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PREPACB. 


The  aim  and  paipoae  of  thia  oompilation  are  briefly  indicatad  in 
the  tifle  page.  The  extracts  of  which  it  is  oompoeed  hare  baaa 
selected  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  and  capacity  of  the  most 
adyanced  classes  in  public  and  private  schools.  Kothing  has  besn 
admitted  which  seemed  beyond  their  comprehension ;  and  pains  hare 
been  taken  to  exclude  every  thing  which  was  even  doubtful  in  regard 
to. moral  sentiment,  or  which  could  offend  the  nicest  sense  of  dsoonmu 

This  is  exclusively  a  readfaig  book.  Pieces  suitable  for  declamatian 
have  been  inserted  only  incidentally  and  occasionally.  The  range  of 
English  and  American  literature  is  now  so  wide,  that  it  could  not 
have  been  made  a  book  of  extracts  for  both  reading  and  speakings 
without  expanding  it  to  an  inconvenient  and  unreasonable  siae. 

In  making  the  selectums,  exclusive  reference  has  been  had  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the  young  persons  for  whose  use 
the  -^ork  is  intended,  and  especially  to  the  formation  of  a  correct  lit- 
erary taste.  Nothing  has  been  admitted  solely  because  it  was  the 
work  of  a  great  writer.  Pitness  for  the  objects  proposed  has  been  the 
guiding  principle  in  making  the  selections.  The  range  of  choice  has 
been  made  as  wide  as  was  consistent  with  a  strict  adherence  to  this 
rule.  Host  of  the  extracts  have  never  before  appeared  in  oompilar 
tions  of  tins  kind.  Selections  having  refiBrence,  directly  or  indirectlyt 
to  our  own  coimtrj^nd  informed  with  the  spirit  of  our  own  times» 
have  been  taken,  alVgeneral  rule,  in  preference  to  others. 

No  rigorous  law  has  been  adhered  to  in  the  order  or  succession  nf 
the  extracts ;  but  abrupt  transitions  have  been  avoided,  as  far  as  waa 
possible.  The  first  part  of  the  volume  is  mainly  occupied  with  piecea 
which  tell  a  story,  or  present  a  picture  to  the  eye  of  the  mind ;  moit 
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of  the  didactic  passages  are  throTni  into  tlie  last  part ;  and  in  tht 
intennediate  portion  are  found  the  historical  sketches  and  characters. 

Much  time  and  care  have  been  given  to  the  preparation  of  the 
introductory  biographical  and  critical  notices — more  than  would  have 
been  required  had  they  been  longer.  It  is  hoi>ed  that  this  feature  of 
the  work  may  commend  it  to  the  fayorable  regard  of  teachers.  It 
is  not  intended  that  these  introductions  should  be  read  aloud ;  and 
they  have  been  made  as  simple  as  was  consistent  with  their  aim  and 
purpose. 

In  order  to  adapt  the  selections  to  the  use  of  young  readers,  fre- 
quent omissions  have  been  made,  and  words  have  occasionally  been 
changed.  This  is  something  of  a  liberty  to  take  with  authors  of  dis- 
tinguished reputation ;  but  no  teacher  requires  to  be  told  that  with- 
out it  the  range  of  selection  is  brought  w;ithin  very  narrow  and  very 
unattractive  limits. 

The  compiler  of  a  book  like  this  can  claim  no.  higher  praise  than 
that  which  is  accorded  to  judgment  and  taste.  It  has  been  prepared 
under  a  strong  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  every  one 
who  aspires,  in  however  humble  a  way,  to  take  part  in  the  moral 
and  mental  training  of  the  youth  of  our  country.  Should  this  vol- 
ume result  in  any  good  to  the  great  cause  of  education  -r-  should  it 
help  to  touch  the  heart,  to  kindle  the  mind,  and  train  the  moral  sense 
of  the  coming  generation  —  it  will  be  a  permanent  source  of  grateful 

reflection  to  the  compiler. 

a.  B.  HTTiLAHD 

BoBTov,  Veoembeft  185^* 
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FIRST   CLASS  READER. 


L—AOCJOUNT  OF  A  WONDERFUL  SKY-LABX. 


(TRiii  intMPeatiDg  dccftdi  of  a  TflfiiiHtaUa  Aj4aA,  which  «■■  dsoMiticBltd  iir  i 
fmn  in  a  fiunily  in  the  imthoirt  of  Inluid»  ii  tikMi  from  tho  Dhmiattd 
■fArt.  After  stating  that  tliaUrdwMlband  in  a  nest  In  the  graHyWhonfbnyflof^ed, 
by  some  mowers,  and  presented  to  the  young  bidies  of  the  flunHy,  the  asmtiTa  pio* 
ceeds  as  follows:  — ] 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  we  are  much  opposed  to  the 
practice  of  depriving  poor  Uttle  animals  of  their  natural  lib- 
ertj,  and  incarcerating  them  in  cages  and  such  like  portable 
prisons,  for  the  mere  selfish  gratification  of  vacant  minds ;  and 
we  cannot  realize,  without  horror,  Sterne's  picture  of  the  cap- 
tive, shut  up  in  his  solitary  dungeon,  counting  the  weary  mo- 
ments as  they  steal  sluggishly  alon^  and,  at  the  close  of  an 
ahnost  interminable  day,  adding  it  to  the  number  of  the  past 
on  his  wooden  calendar. 

These  remarks,  however,  are  not  called  forth  by  any  thing 
which  poor  Tommy's  state  of  confinement  obliged  him  to  en- 
dure ;  for  the  little  creature  seemed  ahnost  as  happy  as  if  he 
had  enjoyed  his  natural  liberty.  He  was  brought  from  the 
nest  before  he  was  old  enough  to  know  what  liberty  was ;  and 
yet  he  was  sufficiently  old  to  no  longer  require  the  fostering 
care  of  the  parent  bird.  A  few  hours  more  and  he  would  have 
Btiretched  far  away  into  the  blue  expanse  of  heaven,  carolling 
that  beautiful  hymn  of  glory  to  the  Creator  which  thriSt 
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through  the  heart,  while  it  dies  away  on  the  ear,  as  the  soaring 
bird  disappears  in  the  distance. 

But  if  this  was  not  Tommy's  lot,  h^  at  least  &U  into  kind 
hands;  and  he  soon  began  to  repay  the  tender  and  judicious 
care  which  was  shown  him,  by  a  docility  and  tameness  truly 
astonishing.  He  became  fomilianzed  to  the  presence  of  many 
pec^le  by  his  cage  being  placed  every  day  near  the  morning 
wt)ik  table  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  family,  and  to  that  of 
strangers  by  the  daily  call  of  visitors.  At  length  the  eldest 
of  our  three  young  female  Mends  ventured  one  day  to  let  him 
out  of  his  place  of  confinement ;  and  it  would  appear  as  if  the 
little  creature  was  alive  to  the  feeling  of  gratitude;  for  he 
seemed  to  recognize  her  in  a  peculiar  way  as  his  friend,  and 
ever  after  treated  her  as  if  he  held  her  in  the  deepest  venera- 
tion  and  regard.  Indeed,  though  evidently  attached  to  every 
member  of  the  &mily,  which  he  pleased  by  a  thousand  little 
endearing  ways,  he  yet  exhibited  towards  each  a  different 
mode  of  behavior. 

When  the  family  were  assembled  at  breakfast,  he  would  fly 
upon  the  table,  and  walk  round,  picking  up  small  pieces  of  egg, 
or  crumbs  of  bread,  and  sometimes  he  would  hop  up  on  a  loaf, 
and  actually  allow  a  slice  to  be  cut  under  his  feet  bef(»«  he 
would  change  his  position.  In  the  course  of  the  morning,  if 
the  ladies  sat  at  their  embroidery,  or  other  ingenious  works,  at 
which  they  often  amused  themselves.  Tommy  was  again  per- 
mitted to  leave  his  domicile;  and  on  these  occasions  he  always 
paid  a  visit  to  their  work  table,  where  he  delighted  to  play 
sundry  droll  and  mischievous  tricks.  Jt  was  curious  to  see 
him  watching  the  operation  of  threading  a  needle.  When  the 
thread  was  put  ever  so  little  into  the  eye,  he  would  seize  the 
thread  and  dexterously  pull  it  through.  Sometimes,  when  the 
young  lady  had  fastened  her  thread  to  her  work,  and  continued 
sewing,  he  would  make  a  sudden  plunge  at  it,  and  pull  it  out 
of  the  needle  again,  to  her  great  pretended  vexation,  while  he 
would  instantly  fly  out  of  reach,  and  chuckle  over  the  mischief. 
Sometimes  he  would  hop  on  her  open  work  box,  and  seizing 
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the^end  of  a  cotton  thread,  would  flj  with  it  to  the  other  side 
of  the  apartmenty  unwinding  yards  upon  yards  fix>m  the  reTolT" 
ing  spooL  The  second  of  the  young  ladies  to  whom  we  allude 
was  remarkable  for  the  elegance  and  neatness  with  which  her 
hair  was  always  braided.  This  did  not  escape  Tommy's  ol>> 
servation,  and  he  frequently  made  an  attack  upon  it,  by  taking 
the  end  of  each  ringlet  in  his  biU,  and  fluttering  before  her 
face,  would  leave  it  in  the  most  admired  disorder.  He  would 
Iben  again  chuckle  as  we  have  heard  a  magpie  do  afier  any 
act  of  mischief. 

With  the  youngest  of  the  three  ladies  his  practice  was,  if  po»- 
vible,  to  perch  on  the  top  of  her  head,  and  sing  his  beautiful 
song  till  the  music  would  pierce  through  her  ears,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  shake  him  off;  but  he  never  made  the  same  attack 
upon  her  hair,  though  it  was  always  becomingly  arranged. 
From  the  opportunity  we  had  of  watching  the  development  ci 
the  little  bird's  intellect^  we  are  quite  convinced  he  understood 
every  thing  that  was  said  to  him.  There  was  a  gentleman,  an 
intimate  Mend  of  the  family,  who,  in  his  repeated  visits,  had 
made  himself  familiar  with  Tommy.  Whenever  he  made  a 
morning  call,  he  would  say,  ^^Ha!  Tommy  I  good  morning  to 
you:  are  you  ready  for  a  game  at  shuttlecock?"  The  little 
creature  would  instantly  fly  to  his  extended  hand,  and  suffer 
itself  to  be  thrown  into  the  air  like  that  toy,  and  fall  agun  into 
his  hand;  and  so  the  game  would  continue  for  several  minutes, 
until  at  length  Tommy  would  fly  to  the  ceiling,  and  with  his 
wings  almost  touching  it,  would  dart  with  almost  inconceivable 
rapidity  from  end  to  end  of  the  apartment,  singing,  at  the  ut- 
most pitch  of  his  voice,  that  splendid  melody  which,  in  his 
natural  state,  the  lark  pours  forth  as  he  ascends  above  the 
douds. 

Another  game  which  Tommy  perfectly  understood  was 
'^hide-and-go-seek;''  and  for  this  he  preferred,  as  his  compan- 
ion, the  second  of  the  three  sisters.  She  would  say,.  "Now, 
Tommy,  Fm  going  to  hide,"  and  then,  drawing  the  room  door 
open,  she  would  place  herself  behind  it,  and  «ry,  "Whoop." 
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Tommy  would  immediately  commence  struttiiig  up  and  down 
the  floor,  and  stretching  out  his  neck,  would  peer  under  this, 
and  behind  that,  as  if  he  were  seeking  for  her.  At  length, 
coming  opposite  to  where  she  stood,  he  would  give  a  loud 
scream,  and  fly  up  to  attack  her  hair.  When  this  was  over, 
and  he  had  again  become  quiet,  she  would  say,  ^  Now,  Tom- 
my, it  is  your  time  to  hide."  Immediately  the  bird  would 
stand  still  under  a  table,  and  she  would  commence  a  diligent 
search.  "Where  is  Tommy?  Did  any  one  see  Tommy?" 
In  the  mean  time  he  would  never  give,  by  sound  or  movement, 
the  least  indication  that  he  was  in  the  room ;  but  the  moment 
she  thought  proper  to  find  him  he  would  again  scream,  and  fly 
up  to  her. 

Were  we  to  recount  only  the  twentieth  part  of  the  many 
entertaining  little  tricks  and  gambols  he  used  to  exhibit,  we 
should  trespass  too  much  on  the  space  allotted  to  our  biogrp 
phy — and,  perhaps,  too,  on  the  patience  of  our  readers. 
Perching  sometimes  on  the  head  of  the  lady  who  first  gave 
him  his  liberty,  he  would  walk  down  her  face  as  she  held  it  up, 
with  outspread  wings,  and  give  her  a  kiss.  At  other  times  he 
would  walk  round  and  round  her,  with  his  tail  in  the  shape  of 
a  fan,  and  his  wings  trailing  on  the  ground,  just  like  a  turkey 
cock  in  miniature,  warbling  all  the  time  a  beautiful,  gentle 
melody  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  quite  difiTerent  &om  his  song  of 
the  skies. 

The  mistress  of  the  house,  a  little  advanced  in  life,  wore 
spectacles,  which  he  would  frequently  pull  off  in  his  flights,  and 
immediately  let  fall,  as  they  were  too  heavy  for  him  to  carry ; 
and  after  every  feat  of  this  kind,  he  would  chuckle  at  his  suc- 
cess. When  the  dinner  things  were  removed,  and  the  dessert 
was  set  on  the  table,  in  the  long  days  of  summer,  it  was  his 
practice  to  come  upon  the  table,  and  going  round  it,  to  do 
something  amusing  to  each  person.  He  would  bite  the  fingers 
of  the  master  of  the  house,  and  give  an  exulting  chuckle  when 
he  pretended  to  be  hurt  At  another  gentleman's  knuckles  he 
would  strike  like  a  game  cock*  and  seem  to  be  in  wonderful 
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passion.  TheA  be  would  take  a  sadden  flight  at  a  lady's  cap^ 
and  catching  the  end  of  a  ribbon,  would  graoefoll  j  flatter  before 
her  hce,  carolling  a  snatch  of  a  song :  and  again  be  would 
visit  his  fair  friend  with  the  beautiful  hair,  and,  plucking  out 
her  combs,  would  speedily  demolish  her  glossy  curis. 

There  remains,  however,  one  trait  of  sagacity  which  those 
who  recollect  the  entertaining  little  creature  would  scarcely 
pardon  us  if  we  omitted.  The  youngest  of  the  three  ladies  was 
accustomed  each  night,  before  she  retired,  to  take  her  candle 
over  to  Tommy's  cage  to  bid  him  ^  good  night."  He  would 
instantly  bring  out  his  head  from  under  his  wing,  and  standing 
up,  sing  one  of  the  most  beautiful  little  songs  you  could  con- 
ceive it  possible  for  a  little  throat  like  his  to  warble — a  song^ 
toO)  that  he  never  gave  forth  on  any  other  occasion.  And  if 
she  attempted  to  go  out  of  the  room  without  thus  coming  in  to 
bid  him  ^^good  night,''  although  his  head  was  under  his  wing, 
and  you  thought  him  asleep,  he  would  instantly  scream  out  to 
put  her  in  mind.  •  To  this  may  be  added  the  singular  fact,  that 
he  would  not  sing  the  same  song  for  any  one  else  who  might 
take  a  candle  to  his  cage,  though  he  would  respond,  by  a  chirp, 
to  their  "  good  night." 

What  the  duration  of  a  lark's  age  usually  is  we  cannot  say. 
It  is  probable  that  in  the  natural  state  they  do  not  live  as  long 
as  when  well  taken  care  of  in  a  tame  condition.  The  frosts  of 
winter,  want  of  food,  and  other  circumstances  must  cut  off  large 
numbers  of  the  older  and  more  weakly  birds.  However  this 
may  be.  Tommy  himself  lived  a  happy  life  for  thirteen  years. 
As  he  grew  old  a  curious  complaint  affected  him.  He  cast  the 
upper  chap  of  his  bill  every  season  for  a  few  years  before  he 
died.  At  those  periods  more  than  usual  care  was  necessaiy ; 
he  required  to  be  fed  with  soil  food,  and  he  seemed  in  some 
degree  to  languish  while  the  process  was  going  on ;  but  when 
the  new  portion  of  the  bill  had  grown,  and  the  old  part  was 
thrown  oS,  he  soon  recovered  his  spirits,  and  became  as  enter- 
ftaining  as  ever. 

But,  alas  I  larks  must  die  as  well  as  men.    At  length  Tom« 
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mj  fell  sick;  and  now,  indeed,  lie  lost  all  Ids  energy  and  powei 
of  entertaining.  His  feathers  ruffled,  his  head  drooped,  his 
wings  hung,  and  his  eyes  grew  dim.  Every  one  suffered  with 
poor  Tommy,  and  there  were  as  many  messages  to  inquire  how 
he  did,  as  if  it  were  indeed  some  dear  friend.  A  humane  and 
skilftil  surgeon,  who  was  intimate  in  the  house,  and  who  re- 
garded Tommy  with  unbounded  admiration,  did  not  disdain  to 
visit  him  several  times  a  day,  and  contrived  to  administer 
medicine  in  homoeopathic  doses.  But  aU  would  not  do ;  the 
sympathy  of  attached  friends  and  the  skill  of  human  science 
were  alike  unavailing.  Tommy  was  wrapped  in  cotton  and 
placed  near  the  genial  warmth  of  a  moderate  fire ;  yet  still  he 
languished,  and  took  but  little  notice  of  those  around  him.  His 
young  Mend,  for  whom  he  used  to  sing  his  sweet  "  good  night," 
approached  him  with  her  candle ;  he  lifted  his  little  head,  and 
as  the  dying  swan  is  said  to  sing,  he  attempted  to  warble  his 
last  ^  good  night."  She  burst  into  tears  and  retired.  In  the 
morning  Tommy  was  dead  I 


n.  — THE  BOBUNK. 

WAsmnaTON  Iktino. 

[Few  readers  need  Im  told  of  the  extent  and  yarlety  of  Sb*.  Irrlng's  claimk  to  ihA 
gratitnde  and  admiration  of  his  oonntrymen.  He  has  long  been  the  most  popvlar  of 
onr  authors;  and  tills  popularity  has  been  fairly  earned  by  his  natural  pathos,  his  rich 
humor,  his  graceful  narratlye,  the  flowing  sweetness  of  his  style,  and  the  careftil  musio 
of  his  periods.  He  awakens,  eren  in  those  who  hare  neyer  jeen  him,  a  sort  of  penonal 
interest,  ttom.  the  cordial  tone  of  his  writings,  and  the  amiable  spirit  which  thay 
breathe. 

Mr.  Irring  was  bom  in  the  dty  of  New  York,  in  the  year  1788,  and  has  UTed  fbr 
many  yean  on  the  Hudson  Biyer,  about  twenty-fiye  miles  from  New  York.  The  follow- 
ing extract  is  taken  firom  "  Wolfert's  Boost,"  one  of  his  late  publications,  consisting  of 
narratiyes,  essays,  and  sketches,  most  of  which  originaUy  appeared  in  the  Kniefcer- 
booker  Msigarine.] 

The  happiest  bird  of  our  spring,  however,  and  one  that  rivals 
the  European  lark  in  my  estimation,  f9  the  boblincon,  or  bob- 
link,  as  he  is  commonly  called.  He  arrives  at- that  choice  por- 
tion of  our  year  which,  in  this  latitude,  answers  to  the  descrip 
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tkm  of  the  month  of  May  so  often  given  hj  the  poets.  With 
OS  it  begins  about  the  middle  of  Maj,  and  lasts  mitil  neaiij  the 
middle  of  June.  Earlier  than  this,  winter  is  apt  to  return  on 
its  traces,  and  to  blight  the  opening  beauties  of  the  year ;  and 
later  than  this,  begin  the  parching,  and  panting,  and  dissolying 
heats  of  summer.  But  in  this  genial  interval  Nature  is  in  all 
her  fii'eshness  and  fragrance :  ^  the  rains  are  over  and  gooe, 
the  flowers  appear  upon  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  is  oome,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land.** 

The  trees  are  now  in  their  fullest  foliage  and  brightest  rer^ 
ture ;  the  woods  are  gay  with  the  clustered  flowers  of  the 
laurel ;  the  air  is  perfumed  by  the  sweetbrier  and  the  wild 
rose ;  the  meadows  are  enamelled  with  clover  blossoms ;  while 
the  young  apple,  the  peach,  and  the  plum  begin  to  swell,  and 
the  cherry  to  glow  among  the  green  leaves.  This  is  the  chosen 
season  of  revelry  of  the  boblink.  He  comes  amidst  the  pomp 
and  fragrance  of  the  season ;  his  life  seems  all  sensibility  and 
enjoyment,  all  song  and  sunshine.  He  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Bofl  bosoms  of  the  freshest  and  sweetest  meadows,  and  is  most 
in  song  when  the  clover  is  in  blossom.  He  perches  on  the 
topmost  twig  of  a  tree,  or  on  some  long,  flaunting  weed,  and  as 
he  rises  and  sinks  with  the  breeze,  pours  forth  a  succession  of 
rich,  tinkling  notes,  crowding  one  upolf  another,  like  the  out- 
pouring melody  of  the  sky-lark,  and  possessing  the  same  rap* 
turous  character. 

Sometimes  he  pitches  from  the  summit  of  a  tree,  begins  hii 
song  as  soon  as  he  gets  upon  the  wing,  and  flutters  tremu' 
lously  down  to  the  earth,  as  if  overcome  with  ecstasy  at  his 
own  music.  Sometimes  he  is  in  pursuit  of  his  mate ;  al- 
ways in  ftiU  song,  as  if  he  would  win  her  by  his  melody ;  and 
always  with  the  same  appearance  of  intoxication  and  delight. 
Of  all  the  birds  of  our  groves  and  meadows  the  boblink  was 
the  envy  of  my  boyhood.  He  crossed  my  path  in  the  sweetest 
weather,  and  the  sweetest  season  of  the  year,  when  all  nature 
called  to  the  flelds,  and  the  rural  feeling  throbbed  in  every 
bosom;  but  when  I,  luckless  urchin!  was  doomed  to  be  mewed 

2* 
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up,  during  the  livelong  day,  in  a  school  room.  It  seemed  aa 
if  the  little  varlet  mocked  at  me  as  he  flew  bj  in  full  song, 
and  sought  to  taunt  me  with  his  happier  lot.  O,  how  I  envied 
him  I  No  lessons,  no  task,  no  school;  nothing  but  holldaj, 
frolic,  green  fields,  and  fine  weather.  Had  I  been  then  more 
▼ersed  in  poetry  I  might  have  addressed  him  in  the  words  of 
Logan  to  the  cuckoo :  — 

**  Sweet  bird,  thy  bower  is  ercr  greeny 

Thy  sky  is  erer  dear ; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

No  winter  in  thy  year. 

•*  0,  could  I  fly,  I'd  fly  with  thee ; 

We'd  make,  on  joyful  wing, 
Our  annual  yisit  round  the  globe. 

Companions  of  the  spring." 

Further  observation  and  experience  have  given  me  a  differ- 
ent idea  of  this  feathered  voluptuary,  which  I  will  venture  to 
impart,  for  the  benefit  of  mj  young  readers  who  may  regard 
him  with  the  same  unqualified  envy  and  admiration  which  I 
once  indulged.  I  have  shown  him  only  as  I  saw  him  at  first, 
in  what  I  may  call  the  poetical  part  of  his  career,  when  he  in 
a  manner  devoted  himself  to  elegant  pursuits  and  enjoyments, 
and  was  a  bird  of  music,  and  song,  and  taste,  and  sensibility, 
and  refinement.  While  this  lasted  he  was  sacred  &om  injury ; 
the  very  schoolboy  would  not  fling  a  stone  at  him,  and  the 
merest  rustic  would  pause  to  listen  to  his  strain. 

But  mark  the  difference.  As  the  year  advances,  as  the 
clover  blossoms  disappear,  and  the  spring  fades  into  summer, 
he  gradually  gives  up  his  elegant  tastes  and  habits,  doffs  his 
poetical  suit  of  black,  assumes  a  russet,  dusty  garb,  and  sinks 
to  the  gross  enjoyments  of  common,  vulgar  birds.  His  notes 
no  longer  vibrate  on  the  ear ;  he  is  stuffing  himself  with  the 
seeds,  of  the  tall  weeds  on  which  he  lately  swung  and  chanted 
so  melodiously.  He  has  become  a  "bon  vivant,"  a  "gour- 
mand;" with  him  now  there  is  nothing  like  the  "joys  of  the 
table.^    In  a  little  while  he  grows  tired  of  plain,  homely 


i&re,  and  is  off  on  a  gastronomical  tour  in  quest  of  foreigii 

luxuries. 

We  next  hear  of  him,  with  myriads  of  his  kind,  banqaetiiig 
among  the  reeds  of  the  Dehiware,  and  grown  corpulent  with 
good  feeding.  He  has  changed  his  name  in  travelling.  Bob^ 
lincon  no  more — he  is  the  reed-bird  now,  the  much-soog^t-for 
titbit  of  Pennsylvania  epicures,  the  rival  in  unlucky  fame  ci 
the  ortolan !  Wherever  he  goes,  pop  I  pop !  pop  I  every  rusty 
firelock  in  the  country  is  blazing  away.  He  sees  his  com- 
panions falling  by  thousands  around  him.  Does  he  take  warn- 
ing and  reform?  Alas !  not  he.  Incorrigible  epicure !  again 
he  wings  his  flight.  The  rice  swamps  of  the  south  invite  him* 
He  gorges  himself  among  them  almost  to  bursting;  he  can 
scarcely  fly  for  corpulency.  He  has  once  more  changed  his 
name,  and  is  now  the  fiunous  rice-bird  of  the  Carolinas.  Last 
stage  of  his  career:  behold  him  spitted,  with  dozens  of  his 
corpulent  jsompanions,  and  served  up,  a  vaunted  dish,  on  the 
table  of  BGme  southern  gastronome. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  boblink — once  spiritual,  musical, 
admired,  the  joy  of  the  meadows,  and  the  favorite  bird  of 
spring ;  finally,  a  gross  little  sensualist,  who  expiates  his  sen- 
suality in  the  larder.  His  story  contains  a  moral  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  little  birds  and  little  boys ;  warning  them  to 
keep  to  those  refined  and  intellectual  pursuits  which  raised 
him  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  popularity  during  the  early  part  of 
his  career,  but  to  eschew  all  tendency  to  that  gross  and  dissi* 
pated  indulgence  which  brought  this  mistaken  little  bird  to  an 
nntimely  end. 
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m.  — THE   MOCKING  BIRD. 

ALXZAiTDxa  Wilson. 

I  Alkxaxdjsr  WiLSOir  was  born  In  Paislej,  Scotland,  in  1766,  remoyed  to  this  dmotrj 
in  1794,  and  died  in  1813.  His  original  employment  was  that  of  a  weaver,  bat  he  liad 
a  itrong  taste  fbr  intellectaal  pursuits,  and  was  employed  as  a  teacher  of  youth  Ibr 
some  years  after  his  arrival  in  America,  and  subsequently  as  assistant  editor  to  tba 
American  edition  of  Rees*8  CyclopeBdia.  While  in  Scotland  he  had  published  soma 
poems,  which  attracted  but  little  attention,  and  would  have  been  entirely  forgotten  but 
for  his  subsequently-acquired  scientific  reputation.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  this 
country  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bartram,  the  botanist,  and  Mr.  Lawson,  the 
engraver.  In  taking  from  the  latter  lessons  in  drawing,  he  dtlbovered  a  natural  apti- 
tude for  Hie  delineation  of  birds ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  turned  his  attention  to 
ornithology,  and  resolved  to  undertake  an  extensive  work  on  the  subject.  To  collect 
materials  and  obtain  subscribers,  he  made  extensive  tours  througn  all  parts  of  the 
country,  at  a  period  when  travelling,  before  the  days  of  steamboats  and  railroads, 
was  attended  with  severe  toil  and  frequent  exposure.  The  first  volume  of  his  Ameri* 
can  Ornithology  was  published  in  September,  1808,  and  was  much  and  deservedly 
admired  for  the  brilliant  execution  of  the  plates  and  the  admirable  letter-press  descrip. 
tions.  Six  additional  volumes  were  published  belbre  Wilson's  death,  and  two  more 
volumes  were  completed  and  published  by  his  friend,  Mr.  George  Ord,  in  1814. 

Wilson  was  a  man  of  entihusiastic  temperameoat  and  poetical  feeling.  His  descriptions 
of  birds  are  not  only  technically  accurate,  but  graphic,  spirited,  and  glowing,  and  his 
work  thus  has  a  vivid  charm  for  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  naturalist.  He  was  a 
lover  of  nature,  and  he  writes  with  all  a  lov.ei's  animation  and  interest  His  character 
was  simple,  truthful,  and  manly,  and  his  disposition  was  social  and  affectionate.] 

The  plumage  of  the  mocking  bird,  though  none  of  the 
homeliest,  has  nothing  gaudy  or  brilliant  in  it,  and  had  he 
nothing  else  to  recommend  him,  would  scarcely  entitle  him 
to  notice ;  but  his  figure  is  weU  proportioned,  and  even  hand- 
some. The  ease,  elegance,  and  rapidity  of  his  movements, 
the  animation  of  his  eye,  and  the  intelligence  he  displays  in 
listening,  and  laying  up  lessons  from  almost  every  species  of 
the  feathered  creation  within  his  hearing,  are  really  surpris- 
ing, and  mark  the  peculiarity  of  his  genius.  To  these  quali 
ties  we  may  add  that  of  a  voice  full,  strong,  and  musical,  and 
capable  of  almost  every  modulation,  from  the  clear,  mellow 
tones  of  the  wood  thrush  to  the  savage  screams  of  the  bald 
eagle. 

In  measure  and  accent  he  faithfully  foUows  his  originals. 
In  force  and  sweetness  of  expression  he  greatly  improves 
upon  them.    In  his  native  groves,  mounted  upon  the  top  of  a 
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tall  bush  or  half-grown  tree,  in  the  dawn  of  dewj  moroiog, 
while  th3  woods  are  already  vocal  with  a  multitude  of  war« 
biers,  his  admirable  song  rises  preeminent  over  every  compet- 
itor. The  ear  can  listen  to  his  music  alone,  to  which  that  ci 
all  the  others  seems  a  mere  accompaniment.  Neither  is  this 
strain  altogether  imitative.  His  own  native  notes,  which  are 
easily  distinguishable  by  such  as  are  well  acquainted  with 
those  of  our  various  birds  of  song,  are  bold  and  full,  and 
varied,  seemingly,  beyond  all  limits.  They  consist  of  short 
expressions  of  two^  three,  or,  at  the  most,  five  or  six  syllables, 
generally  interspersed  with  imitations,  and  all  of  them  uttered 
with  great  emphasis  and  rapidity,  and  continued,  with  undi- 
minished ardor,  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at  a  time ;  his 
expanded  wings  and  tail  glistening  with  white,  and  the  buoy" 
ant  gayety  of  his  action  arresting  the  eye,  as^his  song  most 
irresistibly  does  the  ear. 

He  sweeps  round  with  enthusiastic  ecstasy ;  he  mounts  and 
descend^  as  his  song  swells  or  dies  away ;  and,  as  my  fnend 
Mr.  Bartram  has  beautifully  expressed  it,  "  he  bounds  aloft 
with  the  celerity  of  an  arrow,  as  if  to  recover  or  recall  his 
very  soul,  which  expired  in  the  last  elevated  strain."  While 
thus  exerting  himself,  a  bystander,  destitute  of  sight,  would 
suppose  that  the  whole  feathered  tribes  had  assembled  together 
on  a  trial  of  skill,  each  striving  to  produce  its  utmost  effect— 
so  perfect  are  his  imitations.  He  many  times  deceives  the 
sportsman,  and  sends  him  in  search  of  birds  that  perhaps  are 
not  within  miles  of  him,  but  whose  notes  he  exactly  imitates. 
Even  birds  themselves  are  frequently  imposed  on  by  this 
admirable  mimic,  and  are  decoyed  by  the  fancied  calls  of 
their  mates,  or  dive,  with  precipitation,  into  the  depths  of 
thickets,  at  the  scream  of  what  they  suppose  to  be  the  spar* 
row  hawk. 

The  mocking  bird  loses  little  of  the  power  and  energy  of 
his  song  by  confinement.  In  his  domesticated  state,  when  he 
commences  his  career  of  song,  it  is  impossible  to  stand  by 
uninterested.    He  whistles  for  the  dog :  Gsssar  starts  up,  waga 
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his  tail,  and  rui.8  to  meet  his  master.  He  squeaks  out  like  a 
hurt  chicken ;  and  the  hen  hurries  about,  with  hanging  wings 
and  bristled  feathers,  clucking  to  protect  her  injured  brood. 
The  barking  of  the  dog,  the  mewing  of  the  cat,  the  creaking 
of  a  passing  wheelbarrow,  follow  with  great  truth  and  rapidity. 
He  repeats  the  tune  taught  him  by  his  master,  though  of  con- 
siderable length,  fully  and  faithfully.  He  runs  over  the  quiv- 
erings of  the  canary,  and  the  clear  whistlings  of  the  Virginia 
nightingale  or  redbird,  with  such  superior  execution  and 
effect,  that  the  mortified  songsters  feel  their  own  inferiority, 
and  become  altogether  silent,  while  he  seems  to  triumph  in. 
their  defeat  by  redoubling  his  exertions. 

This  excessive  fondness  for  variety,  however,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  injures  his  song.  His  elevated  imitations  of  the 
brown  thrush  are  frequently  interrupted  by  the  crowing  of 
cocks ;  and  the  warblings  of  the  bluebird,  which  he  exquisitely 
manages,  are  mingled  with  the  screaming  of  swallows,  or  the 
cackling  of  hens  ;  amidst  the  simple  melody  of  th^  robin,  we 
are  suddenly  surprised  by  the  shrill  reiterations  of  the  whip- 
poor-will  ;  while  the  notes  of  the  killdeer,  bluejay,  martm, 
baltimore,  and  twenty  others,  succeed,  with  such  imposLctg 
reality,  that  we  look  round  for  the  originals,  and  discover, 
with  astonishment,  that  the  sole  performer,  in  this  singular- 
concert,  is  the  admirable  bird  now  before  us.  During  this 
exhibition  of  his  powers,  he  spreads  his  wings,  expands  his 
tail,  and  throws  himself  around  the  cage  in  all  the  ecstasy  of 
enthusiasm,  seeming  not  only  to  sing,  but  to  dance,  keeping 
time  to  the  measure  of  his  own  music  Both  in  his  native 
and  domesticated  state,  during  the  .solemn  stillness  of  the 
night,  as  soon  as  the  moon  rises  in  silent  majesty,  he  begins 
his  delightful  solo,  and  serenades  up  the  livelong  night  with  a 
full  display  of  his  vocal  powers,  maiung  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood ring  ^ith  his  inimitable  melody. 
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IV.  — THE  BELFRY  PIGEON. 

N.  P.  WlUA 


[BfE.  Wnia  is  a  lirlng  Anttioiai  wfttor  in  piOM  md  ymm»  H»  it  «  yd—to  «f 
Yale  College,  of  the  datt  ot  1827.  Hii  proM  wxitlngii  whieli  now  fill  luuiy  Totomeiy 
compiifle  travela,  tales,  essays,  sketches  of  life  and  mannen,  and  descrlpdoiis  of  aatiml 
scenery.  His  style  is  airy  and  giacefttl;  liia  peroeptlon  of  bea^y  is  lusn  and  dis> 
criminating ;  and  his  descriptiTe  powers  are  of  a  h^  order.  Vew  bmb  am  pteesat 
a  Tisible  scene,  a  landscape,  or  a  natural  ol^eet  more  distinctly  to  the  eye.  Bis  poetiy 
has  the  same  genwal  characteiisttcs.  It  is  sweet}  flowing,  and  moaioal,  and,  in  its  bsti 
specimens,  masked  by  truth  of  senttment  and  delicacy  of  feeling.  He  has  been  fer 
■lany  years  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Home  Journal,  a  we^y  newspaper  published  In 
New  York,  and  has  resided  upon  the  Hudson  SiTsr ;  and  the  fine  sketches  of  the  soensry 
in  his  neighborhood  which  have  from  time  to  time  ^»peared  in  his  paper  haTe  thrown 
a  new  interest  oTor  tliat  noble  rirer,  which  is  already  graced  with  so  many  historical 
and  literary  associations. 

Mr.  Willis  of  late  years  has  written  leM  poetry  than  coold  be  wished  by  thoas  wIm 
lemember  and  admire  the  grace  and  sweetness  of  so  many  of  his  early  ptodnctlons.] 

On  the  cross  beam  under  the  Old  South  bell 
The  nest  of  a  pigeon  is  builded  welL 
In  summer  and  winter  that  bird  is  there. 
Out  and  in  with  the  morning  air. 
I  love  to  see  him  track  the  street, 
With  his  wary  eye  and  active  feet ; 
And  I  often  watch  him  as  he  springs, 
Circling  the  steeple  with  easy  wings,  . 
Till  across  the  dial  his  shade  has  passed, 
And  the  beHrj  edge  is  gsdned  at  last. 
'TIS  a  bird  I  love,  with  its  brooding  note. 
And  the  trembling  throb  in  its  mottled  throai  f 
There's  a  human  look  in  its  swelling  breasti 
And  the  gentle  curve  of  its  lowly  crest ; 
And  I  often  stop  with  the  fear  I  feel  — 
He  runs  so  dose  to  the  rapid  wheeL 

Whatever  is  rang  on  that  noisy  bell,  — 

Chime  of  the  hour  or  ftmeral  knell,  -^ 

The  dove  in  the  belfty  must  hear  it  welL 

When  the  tongue  swings  out  to  the  midnight  moon  — 

When  the  sexton  cheerly  rings  for  noon  — 
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Wh3n  the  dock  strikes  dear  at  morning  light  -— 
When  the  child  is  waked  with  ^  nine  at  night "  -^ 
When  the  chimes  play  soft  in  the  Sahbath  air, 
Filling  the  spirit  with  tones  of  prajeri  — 
Whatever  tale  in  the  bell  is  heard^ 
He  broods  on  his  folded  feet  unstirred ; 
Or,  rising  half  in  his  rounded  nest, 
He  takes  the  time  to  smooth  his  breast^ 
Then  drops  again  with  filmed  eyes, 
And  sleeps  as  the  last  vibration  dies. 

Sweet  bird !  I  would  that  I  could  be 

A  hermit  in  the  crowd  like  thee. 

With  wings  to  fly  to  wood  and  glen, 

Thy  lot,  like  mine,  is  cast  with  men ; 

And  daily,  with  unwilling  feet, 

I  tread,  like  thee,  the  crowded  street ; 

But,  unlike  me,  when  day^is  o'er, 

Thou  canst  dismiss  the  world  and  soar. 

Or,  at  a  half-felt  wish  for  rest, 

Canst  smooth  thy  feathers  on  thy  breast^ 

And  drop,  forgetful,  to  thy  nest. 

I  would  that  in  such  wings  of  gold 

I  could  my  weary  heart  upfold ; 

I  would  I  could  look  down  unmoved, 

(Unloving  as  I  am  unloved,) 

And  while  the  world  throngs  on  beheath. 

Smooth  down  my  cares  and  calmly  breatlie  | 

And  never  sad  with  others'  sadness, 

And  never  glad  with  others*  gladneaa, 

Listen,  unstirred,  to  knell  or  chime, 

And,  lapped  in  quiet,  bide  my  time. 
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v.— THE  BIRD  CATCHER  AND  HIS  CANABT. 


[This  tMfihJBg  rmtnXtn  ii  tpkaii  tnm  m  wotk  eillad  OlMslBfi  ttnmk  Wirii% 
Holland,  and  Westphalia,  pabUshed  in  London  in  1796,  by  SunnL  Jummm  PaaiK 
The  anthor  was  a  Toluminons  writer  in  prose  snd  Terser  sad  at  on*  tfans  s^loysd  m^ 
riderable  popnlarttj.  His  works  an  now  fiwgrrttam,  though  jurtinns  ot  ttaa  diHWi 
to  be  remembered.    He  wss  ham.  in  1740,  and  died  in  1SL4.] 

In  the  town  of  Cleyes  an  English  gentleman  was  residing 
with  a  Prussian  family  during  the  time  of  the  fiur,  which  we 
shall  pass  over,  having  nothing  remaiU[)le  to  iJiaritignlah  h 
from  other  annual  meetings  where  people  assemble  to  stare  at, 
cheat  each  other,  and  divert  themselves,  and  to  spend  the 
jear's  savings  in  buying  those  bargains  which  would  have 
been  probably  better  bought  at  home.  One  day  afier  dinner, 
as  the  dessert  was  just  brought  on  the  table,  the  travelling 
German  musicians,  who  commonly  ply  the  houses  at  these 
times,  presented  themselves,  and  were  suffered  to  play ;  and 
just  as  they  were  making  their  bows  for  the  money  they  re- 
ceived for  their  harmony,  a  bird  catcher,  who  had  rendered 
himself  famous  for  educating  and  calling  forth  the  talents  of 
the  feathered  race,  made  his  appearance  and  was  well  received 
by  the  party,  which  was  numerous  and  benevolent. 

The  musicians,  who  had  heard  of  this  bird  catchei^s  fione, 
asked  permission  to  stay ;  and  the  master  of  the  house,  who 
had  a  great  share  of  good  nature,  indulged  their  curiomty  — -  a 
curiosity,  indeed,  in  which  every  one  participated ;  for  all  that 
we  have  heard  or  seen  of  learned  pigs,  asses,  dogs,  and  horses, 
was  said  to  be  extinguished  in  the  wonderful  wisdom  which 
blazed  in  the  genius  of  this  bird  catcher^s  canary. 

The  canary  was  produced,  and  the  owner  harangued  him  in 
the  following  manner,  placing  him  upon  his  fore  finger; 
"  Bijou,— r  jewel, — you  are  now  in  the  presence  of  persons  rf 
great  sagacity  and  honor ;  take  heed  you  do  not  deceive  the 
expectations  they  have  conceived  of  you  from  the  world's 
report    You  have  won  laurels  i  beware  then  of  eiring.    In  a 
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word,  deport  yourself  like  the  bijou  —  the  jewel  —  of  the 
canary  birds,  as  you  certainly  are." 

All  this  time  the  bird  seemed  to  listen,  and  indeed  placed 
himself  in  the  true  attitude  of  attention,  by  sloping  his  head 
to  the  ear  of  the  man,  and  then  distinctly  nodding  twice  when 
his  master  left  off  speaking ;  and  if  ever  nods  were  intelligible 
and  promissory,  these  were  two  of  them. 

^'  That's  good,"  said  the  master,  pulling  off  his  hat  to  the 
bird.  '^  Now,  then,  let  us  see  if  you  are  a  canaty  of  honor. 
Give  us  a  tune."    The  canary  sang. 

'^  Pshaw  I  that's  too  harsh ;  'tis  the  note  of  a  raven  with 
a  hoarseness  upon  him.  Something  pathetic"  The  canary 
whistled  as  if  his  little  throat  was  changed  to  a  lute. 

"  Faster,"  says  the  man ;  "  slower.  Very  well.  What  a 
plague  is  this  foot  about,  and  this  little  head?  No  wonder 
you  are  out,  Mr.  Bijou,  when  you  forget  your  time.  That's 
a  jeweL     Bravo  I  bravo !  my  little  man." 

All  that  he  was  ordered  or  reminded  of  did  he  do  to  admi- 
ration.   His  head  and  foot  beat  time  —  humored  the  varia- 
tions both  of  tone  and  movement;  and  the  sound  was  a  ''just 
echo  of  the  sense,"  according  to  the  strictest  laws  of  poetical 
,and  (as  it  ought  to  be)  of  musical  composition. 

^  Bravo  I  bravo ! "  reechoed  from  all  parts  of  the  dining- 
room.  The  musicians  declared  the  canary  was  a  greater  mas- 
ter of  music  than  any  of  their  band. 

"  And  do  you  not  show  your  sense  of  this  civility,  sir  ?  *• 
cried  the  bird  catcher  with  an  angry  air.  The  canary  bowed 
most  respect^lly,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  company. 

His  next  achievement  was  going  through  the  martial  exer- 
dse  with  a  straw  gun ;  after  which,  "  My  poor  Bijou,"  says  the 
owner,  ^  thou  hast  had  hard  work,  and  must  be  a  little  weary ; 
a  few  performances  more,  and  thou  shalt  repose.  Show  the 
ladies  how  to  make  a  courtesy."  The  bird  here  crossed  his 
taper  legs,  and  sank  and  rose  with  an  ease  and  a  grace  that 
would  have  put  half  our  subscription  assembly  belles  to  the 
Uufllu 
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^  That  will  doy  1x17  bird  I  and  now  a  bow,  head  and  fiwt  eor* 
responding."  Here  the  striplings  for  ten  miles  zomid  T^nt^^i 
might  have  blushed  also. 

^  Let  us  finish  with  a  hornpipe,  mj  brave  litde  feDow : 
that's  it  —  keep  it  up,  keep  it  up." 

The  actiyitj,  glee,  spirit,  and  aocoracj,  with  which  this 
last  order  was  obeyed,  wound  up  the  i^plause  (in  which  all 
the  musicians  joined,  as  well  with  their  instruments  as  with 
their  clappings)  to  the  highest  pitch  of  admiration*  Bijoa 
himself  secerned  to  feel  the  sacred  thirst  of  fiime,  and  shook 
his  little  plumes,  and  carolled  an  lo  Paean,  that  soonded  like 
tJie  oonsdons  notes  of  victory. 

"  Thou  hast  done  all  my  biddings,  bravely,"  said  the  ma^ 
ter,  caressing  his  feathered  servant :  '^  now,  then,  take  a  vap^ 
while  I  take  thy  place." 

Hereupon  the  canary  went  into  a  counterfeit  slumber,  so 
like  the  effect  of  the  poppied  god,  first  shutting  one  eye,  then 
the  other,  then  nodding,  then  dropping  so  much  on  one  side 
that  the  hands  of  several  of  the  company  were  stretched  oat 
to  save  him  £rom  Mling,  and,  just  as  those  hands  approached 
his  feathers,  suddenly  recovering,  and  dropping  as  much  on 
the  other.  At  length  sleep  seemed  to  fix  him  in  a  steady  pos* 
tnre ;  whereupon  the  owner  took  him  from  his  finger,  and  laid 
him  fiat  on  the  table,  where  the  man  assured  us  he  would  re- 
main in  a  good  sound  sleep,  while  he  himself  had  the  honor  to 
.do  his  best  to  fill  up  the  interval.  Accordin^y,  after  drinking 
a  glass  of  wine,  in  the  progress  of  taking  which  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  canary  bird  springing  suddenly  up  to  assert  his 
right  to  a  share,  —  really  putting  his  little  bill  into  the  glass,  and 
then  laying  himself  down  to  sleep  again,  —  the  owner  called 
him  a  saucy  fellow,  and  began  to  show  off  his  own  independ- 
ent powers  of  entertaining.  The  forte  of  these  lay  chiefiy  in 
bfilancing  with  one  tobacco  pipe  while  he  smoked  with  another ; 
and  several  of  the  positions  were  so  difficult  to  be  preserved, 
yet  maintained  with  such  dexterity,  that  the  general  attentioa 
was  fixed  upon  him. 


/ 
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While  the  little  bird  was  thus  exhibiting,  a  huge  blade  cat| 
which  had  been,  no  doubt,  on  the  watch  from  some  unobseived 
comer,  sprang  upon  the  table,  seized  the  poor  canary  in  its 
mouth,  and  rushed  out  of  the  window  in  despite  of  all  oppo- 
sition. Though  the  dining  room  was  emptied  in  an  instant,  it> 
was  a  vain  pursuit ;  the  life  of  the  bird  was  gone,  and  the 
mangled  body  was  brought  in  by  the  unfortunate  owner  in 
such  dismay,  accompanied  by  such  looks  and  language,  as 
must  have  awakened  pity  in  a  misanthrope.  He  spread  him- 
self half  length  over  the  table,  and  mourned  his  canary  bird 
with  the  most  undissembled  sorrow. 

"  Well  may  I  grieve  for  thee,  my  poor  little  thing  I  well 
may  I  grieve !  More  than  four  years  hast  thou  fed  from  my 
hand,  drunk  from  my  lip,  and  slept  in  my  bosom.  I  owe  to 
thee  my  support,  my  health,  my  strength,  and  my  happiness. 
Without  thee,  what  will  become  of  me?  Thou  it  was  thai' 
didst  insure  my  welcome  in  the  best  companies.  It  was  thy 
genius  only  made  me  welcome.  Thy  death  is  a  just  punish- 
ment for  my  vanity.  Had  I  relied  on  thy  happy  powers,  all 
had  been  well,  and  thou  hadst  been  perched  on  my  finger,  or 
lulled  on  my  breast,  at  this  moment.  But  trusting  to  my  own 
talents,  and  glorifying  myself  in  them,  a  judgment  has  fallen 
upon  me,  and  thou  art  dead  and  mangled  on  this  table. 
Accursed  be  the  hour  I  entered  this  house  I  and  more  accursed 
the  detestable  monster  that  killed  thee  I  Accursed  be  myself, 
for  I  contributed !  I  ought  not  to  have  taken  away  my  eyes, 
when  thine  M^ere  closed  in  frolic  O  Bijou  I  my  dearest,  only 
Bijou !  would  I  were  dead  also." 

As  near  as  the  spirit  of  his  disordered  mind  can  be  trans- 
fused, such  were  the  language  and  sentiment  of  the  forlorn 
bird  catcher,  whose  despairing  motion  and  frantic  air  no  words 
can  paint.  He  took  from  his  pocket  a  little  green  bag  of 
faded  velvet,  and  drawing  from  out  of  it  some  wool  and  cotton 
that  were  the  wrapping  of  whistles,  bird  calls,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  his  trade,  all  of  which  he  threw  on  the  table  ^  as  in 
BOom,'*  and  making  a  couch,  placed  the  mutilate  limbs  and 
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niTaged  feathers  of  his  canaiy  upon  it,  and  renewed  his  laneii* 
tations.  These  were  now  much  softened,  as  is  erer  the  case 
wheii  the  rage  of  grief  yields  to  its  tenderness  —  when  it  is 
too  much  overpowered  bj  the  effect  to  advert  to  the  cause. 
'  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  every  one  of  the  company 
sympathiaed  with  him ;  but  none  more  so  than  the  band  of 
musidans,  who,  being  engaged  in  a  profession  that  nafnraHy 
keeps  the  sensibilities  more  or  less  in  exercise,  felt  the  distress 
of  the  poor  bird  man  with  peculiar  force.  It  was  really  a 
banquet  to  see  these  people  gathering  themselves  into  a  kno(| 
and  after  whispering,  and  wiping  their  eyes,  depute  one  fimn 
amongst  them  to  be  the  medium  of  conveying  into  the  pocket 
of  the  bird  man  the  very  contribution  they  had  just  befcro 
received  for  their  own  efforts. 

Having  wrapped  up  their  contribution,  they  contrived  to 
put  it  into  the  poor  man's  pocket.  As  soon  as  he  became 
aware  of  what  they  had  done,  he  took  from  his  pocket  the 
little  parcel  they  had  rolled  up,  and  brought  with  it,  by  an  on* 
lucky  accident,  another  little  bag,  at  the  sight  of  which  he 
was  extremely  agitated ;  for  it  contained  the  canary  seed,  the 
food  of  the  "  dear,  lost  companion  of  his  heart." 

There  is  no  giving  language  to  the  effect  which  this  trifling 
circumstance  had  upon  the  poor  fdlow :  he  threw  down  the 
contribution  money  which  he  had  taken  from  his  pocket,  not 
with  an  ungrateful,  but  a  desperate,  hand.  He  opened  the 
bag,  which  was  fastened  with  red  tape,  and  taking  out  som 
of  the  seed,  put  it  to  the  very  bill  of  the  lifeless  bird,  exclaim- 
ing, ^  No,  poor  Bijou ;  no ;  thou  canst  not  peck  any  more  out 
of  this  hand  that  has  been  thy  feeding-place  so  many  years ; 
thou  canst  not  remember  how  happy  we  both  were  when  I 
bought  this  bag  foil  for  thee.  Had  it  been  filled  with  gold, 
thou  hadst  deserved  it." 

^  It  should  be  filled — and  with  gold,"  said  the  master  of  the 
house,  "  if  I  could  afford  it." 

The  good  man  rose  fix)m  his  seat,  which  had  long  been 
uneasy  to  him,  and  gently  taking  the  bag,  put  in  some  silver^ 
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saying,  as  he  handed  it  to  his  nearest  neighbor,  '^  Who  will 
refuse  to  follow  my  example  ?  It  is  not  a  contribution  for 
mere  charity  ;  it  is  a  tribute  to  one  of  the  rarest  things  in  the 
whole  world ;  namely,  to  real  feeling  in  this  s6phistical,  pre- 
tending, parading  age.  If  ever  the  passion  of  love  and  grati- 
tude was  in  the  heart  of  man,  it  is  in  the  heart  of  that  unhappy 
fellow ;  and  whether  the  object  that  calls  out  such  feelings  be 
bird,  beast,  fish,  or  man,  it  is  alike  virtue,  and  ought  to  be 
rewarded." 


VL  —  HOW  THEY  BKOUGHT  THE  GOOD  ITOWS  FROM 

GHENT  TO  AIX.» 

[Thit  spirited  lyric  is  by  Robert  Browning,  a  Uving  English  poet,  of  whom  a  notice 
may  be  foand  on  the  S22d  page.  Ghent  ia  a  well-known  city  In  Belginm.  Aix,  or 
Aix-la<31iapelle,  ia  in  Pnunia,  about  a  hundred  miles  distant,  in  an  easterly  direction.] 

I. 

I  SPRANG  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joris,  and  he  ; 

I  galloped,  Dirck  galloped,  we  galloped  all  three ; 

"  Good  speed ! "  cried  the  watch,  as  the  gate-bolts  undrew  ; 

"  Speed ! "  echoed* the  wall  to  us  galloping  through; 

Behind  shut  the  postern,  the  lights  sank  to  rest, 

And  into  the  midnight  we  galloped  abreast. 

II. 
Not  a  word  to  each  other ;  we  kept  the  great  pace 
Neck  by  neck,  stride  by  stride,  never  changing  our  place ; 
I  turned  in  my  saddle,  and  made  its  girths  tight, 
Then  shortened  each  stirrup,  and  set  the  pique  right, 
Rebuckled  the  check-strap,  chained  slacker  the  bit, 
Nor  galloped  less  steadily  Roland  a  whit^ 

*  XYonounced  Ak8» 
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Twas  moonset  at  starting ;  but  while  we  drew  near 

Lok4ren,  the  cocks  crew  and  twiUgfat  dawned  dear ; 

At  Boom  a  great  yellow  star  came  out  to  see  ; 

At  Dtiffeld  'twas  morning  as  plain  as  could  be ; 

And  fix)m  Mecheln  church  steeple  we  heard  the  half-chiine  s 

So  Jons  broke  silence  with,  '*  Yet  there  is  time  1  ** 

IT. 

At  Aerschot  up  leaped  of  a  sudden  the  son. 
And  against  him  the  cattle  stood  black  every  one. 
To  stare  through  the  mist  at  us  galloping  past ; 
And  I  saw  my  stout  galloper  Roland  at  last, 
With  resolute  shoulders,  each  butting  away 
The  haze,  as  some  bluff  river  headland  its  spray ;  — 

V. 

And  his  low  head  and  crest,  just  one  sharp  ear  bent  back 
For  my  voice,  and  the  other  pricked  out  on  his  track  $ 
And  one  eye's  black  intelligence  —  ever  that  glance 
O'er  its  white  edge  at  me,  his  own  master,  askance  I 
And  the  thick,  heavy  spume-flakes  which  aye  and  anon 
His  fierce  lips  shook  upwards  in  galloping  on* 

VI. 

By  Hasselt,  Dirck  groaned ;  and  cried  Joris,  ^  Stay  spnrl 
Tour  Boos  galloped  bravely ;  the  fiuilt's  not  in  her ; 
We'll  remember  at  Aiz" — for  one  heard  the  quick  wheese 
Of  her  chest,  saw  the  stretched  neck  and  staggering  knees. 
And  sunk  tail,  and  horrible  heave  of  the  fiank. 
As  down  on  her  haunches  she  shuddered  and  sank. 

vn. 

So  we  were  left  galloping,  Joris  and  I, 

Fast  Looz  and  past  Tongres,  no  cloud  in  the  sky ; 
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The  broad  sun  above  laughed  a  pitiless  laugh, 

'Neath  our  feet  broke  the  brittle  bright  stubble  like  chaff; 

Till  over  by  Dalhem  a  dome-spire  sprang  white, 

And  "  Gallop,"  gasped  Joris,  "  for  Aix  is  in  sight ! " 

vni. 

"  How  they'll  greet  us ! "  —  and  all  in  a  moment  his  roan 
Boiled  neck  and  croup  over,  lay  dead  as  a  stone  ; 
And  there  was  my  Roland  to  bear  the  whole  weight 
Of  the  news  which  alone  could  save  Aix  from  her  ftite, 
With  his  nostrils  like  pits  fall  of  blood  to  the  brim, 
And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  eye-sockets'  rim. 

IX. 

Then  I  cast  loose  my  buffcoat,  each  holster  let  fall. 

Shook  off  both  my  jack-boots,  let  go  belt  and  all. 

Stood  up  in  the  stirrup,  leaned,  patted  his  ear, 

Called  my  Eoland  his  pet  name,  my  horse  without  peer ; 

Clapped  my  hands,  laughed  and  sang,  any  noise,  bad  or  good, 

Till  at  length  into  Aix  Roland  galloped  and  stood. 

X. 

And  all  I  remember  is,  friends  flocking  round 

As  I  sat  with  his  head  'twixt  my  knees  on  the  ground ; 

And  no  voice  but  was  praising  this  Roland  of  mine, 

As  I  poured  down  his  throat  our  last  measure  of  wine. 

Which  (the.  burgesses  voted  by  conmion  consent) 

Was  no  more  than  his  due  who  brought  good  news  from  Ghent. 
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Vn.— THE  SLIDE  OF  ALPNACfl. 

[This  aeocncmt  of  the  SUdm  of  Alpii»»b  originally  appeared  in  the  Germaa  langnagv^ 
Md  a  translation  was  given  in  Brewstar^  Jonrnal,  a  acieatifle  perlodieal  pnbliihed  In 
AUnbnrgh.  Mount  HlatiM  is  a  numntaia  near  Luoeme,  In  Swltieriand,  whldi,  aeemd* 
lag  to  an  old  tradition,  firmlj  beliered  by  the  eonunon  people,  deriTod  its  name  from 
raate>  the  goremor  of  Jndea,  whc^  haxing  been  baniahed  to  Gaol  by  the  Kmperor 
tlberina,  waaderad  aboat  among  the  monntaina,  a  prey  to  ramorae^  until  he  put  aa 
end  to  hla  unhappy  lilb  by  throwing  himaalf  into  a  lake  on  the  top  of  the  peak  to  Which 
his  nam«  waa  afterwards  attached.  This  belief  has  been  oonflnned  by  the  dark  mantle 
af  donds  In  which  the  summit  is  commonly  wrapped. 

The  alkie  has  long  sinee  disappeazed;  the  demand  Ibr  the  timber  faronght  down  not 
proTing  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  attending  upon  it.] 

Fob  many  oentaries  the  nigged  flanks  and  deep  gorges  of 
Mount  Filatos  were  covered  with  impenetrable  forests.  Lofty 
precipices  encircled  them  on  all  sides.  Even  the  daring  hunt- 
ers were  scarcely  able  to  reach  them ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Talley  had  never  conceived  Ihe  idea  of  disturbing  them 
with  the  axe.  These  immense  forests  were,  therefore,  per^ 
mitted  to  grow  and  to  perish  without  being  of  the  least  utility 
to  man,  till  a  foreigner,  conducted  into  their  wild  recesses  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  chamois,  was  struck  with  wonder  at  Ihe 
sight,  and  directed  Ihe  attention  of  several  Swiss  gentlemen  to 
the  extent  and  superiority  of  the  timber.  The  most  intelligent 
and  skilful  individuals,  however,  considered  it  quite  impracti- 
cable to  avail  themselves  of  such  inaccessible  stores. 

It  was  not  tiU  November,  1816,  that  M.*  Bupp  and  Chree 
Swiss  gentlemen,  entertaining  more  sanguine  hopes,  drew  up  a 
plan  of  a  slide,  founded  on  trigonometrical  measurements.  Hav- 
ing purchased  a  certain  extent  of  the  forests  from  the  commune 
of  Alpnach  for  six  thousand  crowns,  they  began  the  constructior 
of  the  slide,  and  completed  it  in  the  spring  of  1818.  The  slid? 
of  Alpnach  is  formed  entirely  of  about  twenty-five  thousand 
large  pine  trees,  deprived  of  their  bark,  and  united  together  in 
a  very  ingenious  manner,  without  the  aid  of  iron.  It  occupied 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  workmen  during  eighteen  months, 
and  cost  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  or  ahout  twenty 

*  If.  U  th«  abtateriataOD  for  Monneur,  corresponding  to  Mr.  for  Ifisfar.: 
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thousand  dollars.  It  is  about  three  leagues,  or  fortj-four  thoa« 
sand  English  feet  long,  and  terminates  in  the  Lake  of  Lucerne. 
It  has  the  form  of  a  trough,  about  six  feet  broad,  and  from 
three  to  six  feet  deep.  Its  bottom  b  formed  of  three  frees,  the 
middle  one  of  which  has  a  groove  cut  out  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  for  receiving  small  nils  of  water,  which  are  conducted 
into  it  from  various  places,  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the 
friction.  The  whole  of  the  slide  is  sustained  bj  about  two 
thousand  supports ;  and  in  many  places  it  is  attached,  in  a  very 
ingenious  manner,  to  the  rugged  precipices  of  granite. 

The  direction  of  the  slide  is  sometimes  straight,  and  sometimes 
zig-zag,  with  an  inclination  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees.  It  is 
oflen  carried  along  the  sides  of  hills  and  the  flanks  of  precipi- 
tous rocks,  and  sometimes  passes  over  their  summits.  Occa- 
sionallj  it  goes  under  ground,  and  at  other  times  it  is  conducted 
over  the  deep  gorges  by  Scafibldings  <me  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  in  height.  The  boldness  which  characterizes  this  work, 
the  sagacity  displayed  in  all  its  arrangements,  and  the  skill  of 
the  engineer,  have  excited  the  wonder  of  every  person  who 
has  seen  it.  Before  any  step  could  be  taken  in  its  erection,  it 
was  necessary  to  cut  down  several  thousand  trees  to  obtain  a 
passage  through  the  impenetrable  thickets ;  and  as  the  work- 
men advanced,  men  were  posted  at  certain  distances,  in  order 
to  point  out  the  road  for  their  return,  and  to  discover,  in  the 
gorges,  the  places  where  the  piles  of  wood  had  been  established. 

M.  Rupp  was  himself  obliged,  more  than  once,  to  be  sus- 
pended by  cords,  in  order  to  descend  precipices  many  hundred 
feet  high ;  and  in  the  first  months  of  the  undertaking,  he  was 
attacked  with  a  violent  fever,  which  deprived  him  of  the  power 
of  superintending  his  workmen.  Nothing,  however,  oould 
diminish  his  invincible  perseverance.  He  was  carried  every- 
day to  the  mountain  in  a  barrow,  to  direct  the  labors  of  the 
workmen,  which  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  he  had  scaroely 
two  good  carpenters  among  them  all;  the  rest  having  been 
hired  by  accident,  without  any  knowledge  which  such  an  un- 
dertaking required.  M.  Hupp  had  also  to  contend  against 
tbe  prejudices  of  the  peasantry.    He  was  supposed  to  have 
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communion  with  the  deviL  He  was  charged  with  heresy,  and 
every  obstacle  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  an  enterprise  which 
they  regarded  as  absurd  and  impracticable.  All  these  dJkol* 
Uesy  however,  were  surmounted,  and  he  had  at  last  the  satis- 
fiiction  of  observing  the  trees  descend  from  the  mountain  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning.  The  larger  pines,  which  were  aboat 
a  hundred  feet  long,  and  ten  inches  thick  at  their  smaUer  ex- 
tremity, ran  through  the  space  of  three  leagues,  or  neariy  nine 
miles,  in  two  miinuU$  and  a  haHf^  and  during  their  descent  th^ 
i^[>peared  to  be  only  a  few  feet  in  length. 

The  arrangements  for  this  part  of  the  operation  were  ex* 
tremely  simple.  From  the  lower  end  of  the  slide  to  the  upper 
end,  where  the  trees  were  introduced,  workmen  were  posted 
at  regular  distances,  and  as  soon  as  every  thing  was  ready, 
the  workman  at  the  lower  end  of  the  slide  cried  out  to  the  one 
above  him,  ^Let  go."  The  cry  was  repeated  from  one  to 
another,  and  reached  the  top  in  thru  minutes.  The  workman 
at  the  top;  of  the  slide  then  cried  out  to  the  one  below  him,  "It 
comes,"  and  the  tree  was  launched  down  the  slide,  preceded  by 
the  cry,  which  was  repeated  from  post  to  post.  As  soon  as  the 
tree  had  reached  the  bottom,  and  plunged  into  the  lake,  the  cry 
was  repeated  as  before,  and  a  new  tree  launched  in  a  similar 
manner.  By  these  means  a  tree  descended  every  five  or  six 
minutes,  provided  no  accident  happened  to  the  sUde,  which 
sometime^  took  place,  but  which  was  instantly  repaired  when 
it  did. 

In  order  to  show  the  enormous  force  which  the  trees  acquired 
firom  the  great  velocity  of  their  descent,  M.  Rupp  made  ar- 
rangements for  causing  some  of  the  trees  to  spring  from  the 
slide..  They  penetrated  by  their  thickest  extremities  no  less 
than  firom  eighteen  to  twenty-four  feet  in  the  earth,  and  one 
of  the  trees  having  by  accident  struck  against  the  other,  it 
instantly  deft  it  through  its  whole  length,  as  if  it  had  been 
struck  by  lightning.  After  the  trees  had  descended  the  slide, 
they  were  collected  into  rafts  np<m  the  lake,  and  conducted  to 
Lucerne*    From  thence  they  descended  the  Beuss,  then  the 
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Aar,  to  near  Brugg,  afterwards  to  Waldshut  bj  t!ie  Blune, 
then  to  Basle,  and  even  to  the  sea,  when  it  was  neoessarj.  In 
order  that  none  of  the  small  wood  might  be  lost,  M.  Bupp 
established  in  the  forest  large  manufactories  of  charcoaL  He 
erected  magazines  for  preserving  it  when  manufactured,  and 
had  made  arrangements  for  the  construction  of  barrels  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  it  to  the  market  In  winter,  when  the 
slide  was  covered  with  snow,  the  barrels  were  made  to  descend 
on  a  kind  of  sledge.  The  wood  which  was  not  fit  for  being 
carbonized  was  heaped  up  and  burned,  and  the  ashes  packed  up 
and  carried  awaj  during  the  winter. 


Vm.— SELECT  PASSAGES  IN  VERSR 

MoBinNG. — JkRkon, 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  Mom,  her  rising  sweet 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower. 
Glistering  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild ;  then  silent  night 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 
And  these  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  train. 


May  Mobning. — Leigh  EunL 

The  sun  is  up,  and  'tis  a  mom  of  May 
Bound  old  Bavenna's  dear-shown  towers  and  bay ; 
A  mom,  the  loveliest  which  the  year  has  seen, 
Last  of  the  spring,  yet  fresh  with  all  its  green. 
For  a  warm  eve  and  gentle  rains  at  night 
Have  left  a  sparkling  welcome  for  the  light. 
And  there's  a  crystal  deamess  all  about ; 
The  leaves  are  sharp,  the  distant  hills  look  out 
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A  balmj  briskness  comes  upon  the  breexe ; 

The  smoke  goes  dancing  from  the  cottage  trees  i 

And  when  jou  listen,  you  may  hear  a  coil 

Of  bubbling  springs  about  the  grassier  soil; 

And  all  the  scene,  in  short, — skj,  earth,  and  sea,— 

Breathes  like  a  bright-ejed  &ce,  that  lang^  out  openlfi 


Twilight.— *J5^poii. 

Ave  Maria  I  blessed  be  the  hour. 
The  time,  the  dime,  the  spot,  when  I  so  oft 
Have  felt  that  moment  in  its  fullest  power 
Sink  o'er  the  earth  so  beautiful  and  soft ; 
While  swung  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower, 
Or  the  faint  dying  day  hymn  stole  aloft; 
And  not  a  breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air. 
And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seemed  stirred  with  prayer. 

Soft  hour!  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart 

Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  first  day 

When  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart  | 

Or  fills  with  love  the  pilgrim  on  his  way. 

As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start, 

Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  decay. 


Eyekinq. — MilUm. 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  dad ; 
Silence  accompanied ;  for  beast  and  bird. 
They  to  their  grassy  coudi,  these  to  their  nests. 
Were  slunk ;  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale: 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung* 
Silence  was  pleased ;  now  glowed  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires.     Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon, 
4 
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Rising  in  clouded  majestj,  at  length, 
Apparent  queen,  unveiled  her  peerless  lights 
And  o'er  the  dark*  her  silver  mantle  threw. 


Moonlight. — Shdhpeare. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  hank! 
Here  we  will  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica.     Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold. 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  hehold'sty 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-ejed  cherubins ; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 


A  Forest  Scene. — Longfellow, 

This  is  the  forest  primeval    The  murmuring  pines  and  tli» 

hemlock 
Bearded  with  moss,  and  in  garments  green,  indistinct  in  the 

twilight, 
Stand  like  Druids  o^  eld  with  voices  sad  and  prophetic. 
Stand  like  harpers  hoar,  with  beards  that  rest  on  their  bosoms. 
Loud  from  its  rocky  caverns   the  cleep-voiced  neighboring 

ocean 
Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail  of  the  forest 


Ak  English  Park  Scene. — Bynm. 
It  stood  imbosomed  in  a  happy  valley 

Crowned  by  high  woodlands,  where  the  Druid  oak 
Stood  like  Caractacus  in  act  to  rally 

His  host^  with  broad  arms  'gainst  the  thunder  stroke 
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And  from  beneath  his  bough  were  seen  to  sallj 

The  dappled' foresters  as  daj  awoke. 
The  branching  stag  swept  down  with  all  his  herd 
To  quaff  a  brook  that  murmured  like  a  bird. 
Before  the  mansion  laj  a  lucid  lake. 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshlj  fed 
By  a  river,  which  its  softened  waj  did  take 

In  currents  through  the  calmer  water  spread 
Around ;  the  wild  fowl  nestled  in  the  brake 

And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed ; 
The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  its  brink,  and  stood 
With  their  green  faces  fixed  upon  the  flood. 


The  Dtiko  Pheasaht. — Pope. 

See  I  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springi, 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings. 
Short  is  his  joj ;  he  feels  the  fiery  wound. 
Flutters  in  blood,  and  panting  beats  the  ground. 
Ah,  what  avail  his  glossy,  varying  dyes, 
His  purple  crest,  and  scarlet-circled  eyes, 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold. 
His  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  fiames  with  gold? 


A  Sea  Shell. — Landar^ 

l^ut  I  have  sinuous  shells  of  pearly  hue 

'Within,  and  they  that  lustre  have  imbibed 

In  the  sun's  palace  porch,  where,  when  unyoked, 

His  chariot  wheel  stands  mid  way  in  the  wave.* 

Shake  one,  and  it  awakens;  then  apply 

Its  polished  Hps  to  your  attentive  ear, 

And  it  remembers  its  august  abodes, 

And  murmurs  as  the  ocean  murmurs  there. 

•  That  is,  at  sunset,  when  the  disk  of  the  sun  is  half  way  below  the  hori- 
«on,  and  his  day'#  course  has  been  completed.  This  last  is  poetically  ezr 
pressed  by  saying  that  his  chariot  has  reached  the  palace  porch,  and  that 
the  horses  have  been  taken  from  ii 
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Voice  op  the  Wind.  —  Henry  Taylor. 

The  wind,  when  first  he  rose  and  went  abroad 
Through  the  waste  region,  felt  himself  at  fault, 
Wanting  a  voice,  and  suddenly  to  earth 
Descended  with  a  wafture  and  a  swoop, 
Where,  wandering  volatile,  from  kind  to  kind, 
He  wooed  the  several  trees  to  give  him  one. 
First  he  besought  the  ash ;  the  voice  she  lent 
Fitfully,  with  a  free  and  lashing  change, 
Flung  here  and  there  its  sad  uncertainties : 
The  aspen  next ;  a  fluttered  frivolous  twitter 
Was  her  sole  tribute :  from  the  willow  came, 
So  long  as  dainty  summer  dressed  her  out, 
A  whispering  sweetness ;  but  her  winter  note 
Was  hissing,  dry,  and  reedy :  lastly  the  pine 
Did  he  solicit ;  and  friom  her  he  drew 
A  voice  so  constant,  soft,  and  lowly  deep,  . 
That  there  he  rested,  welcoming  in  her 
A  mild  memorial  of  the  ocean  cave 
Where  he  was  bom. 


Song  op  Praise. — MiUon. 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 

Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  mom 

With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere 

While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 

EQs  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow. 

Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines  • 

With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship,  wave. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling,  tune  his  praise. 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls ;  ye  birds, 

That  singing  up  to  heaven's  gate  ascend. 

Bear  on  your  wings,  and  in  your  notes,  nis  praises 
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IX.  — OOWFER'S  TAME  HARES 


[WnUAX  Cknrpsft  was  born  at  BerUuunpstMul,  In  Bedftwdafaire,  Kaglaad,  He 
16,  17S1,  and  died  April  ft,  1800.  He  wasofai&oxtraaMljdBUoBtoaadi 
■Ktkm;  and  he  had  the  miatirtiine^  when  <mi1j  tiz  yean  old,  to  loat  tm 
mother,  whom  he  haa  oommemorated  in  one  of  the  moat  popular  and  beaolifld  ct  bii 
poemi.  He  was  edncated  at  Westmlnateriehool,  where  hia  gentle  nature  mflmdmodk 
•t  tlko  hands  of  older  and  rongher  lada.  He  «pent  mmm  time  In  the  atady  ct  the  law, 
and  waa  called  to  the  bar;  bnt  his  morbid  temperament  waa  irand  nneiiaal  to  the  dl» 
charge  of  profeeflional  and  oflldal  dntlea.  He  declined  the  atrog^ea  and  the  prlaea 
«f  an  aetlTe  careor,  and  retired  Into  the  eoontry,  to  a  Ufe  of  fedwhrn;  ttvtnf  fer 
many  years  in  the  fiunily  of  Mr.  Unwin,  an  English  deigyman.  His  first  toIvbm  of 
poems,  oontidning  Table  Talk,  Hope,  The  Progrem  of  Error,  Charity,  Ac,  waa  pnl^ 
llahed  in  1782,  when  he  waa  llfty-one  yeara  old.  It  ravely  happens  thai  a  poet^s  first 
appearance  is  w>  late  in  life.  This  volnme  did  not  attract  much  attentloii.  Bnt  In 
1784  he  pnbUshed  The  Task,  which  was  reoelTed  with  mneh  more  fcTor.  Its  rigor* 
Otis  and  manly  style,  its  energetie  moral  toae,  and  Ita  charmtag  pfetvna  ct  nataial 
aeenery  and  domestic  liib^  were  soon  ^v>redated»  althoogh  the  general  taste,  at  that 
time,  preferred  a  more  artificial  style  of  poetry.  After  the  pabUeation  of  The  Tssk, 
he  spent  some  years  in  preparing  a  translation  of  Hoaser  into  blank  TetM^  whkh  waa 
pnbliahed  in  1791.  This  is,  on  the  whole,  the  beat  translation  of  Homer  into  Bngliah ; 
that  is,  it  gires  a  reader  not  acquainted  with  the  original  the  best  idea  of  its  ftsnn  and 
spirit. 

Many  of  Oowper's  smaller  pieces  still  ei^qy  great  and  deserred  popnlarity.  Uka 
many  men  of  habitual  melancholy,  he  had  a  Tela  of  hnmor  running  through  his 
nature.  His  John  Oilptn  is  a  well-known  Instance  of  this;  and  the  aaaa  quality 
throws  a  fineqnent  charm  oyer  Us  correspondence.  Ouwper's  life  is  toll  of  deep  and  sad 
Interest.  HIa  mind  was  more  than  once  eclipsed  by  insanity,  and  often  darkened  hy 
jnelancholy.  He  had  tender  and  loring  friends,  who  watched  OT«r  Urn  with  aflsetioii- 
ate  and  untiring  interest.  His  most  intimate  firiendships  were  with  women ;  and  there 
Is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  masculine  rigor  of  his  style  and  his  feminine  habits 
and  manner  of  life. 

His  letters  are  perhaps  the  best  In  the  language.  They  are  not  superior,  as  intol* 
lectual  eflbrts,  to  tiioee  of  Gray,  Walpole,  Byron,  or  Scott ;  but  they  hare  in  the  highest 
degree  that  conTersational  ease  and  playftal  grace  which  we  most  desire  In  this  dass  of 
writings.  They  are  not  epistolary  essays,  but  genuine  letters — the  unstudied  efftaskma 
of  the  heart,  meant  for  no  eye  bnt  that  of  the  person  to  whom  th^  are  addressed. 
CV^wper's  life  has  been  written,  and  his  poems  and  prose  writings  edited,  by  Southey ; 
and  they  finm.  a  work  of  great  interest^  and  permanent  Tslne  in  literature.] 

In  the  jear  1774,  being  much  indisposed  in  mind  and  bodj, 
incapable  of  diverting  myself  either  with  company  or  books, 
and  jet  in  a  condition  that  made  some  diversion  necessary,  I 
was  glad  of  any  thing  that  would  engage  my  attention  with- 
out fatiguing  it.  The  children  of  a  neighbor  of  mine  had 
a  leveret  given  them  for  a  plaything;  it  was  at  that  time 

4* 
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about  three  months  old.  Understanding  better  how  to  tease 
the  poor  creature  than  to  feed  it,  and  soon  becopiing  weary  of 
their  charge,  they  readiiy  consented  that  their  father,  who  saw 
it  pining  and  growing  leaner  every  day,  should  offer  it  to  my 
acceptance.  I  was  willing  enough  to  take  the  stranger  under 
my  protection,  perceiving  that  in  the  management  of  such  an 
animal,  and  in  the  attempt  to  tame  it,  I  should  find  just  that 
sort  of  employment  that  my  case  required.  It  was  soon 
known  among  the  neighbors  that  I  was  pleased  with  the 
present ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  in  a  short  time  I  had 
'  as  many  leverets  offered  to  me  as  would  have  stocked  a  pad- 
dock. I  undertook  the  care  of  three,  which  it  is  necessary  I 
should  distinguish  here  by  the  names  I  gave  them  —  Puss, 
Tiney,  and  Bess.  Notwithstanding  the  two  feminine  appella- 
tions, I  must  inform  you  that  they  were  all  males.  Immedi- 
ately commencing  carpenter,  I  built  them  houses  to  £leep  in. 
Each  had  a  separate  apartment ;  and  in  the  daytime  they  had 
the  range  of  a  hall.  At  night  each  retired  to  his  own  bed, 
never  intruding  into  that  of  another. 

Puss  grew  presently  familiar,  would  leap  into  my  lap,  raise 
himself  upon  his  hinder  feet,  and  bite  the  hair  from  my  tem- 
ples. He  would  suffer  me  to  take  him  up,  and  carry  him 
about  in  my  arms,  and  has  more  than  once  fallen  fast  asleep 
on  my  knee.  He  was  ill  three  days,  during  which  time  I 
nursed  him,  kept  him  apart  from  his  fellows  that  they  might 
not  molest  him,  and  by  constant  care,  and  trying  him  with  a 
variety  of  herbs,  restored  him  to  perfect  health.  No  creature 
could  be  more  grateful  than  my  patient  after  his  recovery  —  a 
sentiment  which  he  most  significantly  expressed  by  licking 
my  hand,  first  the  back  of  it,  then  the  palm,  then  every  finger 
separately,  then  between  all  the  fingers,  as  if  anxious  to  leave 
no  part  of  it  unsaluted. 

Finding  him  exceedingly  tractable,  I  made  it  my  custom 
to  carry  him  always,  after  breakfast,  into  the  garden,  where 
he  hid  himself  generally  under  the  leaves  of  the  cucum- 
ber vine,  sleeping  or  chewing  the  cud  till  evening:  in  the 
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leaves  of  that  vine  also  he  found  a  favorite  repast  I  had  not 
long  habituated  him  to  this  taste  of  liberty  before  he  began  to 
be  impatient  for  the  return  of  the  time  when  he  might  enjoy 
it.  He  would  invite  me  to  the  garden  by  drumming  on  my 
knee,  and  by  a  look  of  such  expression  as  it  was  impossible  to 
misinterpret.  If  this  ihetoric  did  not  immediately  succeed,  he 
would  take  the  skirt  of  my  coat  between  his  teeth,  and  poll  it 
with  all  his  force.  Thus  Puss  might  be  said  to  be  perfectly 
tamed ;  the  shyness  of  his  temper  was  done  away,  and  on  the 
whole  it  was  visible  by  many  symptinns,  which  I  have  not 
room  to  enumerate,  that  he  was  happier  in  human  sodety 
than  when  shut  up  with  his  natural  companions. 

Not  so  Tiney :  upon  him  the  kindest  treatment  had  not  the 
least  effect.  He,  too^  was  sick,  and  in  his  sickness  had  an 
equal  share  of  my  attention ;  but  if,  after  his  recovery,  I  took 
the  liberty  to  caress  him,  he  would  gnmt,  strike  with  bis  fore 
feet,  spring  forward  and  bite.  He  was,  however,  very  enter- 
taining in  his  way ;  even  his  surliness  was  matter  for  mirth, 
and  in  his  play  he  pre»3rved  such  an  air  of  gravity,  and  per* 
formed  his  feats  with  such  a  solemnity  of  manner,  that  in  him, 
too,  I  had  an  agreeable  companion. 

Bess,  who  died  soon  after  he  was  fblly  grown,  and  whose 
death  was  occasioned  by  his  being  turned  into  his  box,  which 
had  been  washed,  while  it  was  yet  damp,  was  a  hare  of  great 
humor  and  drollery.  Puss  was  tamed  by  gentle  usage; 
Tiney  was  not  to  be  tamed  at  all ;  and  Bess  had  a  courage  and 
confidence  that  made  him  tame  from  the  be^nning.  I  always 
admitted  them  into  the  parlor  after  supper,  where,  the  carpet 
afibrding  their  feet  a  firm  hold,  they  would  frisk  and  bound, 
and  play  a  thousand  gambob,  in  which  Bess,  being  remadLa- 
bly  strong  and  fearless,  was  always  superior  to  the  rest,  and 
proved  himself  the  Yestris  of  the  party.  One  evening  the 
cat,  bein£^  in  the  room,  had  the  hardiness  to  pat  Bess  on  the 
dieek  —  an  indignity  which  he  resented  by  drumming  upon  her 
back  with  such  violence  that  the  cat  was  happy  to  escape  irom 
under  the  paws,  and  hide  herself. 
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I  describe  these  animals,  as  having  eadi  a  character  of  Ids 
own.  Such  were  thej  in  fact,  and  their  countenances  were  so 
expressive  of  that  character,  that,  when  I  looked  only  on  the 
face  of  either,  I  immediately  knew  which  it  was.  It  is  said 
that  a  shepherd,  however  numerous  his  flock,  soon  becomes 
so  familiar  with  their  features,  that  he  can,  by  that  uidication 
only,  distinguish  each  from  all  the  rest ;  and  yet,  to  a  conmion 
observer,  the  difference  is  hardly  perceptible.  I  doubt  not 
that  the  same  discrimination  in  the  cast  of  countenances  would 
be  discoverable  in  hares,  and  am  persuaded  that  among  a 
thousand  of  them  no  two  could  be  found  exactly  similar — a 
circumstance  little  suspected  by  those  who  have  not  had 
opportunity  to  observe  it. 

These  creatures  have  a  singular  sagacity  in  discovering  tbe 
minutest  alteration  that  is  made  in  the  place  to  which  they 
are  accustomed,  and  instantly  apply  their  nose  to  the  examina- 
tion of  a  new  object.  A  small  hole  being  burned  in  the  car- 
pet, it  was  mended  with  a  patch,  and  that  patch  in  a  moment 
underwent  the  closest  scrutiny.  They  seem,  too,  to  be  very 
much  directed  by  the  smell  in  the  choice  of  their  favorites :  to 
some  persons,  though  they  saw  them  daily,  they  could  never  be 
reconciled,  and  would  even  scream  when  they  attempted  to 
touch  them ;  but  a  miller  coming  in  engaged  their  affections 
at  once ;  his  powdered  coat  had  charms  that  were  irresistible. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  my  intimate  acquaintance  with  these 
specimens  of  the  kind  has  told  me  to  hold  the  sportsman's 
amusement  in  abhorrence ;  he  little  knows  what  amiable 
creatures  he  persecutes,  of  what  gratitude  they  are  capable, 
how  cheerful  they  are  in  spirits,  what  enjoyment  they  have  of 
life,  and  that  if  they  seem  impressed  with  a  peculiar  dread 
of  man,  it  is  only  because  man  gives  them  peculiar  cause 
for  it 
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X— THE  PABBOT. 


[Thokab  OAMmu  WM  bom  In  Qltmgom,  Jvl j  V,  1777,  aad  dlid  Ib  Wwlngm^  te 
Fnuioe^  June  Ifi,  1844.  Hia  flnt  poem.  The  FleMora  of  Ho|m»  wm  poblUiad  fa  17M^ 
and  was  anitwnlly  read  and  admired.  EUa  Qet tiude  of  Wjooilag  wai  paUtahed  ia 
1809,  and  waa  receiTed  with,  equal  fcTor.  It  eontalDa  pamcH  of  p«at  (laacilptlfi 
beauty,  and  the  oonciiiding  portioiia  are  ftiQ  of  pathoa ;  bat  the  alaiy  iMivaa  lanf  fcl1y» 
and  there  is  a  ynait  of  truth  in  the  ooatume^  and  of  probabOity  In  tb»  incManta  Hia 
g«nluB  ia  seen  to  greater  advantaga  In  hia  ahorter  pnHia,  aooh  aa  O^Oimumk^  Gkild* 
Lochiel'a  Warning,  Hohenlinden,'The  Battle  of  the  Battle,  and  Ta  MariBara  of  Bngiaod. 
Theae  are  matclileaB  poona ;  with  a  ring  and  power  thatatir  the  blood,  and  at  thaaama 
time  a  magic  of  eq^reaalon  which  ihatena  the  wocdi  ftnver  to  the  moBory. 

No  poet  of  our  timea  haa  contributed  ao  much,  in  proportion  to  the  aztant  «f  hia 
writingB,  to  that  atodc  of  eetabliahed  quotattona  which  paaa  along  ftom  Up  to  llp^  and 
bom  pen  to  pen,  without  any  thoui^t  aa  to  their  origin.  Campbell  tired,  dortng  tiia 
greater  part  of  Ida  life,  after  early  manhood,  in  London  or  ita  neighborttood,  and  waa 
fir  aome  yean  editor  <tf  the  New  Monthly  Magaiine  He  wrote  in  proae  with  graoa 
and  animatimi.  The  preliminary  eaaay  prefixed  to  liia  l^wdmena  of  tlie  Brttieh  poets 
(flrat  publiahed  in  1819)  ia  an  admirable  piece  of  eritftdam,  and  la  eaneatly  oon- 
mended  to  all  wlio  wiah  to  comprehend  the  wealth  of  tlie  poetical  literature  of  &i9> 
land.  GampbeU'a  dignity  of  character  waa  liardly  equal  to  Ida  inteUectual  gifia;  and 
ahadowa  of  infirmity  eometlmea  darfcmed  the  bright  diak  of  Ida  geniua.  HewaamuA 
tried  in  hia  domeatic  relationa.  Hia  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  died  many  yean 
befive  1dm;  and  of  two  aona,  hia  whole Ihmily,  one  died  in  ddkUiood,  and  tlia  other, 
who  aurrited  hia  fkther,  waa  of  infirm  mind  ftom  hia  birth. 

More  detailed  accounta  of  Campbell^a  life  and  writinga  may  be  Ibund  in  hie  life  and 
Lettera,  by  I>r.  William  Beattie,  and  in  a  good  biographical  aketch  by  Mt.  ^Ma  flai^ 
gent,  prefl'\ed  to  an  edition  of  hia  poema  publiahed  by  Phillip  Sampaon,  k  Oo.,  of 
Beaton,  in  1854.] 

The  deep  affections  of  the  breast^ 
That  Heaven  to  living  things  imparts^ 
Are  not  exclusively  possessed 
Bj  human  hearts. 

A  paiTot,  fixun  the  Spanish  Maini . 
FuU  joung,  and  early  caged,  came  o'er. 
With  bright  wings,  to  the  bleak  domain 
Of  Mulla's  shore. 

To  spicy  groves  where  he  had  won 
His  plumage  of  resplendent  hue, 
Hid  native  fruits,  and  skies,  and  sun, 
He  bade  adieu. 
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For  these  he  changed  the  smoke  of  tui^ 
A  heathery  land  and  inisty  sky, 

And  turned  on  rocks  and  raging  snif 
His  golden  eye. 

But,  petted,  in  our  dimate  cold 
He  lived  and  chattered  many  a  day ; 
Until  with  age,  from  green  and  gold, 
His  wings  grew  gray. 

At  last,  when,  seeming  blind  and  dumb. 
He  scolded,  laughed,  and  spoke  no  more, 
A  Spanish  stranger  chanced  to  come 
To  Mulla's  shore. 

He  hailed  the  bird  in  Spanish  speech ; 
The  bird  in  Spanish  speech  replied, 
*  Flapped  round  his  cage  with  joyous  8creecl^ 
Dropped  down,  and  died.* 


XL— TEE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  SHIELD. 

BlAQKOKT. 

[ThiB  pieoei  introduced  matnly  finr  the  ezceUent  manl  it  oonTeyB,  on  the  danger  if 
ndi  dedsionfl  and  the  propriety  of  looking  s^tioth  lidee  of  »  question.  Is  taken  iroia 
tibe  Elegant  Extracts;  and  it  there  appears  with  the  name  of  Biaumobt— who  Le  irwi 
I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.] 

In  the  days  of  knight  errantry  and  paganism,  one  of  our  old 
British  princes  set  up  a  statue  to  the  goddess  of  victory  in  a 
point  where  four  roads  met.  In  her  right  hand  she  held  a 
spear,  and  her  left  rested  upon  a  shield.  The  outside  of  this 
shield  was  of  gold,  and  the  inside  of  silver.  On  the  former 
was  inscribed,  in  the  old  British  language,  ^  To  the  goddess 

*  The  aboye  poem  records  an  inddeiit  which  actually  took  place. 
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t««r&Torable  **  and  on  the  other,  ^  For  four  yictories  obtained 
saooessiTelj  over  the  Picta  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  north- 
ern islands." 

It  happened  one  daj  ihat  two  knights  eompletelj  anned, 
one  in  black  armor,  the  other  in  white,  arrived,  from  opposite 
parts  of  the  country,  at  this  statue,  just  about  the  same  time ; 
and  as  neither  of  them  had  seen  it  before,  thej  stopped  to  read 
the  inscription,  and  observe  the  excellence  of  its  workmanship. 

After  contemplating  it  for  some  time,  ^  This  golden  shield," 
sajB  the  black  knight.  "Golden  shield!"  cried  the  white 
knight,  who  was  as  strictly  observing  the  opposite  side ;  **  why,  if 
I  have  my  eyes,  it  is  silver."  "  I  know  nothing  of  your  eyes,*' 
replied  the  black  knight,  "  but  if  ever  I  saw  a  golden  shield  in 
my  life,  this  is  one."  "  Yes,"  returned  the  white  knight,  smil- 
ing, "  it  is  very  probable,  indeed,  that  they  should  expose  a 
shield  of  gold  in  so  public  a  place  as  this :  for  my  part,  I  won- 
der even  a  silver  one  is  not  too  strong  a  temptation  for  the 
devotion  of  some  people  who  pass  this  way ;  and  it  appears  by 
the  date,  that  this  has  been  here  above  three  years." 

The  black  knight  could  not  bear  the  snule  with  which  this 
was  delivered,  and  grew  so  warm  in  the  dispute  that  it  soon 
ended  in  a  challenge ;  they  both  therefore  turned  their  horses, 
and  rode  back  so  far  as  to  have  sufficient  space  for  their 
career ;  then  fixing  their  spears  in  'their  rests,  they  flew  at 
each  other  with  the  greatest  fury  and  impetuosity.  Their 
shock  was  so  rude,  and  the  blow  on  each  side  so  effectual,  that 
they  both  fell  to  the  ground,  much  wounded  and  bruised,  and 
lay  there  for  some  time  as  in  a  trance. 

A  good  Druid,  who  was  travelling  that  way,  found  them  in 
this  condition.  The  Druids  were  the  physicians  of  those  times, 
as  well  as  the  priests.  He  had  a  sovereign  balsam  about  him, 
which  he  had  composed  himself,  for  he  was  very  skilful  in  all 
the  plants  that  grew  in  the  fields  or  in  the  forests ;  he  stanched 
their  blood,  applied  his  balsam  to  their  woimds,  and  brought 
them,  as  it  were,  from  death  to  life  again.  As  soon  as  they 
were  sufficiently  recovered,  he  began  to  inquire  into  the  occa- 
sion of  their  quarreL     ^Why,  this  man,"  cried  the  hlack 
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knighty  ^will  have  it  that  yonder  shield  is  silver.''  ^  And  he 
will  have  it,"  replied  the  white  knight,  **  that  it  is  gold,"  and 
then  told  him  all  the  particulars  of  the  affair. 

^  Ah,"  said  the  Droid  with  a  sigh,  ^  jou  are  hoth  of  70a,  mj 
brethren,  in  the  right,  and  both  of  70a  in  the  wrong:  had 
either  of  70U  given  himself  time  to  look  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  shield,  as  well  as  that  which  first  presented  itself  to  view, 
all  this  passion  and  bloodshed  might  have  been  avoided ;  how- 
ever^ there  is  a  ver7  good  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  evils 
that  have  be&Ilen  70U  on  this  occasion.  Permit  me,  thereforey 
to  entreat  70a  b7  all  our  gods,  and  b7  this  goddess  of  victory 
in  particular,  never  to  enter  into  an7  dispute  for  the  future,  tiU 
70U  have  fiuiij  considered  both  sides  of  the  question."      -^ 


Xn.— ENVY  AND  EMULATION. 

M&s.  Babbauld. 

[AnrA  LmTiA  Aixnr  was  bom  in  Klbworth  Harooort,  in  Leicestenhire,  Knglantfj 
June  20, 1748,  was  married  to  the  ReT.  Bochemond  Barbanld,  a  gentleman  of  Freudi 
extraction,  in  1774,  and  died  March  29, 1825.  Her  ibther,  the  Ber.  John  Aildn,  itm 
teacher  of  a  boys'  school,  and  by  him  she  was  car^Uly  and  well  educated.  For  many 
years  after  her  marriage  she  assisted  her  husband  in  the  instmction  (tf  youth.  In 
which  she  showed  great  skUL  Her  Early  Lessons,  and  her  Hymns  in  Prose, — Ibr  whidi 
00  many  children,  both  in  England  and  America,  have  had  occasion  to  be  grateftil  to 
her, — were  written  as  practical  manuals  for  the  training  of  some  of  her  own  pupils. 
She  also  assisted  her  brother,  the  Ber.  Dr.  Aikin,  in  the  composition  of  that  admirabla 
book.  Evenings  at  Home. 

Mrs.  Barbauld  wrote  admirably  in  prose,  and  her  poetry  is  always  graoeftd  and 
poUshed,  and  occasionally  elevated  and  impressive, — especially  in  her  moral  and 
religions  pieces.  She  waq  a  warm  Mend  of  religioas  and  political  liberty,  at  a  time 
when  the  cause  of  liberty  was  not  so  popular  in  England  as  It  is  now ;  and  some  of  her 
occasional  pamphlets,  called  forth  by  the  political  questions  of  the  day,  are  written  with 
masculine  vigor  and  eloquence.  Her  manners  and  conversation  were  attractive,  and 
she  had  a  large  circle  of  loving  and  admiring  friends. 

Mrs.  Barbanld*s  works  were  coUeeted,  after  her  death,  and  pabUsbed  hi  two  TotamiM^ 
with  a  momoir  by  her  niooe^  Bflas  Jauj  Aikin.] 

At  one  of  the  celebrated  schools  of  painting  in  Ital7,  a 
young  man  named  Giudotto*  produced  a  piece  so  excellent  thai 

•  The  first  syllable  in  this  word  is  pronounced  like  the  word/MP. 
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it  gained  the  admiration  of  alL  the  masters  in  the  art  Thk 
performance  was  looked  upon  with  very  dijSerent  ejes  bj  two 
of  his  fellow-scholars. 

Bronello,  the  elder  of  them,  who  had  himself  aoqnired  soma 
reputation  in  his  studies,  regarded  alL  the  honor  Giudotto  bad 
acquired  as  so  much  taken  from  himself,  and  longed  for  noth- 
ing else  so  much  as  to  see  him  lose  the  credit  he  had  gained. 
A&aid  openlj  to  decrj  the  merit  of  a  woric  which  had  gained 
the  approbation  of  the  best  judges,  he  threw  out  secret  insinu- 
ations that  Giudotto  had  been  assisted  in  it  by  one  or  other 
of  his  masters;  and  he  affected  to  represent  it  as  a  sort  of 
lucky  hit,  which  the  reputed  author  would  probably  never 
equal. 

Not  so  Lorenzo.  Though  a  very  young  proficient  in  the 
art,  he  comprehended  in  its  full  extent  the  exoellenoe  of  Gia- 
dotto's  performance,  and  became  one  of  his  sincerest  admirers. 
Fired  with  the  praises  he  daily  heard  bestowed  on  Giudotto, 
his  fellow-pupil,  he  ardently  desired  to  deserve  the  same,  and 
placed  him  before  Ms  eyes  as  a  model,  which  it  was  his  highest 
ambition  to  equaL  He  entered  with  his  whole  soul  into  the 
career  of  improvement,  was  the  first  and  last  of  all  the  scholars 
in  the  designing  room,  and  devoted  to  practice  those  hours  at 
home  which  other  youths  passed  in  amusement.  It  was  long 
before  he  could  please  himself  with  any  of  his  attempts,  and  he 
was  continually  repeating  to  himself,  ''Alas!  how  far  distant  is 
this  fix)m  Giudotto's  I"  At  length,  however,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  becoming  sensible  of  his  progress ;  and  having  re- 
ceived considerable  applause  for  one  of  his  performances,  he 
ventured  to  say  to  himself,  ''And  why  may  not  I  too  become  a 
Giudotto?" 

Giudotto  had  now  prepared,  for  the  amiiversary  of  the  day 
when  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  school,  a  piece  which  was  to 
excel  all  he  had  before  executed.  He  had  just  finished  it  on 
the  evening  before  the  exhibition,  and  nothing  remained  but  to 
hei^ten  the  color  by  means  of  a  transparent  varnish.  The 
malignant  Brunello  contrived  artfully  to  convey  iuto  the  Vial 
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ooQtainhig  his  varmsh  some  drops  of  a  caustic  preparation,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  entirely  destroy  the  beauty  and 
splendor  of  the  piece.  Giudotto  laid  it  on  by  candle  light, 
and  then  with  great  satis£ix^on  hung  up  his  picture  in  the 
public  room  against  the  morrow.  Lorenzo,  with  vast  applica- 
tion, had  finished  a  piece,  which  he  humbly  hoped  might  appear 
not  greatly  inferior  to  some  of  Giudotto's  earlier  perform- 
ances. 

The  important  day  arrived.  The  company  assembled  in  the 
great  room,  where  the  light  had  just  been  fully  admitted  by 
drawing  a  curtain.  All  went  up  to  Giudotto's  picture,  when, 
behold,  instead  of  the  beauty  which  they  had  conceived,  there 
was  nothing  but  a  dead  surface  of  confused  and  blotched  colors. 
The  unfortunate  youth  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears,  and  ex- 
claimed that  he  was  betrayed  and  undone.  Lorenzo,  little  less 
affected  than  Giudotto  himself,  cried  out,  ^  Gentlemen,  this  is 
not  Giudotto's  work :  I  saw  it  when  only  half  finished,  and  it 
was  then  an  exquisite  performance." 

Every  one  admired  Lorenzo,  and  sympathized  in  the  dis- 
grace of  Giudotto ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  adjudge  the  prize 
to  his  picture,  in  the  state  in  which  they  beheld  it.  It  was 
therefore  awarded  to  Lorenzo,  who  presented  it  to  Giudotto, 
sayings  "  Take  what  merit  would  have  acquired  you,  had  not 
the  basest  malice  and  envy  defrauded  you  of  it.  If  hereafter 
I  may  aspire  to  equal  you,  it  shall  be  by  means  of  fair  compe- 
tition, not  by  the  aid  of  treachery.** 

Lorenzo's  noble  conduct  excited  the  warmest  encomiums 
among  the  judges,  who  at  length  determined  that  for  this  time 
there  should  be  two  equal  prizes  distributed ;  for,  if  Giudotto 
had  deserved  the  prize  of  painting,  Lorenzo  was  entitled  Ut 
ihat  of  virtue* 
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Xm  — SENECA  LAKE. 


[Jaus  Gatk  Pxrgital  was  born  in  KenslngtoB,  Ooongcttent,  Septombf  11^  ITfli 
^M  gradoated  at  Tale  College  in  1815,  and  died  in  Maj,  UML  M<mI  of  hii  poant  «■• 
written  in  youtli  and  early  manhood.  Tliey  are  mniical,  inv«itiT«^  BMrked  by  a  Ml> 
liant  and  creative  fancy,  and  a  eopioas  oonunand  of  ezprenive  laagnage;  bat,  la  gatf 
eial,  tbey  lack  the  warmth  and  intereel  which  oome  from  tlie  pawJOM  and  aflNtlpat 
of  the  homan  heart. 

Jfr.  Percival  waa  a  man  of  ▼arfcms  and  profound  learalBg,  bolb  in  ■denao  and  litonk 
tare,  especially  in  geology,  botany,  geognqthy,  and  jAUology .  Hie  liabita  were  pacnUif 
and  eccentric ;  and  for  many  years  iMfore  his  death  he  lived  In  gieat  sednrioii.1 

On  thj  fiiir  bosom,  silyer  lake, 

The  wild  swan  spreads  his  snowy  sail, 
And  round  his  breast  the  ripples  break, 

As  down  he  bears  before  the  gale. 

I 

On  thy  fair  bosom,  waveless  stream. 

The  dipping  paddle  echoes  far. 
And  flashes  in  the  moonlight  gleam. 

And  bright  reflects  the  polar  star. 

The  waves  along  thy  pebbly  shore, 

As  blows  the  north  wind,  heave  their  fiMUD, 

And  curl  around  the  dashing  oar 
As  late  the  boatman  hies  him  home. 

How  sweet,  at  set  of  sun,  to  view 
Thy  golden  mirror  spreading  wide, 

And  see  the  mist  of  mantling  blue 

Float  round  the  distant  mountain's  side  1 

At  midnight  hour,  as  shines  the  moon, 

A  sheet  of  silver  spreads  below, 
And  swifb  she  cuts,  at  highest  noon. 

Light  douds,  like  wreaths  of  purest  snow. 

On  thy  fair  bosom,  silver  lake, 

O,  I  could  ever  sweep  the  oar. 
When  early  birds  at  morning  break. 

And  evening  tells  us  toil  is  o'er. 
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XIV.— THE  HILL  OF  SCIENCE.    A  VISION. 

Hbs.  Babbaukd. 

In  that  season  of  the  year  when  the  serenity  of  the  sky,  the 
vitrious  fruits  which  cover  the  ground,  the  discolored  foliage 
of  the  trees,  and  all  the  sweet  but  fading  graces  of  inspiring 
autumn,  open  the  mind  to  benevolence,  and  dispose  it  fov 
contemplation,  I  was  wandering  in  a  beautiftil  and  romandc 
country,  till  curiosity  began  to  give  way  to  weariness ;  and  I 
sat  me  down  on  the  fragment  of  a  rock  overgrown  with  moss, 
where  the  rustling  of  the  falling  leaves,  the  dashing  of  waters^ 
and  the  hum  of  the  distant  city,  soothed  my  mind  into  the  most 
perfect  tranquillity;  and  sleep  insensibly  stole  upon  me,  as  I  was 
indulging  the  agreeable  reveries  which  the  objects  around  me 
naturally  inspired. 

I  immediately  found  myself  in  a  vast,  extended  plain,  in  the 
middle  of  wliich  arose  a  mountain  higher  than  I  had  before  any 
conception  of.  It  was  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people, 
chiefly  youth ;  many  of  whom  pressed  forwards  with  the  Hve- 
liest  expression  of  ardor  in  their  countenance,  though  the  way 
was  in  many  places  steep  and  difficult.  I  observed  that  those 
who  had  but  just  begun  to  climb  the  hiU  thought  themselves 
not  far  from  the  top;  but  as  they  proceeded  new  hiUs  were 
continually  rising  to  their  view,  and  the  summit  of  the  highest 
they  could  before  discern  seemed  but  the  foot  of  another,  till 
the  mountain  at  length  appeared  to  lose  itself  in  the  clouds. 
As  I  was  gazing  on  these  things  with  astonishment,  my  good 
genius  suddenly  appeared.  "  The  mountain  before  thee,"  said 
he,  "is  the  Hill  of  Science.  On  the  top  is  the  Temple  of 
Truth,  whose  head  is  above  the  clouds,  and  a  veil  of  pure  light 
covers  her  fa<5e.  Observe  the  progress  of  her  votaries;  be 
silent  and  attentive." 

I  saw  that  the  only  regular  approach  to  the  mountain  was 
oy  a  gate,  called  the  .  Gate  of  Languages.  It  was  kept  by  a 
wnman  of  a  pensive  and  thoughtful  appearance,  whose  lips  wera 
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eontmuallj  moying,  as  though  she  repeated  smnething  to  hei^ 
self.  Her  name  was  Memory.  On  entering  this  first  endo* 
sure,  I  was  stunned  with  a  confused  murmur  of  jarring  Toioes 
and  dissonant  sounds,  which  increased  upon  me  to  such  a  de* 
gree  that  I  was  utterly  confounded,  and  could  compare  the 
noise  to  nothing  hut  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  BabeL  The 
road  was  also  rough  and  stony,  and  rendered  more  difllcolt  by 
heaps  of  rubbish  continually  tumbled  down  fiom  the  higher 
parts  of  the  mountain,  and  broken  ruins  of  ancient  buildings^ 
which  the  travellers  were  obliged  to  dimb  over  at  every  step ; 
insomuch  that  many,  disgusted  with  so  rough  a  b^inning, 
turned  back,  and  attempted  the  mountain  no  more;  while 
others,  having  conquered  this  difficulty,  had  no  spirits  to  ascend 
farther,  and  sitting  down  oa  some  fragment  of  the  rubbishy 
harangued  the  multitude  below  with  the  greatest  marks  of  im- 
portance and  self-complacency. 

About  half  way  up  the  hill  I  observed  on  each  side  the  path 
a  thick  forest  covered  with  continual  fogs,  and  cut  out  into 
labyrinths,  cross  alleys,  and  serpentine  walks,  entangled  with 
thorns  and  briers.  This  was  called  the  Wood  of  £rn>r;  and 
I  heard  the  voices  of  many  who  were  lost  up  and  down  in  it, 
calling  to  one  another,  and  endeavoring  in  vain  to  extricate 
themselves.  The  trees  in  many  places  shot  their  boughs  over 
the  path,  and  a  thick  mist  of^en  rested  on  it,  yet  never  so 
much  but  that  it  was  discernible  by  the  light  which  beamed 
from  the  countenance  of  Truth. 

In  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  mountain  were  placed  the 
bowers  of  the  Muses,  whose  office  it  was  to  cheer  the  spirits  of 
the  travellers,  and  encourage  their  fainting  steps  with  songs 
frt>m  their  divine  harps.  Not  far  from  hence  were  the  fields 
of  Fiction,  filled  with  a  variety  of  wild  flowers,  springing  up  in 
the  greatest  luxuriance,  of  richer  scents  and  brighter  colors 
than  I  had  observed  in  any  other  climate.  And  near  them  was 
the  dark  walk  of  Allegory,  so  artificially  shaded,  that  the  light 
at  noonday  was  never  stronger  than  that  of  a  bright  moonshine. 
This  gave  it  a  pleasingly  romantic  air  for  those  who  delig^ited 

5* 
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in  oootemplation.  The  paths  and  aUejs  were  perplexed  witb 
intricate  windings,  and  were  all  terminated  with  the  statue  of 
a  Grace,  a  Virtue,  or  a  Muse. 

After  I  had  observed  these  things,  I  turned  my  eye  towards 
the  multitudes  who  were  climbing  the  steep  ascent,  and  ob- 
served amongst  them  a  youth  of  a  lively  look,  a  piercing  eye, 
and  something  fiery  and  irregular  in  all  his  motions.  His 
name  was  Genius.  He  darted  like  an  eagle  up  the  mountain, 
and  left  his  companions  gazing  after  him  with  envy  and  admi« 
ration ;  but  his  progress  'was  unequal,  and  interrupted  by  a 
thousand  caprices.  When  Pleasure  warbled  in  the  valley,  he 
mingled  in  her  train.  When  Pride  beckoned  towards  the 
precipice,  he  ventured  to  the  tottering  edge.  He  delighted  in 
devious  and  untried  paths,  and  made  so  many  excursions  from 
the  road  that  his  feebler  companions  often  outstripped  him.  I 
observed  that  the  Muses  beheld  him  with  partiality ;  but  Truth 
often  frowned  and  turned  aside  her  face. 

While  Grenius  was  thus  wasting  his  strength  in  eccentric 
flights,  I  saw  a  person  of  a  very  different  appearance,  named 
Application.  He  crept  along  with  a  slow  and  unremitting  pace, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  patiently  removing 
every  stone  that  obstructed  his  way,  till  he  saw  most  of  those 
below  him  who  had  at  first  derided  his  slow  and  toilsome  pro- 
gress. Indeed  there  were  few  who  ascended  the  hill  with  equal 
and  uninterrupted  steadiness ;  for,  besides  the  difficulties  of  the 
way,  they  were  continually  solicited  to  turn  aside  by  a  numer- 
ous crowd  of  Appetites,  Passions,  and  Pleasures,  whose  impor- 
tunity when  they  had  once  complied  with,  they  became  less  and 
less  able  to  resist ;  and  though  they  often  returned  to  the  path, 
the  asperities  of  the  road  were  more  severely  felt,  the  hill  ap- 
peared more  steep  and  rugged,  the  fruits  which  were  wholesome 
and  refreshing  seemed  harsh  and  ill  tasted,  their  si^t  grew 
dim,  and  their  feet  tripped  at  every  little  obstruction. 

I  saw,  with  some  surprise,  that  the  Muses,  whose  business 
was  to  cheer  and  encourage  those  who  were  toiling  up  the 
•Boenty  would  often  sing  in  the  bowers  of  Pleasure,  and  acoam* 
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pan  J  those  Tvho  were  enticed  awaj  at  the  call  of  the 
thej  accompanied  them,  however,  hut  a  little  waj,  and  alwi^ 
forsook  them  when  they  lost  sight  of  the  hilL  The  tyrants 
then  doubled  their  chains  upon  the  unhappy  d^tlveav  aod  led 
them  away,  without  resistance,  to  the  cells  of  Ignoraooe  or  the 
mansions  of  Misery.  Amongst  the  innumerable  sedooerSy  who 
were  endeavoring  to  draw  away  the  votaries  of  Truth  hoax  the 
path  of  Science,  there  was  one  so  little  formidable  111  her 
appearance,  and  so  gentle  and  languid  in  her  attemptM,  thiit  I 
should  scarcely  have  taken  notice  of  her,  but  for  the  numbers 
she  had  imperceptibly  loaded  with  her  chains.  Indolence,  (for 
80  she  was  called,)  far  from  proceeding  to  open  hostilities,  did 
not  attempt  to  turn  their  feet  out  of  the  path,  but  conU»sted 
herself  with  retarding  their  progress;  and  the  purpose  «he 
oould  not  force  them  to  abandon  she  persuaded  them  to  delay* 

Her  touch  had  a  power  like  that  of  the  torpedo,  which  with- 
ered the  strength  of  those  who  came  within  its  influence,  fler 
unhappy  captives  still  turned  their  faces  towards  the  temple, 
and  always  hoped  to  arrive  there ;  but  the  ground  seemed  to 
slide  from  beneath  their  feet,  and  they  found  themselves  at  the 
bottom  before  they  suspected  they  had  changed  their  place* 
The  placid  serenity  which  at  first  appeared  in  their  counte- 
nance changed  by  degrees  into  a  melancholy  languor,  which 
was  tinged  with  deeper  and  deeper  gloom,  as  they  glidtsd  down 
the  Stream  of  Insignificance — a  dariL  and  sluggish  water,  which 
is  curled  by  no  breeze,  and  enlivened  by  no  murmur,  till  it 
falls  into  a  dead  sea,  where  startled  passengers  are  awakened 
by  the  shock,  and  the  next  moment  buried  in  the  Gulf  of 
Oblivion. 

Of  all  the  unhappy  deserters  from  the  paths  of  Science,  none 
seemed  less  able  to  return  than  the  followers  of  Indolence. 
The  captives  of  Appetite  and  Passion  could  often  seize  the 
moment  when  their  tyrants  were  languid  or  asleep  to  escape 
firom  their  enchantment ;  but  the  dominion  of  Indolence  was 
constant  and  unremitted,  and  seldom  resisted  till  resistance 
was  in  vain. 
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After  contemplating  these  things,  I  turned  my  eyes  towards 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  where  the  air  was  always  pure  and 
exhilarating,  the  path  shaded  with  laurels  and  other  ever* 
greens,  and  the  effulgence  which  beamed  from  the  face  of  the 
goddess  seemed  to  shed  a  glory  round  her  votaries.  ^  Happy," 
said  I,  '^are  they  who  are  permitted  to  ascend  the  mountain!" 
But  while  I  was  pronouncing  this  exclamation  with  uncom«* 
mon  ardor,  I  saw  standing  beside  me  a  form  of  diviner  features 
and  a  more  benign  radiance.  ^^  Happier,"  said  she,  '^  are  those 
whom  Virtue  conducts  to  the  mansions  of  Content  I "  "  What," 
said  I,  "  does  Virtue  then  reside  in  the  vale  ?"  "  I  am  found," 
said  she,  ^  in  the  vale,  and  I  illuminate  the  mountain ;  I  cheer 
the  cottager  at  his  toil,  and  iospire  the  toge  at  his  meditation. 
I  mingle  ia  the  crowd  of  cities,  and  bless  the  hermit  in  his  celL 
I  have  a  temple  in  every  heart  that  owns  my  influence ;  and 
to  him  that  wishes  for  me  I  am  already  present.  Science  may 
raise  you  to  eminence,  but  I  alone  can  guide  you  to  felicity." 
While  the  goddess  was  thus  speaking,  I  stretched  out  my  arms 
towards  her  with  a  vehemence  which  broke  my  slumbers.  The 
chill  dews  were  falling  around  me,  and  the  shades  of  evening 
stretched  over  the  landscape.  I  hastened  homeward,  and 
resigned  the  night  to  silence  and  meditation. 


XV  —  HOMR 

OORDBB. 

[From  a  Tolame  entitled  Star  in  the  East,  and  other  poems,  Iqr  Joseah  Ooitdxii,  pab- 
lished  in  London,  in  1824.  Blr.  Conder  was  also  the  author  of  a  Dictionary  of  Geognw 
phy,  and  the  compiler  of  a  work  in  thirty  small  volomes,  called  The  Modem  Traveller. 
Be  died  in  December,  1866,  aged  66.] 

That  is  not  home  where,  day  by  day, 
I  wear  the  bnsy  hours  away ; 
That  is  not  home  where  lonely  night 
Prepares  me  for  the  toils  of  light : 
^Tis  hope,  and  joy,  and  memory  give 
A  home  in  which  the  heart  can  live 
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These  walls  no  lingering  hopes  endear, 
No  fond  remembrance  chains  me  here ; 
Cheerless  I  heave  the  lonelj  sigh : 
EHza,  canst  thou  tell  me  why  ? 
Tis  where  thou  art  is  home  to  me. 
And  home  without  thee  cannot  be. 

There  are  who  strangely  love  to  roaniy 
And  find  in  wildest  haimts  their  homei 
And  some  in  halls  of  lordly  state. 
Who  yet  are  homeless,  desolate. 
The  sailor's  home  is  on  the  main, 
The  warrior's  on  the  tented  plain, 
The  maiden's  in  her  bower  of  rest. 
The  infant* s  on  its  mother's  breast : 
But  where  thou  art  is  home  to  me. 
And  home  without  thee  cannot  be. 

There  is  no  home  in  haUs  of  pride ; 
They  are  too  high,  and  cold,  and  wide* 
No  home  is  by  the  wanderer  found : 
Tis  not  in  place ;  it  hath  no  bound : 
It  is  a  circling  atmosphere, 
Investing  all  the  heart  holds  dear : 
A  law  of  strange,  attractive  force, 
That  holds  the  feehngs  in  their  ooiiiie« 

It  is  a  presence  undefined, 
(yershadowing  the  conscious  mind ; 
Where  love  and  duty  sweetly  blend 
To  consecrate  the  name  of  friend : 
Where'er  thou  art  is  home  to  me. 
And  home  without  thee  cannot  be. 

My  love,  forgive  the  anxious  sigh  — 
I  hear  the  moments  rushing  by, 
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And  think  that  life  is  fleeting  &8t, 
That  jouth  with  health  will  soon  be  pait 
O,  when  will  time  consenting  give 
The  home  in  which  my  heart  can  live  ? 
There  shall  the  past  and  future  meet. 
And  o'er  our  couch^  in  union  sweet. 
Extend  their  cherub  wings,  and  shower 
Bright  influence  on  the  present  hour. 
O,  when  shall  Israel's  mystic  guide, 
The  pillared  cloud,  our  steps  decide, 
Then,  resting,  spread  its  guardian  shade, 
To  bless  the  home  which  love  hath  made  ? 
Daily,  my  love,  shall  thence  arise 
Our  hearts'  united  sacrifice. 
And  home  indeed  a  home  wiU  be. 
Thus  consecrate  and  shared  with  thee. 


XVI— THE  DISCONTENTED  PENDULUM. 

jAn  Tatlob. 

iJAjn  Tatlob  was  Imm  in  London,  September  23, 1788,  and  died  April  12,  18M 
Ber  &ther  was  a  writer  of  books,  and  one  of  ber  brotben  Is  the  celebrated  author  of 
The  Natural  ^Ustory  of  Bnthiuiasm,  Saturday  Bvenlng,  ke*  8bB  wrote  Displaj,  « 
tale,  EMays  In  Rhyme  on  Murala  and  Manners,  Original  Poems  ft>r  Inflmt  Minds,  (a 
fliTorite  book  with  children,  and  deservedly  so,)  and  Rhymes  Ibr  the  Nnrsery.  She 
also  oontributed^maay  articles  to  the  Youth's  Magadne,  under  the  signatnre  of  Q.  Q^ 
eonveying  sound  mwal  and  religious  instruction  in  an  attractlTe  style.  These  were 
eolleeted  and  published  after  her  death,  and  they  hare  been  republished  in  this  vnut- 
try.  Her  writings  are  all  exoelleat  in  fheir  tone  and  spirit,  and  of  eonsiderable 
literary  merit 

The  IMsoontented  Pondulum — which  first  appeared  in  the  Touth*s  Magaslne— 
is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  allegory ;  a  ft)rm  of  oompbedtlon  in  which  the  real 
intertst,  or  primary  ol^Jeefe,  Is  communicated  by  a  disoouzve  which  har  also  a  secondary 
or  subordinate  meaning.  Here  we  have  f  supposed  oonrersation  between  the  sereral 
portions  of  a  kitchen  dock ;  but  this  would  have  no  Interest  or  Talue  but  tor  tha 
■Borsl  truth  intended  to  ba  conreyed;  and  this  latter  fbrms  the  primacy  sul^feet  Tha 
fliflt  conception  of  this  particular  instrument,  or  medium.  Is  rery  ingenious  and  happj, 
because  it  permits  the  analogy  to  be  carried  along  to  the  end  In  the  most  natural 
manner  possible^  Onoe  starting  with  the  dock,  all  the  rest  seems  to  suggest  itselC 
The  moral  lesson  taught  Is  of  much  practieal  Talue ;  and  the  duties  of  Uft  would  ba 
Ul^tened  If  m  oould  all  coma  to  the  laiM  dfteerfU  alate  of  nlad  that  tha  pendQ* 
taundld.]  0 
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Ak  old  dock,  tliat  had  stood  for  fifij  jean  in  a  fiumer^a 
kitchen  without  ^ving  its  owner  anj  cause  of  oomplaint,  fa«ri/ 
one  summer's  morning,  before  the  fiunilj  was  stimiigy  0u«U 
denly  stopped. 

Upon  this  the  dial  plate  (if  we  maj  credit  the  fabie| 
changed  countenance  with  alarm;  the  hands  made  an  inef' 
fectual  effort  to  continue  their  course ;  the  wheels  remainod 
motionless  with  surprise ;  the  weights  hung  speechless ;  each 
member  felt  disposed  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  others.  At 
length  the  dial  instituted  a  formal  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  stagnation  ;  when  hands,  wheels,  weights,  with  one  Toicey 
protested  their  innocence.  But  now  a  faint  tick  was  heaid 
below,  from  the  pendulum,  who  thus  spoke :  — 

^  I  confess  myself  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  present  stop- 
page, and  am  willing,  for  the  general  satisfaction,  to  assign 
my  reasons.  The  truth  is,  that  I  am  tired  of  ticking.**  Upon 
hearing  this,  the  old  clock  became  so  enraged  that  it  was  on 
the  point  of  striking. 

^  Lazy  wire ! "  exclaimed  the  dial  plate,  holding  np  iti 
hands. 

"Very  good,"  replied  the  pendulum;  "it  is  vastly  easy 
fer  you,  Mistress  Dial,  who  have  always,  as  eTery  body  knows, 
set  yourself  up  above  me,  —  it  is  vastly  easy  for  you,  I  say, 
to  accuse  other  people  of  laziness  ;  you,  who  have  had  noth* 
ing  to  do  all  the  days  of  your  life  but  to  stare  people  in  the 
face,  and  to  amuse  yourself  with  watching  all  that  goes  on  in 
the  kitchen.  Think,  I  beseech  you,  how  you  would  like  to 
be  shut  up  for  life  in  this  dark  doset,  and  wag  backwards  and 
forwards,  year  after  year,  as  I  do." 

"  As  to  that,"  said  the  dial,  "  is  there  not  a  window  in  your 
house  on  purpose  for  you  to  look  through  ?  " 

"  For  all  that,"  resumed  the  pendulum,  "  it  is  very  dark 
here ;  and  although  there  is  a  window,  I  dare  not  stop,  even 
for  an  instant,  to  look  out.  Besides,  I  am  really  weary  of 
my  way  of  life ;  and  if  you  please,  Fll  tell  you  how  I  took 
this  disgust  at  my  employment.    This  morning  I  happened  la 
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be  calculating  how  manj  times  I  slioiild  hare  to  tick  in  the 
course  only  of  the  next  twenty-four  hours :  perhaps  some  of 
jouy  above  there,  can  give  me  the  exact  snm." 

The  minute  hand,  being  quick  at  figures,  instantlj  replied, 
^  eighty-six  thousand  four  hundred  times." 

^  Exactly  so,"  replied  the  pendulum.  '' WeU,  I  appeal  to 
you  all  if  the  thought  of  this  was  not  enough  to  fadgue  one. 
And  when  I  began  to  multiply  the  strokes  of  one  day  by  those 
of  months  and  years,  really  it  is  no  wonder  if  I  felt  dis* 
oouraged  at  the  prospect :  so,  after  a  great  deal  of  reasoning 
and  hesitation,,  thinks  I  to  myself.  Til  stop." 

The  dial  could  scarcely  keep  its  countenance  during  this 
harangue ;  but,  resmning  its  gravity,  thus  replied :  — 

^  Dear  Mr.  Pendulum,  I  am  really  astonished  that  so  use- 
ful and  industrious  a  person  as  you  are  should  have  been  over- 
come by  this  sudden  suggestion.  It  is  true  you  have  done  a 
gre^  deal  of  work  in  your  time.  So  have  we  all,  and  are 
likely  to  do ;  and,  although  this  inay  &tigue  us  to  think  o^ 
^the  question  is,  whether  it  will  fatigue  us  to  do.  Would  you, 
now,  do  me  the  favor  to  give  about  half  a  dozen  strokes,  to 
illustrate  my  argument  ?  " 

The  pendulum  complied,  and  ticked  rax  times  at  its  usual 
pace.  ^^Now,"  resumed  the  dial,  ^^may  I  be  allowed  to 
inquire,  if  that  exertion  was  at  all  fatiguing  or  disagreeable 
to  you?" 

'^Not  in  the  least,"  replied  the  pendulum;  ^<it  is  not  of 
six  strokes  that  I  complain,  nor  of  sixty,  but  of  millions." 

"  Very  good,"  replied  the  dial ;  '^  but  recollect  that  although 
you  may  think  of  a  million  strokes  in  an  instant,  you  are 
required  to  execute  but  one ;  and  that,  however  often  you  may 
hereafter  have  to  swing,  a  moment  will  always  be  given  you 
to  swing  in." 

^  That  consideration  staggers  me,  I  confess,"  said  the  pen« 
dnlum. 

^  Then  I  hope,"  resumed  the  dial  plate,  ^  we  shall  all  im« 
mediately  return  to  our  duty ;  for  the  maids  will  lie  in  bed 
till  noon  if  we  stand  idling  thus." 
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Upon  this,  the  weights,  who  had  never  been  accosed  of 
light  conduct,  used  all  their  influence  in  urging  him  to  prf>« 
ceed ;  when,  as  with  one  consent,  the  wheels  began  to  turn,  the 
hands  began  to  move,  the  pendulum  began  to  wag,  and,  to  ita 
credit,  ticked  as  loud  as  ever ;  and  a  beam  of  the  rising  son 
that  streamed  through  a  hole  in  the  kitchen  shutter,  shining 
faH  upon  the  dial  plate,  it  brightened  up  as  if  nothing  had 
been  the  matter. 

When  the  farmer  came  down  to  breakfast  that  mornings 
upon  looking  at  the  dock  he  declared  that  his  watch  had 
gained  half  an  hour  in  the  night. 

MosAX.  —  It  is  said  by  a  celebrated  modem  writer,  ^  Take 
care  of  the  minutes,  and  the  hours  will  take  care  of  themselves.** 
This  is  an  admirable  hint,  and  might  be  very  seasonably 
recollected  when  we  begin  to  be  "weary  in  well  doings** 
from  the  thought  of  having  a  great  deal  to  do.  The  present 
is  all  we  have  to  manage:  the  past  is  irrecoverable;  the 
(iiture  is  uncertain ;  nor  is  it  fair  to  burden  one  moment  with 
the  weight  of  the  next  Sufficient  unto  the  moment  is  the 
trouble  thereof.  If  we  had  to  walk  a  hundred  miles,  we  stiU 
need  set  but  one  step  at  a  time,  and  this  process,  continued, 
would  infallibly  bring  us  to  our  journey's  end.  Fatigue  gen« 
erally  begins,  and  is  always  increased,  by  calculating  in  a 
minute  the  exertion  of  hours. 

Thus,  in  looking  forward  to  foture  life,  let  us  recollect  that 
we  have  not  to  sustain  all  its  toil,  to  endure  aU  its  sufferings, 
or  encounter  aU  its  crosses  at  once.  One  moment  comes  laden 
with  its  own  littie  burden,  then  flies,  and  is  succeeded  by 
another  no  heavier  than  the  last :  if  one  could  be  sustained, 
so  can  another,  and  another. 

Even  in  looking  forward  to  a  single  day,  the  spirit  may 
sometimes  faint  from  an  anticipation  of  the  duties,  the  labors, 
the  trials  to  temper  and  patience,  that  may  be  expected.  Now, 
this  is  unjustiy  laying  the  burden  of  many  thousand  moments 
upon  one.    Let  any  one  resolve  to  do  right  now,  leaving  then 
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to  do  as  it  can,  and  if  he  were  to  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah* 
he  would  never  err.  But  the  common  error  is,  to  resolve  to 
act  right  to-morrow,  or  next  time ;  but  now,  just  this  once,  we 
must  go  on  the  same  as  ever. 

It  seems  easier  to  do  right  to-morrow  than  to-day,  merely 
because  we  forget  that  when  to-morrow  comes,  then  will  be 
now.  Thus  life  passes,  with  many,  in  resolutions  for  the 
future  which  the  present  never  fulfils. 

It  is  not  thus  with  those  who,  "by  patient  continuance  in 
well  doing,  seek  for  glory,  honor,  and  inmiortaJity."  Day  by 
day,  minute  by  minute,  they  execute  the  appointed  task  to 
which  the  requisite  measure  pf  time  and  strength  is  propor- 
tioned ;  and  thus,  having  worked  while  it  was  called  day,  they 
at  length  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  "works  follow  them." 

Let  us  then,  "  whatever  our  hands  find  to  do,  do  it  with  all 
our  might,"  recollecting  that  now  is  the  proper  and  the  accepted 
time. 


XVn.  — THE  SCHWEIN-GENERAL.* 

Sn  F.  B.  HSAD. 

[Sot  TBAinns  Bond  Hxad  Is  a  llTing  English  author,  who  has  wrftteo  Bough  NotM 
taken  daring  some  npid  Joarneys  across  the  Pampas,  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen  of 
Nassau,  The  Emigrant,  and  A  Fagot  of  French  Sticks.  His  style  is  animated  and  plo> 
tnresqne,  and  his  works  are  deservedly  popular.    He  was  ibrmerly  gorernor  of  Upper 

The  following  sketch  is  taken  from  his  Bubbles  ftrom  the  Brunnen  of  Nassau,  a  work 
describing  the  mineral  springs  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Nassau,  and  the  ways  and  habitt 
of  German  watarlne^plaoes  in  general.] 

r" 

Evert  morning,  at  half  past  five  o'clock,  I  hear,  as  I  am 
dressing,  the  sudden  blast  of  an  immense  wooden  horn,  from 
which  always  proceed  the  same  four  notes.  I  have  got 
quite  accustomed  to  this  wild  sound,  and  the  vibration  haa 
scarcely  subsided;  it  is  still  ringing  among  the  distant  hills, 
when,  leisurely  proceeding  from  almost  every  door  in  the  stTeet^ 

•  Sehweinf  pronoonced  tchwine,  is  the  Ghennan  for  noim.  The  wliole 
word  means  mmfM^tfodtr,  or  iwim-herd. 
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behold  a  pig!  Some,  from  their  jaded,  care-worn,  dragged 
appearance,  are  evidently  leaving  behind  them  a  numerous 
litter ;  others  are  great,  tall,  monastic-looking  creatures,  which 
seem  to  have  no  other  object  left  in  this  wretched  world  than 
to  become  bacon ;  while  others  are  thin,  tinj,  light*hearted, 
bri^,  petulant  piglings,  with  the  world  and  all  its  loves  and 
sorrows  before  them.  Of  their  own  accord  these  creatures 
proceed  down  the  street  to  join  the  herdsman,  who  oocasionallj 
<x>ntinues  to  repeat  the  sorrowful  blast  from  his  horn. 

Gregarious,  or  naturallj  fond  of  society,  with  one  curi  in 
their  tails,  and  with  their  noses  almost  touching  the  ground, 
the  pigs  trot  on,  grunting  to  themselves  and  to  their  comrades, 
halting  only  whenever  they  come  to  any  thing  they  can  man- 
age to  swallow. 

I  have  observed  that  the  old  ones  pass  all  the  carcasses, 
which,  trailing  to  the  ground,  are  hanging  before  the  butchei^s 
shops,  as  if  they  were  on  a  sort  of  bond  of  honor  not  to  touch 
them ;  the  middle-aged  ones  wistfully  eye  this  meat,  yet  jog  on 
also;  while  the  pighngs,  that  (so  like  mankind)  have  more  ap- 
petite than  judgment,  can  rarely  resist  taking  a  nibble ;  yet 
no  sooner  does  the  dead  calf  begin  again  to  move,  than  from 
the  window  immediately  above  out  pops  the  head  of  a  butcher, 
who,  drinking  his  coffee,  whip  in  hand,  inflicts  a  prompt  punish- 
ment, sounding  quite  equal  to  the  offence. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  pigs,  generally  speaking,  proceed  of 
their  own  accord ;  but  shortly  after  they  have  passed,  there 
comes  down  our  street  a  little  bareheaded,  barefooted,  stunted 
dab  of  a  child,  about  eleven  years  old — a  Flibbertigibbet  sort 
of  creature,  which,  in  a  drawing,  one  would  express  by  a  couple 
of  blots ;  the  small  One  for  her  head,  the  other  for  her  body ;  while 
streaming  from  the  latter  there  would  be  a  long  line  ending 
in  a  flourish,  to  express  the  immense  whip  which  the  child 
carries  in  her  hand. 

This  little  goblin  page,  the  whipper-in  attendant  or  aide-de- 
camp of  the  old  pig-driver,  facetiously  called,  at  Langen* 
Schwalbadi,  the  "  Schwein-general,''  is  a  being  no  one  looks 
at,  and  who  looks  at  nobody. 
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Whether,  the  inns  of  Schwalbach  are  full  of  stnngerB  o^ 
empty;  whether  the  promenades  are  occupied  by  princes  or 
peasants;  whether  the  weather  be  good  or  bad,  hot  or  rainy,-— 
she  apparently  never  stops  to  consider ;  upon  such  vague  sub- 
jecti,  it  is  evident,  she  never  for  a  moment  has  reflected.  But 
such  a  pair  of  eyes,  for  a  pig,  have  perhaps  seldom  beamed 
£rom  human  sockets.  The  little  intelligent  urchin  knows 
every  house  from  which  a  pig  ought  to  have  proceeded ;  she 
can  tell  by  the  door  being  open  or  shut,  and  even  by  foot- 
marks, whether  the  creature  has  joined  the  herd,  or  whether, 
having  overslept  itself,  it  is  still  snoring  in  its  sty:  a  single 
glance  determines -whether  she  shall  pass  a  yard  or  enter  it ; 
and  if  a  pig,  from  indolence  or  greediness,  be  loitering  on  the 
road,  the  sting  of  the  wasp  cannot  be  sharper  or  more  spiteftil 
than  the  cut  she  gives  it.  As  soon  as,  finishing  with  one  street, 
she  joins  her  general  in  the  main  road,  the  herd  slowly  pro- 
ceed down  the  town. 

Besides  the  little  girl  who  brought  up  the  rear,  the  herd  was 
preceded  by  a  boy  about  fourteen,  whose  duty  it  was  not  to  let 
the  foremost,  the  most  enterprising,  or,  in  other  words,  the  most 
empty  pig,  advance  too  fast  In  the  middle  of  the  drove,  sat^ 
rounded  like  a  shepherd  by  his  flock,  slowly  stalked  the 
'<  Schwein-general,"  a  wan,  spectral-looking  old  man,  worn 
out,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  arduous  and  every-day  duty  of  con- 
ducting, against  their  wills,  a  gang  of  exactly  the  most  obsti- 
nate animals  in  creation.  A  single  glance  at  his  jaundiced, 
iU-natured  countenance  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  one  that  his 
temper  had  been  soured  by  the  vexatious  contrarieties  and 
"untoward  events"  it  had  met  with. 

In  his  left  hand  he  held  a  staff  to  help  himself  onwards, 
while  round  his  right  shoulder  hung  one  of  the  most  terrific 
whips  that  could  possibly  be  constructed.  At  the  end  of  a 
short  handle  turning  upon  a  swivel  there  was  a  lash  about  nine 
feet  long,  formed  like  the  vertebrae  of  a  snake,  each  joint  being 
an  iron  ring,  which,  decreasing  in  size,  was  closely  connected 
with  its  neighbor  by  a  band  of  hard,  greasy  leather.     The 
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pliabilitjy  the  weighty  and  the  force  of  this  iron  whip  rendered 
it  an  argument  whidi  the  obetinacj  even  of  the  pig  was  nnable 
to  resist ;  yet,  as  the  old  man  proceeded  down  the  town,  he 
endeavored  to  speak  kindlj  to  the  herd,  and  as  the  bulk  of 
them  preceded  him,  jostling  each  other,  grumbling  and  grunt- 
ing  on  their  way,  he  occasionallj  exclaimed  in  a  low,  hollow, 
worn-out  tone  of  encouragement,  ^^  Nina  I  Aninal"  (drawling 
of  course  very  long  on  the  last  syllable.) 

If  any  little  savory  morsel  caused  a  contention  or  stoppage 
on  the  march,  the  old  fellow  slowly  unwound  his  dreadful  whip, 
and  by  merely  whirling  it  round  his  head,  like  reading  the 
riot  act,  he  generally  succeeded  in  dispersing  the  crowd;  but 
if  they  neglected  this  solemn  warning,  if  their  stomachs  proved 
stronger  than  their  judgments,  and  if  the  group  of  greedy  pigg 
still  continued  to  stagnate,  ^^Arriffl"  the  old  fellow  exclaimed, 
and  rushing  £>rwards,  the  lash  whirling  round  his  head,  he 
inflicted,  with  strength  which  no  one  could  have  fancied  he 
7X)ssessed,  a  smack  that  seemed  absolutely  to  electrify  the 
leader.  As  lightning  shoots  across  the  heavens,  I  observed  the 
culprit  fly  forward;  and  for  many  yards,  continuing  to  sidle 
towards  the  left,  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  thorn  was  still 
smarting  in  his  side ;  and  no  wonder,  poor  fellow!  for  the  blow 
he  received  would  almost  have  cut  a  piece  out  of  a  door. 

As  soon  as  the  herd  got  out  of  the  town  they  began  gradually 
to  ascend  the  rocky,  barren  mountain  which  appeared  towering 
above>diem ;  and  then  the  labors  of  the  Schwein-general  and 
his  staff  became  greater  than  ever ;  for  as  the  animals  from 
their  solid  column  began  to  extend  or  deploy  themselves  into 
line,  it  was  necessary  constantly  to  ascend  or  descend  the  slip- 
pery hill,  in  order  to  outflank  them.  ^  Arriff !"  vociferated  the 
old  man,  striding  after  one  of  his  rebellious  subjects.  "  Arriff  I" 
in  a  shrill  tone  of  voice,  was  reechoed  by  the  lad,  as  he  ran 
after  another.  However,  in  due  time  the  drove  reached  the 
ground  which  was  devoted  to  their  day's  exercise,  the  whole 
mountain  being  thus  taken  in  regular  succession. 

The  Schwein-^neial  now  halted,  and  the  pigs  being  no 

6* 
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longer  called  upon  to  advance,  but  being  left  entirely  to  tberr 
own  notions,  I  became  exceedingly  anxious  attentively  to  ob- 
serve them. 

No  wonder,  poor  reflecting  creatures !  that  they  had  come 
unwillingly  to  such  a  spot,  for  there  appeared  literally  to  be 
nothing  for  them  to  eat  but  hot  stones  and  dust;  however, 
making  the  best  of  the  bargain,  they  all  very  vigorously  set 
themselves  to  work.  Looking  up  the  hill,  they  dexterously 
began  to  lift  up  with  their  snouts  the  largest  of  the  loose  stones, 
and  then  grubbing  their  noses  into  the  cool  ground,  I  watched 
their  proceedings  for  a  very  long  time.  Their  tough,  wet 
snouts  seemed  to  be  sensible  of  the  quality  of  every  thing  they 
touched ;  and  thus  out  of  the  apparently  barren  ground  they 
managed  to  get  fibres  of  roots,  to  say  nothing  of  worms,  beetles, 
or  any  other  travelling  insects  they  met  witli.  As  they  slowly 
advanced  working  up  the  hill,  their  ears  most  philosophically 
shading  their  eyes  from  the  hot  sun,  I  could  not  help  feeling 
how  little  we  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  several  of  their  senses, 
and  the  extreme  acuteness  of  their  instinct. 

There  exists  perhaps  in  creation  no  animal  which  has  less 
justice  and  more  injustice  done  to  him  by  man  than  the  pig. 
Gifted  with  every  faculty  of  supplying  himself,  and  of  provid- 
ing even  against  the  approaching  storm,  which  no  creature  is 
better  capable  of  foretelling  than  a  pig,  we  begin  by  putting  an 
iron  ring  through  the  cartilage  of  his  nose,  and  having  thus 
barbarously  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  searching  for  and 
analyzing  his  food,  we  generally  condemn  him  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  solitary  confinement  in  a  sty. 

While  his  faculties  are  still  his  own,  only  observe  how,  with 
a  bark  or  snort,  he  starts  if  you  approach  him,  and  mark  what 
shrewd  intelligence  there  is  in  his  bright,  twinkling  little  eye ; 
but  with  pigs,  as  with  mankind,  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil 
The  poor  animal,  finding  that  he  has  absolutely  nothing  to  di 
•—having  no  enjojrment — nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  the 
pail  which  feeds  him,  naturally  most  eagerly,  or,  as  we  accuse 
him,  most  greedily,  greets  its  arrival.      Having  no  natura! 
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business  or  diversion — nothing  to  occupy  his  brain  — the  whole 
powers  of  his  system  are  directed  to  the  digestion  of  a  super- 
abundance of  food.  To  encourage  this,  nature  assists  him  with 
sleep,  which,  lulling  his  better  faculties,  leads  his  stomach  to 
become  the  ruling  power  of  his  system — a  tyrant  that  can  bear 
no  one's  presence  but  his  own.  The  poor  pig,  thus  treated, 
gorges  himself — sleeps — eats  again — sleeps — awakens  in  a 
fright — screams — struggles  against  the  blue  apron — screams 
fiunter  and  Winter — turns  up  the  whites  of  his  little  eyes — 
and  dies! 

But  to  return  to  the  Schwein-general,  whom,  with  his  horn 
and  whip,  I  have  left  on  the  steep  side  of  a  barren  mountain. 

In  this  sitlftation  do  the  pigs  remain  every  morning  for  four 
hours,  enjoying  little  else  than  air  and  exercise.  At  about 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  they  b^n  their  march  homeward;  and 
nothing  can  form  a  greater  contrast  than  their  entry  into  their 
native  town  does  to  their  exit  &om  it. 

Their  eager  anxiety  to  get  to  the  dinner  trough  that  awaits 
them  is  almost  ungovernable ;  and  they  no  sooner  reach  the 
first  houses  of  the  town,  than  a  general  rush  takes  place ;  away 
each  then  starts  towards  his  home ;  and  it  is  really  curious 
to  stand  still  and  watch  how  very  quickly  they  canter  by, 
greedily  grunting  and  snuffing,  as  if  they  could  smell  with 
their  stomachs,  as  well  as  their  uoses,  the  savory  food  which 
was  awaiting  them* 

At  half  past  four  the  same  four  notes  are  heard  a^dn ;  the 
pigs  once  more  assemble — once  more  tumble  over  the  hot 
stones  on  the  mountain — once  more  remain  there  for  four 
hours — and  in  the  evening  once  again  return  to  their  sties.* 

•  Upon  the  pablication  of  the  Bubbles,  which  immediately  became  very 
popular,  the  town  of  Langen-Schwalbach  was  visited  by  swanns  of  English 
travellers.  The  "Schwein-general'*  rose  into  great  importance,  and  his 
head  wy*  well  nigh  turned  with  the  interest  ho  awakened,  and  the  attenti  ona 
he  recefved.  He  disposed  of  his  horn  to  one  curiosity  collector,  and  of  U« 
whip  to  another ;  and  at  vdom  much  beyond  their  intrinsic  value. 
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XVm.— THE  CORAL  GROVK 

J.  G.  PBWaTAL. 

Deep  in  the  wave  is  a  coral  grove, 

Where  the  purple  mullet  and  goldfish  rove, 

Where  the  sea-flower  spreads  its  leaves  of  bhiey 

That  never  are  wet  with  the  falling  dew, 

But  in  bright  and  changeM  beautj  shine, 

Far  down  in  the  green  and  glassy  brine. 
The  floor  is  of  sand,  like  the  mountain's  drift. 

And  the  pearl-shells  spangle  the  flinty  snow; 
From  coral  rocks  the  searplants  lift 

Their  boughs  where  the  tides  and  billows  flow. 
The  water  is  calm  and  still  below, 

For  the  winds  and  waves  are  absent  there, 
And  the  sands  are  bright  as  the  stars  that  glow 

In  the  motionless  fields  of  upper  air. 
There,  with  its  waving  blade  of  green, 

The  sea-flag  streams  through  the  silent  water, 
And  the  crimson  leaf  of  the  dulse  *  is  seen 

To  blush,  like  a  banner  bathed  in  slaughter. 
There,  with  a  light  and  easy  motion. 

The  fan-coral  sweeps  through  the  dear,  deep  sea ; 
And  the  yellow  and  scarlet  tufts  of  ocean 
•  Are  bending,  like  com  on  the  upland  lea : 
And  life,  in  rare  and  beautifol  forms, 

Is  sporting  amid  those  bowers  of  stone. 
And  is  safe,  when  the  wrathftil  spirit  of  storms 

Has  made  the  top  of  the  wave  his  own : 
And  when  the  ship  from  his  fury  flies. 

Where  the  myriad  voices  of  ocean  roar, 

*  The  dulse  is  a  species  of  seaweed  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  found  in  eon- 
iidflrable  quantities  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  It  adheres  to  the  r  |Dki,  fm 
strips  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  long  and  about  half  an  inch  broad. 
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When  tlie  wind  god  frowns  in  the  murky  skies. 
And  demons  are  waiting  the  wreck  on  the  shorBy 

Then,  far  below,  in  the  peacefnl  sea. 
The  purple  mullet  and  goldfish  rove, 

And  the  waters  murmur  tranquilly 

Through  the  bending  twigs  of  the  coral  grove. 


XIX.  — THE  TWINS. 

Jon  WlUNMI. 

The  Elrk  of  Auchindown  stands,  with  its  burial  ground,  on 
a  little  green  hill,  surrounded  by  an  irregular  and  straggling 
village,  or  rather  about  a  hundred  hamlets  clustering  around 
it,  with  their  fields  and  gardens. 

In  the  quiet  of  the  evening,  my  venerable  friend,  the  pastor, 
took  me  with  him  into  the  churchyard.  We  walked  to  the 
eastern  comer,  where,  as  we  approached,  I  saw  a  monument 
standing  almost  by  itself,  and,  even  at  that  distance,  appeared 
to  be  of  a  somewhat  different  character  from  any  other  over 
all  the  burial  ground.  And  now  we  stood  dose  to  and  be- 
fore it. 

It  was  a  low  monument,  of  the  purest  white  marble,  simple, 
but  perfectly  elegant  and  graceful  withal,  and  upon  its  un- 
adorned slab  lay  the  sculptured-  images  of  two  children  asleep 
in  each  other's  arms.  All  round  it  was  a  small  piece  of  green- 
est ground,  without  the  protection  of  any  r^l,  but  obviously 
belonging  to  the  monument.  It  shone,  without  offending 
them,  among  the  simpler  or  ruder  burial  beds  round  about  it, 
and  although  the  costliness  of  the  materials,  the  affecting 
beauty  of  the  design,  and  the  delicacy  of  its  execution,  all 
showed  that  there  slept  the  offspring  neither  of  the  poor  nor 
low  in  life ;  yet  so  meekly  and  sadly  did  it  lift  up  its  unstained 

*  See  page  537* 
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little  walls,  and  so  well  did  its  unusual  elegance  meet  and 
blend  with  the  character  of  the  common  tombs,  that  no  heart 
could  see  it  without  sympathy,  and  without  owning  that  it  was 
a  pathetic  ornament  of  a  place  filled  with  the  ruder  memorials 
of  the  very  humblest  dead. 

"  There  lie  two  of  the  sweetest  children,"  said  the  old  man^ 
"  that  ever  delighted  a  mother's  soul  —  two  English  boys; — 
scions  of  a  noble  stem.  They  were  of  a  decayed  family  of 
high  lineage ;  and  had  they  died  in  their  own  country  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  they  would  have  been  let  down  into  a  vault 
with  all  the  pomp  of  religion.  Methinks,  fair  flowers,  they 
are  now  sleeping  as  meetly  here. 

^^  Six  years  ago  I  was  an  old  man,  and  wished  to  have 
silence  and  stillness  in  my  house,  that  my  communion  with 
Him  before  whom  I  expected  every  day  to  be  Called  might 
be  undisturbed.  Accordingly  my  manse,  that  used  to  ring 
with  boyish  glee,  was  now  quiet ;  when  a  lady,  elegant,  grace- 
ful, beautiful,  young,  and  a  widow,  came  to  my  dwelling,  and 
her  soft,  sweet,  silver  voice  told  me  that  she  was  from  Eng- 
land. She  was  the  relict  of  an  officer  slain  in  war,  and  having 
heard  a  dear  friend  of  her  husband's,  who  had  lived  in  my 
house,  speak  of  his  happy  and  innocent  time  he;re,  she  ear- 
nestly requested  me  to  receive  beneath  my  roof  her  two  sons. 
She  herself  lived  with  the  bed-ridden  mother  of  her  dear  hus- 
band ;  and,  anxious  for  the  growing  minds  of  her  boys,  she 
sought  to  commit  them  for  a  short  time  to  my  care.  They 
and  their  mother  soon  won  an  old  man's  heart,  and  I  could 
say  nothing  in  opposition  to  her  request,  but  that  I  was  up- 
wards  of  threescore  and  ten  years.  But  I  am  Uving  stiU  - 
and  that  is  their  monument." 

We  sat  down,  at  these  words,  on  the  sloping  headstone  of  a 
grave  just  opposite  to  this  little  beautiful  structure,  and  with- 
out entreaty,  and  as  if  to  bring  back  upon  his  heart  the  delight 
of  old,  tender  remembrances,  the  venerable  man  continued  fer- 
vently thus  to  speak :  — 

"  The  lady  left  them  with  me  in  the  manse  —  surely  the 
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two  most  beantifiil  and  engaging  creatures  that  ever  died  in 
youth.  They  were  twins.  Like  were  they  unto  each  other 
as  two  bright-plumaged  doves  of  one  color,  or  two  flowers 
with  the  same  blossom  and  the  same  leaves.  They  were 
dressed  alike,  and  whatever  they  wore,  in  that  did  they  seem 
more  especially  beautifuL  Their  hair  was  the  same — a  bright 
auburn;  their  voices  were  as  one;  so  that  the  twins  were 
inseparable  in  my  love,  whether  I  beheld  them  or  my  dim 
eyes  were  closed.  From  the  first  hour  they  were  left  alooe 
with  me,  and  without  their  mother,  in  the  manse,  did  I  begin 
to  love  them ;  nor  were  they  slow  in  returning  an  old  man's 
affection.  They  stole  up  to  my  side,  and  submitted  their 
smooth,  glossy,  leaning  heads  to  my  withered  and  trembling 
hand ;  nor  for  a  while  could  I  tell,  as  the  sweet  beings  came 
gliding  gladsomely  near  me,  which  was  Edward  and  which 
was  Henry ;  and  often  did  they,  in  loving  playfulness,  try  to 
deceive  my  loving  heart  But  they  could  not  defraud  each 
other  of  their  tenderness ;  for  whatever  the  one  received,  that 
was  ready  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  other.  To  love  the  one 
more  than  the  other  was  impossible. 

'^  Sweet  creatures !  it  was  not  long  before  I  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  That  which  seemed  to  me,  at  firsts  so  perfectly 
the  same,  soon  unfolded  itself  out  into  many  delightful  varie- 
ties ;  and  then  I  wondered  how  I  ever  could  have  mistaken 
them  for  one  another.  Different  shadows  played  upon  their 
hair ;  that  of  the  one  being  silky  and  smooth,  and  of  the  other 
slightly  curled  at  the  edges,  and  clustering  thickly  when  he 
flung  his  locks  back  in  playfulness  or  joy.  His  eyes,  though 
of  a  hazel  hue,  like  that  of  his  brother,  were  considerably 
lighter,  and  a  smile  seemed  native  there ;  while  those  of  the 
other  seemed  almost  dark,  and  fitter  for  the  mist  of  tears. 
Dimples  marked  the  cheeks  of  the  one,  but  those  of  the  other 
were  paler  and  smooth.  Their  voices  too,  when  I  listened  to 
them,  and  knew  their  character,  had  a  faint  fiuctuating  differ- 
ence of  inflection  and  tone  —  like  the  same  instrument  blown 
upon  with  a  somewhat  stronger  or  weaker  breath.    Their 
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very  laugh  grew  to  be  different  unto  my  ear  —  that  of  the  Qpei 
freer  and  more  frequent,  that  of  the  other  mild  in  its  utmost 
glee.  And  they  had  not  been  many  days  in  the  manse  before 
I  knew  in  a  moment,  dim  as  my  eyes  had  long  been,  the  soft, 
timid,  stealing  step  of  Edward,  from  the  dancing  and  fearless 
motion  of  Henry  Howard." 

Here  the  old  man  paused,  not,  as  it  seemed,  from  any  &- 
tigue  in  speaking  so  long,  but  as  if  to  indulge  more  profoundly 
in  his  remembrance  of  the  children  whom  he  had  so  tenderly 
loved.  He  fixed  his  dim  eyes  on  their  sculptured  images  with 
as  fond  an  expres»on  as  if  they  had  been  alive,  and  had  lain 
down  there  to  sleep ;  and  when,  without  looking  on  me,  whom 
he  felt  to  have  been  listening  with  quiet  attention,  he  again 
began  to  speak,  it  was  partly  to  tell  the  tale  of  these  fair 
sleepers,  and  partly  to  give  vent  to  his  loving  grief. 

"  All  strangers,  even  many  who  thought  they  knew  them 
well,  were  pleasantly  perplexed  with  the  faces  and  figures  of 
the  bright  English  twins.  The  poor  beggars,  as  they  went 
their  rounds,  blessed  them,  without  knowing  whether  it  was 
Edward  or  Henry  that  had  bestowed  his  alms.  The  mother 
of  the  cottage  children,  with  whom  they  played,  confused  their 
images  in  her  loving  heart,  as  she  named  them  in  her  prayers. 
When  only  one  was  present,  it  gave  a  start  of  strange  delight, 
to  them  who  did  not  know  the  twins,  to  see  another  creature, 
so  beautifully  the  same,  come  gliding  in  upon  them,  and  join 
his  brother  in  a  share  of  their  suddenly  bestowed  affection. 

"  They  soon  came  to  love,  with  all  their  hearts,  the  place 
wherein  they  had  their  new  habitation.  Not  even  in  their 
own  merry  England  had  their  young  eyes  ever  seen  brighter 
green  fields,  trees  more  umbrageous,  or,  perhaps,  even  rural 
gardens  more  flowery  and  blossoming,  than  those  of  this  Scot- 
tish village.  They  had  lived,  indeed,  mostly  in  a  town ;  and, 
in  the  midst  of  the  freshness  and  balminess  of  the  country, 
they  became  happier  and  more  gleesome  —  it  was  said  by 
many,  even  more  beautiful.  The  affectionate  creatures  did 
not  forget  their  mother.    Alternately  did  they  write  to  her 
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every  week;  and  every  week  did  one  or  other  receive  from 
her  a  letter,  in  which  the  sweetest  maternal  feelings  were 
traced  in  small  delicate  lines,  that  bespoke  the  hand  of  aa 
accomplished  lady.  Their  educati<Mi  had  not  been  ne^ected} 
and  .they  learned  every  thing  they  were  taught  with  a  but* 
prising  quickness  and  docility — alike  amiable  and  intelligent. 
Morning  and  evening,  too,  did  they  kneel  down  with  clasped 
hands  —  these  lovely  twins  —  even  at  my  fbet,  and  resting  on 
my  knees;  and  melodiously  did  they  murmur  together  the 
hymns  which  their  mother  had  tau^t  them,  and  passagefl 
selected  from  the  Scriptures,  many  of  which  are  in  the  aflfecting, 
beauti^il,  and  sublime  ritual  of  the  English  church*  And 
always,  the  last  thing  they  did,  befi:>re  going  to  sleep  in  each 
other's  arms,  was  to  look  at  their  mother's  picture,  and  to  kiss 
it  with  fond  kisses,  and  many  an  endearing  name.''  •   •   • 


XX.  — THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONCLUDED. 

**  One  evening  in  early  autumn,  (they  had  been  with  me 
from  the  middle  of  May,)  Edward,  the  elder,  complained,  on 
going  to  bed,  of  a  sore  throat,  and  I  proposed  that  his  brother 
should  sleep  in  another  bed.  I  saw  them  myself,  accordingly, 
in  separate  places  of  repose.  But  on  going,  about  an  hour 
aflerwards,  into  their  room,  there  I  found  them  locked,  as 
usual,  in  each  other's  arms,  —  face  to  face,  —  and  their  inno- 
cent breath  mingling  from  lips  that  nearly  touched.  I  could 
not  find  heart  to  separate  them,  nor  could  I  have  done  so 
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without  awaking  Edward.  His  cheeks  were  red  and  flushed, 
and  his  sleep  broken  and  full  of  starts.  Early  in  the  morning 
I  was  at  their  bedside.  Henry  was  lying  apart  from  his 
brother,  looking  at  him  with  a  tearful  face,  and  his  little  arm 
laid  so  as  to  touch  his  bosom.  Edward  was  unable  to  rise ; 
his  throat  was  painful,  his  pulse  high,  and  his  heart  sick. 
Before  evening  he  became  slightly  delirious,  and  his  illness 
was  evidently  a  fever  of  a  dangerous  and  malignant  kind. 
He  was,  I  told  you,  a  bold  and  gladsome  diild,  when  not  at 
his  tasks,  dancing  and  singing  almost  every  hour ;  but  the 
fever  quickly  subdued  his  spirit,  the  shivering  fits  made  him 
weep  and  wail,  and  rueful,  indeed,  was  the  change  which  a 
single  night  and  day  had  brought  forth. 

^  His  brother  seemed  to  be  afraid  more  than  children  usually 
are  of  sickness,  which  they  are  always  slow  to  link  with  the 
thought  of  death.  But  he  told  me,  weeping,  that  his  elder 
brother  had  died  of  a  fever,  and  that  his  mother  was  always 
alarmed  about  that  disease.  '  Did  I  think,'  asked  he,  with 
wild  eyes  and  a  palpitating  heart, — '  did  I  think  that  Edward 
was  going  to  die  ? '  I  looked  at  the  affectionate  child,  and 
taking  him  to  my  bosom,  I  felt  that  his  own  blood  was  beating 
but  too  quickly,  and  that  fatal  had  been  that  night's  sleeping 
embrace  in  his  brother's  bosom.  The  fever  had  tainted  his 
sweet  veins  also,  and  I  had  soon  to  lay  him  shiyering  on  his 
bed.  In  another  day  he,  too,  was  delirious,  and  too  plainly 
chasing  his  brother  into  the  grave. 

^^  Never  in  the  purest  hours  of  their  healthful  happiness  had 
their  inhocent  natures  seemed  to  me  more  beautiful  than  now 
in  their  delirium.  As  it  increased,  all  vague  fears  of  dying 
left  their  souls,  and  they  kept  talking  as  if  to  each  other  of 
every  thing  here  or  in  England  that  was  pleasant  and  inter^ 
esting.  Now  and  then  they  murmured  the  names  of  persona 
of  whom  I  had  not  formerly  heard  them  speak  —  friends  who 
had  been  kind  to  them  before  I  had  known  of  their  existence, 
and  servants  in  their  mother's  or  their  Cither's  household. 
Of  their  mother  they  spoke  to  themselves,  though  necessarily 
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kept  apart,  almost  in  the  veiy  same  words,  expecting  a  visit 
fix>m  her  at  the  manse,  and  then  putting  oat  their  little  hands 
to  embrace  her.  All  their  innocent  plajs  were  acted  over 
and  over  again  on  the  bed  of  death.  Thej  were  looking  into 
the  nests  of  the  little  singing  birds,  which  thej  never  injured, 
in  the  hedge-rows  and  the  woods.  And  the  last  intelligible 
words  that  I  heard  Edward  utter,  were  these :  *  Let  us  go» 
brother,  to  thie  churchyard,  and  lie  down  on  the  daisies  among 
the  little  green  mounds  ! ' 

^^  They  both  died  within  an  hour  of  each  other.  I  lifted  up 
Henry,  when  I  saw  he,  too,  was  dead,  and  laid  him  down  be- 
side Ins  brother.  There  lay  the  twins ;  and  had  their  mother 
at  that  hour  come  into  the  room  she  would  have  been  thankful 
to  see  that  sight,  for  she  would  have  thought  that  her  children 
were  in  a  calm  and  refreshing  sleep  I " 

My  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  sculptured  images  of  the 
dead,  lying  side  by  side,  with  their  faces  up  to  heaven,  their 
little  hands  folded  as  in  prayer  upon  their  bosoms,  and  their 
eyelids  closed.  The  old  man  drew  a  sigh,  almost  like  a  sob^ 
and  wept  They  had  been  intrusted  to  his  care  —  they  had 
come  smiling  from  another  land  —  for  one  summer  they  were 
happy  —  and  then  disappeared,  like  the  other  fading  flowers^ 
from  the  earth.  I  wished  that  the  old  man  would  cease  his 
touching  nairative  —  both  for  his  sake  and  my  own.  So  I- 
rose,  and  walked  up  quite  close  to  the  monument,  inspecting 
the  spirit  of  its  design,  and  marking  the  finish  of  its  execution. 
But  he  called  me  to  him,  and  requesting  me  to  resume  my 
seat  beside  him  on  the  gravestone,  he  thus  continued :  — 

^'  I  had  written  to  their  mother  in  England  that  her  children 
were  in  extreme  danger ;  but  it  was  not  possible  that  she  could 
arrive  in  time  to  see  them  die,  not  even  to  see  'them  buried. 
Decay  was  fast  preying  upon  them,  and  the  beauty  of  death 
was  beginning  to  disappear.  So  we  could  not  wait  the  arrival 
.of  their  mother,  and  their  grave  was  made.  Even  the  old 
gray-headed  sexton  wept,  for  in  this  case  of  mortality  there 
was  something  to  break  in  upon  the  ordinary  tenor  of  hia 
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thoughts,  and  to  stir  up  in  his  heart  feelings  that  he  could  not 
have  known  existed  there.  There  was  sadness,  indeed,  over 
all  the  parish  for  the  fair  English  twins,  who  had  come  to  live 
in  the  manse  after  all  the  other  boys  had  left  it,  and  who,  as 
they  were  the  last,  so  were  they  the  lovelier  of  all  my  flock. 
The  very  sound  or  accent  of  their  southern  voices,  so  pretty 
and  engaging  to  our  ears  in  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  had 
won  many  a  heart,  and  touched^  too,  the  imaginations  of  many 
with  a  new  delight ;  and  therefore,  on  the  morning  when  they 
were  buried,  it  may  be  said  there  was  here  a  fast-day  of  grief. 

"  The  dead  children  were  English  —  in  England  had  aJl 
their  ancestors  been  bom ;  and  I  knew,  fix)m  the  little  I  had 
seen  of  the  mother,  that  though  she  had  brought  her  mind  to 
confide  her  children  to  the  care  of  a  Scottish  minister  in  their 
tender  infancy,  she  was  attached  truly  and  deeply  to  the 
ordinances  of  her  own  church.  I  felt  that  it  would  be  accord- 
ant with  her  feelings,  and  that  afterwards  she  would  have 
satisfaction  in  the  thought,  that  they  should  be  buried  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  English  funeral  service.  I  communi- 
cated this  wish  to  an  Episcopalian  clergyman  in  the  city,  and 
he  came  to  my  house.  He  arranged  the  funeral,  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  circumstances,  according  to  that  service.  .  .  . 

"  The  bier  was  carried  slowly  aloft,  upon  men's  shoulders, 
towards  the  churchyard  gate.  I  myself  walked  at  their  little 
heads.  Some  of  the  neighboring  gentry,  my  own  domestics, 
a  few  neighbors,  and  some  of  the  school  children  formed  the 
procession.  The  latter,  walking  before  the  coffin,  continued 
singing  a  funeral  psalm  all  the  way  till  we  reached  the  church- 
yard gate.  It  was  a  still,  gentle  autumnal  day,  and  now  and 
then  a  withered  leaf  came  rustling  across  the  path  of  the  weep- 
ing choristers.  To  us,  to  whom  that  dirge-like  strain  was  new, 
all  seemed  like  a  pensive,  and  n^pumful,  and  holy  dream. 

"  The  clergyman  met  the  bier  at  the  gate,  and  preceded  it 
into  the  kirk.  It  was  then  laid  down ;  and  while  all  knelt  — 
I  keeping  my  place  at  the  heads  of  the  sweet  boys  —  he  read, 
beautifully,  affectingly,  and  solemnly,  a  portion  of  the  ftmeral 
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service.  The  children  had  been  beloved  and  admired,  while 
alive,  as  the  English  twins,  and  bo  had  they  always  been 
called ;  and  that  feeling  of  their  having  belonged,  as  it  were, 
to  another  country,  not  only  justified  but  made  pathetic  to  all 
now  assembled  upon  their  knees,  the  ritual  employed  by  that 
church,  to  which  they,  and  their  parents,  and  all  their  ances- 
tors had  belonged.  A  sighing,  and  a  sobbing  too,  were  heard 
over  the  silence  of  my  kirk,  when  the  clergyman  repeated 
these  words :  ^  As  soon  as  thou  scatterest  them,  they  are  even 
as  a  sleep,  and  fade  away  suddenly  like  the  grass. 

'^  ^  In  the  morning  it  is  green  and  groweth  up ;  but  in  the 
evening  it  is  cut  down,  dried  up,  and  withered.' " 

While  the  old  man  was  thus  describing  their  buriAl,  the 
clock  in  the  steeple  struck,  and  he  paused  a  moment  at  the 
solemn  sound.  Soon  as  it  had  slowly  told  the  hour  of  advan- 
cing evening,  he  arose  from  the  gravestone,  as  if  his  mind 
sought  a  relief  from  the  weight  of  tenderness  in  a  change  of 
bodily  position.  We  stood  together  facing  the  little  monu- 
ment, and  his  narrative  was  soon  brought  to  a  close 

''  Next  day  their  mother  arrived  at  the  manse.  She  knew, 
before  she  came,  that  her  children  were  dead  and  buried.  It 
is  true  that  she  wept ;  and  at  the  first  sight  of  their  grave,  (for 
they  both  lay  in  one  coffin,)  her  grief  was  passionate  and  bitter. 
But  that  fit  soon  passed  away.  Her  tears  were  tears  of  pity 
for  them ;  but  as  for  herself,  she  hoped  that  she  was  soon  to 
see  them  in  heaven.  Her  face  pale,  yet  flushed  —  her  eyes 
hollow,  yet  bright — and  a  general  languor  and  lassitude  over 
her  whole  frame  —  all  told  that  she  was  in  the  first  stage  of  a 
consumption.  This  she  knew,  and  was  happy.  But  other 
duties  called  her  back  to  England  for  the  short  remainder  of 
her  life.  She  herself  4rev  the  design  of  that  monument  with 
her  own  hand,  and  lefl  it  with  me  when  she  went  away.  I 
soon  heard  of  her  death.  Her  husband  lies  buried  near 
Grenada,  Spain ;  she  lies  in  the  chancel  of  the  cathedral  of 
Salisbury,  in  England ;  and  there  sleep  her  twins  in  the  little 
burial  ground  of  Auchindown,  a  Scottish  parisht" 

7* 
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XXL— THE  FORGING  OF  THE  ANCHOR. 

8.  Fnooaoir. 

[This  iplrited  poem  appeared  orifl^nally  in  Blackwood's  Magastneb  Mr.  Fergvaoa 
Tfaidee  in  Dublin,  and  has  iifitten  sevend  ballads  and  lyrical  poems  of  considerable 
merit;  but  none  of  them  hare  attained  a  popularity  equal  to  that  of  The  Forging  of 
the  Anchor.] 

Come,  see  the  Dolphin's  anchor  forged ;  'tis  at  a  white  heat  noi¥ ; 
The  bellows  ceased,  the  flames  decreased;   though  on  the 

forge's  brow 
The  little  flames  still  fitfully  plaj  through  the  sable  mound ; 
And  fitfully  jou  still  maj  see  the  grim  smiths  ranking  round. 
All  dad  in  leathern  panoply,  their  broad  hands  only  bare ; 
Some  rest  upon  their  sledges  here,  some  work  the  windlasr 

there. 

The  windlass  strains  the  tackle  chains,  the  black  mound  heaves 

below, 
And  red  and  deep  a  hundred  veins  burst  out  at  every  throe ; 
It  rises,  roars,  rends  all  outright — O  Vulcan,  what  a  glow  1 
M?]s  blinding  white,  'tis  blasting  bright;  the  high  sun  shines 

not  so; 
The  high  sun  sees  not,  on  the  earth,  such  fiery,  fearful  show ; 
The  roof-ribs  swarth,  the  candent  hearth,  the  ruddy,  lurid  row 
Of  smiths,  that  stand,  an  ardent  band,  like^men  before  the  foe; 
Ajs,  quivering  through  his  fleece  of  flame,  the  sailing  monster 

slow 
Sinks  on  the  anvil — all  about  the  faces  fiery  grow — 
^  Hurrah!"  they  shout,  ^  leap  out — leap  out !"  bang,  bang,  the 

sledges  go ; 
Hurrah !  the  jetted  lightnings  are  hissing  high  and  low ; 
A  hailing  fount  of  fire  is  struck  at  every  squashing  blow ; 
The  leathern  mail  rebounds  the  hail ;  the  rattling  cinders  strow 
The  ground  around ;  at  every  bound  the  sweltering  fountaiua 

flow: 
And  thick  and  loud  the  swinking  crowd,  at  every  stroke,  pant 

"Ho!" 
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Leap  out,  leap  out,  my  masters ;  lei^  out  and  lay  oa  load  1  * 
Lefs  forge  a  goodlj  anchor,  a  bower,  thick  and  broad; 
For  a  heart  of  oak  is  hanging  on  every  blow,  I  bode, 
And  I  see  the  good  ship  riding,  all  in  a  perilous  road ; 
The  low  reef  roaring  on  her  lee,  the  rojl  of  ocean  poured 
From  stem  to  stem,  sea  after  sea,  the  mainmast  by  the  boaid ; 
The  bulwarks  down,  the  rudder  gone,  the  boats  stove  at  the 

chains; 
But  courage  still,  brave  mariners,  the  bower  yet  remains, 
And  not  an  inch  to  flinch  he  deigns  save  when  ye  pitch  sky- 

high, 
Then  moves  his  head,  as  thou^  he  said,  ^Fear  nothing— here 

amir 
Swing  in  your  strokes  in  order,  let  foot  and  hand  keep  time; 
Tour  blows  make  music  sweeter  far  than  any  steeple's  chime ; 
But  while  ye  swing  your  sledges  sing ;  and  let  the  burden  be^ 
The  anchor  is  the  anvil  king,  and  royal  craftsmen  we ; 
Strike  in,  strike  in;  the  sparks  begin  to  dull  their  rustling  red; 
Our  hammers  ring  with  sharper  din,  our  woiic  will  soon  be 

sped; 
Our  anchor  soon  must  change  his  bed  of  fiery  rich  array. 
For  a  hammock  at  the  roaring  bows,  or  an  oozy  couch  of  day; 
Our  anchor  soon  must  change  the  lay.  of  merry  craftsmen  here, 
For  the  yeo-heave-o,  and  the  heave  away,  and  the  sighing 

seaman's  cheer ; 
THien  weighing  slow,  at  eve  they  go,  far,  far  from  love  and  home. 
And  sobbing  sweethearts,  in  a  row,  wail  o'er  the  ocean  foam. 

In  livid  and  obdurate  gloom,  he  darkens  down  at  last, 
A  shapely  one  he  is  and  strong,  as  e'er  from  cat  f  was  cast. 
A  trusted  and  trustworthy  guard,  if  thou  hadst  life  like  me. 
What  pleasures  would  thy  toils  reward  beneath  the  deep-green 
sea! 

*  La^  <m  load  is  an  expression  common  among  the  earlier  English  writ 
•n,  meaning,  to  strike  heavy  blows. 

f  Cat  is  the  nautical  name  for  the  tackle  used  to  hoist  up  the  anchor  to 
the  eathead.  a  stout  piece  of  timber  projecting  from  the  ship's  side. 
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O  deep-sea  diver,  who  might  then  behold  such  sights  as  thou? 
The  hoary  monster's  palaces !  methinks  what  joj  'twere  now 
To  go  plump  plunging  down  amid  the  assembly  of  the  whales, 
And  feel  the  churned  sea  round  me  boil  beneath  their  scouig^i 

ing  tails! 
Then  deep  in  tangle  woods  to  fight  the  fierce  sea-unicom. 
And  send  him  foiled  and  bellowing  back,  for  all  his  ivory  hom ; 
To  leave  the  subtle  sworder-fish,  of  bony  blade  forlorn. 
And  for  the  ghastly  grinning  shark,  to  laugh  his  jaws  to  scorn ; 
To  leap  down  (m  the  kraken's  back,  where  'mid  Norwegian 

isles 
He  lies  a  lubber  anchorage,  for  sudden  shallowed  miles ; 
Till  snorting,  like  an  under-sea  volcano,  off  he  rolls, 
Meanwhile  to  swing,  a  buffeting  the  far  astonished  shoals 
Of  his  back-browsing  ocean  calves ;  or  haply  in  a  cove, 
Shell-strown,  and  consecrate  of  old  to  some  Undine's  love, 
To  find  the  long-haired  mermaidens ;  or,  hard  by  icy  lands. 
To  wrestle  with  the  sea-serpent,  upon  cerulean  sands  I 

O  broad-armed  fisher  of  the  deep,  whose  sports  can  equal 

thine? 
The  Dolphin  weighs  a  thousand  tons,  that  tugs  thy  cable  line ; 
And  night  by  night  'tis  thy  delight,  thy  glory  day  by  day. 
Through  sable  sea  and  breaker  white,  the  giant  game  to  play ; 
But,  shamer  of  our  little  sports,  foi^ve  the  name  I  gave ; 
A  fisher's  joy  is  to  destroy — thine  office  is  to  save. 

O,  lodger  in  the  sea-king's  halls,  couldst  thou  but  understand 
Whose  be  the  white  bones  by  thy  side,  or  who  that  dripping  band, 
Slow  swaying  in  the  heaving  wave,  that  round  about  thee  bend, 
With  sounds  like  breakers  in  a  dream,  blessing  their  ancient 

friend— 
O,  couldst  thou  know  what  heroes  glide  with  larger  steps 

round  thee. 
Thine  iron  side  would  swell  with  pride,  thou'dst  leap  within 

the  sea  I 
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Give  honor  to  their  memories  who  left  the  pleasant  strand 
To  shed  their  hlood  so  freely  for  the  lore  of  Fatherland— 
Who  left  their  chance  of  quiet  age  and  g^rassy  churchyaid 

grave 
So  freely  for  a  restless  hed  amid  the  tossing  wave— 
O,  though  our  anchor  maj  not  be  all  I  have  fondly  soni^ 
Honor  him  lor  their  memory,  whose  bones  he  goes  among  I 


XXn.— A  FLOWER  FOR  THE  WNDOW. 

Idua  Htm. 


[Lnsa  Hum,  a  ttriiig  aatbor  of  Xngbmd,  wm  born  at  Bo«thgato,  io  the  cauntf  «i 
Middlesex,  October  19, 1784.  He  bu  been  a  man  of  letters  bj  pro&ssloii,  and  wae  tot 
many  years  a  writer  tor  the  periodical  press  in  London.  He  appeared  as  a  poet  at  an 
early  age.  His  poetry  was  of  a  kind  that  was  eaqr  to  disparage,  and  not  dUBralt  to 
ridicnle.  Its  simpUdty  sometimes  degenerated  into  baldness,  and  the  tone  of  sentiment 
was  not  always  free  from  mawUshnees.  There  were  oertain  pecoUaritles  of  expression 
In  it,  which  appeared  like  alfeetation;  besides  a  frequent  use  of  novel  words,  and  a 
flowing  laxity  in  the  stmetnre  of  his  Terse.  He  was  criticised  aoootdlngly  witti  indi» 
criminate  severity ;. especially  by  those  writers  who  differed  from  him  in  poUtios,  ha 
being  an  ardent  liberaL  Of  late  years  more  jnstioe  has  been  done  him ;  and  his  ten- 
demesa  of  feeling,  luxuriant  ftney,  and  warm  sympathy  alike  with  nature  and  tba 
affections  of  th»  heart,  are  appreciated  as  they  should  be. 

Mr.  Hunt  is  also  a  prose  writer ;  and  he  writes  prose,  to  say  the  least,  as  well  as 
poetry.  His  sketches  and  essays,  wUeh  have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  and  bean 
eollected  under  the  names  of  The  Indicator  and  Gompanion  and  The  Seer,  are  delight* 
fvH  compositions;  ftill  of  genial  Ibellng,  graoeflil  Ikncy,  and  an  inextinguishable  spirit 
<rf  youth.  He  is  also  an  admirable  erltio  of  poetry.  His  Imaglnatfon  and  Vaocy,  and 
Wit  and  Humor, — consisting  of  poetical  extracts  illustrating  these  qualities,  with 
critical  notices, — are  written  witti  earnest  feeling  and  a  lively  and  discriminating 
sense  of  the  merits  of  the  aathors  ke  discusses ,  They  have  been  repdbUahed.  in  this 
country,  and  ara  commended  to  all  who  wish  to  acquire  a  good  taste  in  poetlsal 
literature.] 

Wht  does  not  every  one  (who  can  a£Ebrd  it)  have  a  gera* 
ninm  in  his  window,  or  some  other  flower  ?  It  is  very  che^ ; 
its  cheapness  is  next  to  nothing,  if  you  raise  it  from  seed, 
or  from  a  slip ;  and  it  is  a  beauty  and  a  companion*  It  sweet* 
ens  the  air,  rejoices  the  eye,  Jinks  you  with  nature  and  inno-i 
cenoe,  and  is  something  to  lore.  .  And  if  it  cannot  lore  you  in 
retom^  it  oanHot  hato  .you;  il  eaonot  utter  a  hateful 
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eyen  for  your  Defecting  it ;  for,  though  it  is  all  beaatj,  it  has 
no  vanity ;  and  such  heing  the  case,  and  Hving  as  it  does  pore- 
ly  to  do  you  good  and  afford  pleasure,  how  will  you  be  able  to 
neglect  it? 

But,  pray,  if  you  choose  a  geranium,  or  possess  but  a  few 
of  them,  let  us  persuade  you  to  choose  the  scarlet  kind,  the 
^  old  original  **  geranium,  and  not  a  yariety  of  it,  not  one  of  the 
numerous  diversities  of  red  and  white,  blue  and  white,  ivy- 
leaved,  &C.  Those  are  all  beautiful,  and  very  fit  to  vaiy  a  large 
collection ;  but  to  prefer  them  to  the  originals  of  the  race  is 
to  run  the  hazard  of  preferring  the  curious  to  the  beautiful,  and 
costliness  to  sound  taste.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  good  general 
rule,  that  the  most  popular  plants  are  the  best ;  for  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  become  such.  And  what  the  painters 
call  ^  pure  colors  "  are  preferable  to  mixed  ones,  for  reasons 
which  Nature  herself  has  given  when  she  painted  the  sky  of 
one  color,  and  the  fields  of  another,  and  divided  the  rainbow 
itself  into  a  few  distinct  colors,  and  made  the  red  rose  the 
queen  of  flowers. 

Variations  in  flowers  are  like  variations  in  music,  often 
beautiful  as  such,  but  almost  always  inferior  to  the  theme  on 
which  they  are  founded  —  the  original  air.  And  the -rule 
holds  good  in  beds  of  flowers,  if  they  be  not  very  lai^,  or  in 
any  other  small  assemblage  of  them.  Nay,  the  largest  bed 
will  look  well,  if  of  one  beautiful  color,  while  the  most  beautiful 
varieties  may  be  inharmoniously  mixed  up.  Contrast  is  a 
good  thing,  but  we  should  first  get  a  good  idea  of  the  thing  to 
be  contrasted ;  and  we  shall  find  this  preferable  to  the  contrast, 
if  we  are  not  rich  enough  to  have  both  in  due  measure.  We 
do  not,  in  general,  love  and  honor  any  one  single  color  enough, 
and  we  are  instmcdvely  struck  with  a  conviction  to  this  effect, 
when  we  see  it  abundantly  set  forth.  The  other  day  we  saw  a 
little  garden  wall  completely  covered  with  nasturtions,  and  felt 
how  much  more  beautiful  it  was  than  if  any  thing  had  been 
mixed  with  it ;  for  the  leaves  and  the  light  and  shade  ofiei 
variety  enough.    The  rest  is  idlriehness  and  simplicity 
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wbich  is  the  trimnph  of  an  intense  perception.  Embower  a 
eottage  thickly  and  completely  with  nothing  bat  roses,  and  no- 
body would  desire  the  interference  of  another  plant. 

Every  thing  is  handsome  about  the  geraniom,  not  except- 
ing its  name ;  which  cannot  be  said  of  all  flowers,  though  we 
get  to  love  ugly  words  when  associated  with  pleasing  ideas. 
The  word  "  geranium "  is  soft  and  pleasant ;  the  meaning  is 
poor,  for  it  comes  from  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  a  crane, 
the  fruit  having  the  form  of  a  crane's  head  or  bilL  Cranet- 
Inll  is  the  English  name  for  geranium,  though  the  learned  ap- 
pellation  has  superseded  the  vernacular.  But  what  a  retiaoa 
for  naming  the  flower  I  as  if  the  firait  were  any  thing  in  com- 
parison, or  any  one  cared  about  it  Such  distinctions,  it  is  true, 
are  useful  to  botanists ;  but  as  a  plenty  of  learned  names  are 
sure  to  be  reserved  for  the  freemasonry  of  the  science,  it  would 
be  well  for  the  world  at  large  to  invent  joyous  and  beautiful 
names  for  these  images  of  joy  and  beauty.  In  some  instances 
we  have  them;  such  as  heartsease,  honeysuckle,  maiigoldy 
mignonette,  (little  darling,)  daisy,  (day's  eye,)  &c  And  many 
flowers  are  so  lovely,  and  have  associated  names  otherwise 
unmeaning  so  pleasantly  with  one's  memory,  that  no  new  ones 
would  sound  so  well,  or  seem  even  to  have  such  proper  sig* 
nifications. 

In  pronouncing  the  words  lilies,  roses,  tulips,,  pinks,  jonquils, 
we  see  the  thing?  themselves,  and  seem  to  taste  all  their  bean« 
ty  and  sweetness.  Fink  is  a  harsh,  petty  word  in  itseU^  and 
yet  assuredly  it  does  not  seem  so ;  for  in  the  word  we  have 
the  flower.  It  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
the  word  rose  is  not  very  beautifuL  Pea  is  a  poor,*  Chinese- 
like monosyllable ;  and  brier  is  rough  and  fierce,  as  it  ought 
to  be ;  but  when  we  think  of  sweet-pea  and  sweet-brier,  the 
words  appear  quite  worthy  of  their  epithets.  The  poor  mono-^ 
syllable  becomes  rich  in  sweetness  and  appropriation;  the 
rough  dissyllable  also ;  and  the  sweeter  for  its  contrast. 

The  names  of  flowers,  in  general,  among  the  poUte,  ava 
neither  pretty  in  themselves,  nor  give  us  ixifonnation.    Tba 
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eountry  people  are  apt  to  do  them  more  justice.  GroldjIockiE^ 
ladies'  fingers,  rose-a-raby,  shepherd's  clock,  shepherd's  purse, 
sauce-alone,  scarlet  runners,  sops-in-wine,  sweet-william,  &c^ 
give  us  some  ideas,  either  useftd  or  pleasant.  But  from  the 
peasantry  come  many  uncongenial  names,  as  bad  as  those  of 
the  botanist.  It  is  a  pity  that  all  fiirdts  and  flowers,  and  am- 
mals  too,  except  those  with  good  names,  could  not  be  passed 
in  review  before  somebody  with  a  genius  for  christening,  as 
the  creatures  did  before  Adam  in  paradise,  and  so  have  new 
names  given  them,  worthy  of  their  creation. 

Suppose  flowers  themselves  were  new !  Suppose  they  had 
just  come  into  the  world,  a  sweet  reward  for  some  new  good- 
ness,  and  that  we  had  not  yet  seen  them  quite  developed ; 
that  they  were  in  the  act  of  growing ;  had  just  issued,  with 
their  green  stalks,  out  of  the  ground,  and  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  curious.  Imagine  what  we  should  feel  when  we 
saw  the  first  lateral  stem  bearing  off  from  the  main  one,  or 
putting  forth  a  leaf.  How  we  should  watch  the  leaf  gradu- 
ally unfolding  its  little  graceM  hand;  then  another,  then 
another ;  then  the  main  stalk  rising  and  producing  more ;  then 
one  of  them  giving  indications  of  astonishing  novelty — a  bud  I 
then  this  mysterious  bud  gradually  unfolding,  like  the  leaf, 
amazing  us,  endianting  us,  almost  alarming  us  with  delight, 
as  if  we  knew  not  what  enchantment  were  to  ensue,  till  at 
length,  in  all  its  fairy  beauty,  and  odorous  voluptuousness,  and 
mysterious  elaboration  of  tender  and  living  sculpture,  shone 

forth 

*'  The  bright  conflummate  flower !  *\ 

Tet  this  phenomenon,  to  a  person  of  any  thought  and  loving^ 
ness,  is  what  may  be  said  to  take  place  every  day ;  for  the 
commonest  objects  are  wonders  at  which  habit  has  Tiiade  os 
cease  to  wonder,  and  the  marvellousness  of  whieh  we  may 
renew  at  pleasure,  by  taking  thought  Last  spring,  walking 
near  some  cultivated  groundgj  and  seeing  a  multitc^e  of  green 
•talks  peeping  forth,  we  amused  ourselves  with  imagining  them 
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the  plumes  or  other  head  gear  of  fairies,  and  wondered  what 
faces  might  ensue :  and  from  this  exercise  of  the  fancy,  we 
fell  to  considering  how  true,  and  not  merely  fanciful,  those 
speculations  were ;  what  a  perpetual  reproduction  of  the  mar« 
Tellous  was  carried  on  hj  Nature ;  how  utterly  ignorant  we 
were  of  the  causes  of  the  least  and  most  disesteemed  of  the 
commonest  vegetables,  and  what  a  quantity  of  Ufe,  and  beauty, 
and  mystery,  and  use,  and  enjoyment,  was  to  be  found  in  them, 
composed  of  all  sorts  of  elements,  and  shaped  as  if  by 
the  hands  of  fairies.  What  workmanship  with  no  apparent 
workman !  A  tree  grows  up,  and  at  the  tips  of  his  rugged, 
dark  fingers  he  puts  forth, — round,  smooth,  and  shining  deli- 
cately,— the  golden  apple,  or  the  cheek-like  beauty  of  the 
peach. 

The  other  day  we  wero  in  a  garden  whero  Indian  com  was 
growing,  and  some  of  the  ears  wero  plucked  to  show  us.  First, 
one  leaf  or  sheath  was  picked  off,  then  another,  another,  a 
fourth,  and  so  on,  as  if  a  fruit  seller  wero  unpacking  his  papers ; 
and  at  last  we  came,  in  the  inside,  to  the  grains  of  corn,  packed 
into  cucumber  shapes  of  pale  gold,  and  each  of  them  pressed 
and  flattened  against  each  other,  as  if  some  human  hand  had 
been  doing  it  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth.    But  what  hand  ? 

The  same  that  made  the  poor  yet  rich  hand  (for  is  it  not 
his  workmanship  also?)  that  is  tracing  these  marvelling  lines; 
and  if  it  does  not  tromble  to  say  so,  it  is  because  love  sustainsi 
and  because  the  heart  also  is  a  flower  which  has  a  rigiht  to 
be  tranquil  in  the  garden  of  the  All-wise. 
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XXm.  — BREATHINGS  OF  SPIIING. 

Mm.  Hcmaiis. 

[Fbuoea  DoROTBiA  Bbowitb  was  bom  at  LiTerpool,  in  Bnglaitd,  SeptemlMr  26, 1704^ 
was  married  to  Gaptain  Hemans,  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  in  1812,  and  died  Mm^ 
12, 1836.  She  wrote  tiro  tragedies.  The  Si^^  of  Valencia,  and  The  Vespera  of  Palermo  s 
a  narratiTe  poem  called  The  F<Mreat  Sanctuary,  and  a  great  number  of  lyrical  poems ;  in. 
which  last  her  genius  appears  to  the  best  advantage.  Her  poetry  Is  remarkable  fbr  ite 
rierated  tone,  its  exquisite  imagery,  its  deep  sense  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  the  tmtk 
and  tenderness  with  which  it  expresses  the  domestic  affectlonB.  Her  poems,  as  they 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  periodical  puUicatlons  of  the  day,  during  her  liftr 
time,  were  uniTersally  read  and  admired,  both  in  England  and  America ;  but  they  are 
lass  popular  now  that  they  have  been  collected  and  are  read  continuously.  Her  llib 
was  not  happy ;  and  this  has  contributed  to  throw  a  shadow  of  melancholy  over  her 
writings,  which,  while  it  deepens  the  charm  of  a  single  effusion  of  feeling,  becomes  some* 
what  monotonous  when  prolcmged  from  page  to  page.  Her  diction  sometimes  beoomea 
daaillng  to  the  eye  of  the  mind  from  its  too  uniform  brilliancy. 

Mrs.  Hemans's  knowledge  and  range  of  reading  were  quite  extenslTe.  She  waa 
acquainted  with  the  principal  languages  of  modem  Eurc^ie,  and  drew  the  sut|]ects  of 
her  poems  from  a  great  variety  of  sources.  She  has  much  skill  in  catching  and  pr»> 
serving  the  spirit  of  a  remote  age  or  a  foreign  people.  She  was  pleasing  in  her  personal 
^ypearance;  her  manners  were  graoeftd  and  animated ;  and  she  was  beloved,  as  well  aa 
admired,  by  bar  friends.  She  bore  with  gentle  sweetness  the  bnrdena  of  Ulb,  and 
shrank  trom  none  of  its  duties.  Her  later  poems  are  deeply  and  beautifully  penetraM 
with  religious  feeling.] 

What  wak'st  thou,  Spring? — Sweet  voices  ^i  the  woods. 
And  reed-like  echoes,  that  have  long  been  mate ; 

Thou  bringest  back,  to  fill  the  solitudes, 

The  lark's  clear  pipe,  the  cuckoo's  viewless  flute. 

Whose  tone  seems  breathing  moumfulness  or  glee, 
Even  as  our  hearts  maj  be. 

And  the  leaves  greet  thee.  Spring! — the  jojous  leaves. 
Whose  tremblings  gladden  manj  a  copse  and  glade, 

Where  each  joung  spraj  a  rosy  flush  receives. 

When  thy  south  wind  hath  pierced  the  whispery  shade, 

And  happy  murmurs,  running  through  the  grass, 
Tell  that  thy  footsteps  pass. 

• 

And  the  bright  waters — they,  too,  hear  thy  call,       , 
Spring,  the  awakener  I  thou  hast  burst  their  sleep  I 
Amidst  the  hollows  of  the  rocks  their  fall 
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Makes  melody,  and  in  the  forests  deep, 
Wliere  sudden  sparktes  and  blue  gleams  bet^iQr 
Their  windings  to  the  day. 

And  flowers — the  fiuiy-peopled  world  of  flowenl 

Thou  from  the  dust  hast  set  that  f^ory  free^ 
Coloring  the  cowslip  with  the  sunnj  hours. 

And  pencilling  the  wood-anemone : 
Silent  they  seem ;  yet  each  to  thoughtful  ^e 
Glows  with  mute  poesy. 

But  what  awak'st  thou  in  the  heart,  O  Spring— 
The  human  heart,  with  all  its  dreams  and  sighs  t 

Thou  that  giVst  back  so  many  a  buried  thing. 
Restorer  of  forgotten  harmonies  I 

Fresh  songs  and  scents  break  forth  where'er  thou  art : 
What  wak'st  thou  in  the  heart? 

Too  much,  O,  there  too  much ! — we  know  not  well 
Wherefore  it  should  be  thus;  yet,  roused  by  thee. 

What  fond,  strange  yearnings,  from  the  soul's  deep  oeUy 
Gush  for  the  faces  we  no  more  may  see. 

How  are  we  haunted,  in  thy  wind's  low  tone, 
By  voices  that  are  gone  I 

• 

Looks  of  familiar  love,  that  never  more. 
Never  on  eartli,  our  aching  eyes  shall  meet. 

Past  words  of  welcome  to  our  household  door. 
And  vanished  smiles,  and  sounds  of  parted  feet-* 

Spring,  'midst  the  murmurs  of  thy  flowering  trees, 
Why,  why  reviVst  thou  these? 

Vain  longings  for  the  dead  I — why  come  they  back 
With  thy  young  birds,  and  leaves,  and  living  blooma? 

O,  is  it  not  that  fit>m  thine  earthly  track 

Hope  to  thy  world  may  look  beyond  the  tombs? 

Tes,  gentle  Spring ;  no  sorrow  dims  thine  air, 
Breathed  by  our  loved  ones  there. 
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XXIV.  — SUMMER. 

Mncflxu. 

[Donald  G.  Mitchku.  is  an  American  author,  a  graduate  of  Tale  College,  of  the  clash 
of  1841,  who,  under  the  aasumed  name  of  Ike  Marvel,  has  written  The  Battle  Summer 
in  Europe,  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,  and  Dream  Life.  His  prose  is  graphic  and  musical ; 
poetical  in  spirit,  and  characteriMd  by  purity,  as  well  as  tenderness,  of  feeling.  Thia 
extract  is  from  Dream  Life.] 

I  FEEL  a  great  deal  of  pity  for  those  honest,  but  misguided 
people  who  call  their  little,  spruce,  suburban  towns,  or  the 
shaded  streets  of  their  inland  cities,  the  country ;  and  I  have 
still  more  pity  for  those  who  reckon  a  season  at  the  summer 
resorts  country  enjoyment.  Nay,  my  feeling  is  more  violent 
than  pity ;  and  I  count  it  nothing  less  than  blasphemy  so  to 
take  the  name  of  the  country  in  vain. 

I  thank  heaven  every  summer's  day  of  my  life  that  my  lot 
was  humbly  cast  within  the  hearing  of  romping  brooks,  and 
beneath  the  shadow  of  oaks.  And  &om  all  the  tramp  and 
bustle  of  the  world,  into  which  fortune  has  led  me  in  these  lat- 
ter years  of  my  life,  I  delight  to  steal  away  for  days  and  for 
weeks  together,  and  bathe  my  spirit  in  the  freedom  of  the  old 
woods,  and  to  grow  young  again  lying  upon  the  brook-side, 
and  counting  the  white  clouds  that  sail  along  the  sky,  soflly 
and  tranquilly — even  as  holy  memories  go  stealing  over  the 
vault  of  life. 

I  am  deeply  thankftil  that  I  could  never  find  it  in  my  heart 
so  to  pervert  truth  as  to  call  the  smart  villages,  with  the  tricksy 
shadow  of  their  maple  avenues,  the  country. 

I  love  these  in  their  way,  and  can  recall  pleasant  passages 
of  thought,  as  I  have  idled  through  the  Sabbath-looking  towns, 
or  lounged  at  the  inn  door  of  some  quiet  New  England  village. 
But  I  love  far  better  to  leave  them  behind  me,  and  to  dash 
boldly  out  to  where  some  out-lying  farm  house  sits,  like  a  wit- 
ness, under  the  shelter  of  wooded  hills,  or  nestles  in  the  lap 
of  a  noiseless  valley. 

In  the  town,  small  as  it  may-be^  and  darkened  as  it  may  be 
with  the  shadows  of  trees,  you  cannot  forget  men.     Their 
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voice,  and  strife,  and  ambition  oome  to  jour  eye  in  the  painted 
paling,  in  the  swinging  sign  board  of  the  tavern,  and,  wont 
of  all,  in  the  trim-printed  ^  Attornej  at  Law.**  Even  the  little 
milliner's  shop,  with  its  meagre  show  of  leghorns,  and  its  string 
across  the  window,  all  hung  with  tabs  and  with  doth  roses,  is 
a  sad  epitome  of  the  great  and  conventional  life  of  a  city 
neighborhood. 

I  like  to  be  rid  of  them  all,  as  I  am  rid  of  them  this  mid- 
sonimier^s  day.  I  like  to  steep  mj  soul  in  a  sea  of  quiet,  with 
nothing  floating  past  me,  as  I  lie  moored  to  mj  thought,  but  the 
perAmie  of  flowers,  and  soaring  birds,  and  shadows  of  clouds. 

Two  days  since  I  was  sweltering  in  the  heat  of  the  city, 
jostled  by  the  thousand  eager  workers,  and  panting  under  the 
shadow  of  the  walls.  But  I  have  stolen  away,  and  for  two 
hours  of  healthM  regrowth  into  the  darling  past.  I  have  been 
lying,  this  blessed  summer's  morning,  upon  the  grassy  bank  of 
a  stream  that  babbled  me  to  sleep  in  boyhood.  Dear  old 
stream,  unchanging,  unfaltering, — with  no  harsher  notes  now 
than  then, — never  growing  old,  smiling  in  your  silver  rustle, 
and  calming  yourself  in  the  broad,  placid  pools ;  I  love  you  as 
I  love  a  friend. 

But  now  that  the  sun  has  grown  scalding  hot,  and  the  waves 
of  heat  have  come  rocking  under  the  shadow  of  the  meadow 
oaks,  I  have  sought  shelter  in  a  chamber  of  the  old  farm  house. 
The  window  blinds  are  closed ;  but  some  of  them  are  sadly 
shattered,  and  I  have  intertwined  in  them  a  few  branches  of 
the  late-blossoming  white  azalia,  so  that  every  puff  of  the  sum- 
mer air  comes  to  me  cooled  with  fragrance.  A  dimple  or  two 
of  the  sunlight  still  steals  through  my  flowery  screen,  and 
dances,  as  the  breeze  moves  the  brandies,  upon  the  oaken 
floor  of  the  &rm  house. 

Through  one  little  gap,  indeed,  I  can  see  the  broad  stretch 
of  meadow,  and  the  workmen  in  the  field  bending  and  swaying 
to  their  scythes.  I  can  see,  too,  the  glistening  of  the  pteel,  as 
they  wipe  their  blades ;  and  can  just  catch,  floating  on  the  aiTf 
the  measured,  tinkling  thwack  of  the  rifle  stroke. 

8* 
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Here  and  there  a  lark,  scared  from  his  feeding-place  in  the 
grass,  soars  up,  bubbling  forth  his  melody  in  globules  of  silyery 
sound,  and  settles  upon  some  tall  tree,  and  waves  his  wings, 
and  sinks  to  the  swaying  twigs.  I  hear,  too,  a  quail  piping 
from  the  meadow  fence,  and  another  trilling  his  answering 
whistle  from  the  hills.  Nearer  by,  a  tyrant  king-bird  is  poised 
on  the  topmost  branch  of  a  veteran  pear  tree ;  and  now  and 
then  dashes  down,  assassin-like,  upon  some  home-bound,  honeys- 
laden  bee,  and  then,  with  a  smack  of  his  bill,  resumes  his  pre- 
datory watch. 

A  chicken  or  two  lie  in  the  sun,  with  a  wing  and  a  leg 
stretched  out,  lazily  picking  at  the  gravel,  or  relieving  their 
ennui  from  time  to  time  with  a  spasmodic  rustle  of  their  feath- 
ers. An  old  matronly  hen  stalks  about  the  yard  with  a  sedate 
step ;  and  with  quiet  self-assurance  she  utters  an  occasional 
series  of  hoarse  and  heated  clucks.  A  speckled  turkey,  with 
an  astonished  brood  at  her  heels,  is  eying  curiously,  and  with 
earnest  variations  of  the  head,  a  full-fed  cat,  that  lies  curled  up 
and  dozing  upon  the  floor  of  the  cottage  porch. 

As  I  sit  thus,  watching  through  the  interstices  of  my  leafy 
screen  the  various  images  of  country  life,  I  hear  distant  mut- 
terings  from  beyond  the  hills. 

The  sun  has  thrown  its  shadow  upon  the  pewter  dial,  two 
hours  beyond  the  meridian  line.  Great  cream-colored  heads 
of  thunder  clouds  are  lifling  above  the  sharp,  clear  line  of  the 
western  horizon;  the  light  breeze  dies  away,  and  the  air 
becomes  stifling,  even  under  the  shadow  of  my  withered 
boughs  in  the  chamber  window.  The  white-eapped  clouds  roll 
up  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sun,  and  the  creamy  masses  be«» 
low  grow  dark  in  their  seams.  The  mutterings  that  came  faintly 
before  now  spread  into  wide  volumes  of  rolling  sound,  Uiat 
echo  again  and  again  from  the  eastward  heights. 

I  hear  in  the  deep  intervals  the  men  shouting  to  their  teams 
in  the  meadows ;  and  great  companies  of  startled  swallows  are 
dashing  in  all  directions  around  the  gray  roofs  of  the  bam. 

The  clouds  have  now  well  nigh  reached  the  sun,  which  seems 
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to  shine  the  fiercer  for  his  coming  eclipse.  The  whole  west, 
as  I  look  from  the  sources  of  the  hrook  to  its  hizj  drifts  under 
the  swamps  that  lie  to  the  south,  is  hung  with  a  curtain  of 
darkness;  and  like  swifi-working  golden  ropes  that  lift  it 
towards  the  zenith,  long  chains  of  lightning  flash  through  it, 
and  the  growling  thunder  seems  like  the  rumble  of  the  pulleys. 

I  thrust  awaj  my  azalia  boughs,  and  fling  back  the  shattered 
blinds,  as  the  sun  and  the  ckmds  meet ;  and  mj  room  daikens 
with  the  coming  shadows.  For  an  instant  the  edges  of  the 
thick,  creamy  masses  of  doud  are  gilded  bj  the  shrouded 
sun,  and  show  goi^eous  scollops  of  gold  that  toss  upon  the  hem 
of  the  storm.  But  the  blazonry  ftules  as  the  douds  mount, 
and  the  brightening  lines  of  the  lightning  dart  up  fi:om  the 
lower  skirts,  and  heaye  the  billowj  masses  into  the  middle 
heaven. 

The  workmen  are  urging  their  oxen  hst  across  the  meadow ; 
and  the  loiterers  come  straggling  after,  with  rakes  upon  their 
shoulders.  The  matronlj  hen  has  retreated  to  the  stable  door; 
and  the  brood  of  turkeys  stand,  dressing  their  feathers,  under 
the  open  shed. 

The  air  freshens,  and  blows  now  from  the  fiice  of  the  coming 
douds.  I  see  the  great  ehns  in  the  plain  swaying  their  tops, 
even  before  the  storm  breeze  has  reached  me ;  and  a  bit  of 
ripened  grain  upon  a  swell  of  the  meadow  waves  and  tosses 
like  a  billowy  sea. 

Presently  I  hear  the  rush  of  the  wind,  and  the  cherry  and 
pear  trees  rustle  through  all  their  leaves,  and  my  paper  is 
whisked  away  by  the  intruding  blast. 

There  is  a  quiet  of  a  moment,  in  which  the  wind,  even,  seems 
weary  and  faint ;  and  nothing  finds  utterance  save  one  hoarse 
trse  toad,  doling  out  his  lugubrious  notes. 

Njw  comes  a  blinding  flash  fix>m  the  douds ;  and  a  quick, 
sluup  clang  clatters  through  the  heavens,  and  bellows  loud  and 
long  among  the  hills.  Then-^like  great  grief,  spending  its 
p«mt  agony  in  tears — come  \he  big  drops  of  rain,  pattering 
on  the  lawn,  and  on  the  leaves,  and  most  musically  of  all  upon 
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the  roof  above  me ;  not  now  with  the  light  &11  of  the  spriiig 
fib  >wer,  but  with  strong  steppings,  like  the  fiist,  proud  treatl 
of  youth. 


XXV.— AUTUMN. 

MiBB  OoonR. 

[From  Rural  Houn,  a  book  published  In  New  York,  in  I860,  md  writtan  by  MIm 
CooPQt,  a  dandier  at  the  celebrated  noyeliBt  It  is  in  the  finrm  of  a  Journal,  recording 
the  changes  of  the  seasons  in  the  country,  and  the  little  occurrences  of  a  rural  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  a  yery  pleasing  work,  written  in  an  excellent  style,  ftill  of  fresh  picturesa 
and  with  a  tome  as  healthy  as  a  mountain  breeae.  The  author  Ib  eyidently  a  highly- 
cultivated  person,  but  her  book  has  not  been  made  up  from  other  books;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  result  of  original  observations  gathered  on  the  spot.  It  is  a  truly 
American  work,  and  contains  most  truthful  and  animated  sketches  of  all  that  is  pecu- 
liar and  characteristic  in  oiu*  climate,  scenery,  forests  and  rural  habits;  the  whole 
resting  on  a  basis  of  sound  sense  and  true  moral  feeling.] 

In  those  parts  of  this  continent  which  answer  to  the  mediant 
climates  of  Europe,  and  where  Autuilin  has  a  decided  character 
of  her  own,  the  season  is  indeed  a  noble  one.  Bich  in  bounty, 
ripening  the  blended  fruits  of  two  hemispheres,  beauty  is  also 
her  inalienable  dower.  Clear  skies  and  cheerful  breezes  are 
more  frequent  throughout  her  course  than  storms  and  clouds. 
Fogs  are  rare  indeed.  Mild,  balmj  airs  seem  to  delight  in  at- 
tending her  steps,  while  the  soil  haze  of  the  Indian  summer  is 
gathered,  like  a  choice  veil,  about  her  brows,  throwing  a  charm 
of  its  own  over  every  feature.  The  grain  harvest  has  been 
given  to  Summer ;  of  aU  its  treasures,  she  preserves  alone  the 
fragrant  buckwheat  and  the  golden  maize.  The  nobler  fruits 
are  all  hers — the  finer  peaches  and  plums,  the  choicest  apples, 
pears,  and  grapes.  The  homely  but  precious  root  harvest  be- 
longs to  her  —  winter  stores  for  man  and  his  herds.  And 
now,  when  the  year  is  drawing  to  a  close,  when  the  blessings 
of  the  earth  have  been  gathered  and  stored,  when  every  tree 
and  plant  have  borne  their  fruits,  when  every  field  has  yielded 
its  produce,  why  should  the  sim  shine  brightly  now  ?  What 
has  he  mora  to  ripen  for  us  at  this  late  day  ^ 
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At  this  very  period,  when  the  annnal  labon  of  the  hntband- 
man  are  drawing  to  a  close,  when  the  first  light  fitwts  ripen 
the  wild  grapes  in  the  woods,  and  open  the  husks  of  the  hick- 
ory nuts,  bringing  the  latest  finits  of  the  year  to  maturity 
these  are  the  days  when,  here  and  there  in  the  groves,  jcm 
will  find  a  maple  tree  whose  leaves  are  touched*  with  the  gay- 
est colors  ;  those  are  the  heralds  which  announce  the  abroach 
of  a  brilliant  pageant;  the  moment  chosen  by  Autumn  to 
keep  the  great  harvest  h<nne  of  America  is  at  hand.  In  a  few 
days  comes  another  and  a  sharper  frost,  and  the  whole  hce  ci 
the  country  is  changed ;  we  enjoy,  with  wonder  and  delight, 
a  natural  spectacle,  great  and  beautifhl  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  human  means. 

We  are  naturally  accustomed  to  associate  the  idea  of  ver* 
dure  with  fbliage  —  leaves  should  surely  be  green.  But  now 
we  gaze  in  wonder  as  we  behold  colors  so  brilliant  and  so  va- 
ried hung  upon  every  tree.  Tints  that  you  have  admired 
among  the  darker  tulips  and  roses,  the  richer  lilies  and  dahlias 
of  the  flower  garden :  colors  that  have  pleased  your  eye 
among  the  fine  silks  and  wools  of  a  lady's  delicate  embroidery ; 
dyes  that  the  shopman  shows  off  with  complacency  ainong  his 
cashmeres  and  velvets;  hues  reserved  by  the  artist  for  his 
proudest  works, — these  ^e  now  see  fluttering  in  the  leaves  of 
old  oaks  and  tupeloes,  liquid  ambers,  chestnuts,  and  maples. 

We  behold  the  green  woods  becoming  one  mass  of  rich  and 
varied  coloring.  It  would  seem  as  though  Autumn,  in  honor 
of  this  high  holiday,  had  collected  together  all  the  past  glories 
of  the  past  year,  adding  them  to  her  own :  she  borrows  the 
gay  colors  that  have  been  lying  during  the  summer  months 
among  the  flowers,  in  the  fruits,  upon  the  plumage  of  the  bird, 
on  the  wings  of  the  butterfly,  and  working  them  together  in 
broad  and  glowing  masses,  she  throws  them  over  the  forest  to 
grrtce  her  triumph;  like  some  great  festival  of  an  Italian 
eity,  where  the  people  bring  rich  tapestries  and  hang  them  in 
their  streets  ;  where  they  unlock  chests  of  heirlooms,  and  bring 
to  light  brilliant  draperies,  which  they  suspend  from  their  win* 
dows  and  balconies,  to  gleam  in  the  sunshine. 
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The  hanging  woods  of  a  mountainous  country  are  espedally 
beautiful  at  this  season ;  the  trees  throwing  out  their  branchei% 
one  above  another,  in  bright  variety  of  coloring  and  outlinoy 
every  individual  of  thi  gay  throng  having  a  fancy  of  his  own 
to  humor.  The  oak  loves  a  deep,  rich  red,  or  a  warm  scarle^ 
though  some  of  his  family  are  partial  to  yellow.  The  chest 
nuts  are  all  of  one  shadeless  mass  of  gold  color,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  branch.  The  bass  wood,  or  linden,  is 
orange.  The  aspen,  with  its  silvery  stem  and  branches,  flat- 
ters in  a  lighter  shade,  like  the  wrought  gold  of  the  jeweller. 
The  sumach,  with  its  long,  pinnated  leaf,  is  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet.  The  pepperidge  is  almost  purple,  and  some  of  the 
ashes  approach  the  same  shade  during  certain  seasons.  Other 
ashes,  with  the  birches  and  beech,  hickory  and  elms,  have 
their  own  tints  of  yellow.  That  beautiful  and  common  vine, 
the  Virginia  creeper,  is  a  vivid  cherry  color.  The  sweet  gum 
is  vermilion.  The  viburnum  tribe  and  dogwoods  are  dyed  in 
lake. 

As  for  the  maples,  they  always  rank  first  among  the  show : 
there  is  no  other  tree  which  contributes  singly  so  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  season,  for  it  unites  more  of  brilliancy  with 
more  of  variety  than  any  of  its  companions :  with  us  it  is 
also  more  common  than  any  other  tree.  Here  you  have  a 
soft  maple,  vivid  scarlet  &om  the  highest  to  the  lowest  leaf; 
there  is  another,  a  sugar  maple,  a  pure  sheet  of  gold ;  this  is 
dark  crimson  like  the  oak ;  that  is  vermilion,  another  is  parti- 
colored, pink  and  yellow,  green  and  red ;  yonder  is  one  of  a 
deep  purplish  hue;  this  is  still  green,  that  is  mottled  in 
patches,  another  is  shaded ;  still  another  blends  all  these 
colors  on  its  own  branches,  in  capricious  confusion,  the  different 
limbs,  the  separate  twigs,  the  single  leaves,  varying  from  eadi 
other  in  distinct  colors  and  shaded  tints.  And  in  every  direc- 
tion a  rep3tition  of  this  magnificent  picture  meets  the  eye ;  in 
the  woods  that  skirt  the  dimpled  meadows,  in  the  thickets  and 
copses  of  the  fields,  in  the  bushes  which  fringe  the  brook,  in 
tiie  trees  which  line  the  streets  and  road  sides,  in  those. of  the 
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lawDj  and  gardens,  brilliant  and  Tivid  in  tbe  neaml  gravoa, 
graduallj  lessening  in  tone  upon  the  fiurther  woods  and  sa^ 
eesdve  knoUs,  ontil,  in  the  distant  background,  the  hills  are 
ocloi^  bj  a  mingled  oonfusicm  of  tints,  which  defy  the  eje  to 
aeize  them. 

Among  this  brilliant  display  there  are  usnaUj  some  few 
trees  which  fkde,  and  wither,  and  dry  into  a  hmnelj  brown, 
without  appearing  to  feel  the  general  influence ;  the  sycamores, 
the  locusts,  for  instance,  and  often  the  elms  also,  have  little 
beauty  to  attract  the  eye,  seldom  aiming  at  more  than  a  toler* 
able  yellow,  though  at  times  they  may  be  brighter. 

Imported  trees,  transplanted  originally  from  the  old  worid, 
preserve,  as  a  rule,  the  more  sober  habits  of  their  ancestral 
woods.  The  Lombardy  poplar  and  the  weeping  willow  are 
only  pale  yellow ;  the  apple  and  pear  trees,  and  some  of  the 
garden  shrubs,  lilacs,  and  syringas,  and  snowballs,  generally 
wither,  without  brilliancy,  though  once  in  a  while  they  have  a 
fiuMT*  for  something  rather  gayer  than  pale  yellow  or  russet, 
and  are  just  touched  with  red  or  purple. 

Some  persons  occasionally  complain  that  this  period  of  the 
year,  this  brilliant  change  in  the  foliage,  causes  melancholy 
feelings,  arousing  sad  and  sorrowful  ideas,  like  the  flush  on  the 
hectic  cheek.  But  suroly  its  more  natural  meaning  is  of  a 
yery  difierent  import  Here  is  no  sudden  blight  of  youth  and 
beauty ;  no  sweet  hopes  of  life  are  blasted,  no  generous  aim  at 
usefulness  and  advancing  virtue  cut  short :  the  year  is  draw- 
ing to  its  natural  term,  the  seasons  have  run  their  usual 
course,  all  their  blessings  have  been  enjoyed,  all  our  precious 
things  are  cared  for ;  there  is  nothing  of  untimeliness,  nothing 
of  disappointment  in  these  shorter  days  and  lessening  heats  of 
autumn.  As  well  may  we  mourn  over  the  gorgeous  coloring 
of  the  clouds,  which  collect  to  pay  homage  to  the  sej;ting 
son,  because  they  proclaim  the  dose  of  day ;  as  well  may  we 
lament  the  brilliancy  of  the  evening  star,  and  the  silvery 
brightness  of  the  crescent  moon,  just  ascending  into  the 
heavens,  because  they  declare  the  approach  of  Night  and  hat 
shadowy  train. 
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Mark  the  broad  land  glowing  in  a  soft  haze,  eveiy  tree  «ad 
grove  wearing  its  gorgeous  autumnal  drapezy ;  observe  tibe 
vivid  fi-eshness  of  the  evergreen  Verduro ;  note  amid  the  gold 
and  crimson  woods  the  blue  lake,  deeper  in  tint  at  this  seasoii 
than  at  anj  other ;  see  a  more  quiet  vein  of  shading  in  the 
paler  lawns  and  pastures,  and  the  dark-brown  earth  of  the 
freshly-ploughed  £elds ;  raise  your  eyes  to  the  cloudless  sky 
above,  filled  with  soft  and  pearly  tints,  —  and  then  say,  what 
has  gloom  to  do  with  such  a  picture  ?  Tell  us,  rather,  where 
else  on  earth  shall  the  human  eye  behold  coloring  so  magnifi- 
cent and  so  varied,  spread  over  a  field  so  vast,  within  one 
noble  view  ?  In  very  truth,  the  glory  of  these  last  waning 
days  of  the  season  proclaims  a  grandeur  of  beneficence  which 
should  rather  make  our  poor  hearts  swell  with  gratitude  at 
each  rotum  of  the  beautiful  autumn  accorded  to  us. 


XXVL—THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 

BRTAirr. 

[WiLUAM  GuLunr  Brtant  Is  a  natiye  of  Cummington,  in  liassachuBetts,  was  admitted 
to  thA  bar,  but  soon  left  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  has  for  many  years  resided  in 
or  near  the  city  of  Neiw  Torlc,  as  one  of  tlu  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  New  York 
Bvening  Post,  a  daily  iMtper  which  has  a  wide  circulation  and  much  influence.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  point  out  at  any  length  the  merits  of  a  poet  whose  productions  were 
the  delight  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  were  well-known  abroad,  long  before  the 
young  persons  for  whose  use  this  work  is  intended  were  bom.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  his  poems  are  distinguished  by  the  perfect  finish  of  their  style,  their  eleyated 
tone,  their  dignity  of  sentiment,  and  their  lovely  pictures  of  American  scenery.  He 
Is  at  once  the  most  truthful  and  the  most  delightful  of  painters.  We  find  in  his  pages 
all  the  most  obyious  and  all  the  most  retiring  graces  of  our  natiye  landscapes,  but 
nothing  borrowed  from  books  —  nothing  transplanted  firom  a  foreign  soU.] 

The  melancholy  dajs  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year, 
Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and  meadows  brown  and  sere. 
Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove,  the  withered  leaves  lie  dead ; 
They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust,  and  to  the  rabbit's  tread. 
The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and  &om  the  shrub  the  jay. 
And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  crow,  through  all  the  gloomy 
day. 
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Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fiiir  joung  flowersi  thai  laftefy 

spniiig  and  stood 
In  brighter  light  aad  softer  airs,  a  beauteous  sisterhood? 
Alas  I  they  all  are  in  their  graves ;  the  gentle  race  of  flowen 
Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds,  with  the  fiur  and  good  of  oan» 
The  rain  is  &lling  where  they  lie ;  but  the  cold  NoTember  lab 
Calls  not  from  out  the  giloomy  earth  the  lovely  ones  again* 

The  wind-flower  and  the  violet,  they  perished  long  ago^ 
And  the  wild-rose  and  the  orchis  died  amid  the  summer  £^ow; 
But  on  the  hiU  the  golden-rod,  and  the  aster  in  the  wood. 
And  the  yellow  sun-flower  by  the  brook,  in  autumn  beantj 

stood. 
Till  fell  the  fiost  £rom  the  dear,  cold  heaveoi  as  fidls  the  plague 

on  men, 
And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone  firom  vplaodi  g^bde^ 

and  glen* 

And  now,  when  comes  the  calm,  mild  day,  as  still  such  daya 

will  come. 
To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee  £rom  out  their  winter  home^ 
When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard,  though  all  the 

treed  are  still, 
And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light  the  waters  of  the  rill, 
The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers,  whose  £ragrance  late 

he  bore^ 
And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood  and  by  the  stream  no  more. 

And  then  I  think  of  one  who  in  her  youthful  beauty  died  — 
The  fair,  meek  blossom  that  grew  up  and  &ded  by  my  side. 
In  the  cold,  moist  earth  we  laid  her  when  the  forest  cast  the  lea^ 
And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely  should  have  a  life  so  brief; 
Tet  not  unmeet  it  was,  that  one  like  that  young  friend  of  oun^ 
Sogentb  and  so  beautaful,  should  perish  with  the  flowers. 

9 
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XXVn.  — A  NOVEMBER  WALK. 

MlBB  OOOFKE* 

Ths  fiumera  are  bnsjwith  their  later  antamn  tasks,  dosing 
the  work  of  the  present  year ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  aJreadj  looking  forward  to  another  summer.  There  is 
something  pleasing  in  these  mingled  labors  beneath  the  waning 
sun  of  November.  It  is  autumn  grown  old,  and  lingering  in 
the  field  with  a  kindly  smile,  while  thej  are  making  ready  for 
the  young  spring  to  come.  Here  a  farmer  was  patching  up 
bams  and  sheds,  to  shield  his  flocks  and  stores  against  the 
winter  storms.  There  ploughmen  were  guiding  their  teamsi 
over  a  broad  field,  tttming  up  the  sod  for  fresh  seed,  whila 
other  laborers  were  putting  up  new  fences  about  a  meadow 
which  must  lie  for  months  beneath  the  snow,  ere  the  youn^ 
grass  will  need  to  be  protected  in  its  growth.  Several  wagons 
passed  us  loaded  with  pumpkins,  and  apples,  and  potatoes,  the 
last  crops  of  the  farm,  on  the  way  from  one  granary  to  another. 
Thus  the  good  man,  in  the  late  autumn  of  life,  gathers  cheer- 
fully the  gifls  which  Providence  bestows  for  that  day,  despising 
no  fruit  of  the  season ;  however  simple  at  homely,  he  receives 
each  with  thankfulness,  while,  looking  forward  beyond  the 
coming  snows,  he  sees  another  spring,  and  prepares  with  trust- 
ful hope  for  that  brighter  season. 

Half  an  hour^s  walk  upon  a  familiar  track  brought  us  to  a 
gate  opening  into  an  old  by-road  which  leads  over  the  hills  to 
the  little  village  where  we  were  bound ;  it  was  formerly  the 
highway,  but  a  more  level  track  has  been  opened,  and  this  is 
now  abandoned,  or  only  U3ed  as  a  foot  path.  These  lanes  are 
charming  places  for  a  walk ;  there  are  cross  roads  about  the 
country  in  every  direction,  but  they  are  all  pretty  well  trav- 
elled, and  it  is  a  pleasant  variety,  once  in  a  while,  to  follow  a 
silent  by-way  like  this,  which  is  never  dusty  and  always  quieL 
It  carried  us  first  over  a  rough,  open  hill-side  used  as  a  sheep 
pasture ;  a  large  flock  were  nibbling  upon  the  scraps  of  tho 
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foinineT^s  grass  among  the  withered  mnlleins ;  we  went  qaietlj 
OQ  our  waj,  but  as  usual,  our  approach  threw  the  simple  crea- 
tures into  a  panic,  disturbing  their  noonday  meaL 

Having  reached  the  brow  of  a  hill,  we  turned  to  enjoy  the 
view :  the  gray  meadows  of  the  valley  lay  at  our  feet,  and 
cattle  were  feeding  in  many  of  them.  At  this  season  the 
flucks  and  herds  become  a  more  distinct  feature  of  the  land- 
scape than  during  the  leafy  luxuriance  of  summer ;  the  thickets 
and  groves  no  longer  conceal  them,  and  they  turn  finom  the 
sheltered  spots  to  seek  the  sunshine  of  the  open  fields,  where 
their  forms  rise  in  full  and  warm  relief  upon  the  fading  herbage. 
The  trees  have  lost  nearly  all  their  leaves,  now  scattered  in 
russet  showers  about  their  roots,  while  the  branches  are  drawn 
in  shadowy  lines  by  the  autumn's  son  upon  the  bleached  grass 
and  withering  foliage  with  which  it  is  strewn.  The  woods  are 
absolutely  bare ;  however,  there  are  yet  patches  in  the  forest 
where  the  warm  coloring  of  October  has  dariLened  into  a 
reddish  brown ;  and  here  and  there  a  tree  still  throws  a  fuller 
shadow  than  belongs  to  winter. 

The  waters  of  the  river  were  gleaming  through  the  bare 
thickets  on  its  banks,  and  the  pretty  pool  on  the  next  farm 
looked  like  a  clear,  dark  agate,  dropped  amid  the  gray  fields. 
A  column  of  smoke,  rising  slowly  from  the  opposite  hill,  told 
of  a  wood  which  had  fallen,  of  trees  which  had  seen  their 
last  summer.  The  dun  stubble  of  the  old  grain  fields,  and 
the  darker  soil  of  the  newly-ploughed  lands,  varied  the  grave 
November  tints,  while  here  and  there  in  their  midst  lay  a 
lawn  of  young  wheat,  sending  up  its  green  blades,  soft  and 
fresh  as  though  there  were  no  winter  in  the  year,  growing  more 
dear  and  life-like  as  all  else  becomes  more  dreary  —  a  ray 
of  hope  on  the  pale  brow  of  resignation. 

So  calm  and  full  of  repose  was  the  scene,  that  we  turned 
from  it  unwillingly,  and  with  as  much  regret  as  though  it 
ir^re  still  gay  with  the  beauty  of  summer. 

Just  beyond  the  brow  of  the  hill  the  road  enters  a  woods 
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here  the  path  was  thickly  strewn  with  fallen  learedy  stiU  erbp 
and  firesh,  mstHng  at  every  step  as  we  moved  among  thenif 
while  on  either  side  the  trees  threw  out  their  branches  in  bare 
lines  of  gray.  Old  chestnuts,  with  blunt  and  rough  notches ; 
elms  with  graceful,  waving  spray ;  vigorous  maples,  with  the 
healthful,  upright  growth  of  their  tribe ;  the  glossy  beech,  with 
its  friendly  arms  stretched  out,  as  if  to  greet  its  neighbors ; 
and  among  them  all,  conspicuous  as  ever,  stood  the  delicate 
birch,  with  its  alabaster-like  bark,  and  branches  of  a  porphyry 
color,  so  strangely  different  from  the  parent  stem.  Every 
year  as  the  foliage  falls,  and  the  trees  reappear  in  their  wintry 
form,  the  eye  wonders  a  while  at  the  change,  just  as  we  look 
twice  ere  we  make  sure  of  our  acquaintance  in  the  streets, 
when  they  vary  their  wardrobe  for  the  season. 

The  very  last  flowers  are  withering.  The  beautiful  fern  of 
the  summer  lies  in  rusty  patches  on  the  open  hill-side,  though 
within  the  woods  it  is  still  fresh  and  green.  We  found  only 
here  and  there  a  solitary  aster,  its  head  drooping  and  dis- 
colored, showing  but  little  of  the  grace  of  a  flower.  Even 
the  hardy  Uttle  balls  of  the  everlasting,  or  moonshine,  as  the 
country  people  call  it,  are  getting  blighted  and  shapeless, 
while  the  haws  on  the  thorn  bushes,  the  hips  of  the  wild-roee 
and  sweetbrier,  are  already  shrunken  and  faded.  It  is  sin- 
gular, but  the  native  flowers  seem  to  wither  earlier  than  those 
of  the  garden,  many  of  which  belong  to  warmer  climates.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  German  asters,  flos  Adonis,  hearts- 
ease, and  a  few  sprigs  of  the  monthly  honeysuckle,  here  and 
there  in  the  garden  even  later  than  this ;  some  seasons  we 
have  gathered  quite  a  pretty  bunch  of  these  flowers  in  the 
fiist  week  of  December.  At  that  time  nothing  like  a  blossom 
is  to  be  found  in  the  foresL 
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XXVnL— THE  EVENING  WINDl 

BftTABV. 

Spibit  tiiat  breadiest  through  m j  Littaoe,  thoQ 
That  oooFst  the  twilight  of  the  sultry  daj  I 

Gratefully  flows  th j  freshness  round  my  brow ; 
Thou  hast  been  out  upon  the  deep  at  play. 

Biding  all  day  the  wild  blue  wayee  till  now, 

Boughening  their  crests,  and  scattering  high  their  9pnjf 

And  swelling  the  white  saiL    I  welcome  thee 

To  the  parched  land,  thou  wanderer  of  the  sea. 

Nor  I  alone — a  thousand  bosoms  round 

Inhale  thee,  in  the  fulness  of  delight ; 
And  languid  forms  rise  up,  and  pulses  bound 

Livelier,  at  coming  of  the  wind  of  night ; 
And  languishing  to  hear  thy  welcome  sound 

Lies  the  vast  inland,  stretched  beyond  the  sig^ 
Gro  forth  into  the  gathering  shade ;  go  forth, 
God's  blessing  breathed  upon  the  fainting  earth. 

Gro,  rock  the  little  wood  bird  in  his  nest, 

Curl  the  still  waters,  iHight  with  stars,  and  rouM 

The  wide,  old  wood  from  his  majestic  rest, 
Summoning  from  the  innumerable  boughs 

The  strange,  deep  harmonies  that  haunt  his  breast ; 
Pleasant  shall  be  thy  way,  whero  meekly  bows 

The  shutting  flower,  and  darkling  waters  pass, 

And  whero  th'  o'ershadowing  branches  sweep  the 

Stoop  o'er  the  place  of  graves,  and  soflly  sway 
The  sighing  herbage  by  the  gleaming  stone, 

That  they  who  near  the  churchyard  willows  strajf 
And  listen  in  the  deex>ening  gloom,  alone, 
9* 
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May  think  of  gentle  souls  that  passed  awaj. 

Like  thy  pure  breath,  into  the  vast  unknown, 
Sent  forth  from  heaven  among  the  sons  of  men, 
And  gone  into  the  boundless  heaven  again. 

The  faint  old  man  shall  lean  his  silver  head 
To  feel  thee ;  thou  shalt  kiss  the  child  asleep^ 

And  dry  the  moistened  curls  that  overspread 

His  temples,  while  his  breathing  grows  more  deep; 

And  they  who  stand  about  the  sick  man's  bed 
Shall  joy  to  listen  to  thy  distant  sweep, 

And  softly  part  his  curtains,  to  allow 

Thy  visit,  grateful  to  his  burning  brow 

Go — but  the  circle  of  eternal  change. 
Which  is  the  life  of  Nature,  shall  restore. 

With  sounds  and  scents  from  all  thy  mighty  range 
Thee  to  thy  birthplace  of  the  deep  once  more ; 

Sweet  odors  in.  the  sea  air,  sweet  and  strange. 
Shall  tell  the  homesick  mariner  of  the  shore ; 

And,  listening  to  thy  murmur,  he  shall  deem 

He  hears  the  rustling  leaf  and  running  stream. 


XXrX.— THE  OLD  OAKEN  BVCKET. 

WOODWORTH. 

[Baxukl  Woodworth,  the  author  of  this  pleasing  and  popular  poem,  was  a  natiye  of 
Wejmoath,  In  Massachusetts,  and  was  bom  about  1790,  and  died  in  New  York,  at  the 
age  of  about  fifty.  He  was  a  printer  by  trade,  and  lived  many  yf%n  in  Boston.  lie 
was  a  man  of  considerable  literary  talent,  and  published  in  New  York  a  Tohune  of 
ftigiti-ve  pieces,  called  Melodies,  I>nets,  Trios,  Songs,  and  Ballads,  which  reached  a  third 
edition. 

Wood  worth  was  also  the  author  of  a  well-known  patriotic  song,  called  The  llunteit 
of  Kentucky.] 

How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood. 
When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view  I 
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The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep*tangled  wild  wood. 
And  every  loved  spot  which  my  infancy  knew ; 

The  wide-spreading  pond,  and  the  mill  which  stood  by  il^ 
The  bridge,  and  the  rock  where  the  cataract  fell ; 

The  cot  of  my  father,  the  dairy  house  nigh  it, 

And  e'en  the  rude  bucket  which  hung  in  the  welL 

The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 

The  moss-covered  bucket,  which  hung  in  the  welL  * 

That  moss-covered  vessel  I  hail  as  a  treasure ; 

For  often,  at  noon,  when  returned  from  the  field, 
I  found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure. 

The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield. 
How  ardent  I  seized  it,  with  hands  that  were  glowing  I 

And  quick  to  the  white-pebbled  bottom  it  fell ; 
Then  soon,  with  the  emblem  o£  truth  overflowing 

And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  well ; 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  moss-covered  bucket  arose  from  the  welL 

How  sweet  from  the  green  mossy  brim  to  receive  it. 

As  poised  on  the  curb  it  inclined  to  my  lips  I 
Not  a  full  blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to  leave  it. 

Though  filled  with  the  fiectar  that  Jupiter  sips. 
And  now,  far  removed  firom  the  loved  situation. 

The  tear  of  regret  will  intrusively  swell, 
As  fancy  reverts  to  my  father^s  plantation. 

And  sighs  for  the  bucket  which  hangs  in  the  weU  t 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 
The  moss-covered  bucket,  which  hangs  in  the  weSL 
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XXX.— A  FRIGATE  AMONG  THE  SHOALS. 

• 

[Jaios  FnmcoBi  CkwnB  was  horn  in  Bnrlington,  New  Jeney,  September  16, 178S^ 
•ad  died  September  li,  1851.  In  1806  be  obtained  a  midshipman's  warrant,  and  entere4 
the  navy.  He  oontinned  in  the  service  for  six  years, — long  enough  to  obtain  tlaat 
knowledge  of  nantical  afEedrs  which  he  tamed  subsequently  to  such  good  account  in  hii 
novels,  ^^and  then  resigned  his  office.  His  literary  career  began  with  Precaution, 
published  in  1820,  a  rather  fbeble  transcript  of  English  forms,  which  neither  had,  nor 
deserred  to'haye,  much  success.  But  The  Spy,  which  soon  fi>llowed  it,  was  a  great  step 
in  advance.  It  was  a  rigpitovM  and  original  work,  and.  in  spite  of  obviofus  fliults,  was 
much  read  and  admired,  and  hailed  as  a  i^oduotion  full  of  promiae.  The  success  of  thia 
novel  determined  Mr.  Cooper's  career  as  a  man  of  letters.  He  devoted  himself  to  hia 
new  profession  with  great  industry,  and  produced  in  rapid  succession  a  large  number 
of  works  of  fiction,  showing  great  fertility  of  invention,*and  making  his  name  widely 
known  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  In  these  novels  he  appears  to  equal  advantage  in 
two  very  distinct  paths  of  literary  creati(Mi :  in  nautical  scenes  and  characters,  and  in 
the  incidents  and  mannors  of  pioneer  life  in  oar  country.  His  Long  Tom  Ck>ffin  and 
Natty  Bumpo  are  both  original  conceptions,  and  admirably  sustained.  His  works  of 
fiction  are  unequal,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  great  number,  and  none  of  them 
show  the  constructive  skill  of  a  great  artist.  Th^  are  all  open  to  criticism ;  but,  on  the 
other  lumd,  they  have  great  excellences.  They  bear  the  stamp  and  impress  of  power ; 
they  seise  upon  the  attention  with  a  strong  grasp;  they  stir  the  blood  and  kindle  tha 
mind.    They  have  the  elements  of  enduring  popularity. 

Mr.  CSooper  resided  many  years  in  Europe,  and  published  several  volumes  of  travel' 
ling  sketches.  He  also  wrote  a  History  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  several  smaller 
works. 

Mr.  Oooper's  character  was  peculiar  and  decided;  creating  strong  attachments  and 
equally  strong  dislikes.  There  was  no  neutral  ground  in  his  nature.  He  had  fixed 
opinions,  and  was  bold  and  uncompromising  in  expressing  them.  He  was  exart  in  hia 
dealings  and  generous  in  his  disposition.  HIb  integrity  and  uprightness  no  one  ever 
called  in  question.  He  had  less  fear  of  public  opinion,  and  more  self-reliance,  than  are 
common  in  our  country;  and  his  courage  and  truthftilness  were  worthy  of  all  praise. 
He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  as  ready  to  defend  his  country  when  in  the  right,  as  to 
rebuke  her  when  he  deemed  her  in  the  wrong.  He  was  affectionate  in  his  domestic 
relations,  and  his  home  was  the  seat  of  a  cordial  and  genwous  hospitality. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  The  Pilot,  which  was  published  in  1823.  The 
scene  is  on  the  coast  of  England,  and  the  time  is  that  of  our  revolutionary  war.  An 
American  frigate  is  caught  by  a  gale,  in  a  landlocked  bay,  and  is  obliged  to  seek  the 
open  sea  through  a  narrow  passage  among  shoals.  Mr.  Gray,  the  pilot,  fh)m  whom  the 
novel  derives  its  name^  has  recentiy  been  taken  on  board;  and  no  one,  except  the  car»- 
tain,  knows  who  he  is.  He  turns  out  to  be  the  celebrated  Paul  Jones.  Griffith  is  the 
first  lieutenant.] 

The  confident  assurances  which  Griffith  had  given  to  the 
pilot,  respecting  the  qualities  of  his  vessel  and  his  own  ability 
to  manage  her,  were  fiilly  realized  by  the  result.  The  helm 
was  no  sooner  put  a-lee  than  the  huge  ship  bore  up  gallantly 
against  the  wind,  and  dashing  direetly  through  tho  waves,  threw 
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ihe  feam  high  into  the  air,  as  she  looked  holdly  into  the  rwf 
eye  of  the  wind;  and  then,  jiekling  graoefallj  to  its  power,  slio 
fell  off  on  the  other  tack,  with  her  head  pointed  from  those 
dangerous  shoals  that  she  had  so  recently  i^»proached  with  sadi 
terrifying  velocity.  The  heavy  yards  swung  round,  as  if  they 
had  been  vanes  to  indicate  the  currents  of  the  air,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  frigate  again  moved,  with  stately  progress,  throng 
the  water,  leaving  the  rocks  and  shoals  behind  her  on  one  side 
of  the  bay,  but  advancing  towards  those  that  offered  equal  dan- 
ger on  thi3  other. 

During  this  time  the  sea  was  becoming  more  agitated,  and 
the  violence  of  the  wind  was  gradually  increasing.  The  latter 
no  longer  whistled  amid  the  cordage  of  the  vessel,  but  it  seemed 
to  howl  surlily  as  it  passed  the  complicated  machinery  that 
the  frigate  obtruded  on  its  path.  An  endless  sncoessioQ  of 
white  surges  rose  above  the  heavy  billows,  and  the  very  air 
was  glittering  with  the  light  that  was  disengaged  from  the 
ocean.  The  ship  yielded,  each  moment,  more  and  more  before 
the  storm,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  time  that  she 
had  lifted  her  anchor,  she  was  driven  along,  with  tremendous 
friry,  by  the  full  power  of  a  gale  of  wind.  Still  the  hardy  and 
experienced  mariners,  who  directed  her  movements,  held  her 
to  the  course  that  was  necessary  to  their  preservation,  and  still 
Griffith  gave  forth,  when  directed  by  their  unknown  pilot, 
those  orders  that  turned  her  in  the  narrow  channel  where 
safety  was  alone  to  be  found. 

So  £ar  the  performance  of  his  duty  appeared  easy  to  the 
stranger,  and  he  gave  the  required  directions  in  those  still, 
calm  tones  that  formed  so  remarkable  a  contrast  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  situation.  But  when  the  land  was  becoming 
dim  in  distance  as  well  as  darkness,  and  the  agitated  sea  was 
only  to  be  discovered  as  it  swept  by  them  in  foam,  he  broke  is 
npon  the  monotcmous  roaring  of  the  tempest,  with  the  sounds 
of  his  voice,  seeming  to  shake  off  his  apaliiy,  and  rouse  himself 
to  the  occasion. 

'^  Now  is  the  time  to  watch  her  closely,  Mr.  Griffith,**  be 
cried ;  ^  here  we  get  the  true  tide  and  the  real  danger.    Flaoa 
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the  best  quartermaster  of  your  ship  in  those  chains,  and  let  an 
officer  stand  by  him,  and  see  that  he  gives  us  the  right  water." 

^  I  will  take  that  office  on  myself,"  said  the  captain ;  '*  pass 
a  light  into  the  weather  main  chains." 

"  Stand  by  your  braces ! "  exclaimed  the  pilot,  with  startling 
quickness.     "  Heave  away  that  lead." 

These  preparations  taught  the  crew  to  expect  the  crisis,  and 
every  officer  and  man  stood  in  fearfUl  silence,  at  his  assigned 
station,  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  triaL  Even  the  quarter- 
master gave  out  his  orders  to  the  men  at  the  wheel,  in  deeper 
and  hoarser  tones  than  usual,  as  if  anxious  not  to  disturb  the 
quiet  and  order  of  the  vesseL 

While  this  deep  expectation  pervaded  the  frigate,  the  pierc- 
ing cry  of  the  leadsman,  as  he  called,  '^  By  the  mark  seven," 
rose  above  the  tempest,  crossed  over  the  decks,  and  appeared 
to  pass  away  to  leeward,  borne  on  the  blast  like  the  warnings 
of  some  water  spirit. 

"  'Tis  well,"  returned  the  pilot,  calmly ;  "  try  it  again." 

The  short  pause  was  succeeded  by  another  cry,  ^  and  a  half- 
five  I " 

*^  She  shoals !  she  shoals ! "  exclaimed  Griffith ;  ^  keep  her 
a  good  full." 

"  Ay  I  you  must  hold  the  vessel  in  command  now,"  said  the 
pilot,  with  those  cool  tones  that  are  most  appalling  in  critical 
moments,  because  they  seem  to  denote  most  preparation  and 
care. 

The  third  call  of  ^  By  the  deep  four ! "  was  followed  by  a 
prompt  direction  from  the  stranger  to  tack. 

Griffith  seemed  to  emulate  the  coolness  of  the  pilot  in  issuing 
the  necessary  orders  to  execute  this  manoeuvre. 

The  vessel  rose  slowly  from  the  inclined  position  into  which 
she  had  been  forced  by  the  tempest,  and  the  sails  were  shak- 
ing violently,  as  if  to  release  themselves  from  their  confine- 
ment, while  the  ship  stemmed  the  billows,  when  the  weU-known 
voice  of  the  sailing  master  was  heard  shouting  from  the  fore* 
castle, — 

^^BreakersI  breakers,  dead  aheadl** 
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This  appalling  sound  seemed  jet  to  be  liDgering  about  ilia 
ship,  when  a  second  voice  cried, — 

^  Breakers  on  our  lee  bow  I  ** 

^  We  are  in  a  bight  of  the  shoals,  Mr.  Gray,"  said  the  oom- 
mander.  ^  She  loses  her  waj ;  perhaps  an  anchor  might  hold 
her* 

^  Clear  away  that  best  bower,"  shouted  Griffith  throng  bit 
trumpet. 

^  Hold  on ! "  cried  the  pilot,  in  a  voice  that  reached  the  very 
hearts  of  all  who  heard  him ;  ''  hold  on  every  thing." 

The  young  man  turned  fiercely  to  the  daring  stranger,  who 
thus  defied  the  discipline  of  his  vessel,  and  at  once  demanded,—  * 

^  Who  is  it  that  dares  to  countermand  my  orders  ?  Is  it 
not  enough  that  you  run  the  ship  into  danger,  but  you  must 
interfere  to  keep  her  there?    If  another  word " 

''  Peace,  Mr.  Grifiith,"  interrupted  the  captain,  bending  from 
thp.  rigging,  his  gray  locks  blowing  about  in  the  wind,  and 
adding  a  look  of  wildness  to  the  haggard  care  that  he  exhibited 
by  the  light  of  his  lantern ;  ^'  yield  the  trumpet  to  Mr.  Gray ; 
he  alone  can  save  us." 

.  Grifiith  threw  his  speaking  trumpet  on  the  deck,  and  as  he 
walked  proudly  away,  muttered,  in  bitterness  of  feeling, — 

^  Then  all  is  lost  indeed ;  and  among  the  rest,  the  fiwlish 
hopes  with  which  I  visited  this  coast." 

There  was,  however,  no  time  for  reply ;  the  ship  had  been 
rapidly  running  into  the  wind,  and  as  the  efforts  of  the  crew 
were  paralyzed  by  the  contradictory  orders  they  had  heard, 
she  gradually  lost  her  way,  and  in  a  few  seconds  all  her  sails 
were  taken  aback. 

Before  the  crew  understood  their  situation,  the  pilot  had 
applied  the  trumpet  to  his  mouth,  and  in  a  voice  that  rose 
above  the  tempest,  he  thundered  forth  his  orders.  Each  com** 
mand  was  given  distinctly,  and  with  a  precision  that  showed 
him  to  be  master  of  his  profession.  The  helm  was  kept  fast, 
the  head  yards  swung  up  heavily  against  the  wind,  and  the 
vessel  was  soon  whirling  round  on  her  heel,  with  a  retrograde 
movement. 
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Griffith  was  too  much  of  a  seaman  not  to  perceive  that  the 
pilot  had  seized,  with  a  perception  almost  intuitive,  the  only 
method  that  promised  to  extricate  the  vessel  from  her  situation. 
He  was  young,  impetuous,  and  proud — but  he  was  also  gen« 
erous.  Forgetting  his  resentment  and  his  mortification,  he 
rushed  forward  among  the  men,  and,  by  his  presence  and 
example,  added  certainty  to  the  experiment  The  ship  fell  off 
slowly  before  the  gale,  and  bowed  her  yards  nearly  to  tho 
water,  as  she  felt  the  blast  pouring  its  fury  on  her  broadside, 
whila  the  surly  waves  beat  violently  against  her  stem,  as  if  m 
reproach  at  departing  from  her  usual  manner  of  moving. 


XXXT.  — THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONCLUDED. 

The  voice  of  the  pilot,  however,  was  still  heard,  steady  and 
calm,  and  yet  so  clear  and  high  as  to  reach  every  ear ;  and  the 
obedient  seamen  whirled  the  yards  at  his  bidding,  in  despite 
of  the  tempest,  as  if  they  handled  the  toys  of  their  childhood. 
When  the  ship  had  fallen  ofiP  dead  before  the  wind,  her  head 
sails  were  shaken,  her  after  yards  trimmed,  and  her  helm 
shifted,  before  she  had  time  to  run  upon  the  danger  that  had 
threatened,  as  well  to  leeward  as  to  windward.  The  beautifiil 
fabric,  obedient  to  her  government,  threw  her  bows  up  grace- 
fhlly  towards  the  wind  again,  and  as  her  sails  were  trimmed, 
moved  out  from  amongst  the  dangerous  shoals,  in  which  she 
had  been  embayed,  as  steadily  and  swifUy  as  she  had  ap- 
proached them. 

A  moment  of  breathless  astonishment  succeeded  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  nice  manoeuvre,  but  there  was  no  time  for  the 
usual  expressions  of  surprise.  The  stranger  still  held  the 
trumpet,  and  continued  to  lift  his  voice  amid  the  bowlings  of 
the  blast,  whenever  prudence  or  skill  directed  any  change  m 
the  management  of  the  ship.  For  an  hour  longer  there  was  a 
fearful  struggle  for  their  preservation,  the  channel  becoming, 
**  each  step,  more  complicated,  and  the  shoaltf  thickening 
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around  the  mariners,  on  every  side.  The  lead  was  csti,  rapidlj, 
and  the  quick  eye  of  the  pilot  seemed  to  pierce  the  darkness 
with  a  keenness  of  vision  that  exceeded  human  power.  It  was 
apparent  to  all  in  the  vessel  that  they  were  under  the'  gai« 
dance  of  one  who  imderstood  the  navigation  thoroughly,  and 
their  exertions  kept  pace  with  their  reviving  confidence.  Again 
and  again  the  frigate  appeared  to  he  rushing  blindly  on  shoals, 
where  the  sea  was  covered  with  foam,  and  where  destruction 
would  have  been  as  sudden  as  it  was  certain,  when  the  dear 
voice  of  the  stranger  was  heard  warning  them  of  the  danger, 
and  inciting  them  to  their  duty.  The  vessel  was  implicitly 
yielded  to  his  government,  and  during  those  anxious  moments 
when  she  was  dashing  the  waters  aside,  throwing  the  spray 
over  her  enormous  yards,  each  ear  would  listen  eagerly  for 
those  sounds  that  had  obtained  a  command  over  the  crew,  that 
can  only  be  acquired,  under  such  circumstances,  by  great 
steadiness  and  consummate  skilL  The  ship  was  recovering 
from  the  inaction  of  changing  her  course,  in  one  of  those  criti- 
cal tacks  that  she  had  made  so  often,  when  the  pilot,  for  the 
first  time,  addressed  the  commander  of  the  firigate,  who  stUl 
continued  to  superintend  the  all-important  duty  of  the  leads* 
xnan. 

^  Now  is  the  pinch,"  he  said,  ^  and  if  the  ship  behaves  well, 
we  are  safe;  but  if  otherwise,  all  we  have  yet  done  will  be 
useless." 

The  veteran  seaman  whom  he  addressed  left  the  chains  at 
this  portentous  notice,  and  calling  to  his  first  lieutenant,  re« 
quired  of  the  stranger  an  explanation  of  his  warning. 

^  See  you  yon  light  on  the  southern  headland  ?  **  returned 
the  pilot;  ''you  may  know  it  fix>m  the  star  near  it  by  its 
sinking,  at  times,  in  the  ocean.  Now  observe  the  hom-moc,* 
a  little  north  of  it,  looking  like  a  shadow  in  the  horizon :  'tia 
a  hill  &r  inland.  If  we  keep  that  light  open  finom  the  hill,  we 
shall  do  well ;  but  if  not,  we  surely  go  to  pieces.** 

*  The  konM»oe  it  the  eleration  in  the  horizon,  marking  the  land* 
10 
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^  Let  US  tack  again ! "  exclaimed  the  lieutenant. 

The  pilot  shook  his  head,  as  he  replied, — 

"  There  is  no  more  tacking  or  box-hauling  tc  be  done  to- 
night. We  have  barely  room  to  pass  out  of  the  shoals  on  this 
course,  and  if  we  can  weather  the  *  Devil's  Grip,'  we  clear  their 
outermost  point ;  but  if  not,  as  I  said  before,  there  is  but  an 
alternative." 

"If  we  had  beaten  out  the  way  we  entered,"  exclaimed 
Griffith,  "  we  should  have  done  well." 

"  Say,  also,  if  the  tide  would  have  let  us  do  so,"  returned  the 
pilot,  calmly.  "  Gentlemen,  we  must  be  prompt ;  we  have  but 
a  mile  to  go,  and  the  ship  appears  to  fly.  That  topsail  is  not 
enough  to  keep  her  up  to  the  wind ;  we  want  both  jib  and 
mainsaiL" 

"  'Tis  a  perilous  thing  to  loosen  canvas  in  such  a  tempesty** 
observed  the  doubtful  captain. 

"  It  must  be  done,"  returned  the  collected  stranger ;  "  we 
perish  without  it.     See!  the  light  already  touches  the  ed^^e 
of  the  hom-moc ;  the  sea  casts  us  to  leeward." 
0   "  It  shall  be  done,"  cried  Griffith,  seizing  the  trumpet  firom 
the  hand  of  the  pilot. 

The  orders  of  the  lieutenant  were  executed  almost  as  soon 
as  issued,  and  every  thing  being  ready,  the  enormous  folds  of 
the  mainsail  were  trusted,  loose,  to  the  blast  There  was  an 
instant  when  the  result  was  doubtful,  the  tremendous  thresh- 
ing of  the  heavy  sails,  seeming  to  bid  defiance  to  all  restraint, 
shaking  the  ship  to  her  centre ;  but  art  and  strength  prevailed, 
and  gradually  the  canvas  was  distended,  and  as  it  filled,  was 
drawn  down  to  its  usual  place  by  the  power  of  a  hundred  men. 
The  vessel  yielded  to  this  immense* addition  of  force,  and 
bowed  before  it  like  a  reed  bending  to  a  breeze.  But  the  suo^ 
cess  of  the  measure  was  announced  by  a  joyful  cry  fhim  the 
fitranger,  that  seemed  to  burst  fix>m  his  inmost  souL 

"  She^ feels  it!  she  springs  her  luff  1  *   Observe,"  he  said,  "the 

*  To  hiff  is  to  turn  the  ship  nearer  towards  the  direction  of  the  wind,  or 
to  sail  nearer  the  wind.  A  ship  is  said  to  spring  her  luff  when  she  yields  t» 
Ihe  helm  by  sailing  nearer  the  wind.  * 
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light  opens  firom  the  hom-moc  aLready ;  if  she  will  onlj  beai 
her  canvas  we  shall  go  clear." 

A  report,  like  that  of  a  cannon,  intemipted  his  exclamation, 
and  something  resembling  a  white  doud  was  seen  drifling 
before  the  wind  from  the  head  of  the  ship,  till  it  was  driven 
into  the  gloom  far  to  leeward.  ^ 

''  Tis  the  jib,  blown  from  the  bolt-ropes,"  said  the  command- 
er of  the  frigate.  '^  This  is  no  time  to  spread  light  duck ;  but 
the  mainsail  may  stand  it  yet" 

^^  The  sail  would  laugh  at  a  tornado,"  returned  the  lieaten* 
ant ;  *'  but  that  mast  springs  like  a  piece  of  steeL" 

'^  Silence,  all ! "  cried  the  pilot  "  Now,  gentlemen,  we  shall 
soon  know  our  fate.     Let  her  luff;  luff  you  can." 

This  warning  effectually  closed  all  discourse,  and  the  hardy 
mariners,  knowing  that  they  had  already  done  all  in  the  power 
of  man  to  insure  their  safety,  stood  in  breathless  anxiety  await- 
ing the  result  At  a  short  distance  ahead  of  them  the  whole 
ocean  was  white  with  foam,  and  the  waves,  instead  of  roUing 
on  in  regular  succession,  appeared  to  be  tossing  about  in  mad 
gambols.  A  single  streak  of  dark  billows,  not  half  a  cable's 
length  in  width,  could  be  discerned  running  into  this  chaos  of 
water ;  but  it  was  soon  lost  to  the  eye,  amid  the  confusion  of 
the  disturbed  element  Along  this  narrow  path  the  vessel 
moved  more  heavily  than  before,  being  brought  so  near  the 
wind  as  to  keep  her  sails  touching.  The  pilot,  silently,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  wheel,  and  with  his  own  hands  he  undertook 
the  steerage  of  the  ship.  No  noise  proceeded  from  the  frigate 
to  interrupt  the  horrid  tumult  of  the  ocean,  and  she  entered 
the  channel  among  the  breakers  with  the  silence  of  a  desperate 
calmness.  Twenty  times,  as  the  foam  rolled  away  to  leeward, 
the  crew  were  on  the  eve  of  uttering  their  joy,  as  £iiey  sup- 
poned  the  vessel  past  the  danger ;  but  breaker  after  breaker 
would  still  rise  before  them,  following  each  other  into  the 
general  mass,  to  check  their  exultation.  Occasionally,  the 
fluttering  of  the  sails^ would  be  heard;  and  when  the  looks  of 
Ihe  startled  seamen  were  turned  to  the  wheel,  they  beheld  tht 
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Stranger  grasping  its  spokes,  with  his  quick  eye  glancing  froiD 
the  water  to  the  canvas.  At  length  the  ship  reached  a  point 
where  she  appeared  to  be  rushing  directly  into  the  jaws  of 
destruction,  when  suddenly  her  course  was  changed,  and  her 
head  receded  rapidly  from  the  wind.  At  the  same  instant 
the  voice  »f  the  pilot  was  heard,  shouting,  — 

"  Square  away  the  yards !  ^  in  mainsail ! " 

A  general  burst  from  the  crew  echoed,  "  Square  away  the 
yards ! "  and  quick  as  thought,  the  frigate  was  seen  gliding 
along  the  channel,  before  the  wind.  The  eye  had  hardly  time 
to  dwell  on  the  foam,  which  seemed  like  clouds  driving  in  the 
heavens,  and  directly  the  gallant  vessel  issued  from  her  perils, 
and  rose  and  fell  on  the  heavy  waves  of  the  open  sea. 


XXXIL  — THE  WRECK  OF  THE  HESPERUS. 

Longfellow. 

{HxiTRt  Wabswobth  Longfellow  is  a  native  of  Portland,  Maine,  and  was  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  College  in  1825.  Soon  after  leaving  college  he  went  to  Europe,  and  re- 
mained there  till  1829,  when  he  returned  home  and  assumed  the  duties  of  professor  of 
modem  languages  at  Bowdoin  College.  He  resigned  this  post  in  1836,  and  visited 
Europe  again,  and  upon  his  return  in  1836,  was  appointed  to  a  similar  profesaor^ip  in 
the  University  at  Cambridge.  Here  he  has  resided  ever  since,  but  he  resigned  his 
professorship  in  1853. 

Mr.  Longfellow  holds  a  very  high  rank  among  the  authors  of  America,  and  is.one  of 
the  most  popular  of  living  poets.  He  has  written  Evangeline  ^d  The  Qolden  -Legend, 
narrative  poems  of  considerable  length ;  The  Spanish  Student,  a  play ;  and  a  great 
number  of  smaller  pieces.  He  has  a  fruitful  imagination,  under  the  control  of  the 
most  perfect  taste^  and  a  remarkable  power  of  illustrating  moods  of  mind  and  states 
of  feeling  by  material  forms.  He  has  a  great  command  of  beautiful  diction,  and  equal 
skin  in  the  structure  of  his  verse.  His  poetry  Is  marked  by  tenderness  of  feeling, 
purity  of  sentiment,  elevation  of  thought,  and  healthiness  of  tone.  He  understands 
and  can  express  all  the  affections  of  the  human  heart.  The  happy  delight  in  his 
poems ;  and  they  fitll  with  soothing  and  sympathizing  touch  upon  those  who  haVe 
suffored.  Hia  reodelrs  are  more  than  admirers;  they  become  friends.  And  over  all 
that  he  has  written  there  hangs  a  beautiful  ideal  light,  —  the  atmosphere  of  poetry, — 
whidi  illnminates  his  page  as  flie  sunshine  does  the  natural  landscape. 

Mr.  Longfellow  has  also  won  enduring  praise  as  a  prose  wr^t^r.  His  Ontre-mer,  a 
collection  of  traveling  sketches  and  miscellaneous  essays,  his  Hyperion,  a  romance,  and 
Us  Kavanagh,  a  domestic  story,  are  marked  by  the  same  traits  as  his  poetry.  He  is  a 
*< warbler  of  poetic  prose; "  and  would  be  entitled  to  the  hon6rs  of  a  poet  had  he 
mevw  written  a  line  of  verse.  His  Hyperion,  ebpecially ,  is  full  of  beautiful  description, 
rich  Ikncy,  and  sweet  and  pensive  thought.  He  is  also  a  man  6{  extensive  literary 
attainments,  liEuniliar  with  the  languages  of  modem  Europe,  and  a  great  master  in  th* 
difficult  art  of  translation.] 
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It  was  the  schooner  Hespems, 

That  sailed  the  wintrj  sea ; 
And  the  skippar  had  taken  his  little  danghtflr, 

To  bear  him  company. 

Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy  flax, 

Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of  day, 
And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn  ImdB 

That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  skipper  he  stood  beside  the  helm. 

His  pipe  was  in  his  month ; 
And  he  watched  how  the  veering  flaw  did  bloir« 

The  smoke,  now  west,  now  south. 

Then  up  and  spake  an  old  sailor 

Had  sailed  the  Spanish  Main, 
**  I  pray  thee,  put  into  yonder  port, 

For  I  fear  a  hurricane. 

^  Last  night  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring. 

And  to-night  no  moon  we  see." 
The  skipper  he  blew  a  whiff  from  his  pipOi 

And  a  scornful  laugh  laughed  he. 

Colder  and  louder  blew  the  wind, 

A  gale  from  the  north-east ; 
The  snow  fell  hissing  in  the  brine. 

And  the  billows  &othed  like  yeast. 

Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain 

The  vessel  in  its  strength ; 
She  shuddered  and  paused  like  a  frighted  steed. 

Then  leaped  Ler  cable's  length. 
10* 
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^  Come  hither,  come  hither,  my  little  daug^hteiv 

And  do  not  tremble  so ; 
For  I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale 

That  ever  wind  did  blow." 

He  wrapped  her  warm  in  his  seaman's  coat^ 

Against  the  stinging  blast ; 
He  cut  a  rope  from  a  broken  spar, 

And  bound  her  to  the  mast 

4 

^  O  father,  I  hear  the  church  bells  ring ; 

O,  say,  what  may  it  be  ?  " 
^  'Tis  a  fog-bell, on  a  rock-bound  coast; " 

And  he  steered  for  the  open  sea. 

^  O  father,  I  hear  the  sound  of  guns ; 

O,  say,  what  may  it  be  ?  " 
^  Some  ship  in  distress,  that  cannot  lire 

In  such  an  angry  sea." 

^  O  father,  I  see  a  gleaming  light ; 

O,  say,  what  may  it  be  ?  " 
But  the  &ther  answered  never  a  word : 

A  frozen  corpse  was  he. 

Lashed  to  the  helm,  all  stifif  and  stark, 

With  his  face  to  the  skies, 
The  lantern  gleamed,  through  the  gleaming  snow, 

On  his  fixed  and  glassy  eyes. 

Then  the  maiden  clasped  her  hands  and  prayed 

That  saved  she  might  be ; 
And  she  thought  of  Christ,  who  stilled  the  wave 

On  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 
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And  fast  through  the  midnight,  dadc  and  drear. 
Through  the  whistling  sleet  and  snow. 

Like  a  sheeted  ghost  the  vessel  swept 
Towards  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe.* 

And  ever,  the  fitful  gusts  between, 

A  sound  came  from  the  land ; 
It  was  the  sound  of  the  trampling  sur^ 

On  the  rocks  and  the  hard  sea  sand. 

The  breakers  were  right  beneath  her  bowB{ 

She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck ; 
And  a  whooping  billow  swept  the  crew. 

Like  icides,  from  her  deck. 

She  struck  where  the  white  and  fleecy  waves 

Looked  soft  as  carded  wool ; 
But  the  cruel  rocks  they  gored  her  side 

Like  the  horns  of  an  angry  bulL 

Her  rattling  shrouds,  all  sheathed  in  ice. 

With  the  masts,  went  by  the  board ; 
Like  a  vessel  of  glass  she  stove  and  sank : 

Ho !  Ho !  the  breakers  roared. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  bleak  sea  beach, 

A  fisherman  stood  aghast 
To  see  the  form  of  a  maiden  fair 

Lashed  close  to  a  drifting  mast. 

The  salt  sea  was  frozen  on  her  breast, 
The  salt  tears  in  her  eyes ; 

•  Norman's  Woe  is  a  reef  of  rocks  on  the  northern  coast  of  Musaehii* 
Mtts,  between  Manchester  and  Gloucester.  In  1839  a  Tesael  named  tlit 
Hesperus  was  actually  lost  there. 
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And  he  saw  her  hair,  like  the  brown  J^eaweed^ 
On  the  billows  fall  and  rise. 

Such  was  the  wreck  of  the  Hesperos, 
In  the  midnight  and  the  snow : 

Christ  save  us  all  from  a  death  like  this, 
On  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe. 


XXXUL  — GBAGE  DAELINO. 

[This  aoooont  of  Grace  Darling  is  mainly  an  abridgment  of  a  sketch  in  ChamlMii^fl 
llifloellany  of  UaefU  and  Sntertainlng  Tracts.] 

Opposite  the  northern  part  of  the  coast  of  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  in  England,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore, 
is  a  group  of  small  islands,  twentj-five  in  number  at  low  tide, 
called  the  Fame  Islands.  Their  aspect  is  wild  and  desolate  in 
no  common  degree.  Composed  of  rock,  with  a  slight  covering 
of  herbage,  and  in  many  places  ending  in  sheer  precipices, 
they  are  the  residence  of  little  else  than  wild  fowl.  Between 
the  smaller  islets  the  sea  makes  with  great  force,  and  many  a 
goodly  ship  in  times  past  has  laid  her  bones  upon  the  pitiless 
rocks  which  every  ebb  tide  exposes  to  view.  Upon  Longstone, 
one  of  these  islands,  there  stands  a  lighthouse,  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  incident  about  to  be  related,  was  kept  by  William 
Darling,  a  worthy  and  intelligent  man,  of  quiet  manners,  with 
resources  of  mind  and  character  sufficient  to  turn  to  profitable 
use  the  many  lonely  hours  which  his  position  necessarily 
entailed  upon  him. 

He  had  a  numerous  family  of  children;  among  them  a 
daughter,  Grace,  who  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty -two 
years  when  the  incident  occurred  which  has  made  her  name 
so  famous.  She  had  passed  most  of  her  life  upon  the  little 
island  of  Longstone,  and  is  described  as  having  been  of  a 
retiring  and  somewhat  reserved   disposition.      In  personal 
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appearance,  slie  was  aboat  the  middle  size,  of  a  fair  oomplezioii 
aod  pleasing  oountenance;  with  nothing  mascaline  in  her 
aspect,  but  gentle  and  feminine,  and,  as  might  be  sapposedt 
with  a  winning  expression  pf  benevolence  in  her  face.  Her 
smile  was  particularly  sweet.  She  had  a  good  nnderstandiiigy 
and  had  been  respectably  educated. 

On  Wednesday  eyening,  September  5, 1838,  the  Forfiuvhire 
steamer,  of  about  three  hufidied  tons'  burden,  under  the  oom« 
mand  of  Captain  John  Humble,  sailed  fiom  Hull  on  a  voyage 
to  Dundee,  in  Scotland.  She  had  a  valuable  cargo  of  bale 
goods  and  sheet  iron ;  and  her  company,  including  twenty-two 
cabin  and  nineteen  steerage  passengers,  comprised  sixty-three 
persons.  On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  when  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  the  Fame  Islands,  she  encountered  a  severe  storm 
of  wind,  attended  with  heavy  rain  and  a  dense  fog.  She 
leaked  to  such  a  degree  that  the  fires  could  not  be  kept  bum- 
ing,  and  her  engines  soon  ceased  to  work.  She  became  wholly 
unmanageable,  and  drifting  violently,  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds 
and  waves,  struck  on  one  of  the  reefs  of  Longstone  Island, 
about  four  o'clock  on  Friday  morning. 

As  too  oflen  happens  in  such  fearful  emergences,  the  master 
lost  his  self-possession,  order  and  discipline  ceased,  and  nothing 
but  self-preservation  was  thought  of.  A  portion  of  the  crew,  in- 
cluding the  first  mate,  lowered  one  of  the  boats  and  left  the  ship. 
With  them  was  a  single  cabin  passenger,  who  threw  himself  into 
(he  boat  by  means  of  a  rope.  These  men  were  picked  up,  after 
some  hours,  and  carried  into  the  port  of  Shields.  The  scene 
on  board  was  of  a  most  fearful  description  —  men  paralyzed 
by  despair — women  wringing  their  hands  and  shrieking  with 
anguish  —  and  among  them  the  helpless  and  bewildered  mas- 
ter, whose  wife,  clinging  to  him,  frantically  besought  the  pro- 
tection he  could  no  longer  give.  The  vessel  struck  aft  the 
paddle  boxes  ;  and  not  above  three  minutes  after  the  passen- 
gers (most  of  whom  had  been  below,  and  many  of  them  in  their 
berths)  had  rushed  upon  the  deck,  a  second  shock  broke  her 
inio  two  pieces.    The  after  part,  with  most  of  the  passenger* 
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and  the  captain  and  his  wife,  was  swept  away  through  &  tre- 
mendous currer  t,  and  all  upon  it  were  lost.  The  fore  part,  on 
which  were  five  of  the  crew  aud  four  passengers,  stuck  fast  to 
the  rock.  These  few  survivors  remained  in  their  dreadflil 
sitaation  till  daybreak,  with  a  fearful  sea  running  around 
them,  and  expecting  every  moment  to  be  swept  into  the  deep. 
With  what  anxious  eyes  did  they  wait  for  the  morning  light ! 
and  yet  what  could  mortal  help  avail  them  even  then  ?  Craggy 
and  dangerous  rocky  islets  lay  between  them  and  the  nearest 
land,  and  around  these  rocks  a  sea  was  raging  in  which  no 
boat  was  likely  to  live.  But,  through  the  providence  of  Grod, 
a  deliverance  was  in  store  for  them  —  a  deliverance  wrought 
by  the  strong  heart  of  an  heroic  girl. 

As  soon  as  day  broke  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  they  were 
descried  from  the  Longstone  light,  by  the  Darlings,  at  nearly  a 
mile's  'distance.  None  of  the  family  were  at  home,  except 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darling  and  Grace.  Although  the  wind  had 
somewhat  abated,  the  sea — never  calm  among  these  jagged 
rocks  —  was  still  fiercely  raging ;  and  to  have  braved  its  perils 
would  have  done  the  highest  honor  to  the  strong  muscles  and 
well-tried  nerves  of  the  stoutest  of  the  male  sex.  But  what 
shall  be  said  of  the  errand  of  mercy  having  been  undertaken 
and  accomplished  mainly  through  a  female  heart  and  arm  I 
Mr.  Darling,  it  is  said,  was  reluctant  to  expose  himself  to 
what  seemed  certain  destruction ;  but  the  earnest  entreaties  of 
his  daughter  determined  him  to  make  the  attempt.  At  her 
solicitation  the  boat  was  launched,  vrith  the  mother's  assistance ; 
and  father  and  daughter  entered  it,  each  taking  an  oar.  It  is 
worthy  of  being  noticed  that  Grace  never  had  occasion  to 
assist  in  the  boat  previous  to  the  wreck  of  the  Forfarshire, 
others  of  the  family  being  always  at  hand. 

It  was  only  by  the  exertion  of  great  muscular  strength,  as 
well  as  by  the  utmost  coolness  and  resolution,  that  the  father 
and  daughter  rowed  the  boat  up  to  the  rock.  And  when  there, 
a  greater  danger  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  so  managing  it 
V  to  prevent  its  being  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  sharp  ndge 
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wbich  liad  proved  fatal  to  the  steamer.  With  much  difficaltj 
and  danger,  the  father  scrambled  apon  the  rock,  and  the  boat 
was  left  for  a  while  to  the  miaided  strength  and  skill  of  the 
daughter.  However,  the  nine  sufferers  were  safely  rescued. 
The  delight  with  which  the  boat  was  first  seen  was  converted 
into  amazement  when  they  perceived  that  it  was  guided  and 
impelled  by  an  old  man  and  a  young  woman.  Owing  to  the 
violence  of  the  storm,  the  rescued  persons  were  obliged  to 
rcmsun  at  the  lighthouse  of  the  Darlings  from  Friday  morning 
till  Sunday,  during  which  time  Grace  was  most  assiduous  in 
her  kind  attentions  to  the  sufferers,  giving  up  her  bed  to  one 
of  them,  a  poor  woman,  who  had  seen  her  two  children  perish 
in  her  arms,  while  on  the  wreck. 

This  heroic  deed  of  Grace  Darling's  shot  a  thrill  of  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  through  all  Great  Britain,  and  indeed 
through  all  Christendom.  The  Humane  Society  sent  her  a 
flattering  vote  of  thanks  and  a  piece  of  plate,  and  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  was  raised  for  her  from  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  an  admiring  pubHc.  The  lonely  lighthouse  be- 
came  the  centre  of  attraction  to  thousands  of  curious  and 
sympathizing  travellers ;  and  Grace  was  pursued,  questioned, 
and  stared  at  to  an  extent  that  became  a  serious  annoyance  to 
her  gentle  and  retiring  spirit.  But  in  all  this  hot  blaze  of 
admiration,  and  in  her  improved  fortunes,  she  preserved  unim- 
paired the  simplicity  and  modesty  of  her  nature.  Her  head 
was  not  in  the  least  turned  by  the  world-wide  fkme  she  had 
earned,  or  by  the  flattering  caresses  of  the  wealthy,  the  fash- 
ionable, and  the  distinguished,  which  were  lavished  upon  her. 
The  meekness  with  which  she  bore  her  honors  equalled  the 
courage  which  had  won  them.  She  resumed  her  former  way 
of  life,  and  her  accustomed  duties,  as  quietly  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Several  advantageous  offers  of  marriage  were 
made  to  her,  but  she  declined  them  all ;  usually  alleging  her 
determination  not  to  leave  her  parents  while  they  lived. 

But  she  was  not  long  destined  to  enjoy  the  applause  she 
had  earned,  or  the  more  substantial  tokens  of  regard  which 
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had  been  bestowed  upon  her.  She  began  to  show  symptoms 
of  consumption  towards  the  latter  part  of  1841 ;  and  although 
all  the  means  of  restoration  which  the  most  affectionate  care 
and  the  best  medical  advice  could  suggest  were  resorted  to, 
she  gradually  declined,  and  breathed  her  last,  in  calm  sub 
mission  to  the  will  of  God,  October  20,  1842.  Her  funeral 
was  very  numerously  attended,  and  a  monument  has  beea 
erected  to  her  memory  in  Bamborough  churchyard,  where  she 
was  buried. 

Such  was  Grace  Darling  —  one  of  the  heroines  of  humanity 
—  whose  name  is  destined  to  live  as  long  as  the  sympathies 
and  affections  of  humanity  endure.  Such  calm  heroism  as 
hers  —  so  generously  exerted  for  the  good  of  others  —  is  one 
of  the  noblest  attributes  of  the  soul  of  man.  It  had  no  alloy 
of  blind  animal  passion,  Hke  the  bravery  of  a  soldier  on  the 
field  of  battle,  but  it  was  spiritual,  celestial,  and,  we  may 
reverently  add,  godlike.  Never  does  man  appear  more  dis- 
tinctly in  the  image  of  his  Maker  than  when,  like  the 
noble-hearted  Grace  Darling,  he  deliberately  exposes  btf 
own  life  to  save  the  lives  of  others. 


XXXIV.  — SENTIMENTAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Household  Wokds. 

Anthony  Van  Diemen,  governor  of  Batavia,  had  a  daugh- 
ter whose  name  was  Maria.  Since  she  was  not  only  charming 
and  accomplished,  but  also  the  only  child  of  a  rich  papa,  who 
was  governor  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Maria's  image  was 
impressed  on  many  a  heart,  and  she  had  no  lack  of  suitors. 
There  were  great  men  among  them;  but,  with  maiden-like 
perversity,  Maria  most  favored  a  poor  young  sailor — a  hand« 
some,  dashing  fellow,  \^ho  was  < very  skilful  in  his  business,  bat 
who  had  no  pockets,  or  no  use  for  any.  The  young  sailor's 
name  was  Abel  Jansen  Tasman.    He  was  devoted  to  Maria, 
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ksrt  and  soul,  had  exchanged  pledges  with  her,  and  had 
broi^bt  matters  to  so  serioas  a  pass,  that  the  proud  fitiher 
determined  to  pat  the  joung  adTenturer  quietly  and  conrte- 
ooslj  oat  of  sight :  the  doing  so  he  took  to  be  a  better  and 
more  fiitherlj  course  than  the  institution  of  a  femilj  qnarreL 
That  his  Maria  should  become  Mrs.  Tasman,  he  knew  yery 
well,  was  not  for  a  moment  to  be  thought  of.  Whoever  won 
his  daughter  must  have  wealth  and  a  patent  of  nobility.  She 
was  no  fit  mate  for  a  poor  sailor.  Tasman,  however,  could  be 
easOy  dismissed  fiom  dangling  after  her. 

The  Batavian  traders  had  at  that  time  a  vague  notion  that 
Ihere  was  a  vast  continent,  an  unknown  austral  land,  some- 
where near  the  south  pole ;  and  Van  Diemen  determined  to 
send  Tasman  out  to  see  about  it.  If  he  never  came  back  it 
would  not  matter ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  would  be  certainly  a 
long  time  gone.  Van  Diemen  therefore  fitted  out  an  expe- 
dition, and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  young  Tasman. 

Off  the  young  fellow  set,  in  the  year  1642,  and,  like  an 
enamoured  swain  as  he  was,  the  first  new  ground  he  discovered 
— a  considerable  stretch  of  land,  now  forming  a  very  weU 
known  Bnglish  colony — he  named  after  Ms  dear  love,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  put  Miss  Van  Diemen's  Christian  name 
beside  her  patronymic,  by  giving  the  name  of  Maria  to  a  smaQ 
adjoining  island  dose  to  the  south-eastern  extarendty  of  the  new 
land.  That  land,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  we  have  g£  late  began 
▼ery  generally  to  call  after  its  discoverer,  Tasmania. 

Oontinuing  his  journey  southward,  the  young  sailor  anchored 
bis  ships,  on  the  18th  of  December,  in  a  sheltered  bay, 
which  he  called  Moodenare's  (Murderei^s)  Bay,  because  the 
natives  there  attacked  his  ships  and  killed  three  of  his  men* 
Travelling  on,  he  reaches,  aft;er  some  days,  the  islands  which 
he  called  after  the  Three  Kings,  because  he  saw  them  on  the 
fefldt  of  the  Epiphany ;  *  and  then,  coming  upon  New  Zealand 

*  The  Bpiphamy  is  a  church  festival,  celebrated  on  the  6th  of  Jatinar]^, 
the  twelfth  day  after  Christinas.  The  Three  Sings  are  the  wise  men  who 
fltme  to  Tisit  the  infant  Saviour. 

11 
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fixxm  the  noiih,  be  called  it,  in  a  patriotic  way,  after  the  states 
of  Holland,  Staten  Land ;  but  the  extreme  northern  point  of 
it,  a  fine  bold  headland  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  strong  as  his 
love,  he  entitled  again  Cape  Maria;  for  he  had  gone  out 
resolved  not  indeed  to  "  carve  her  name  on  trunks  of  trees/* 
but  to  do  his  mistress  the  same  sort  of  honor  in  a  way  that 
would  be  nobler,  manlier,  and  more  enduring.  After  a  long 
and  prosperous  voyage,  graced  by  one  or  two  more  discoveries, 
Tasman  came  back  to  Batavia.  He  had  more  than  earned  his 
wife,  for  he  had  won  for  himself  sudden  and  high  renown, 
court  favor,  rank,  and  fortune.  Governor  Van  Diemen  ac- 
quired a  famous  son-in-law,  and  the  married  life  of  the  lovers 
glided  happily  away,  with  no  more  crosses  in  its  path. 

Tasman  did  not  make  another  journey  to  New  Zealand; 
it  remained  unvisited  until  1769,  when  it  was  rediscovered  by 
Gf^taln  Cook,  who  very  quickly  recognized  it  as  a  portion  of 
the  land  that  had  been  first  seen  by  the  love-lorn  sailor. 


XXXV.— A  CHASE. 

MIB8  OOOPIB. 

WiTHur  twenty  years  fit>m  the  foundation  of  the  village,  the 
deer  had  already  become  rare,  and  in  a  brief  period  later  they 
had  fled  from  the  country.  One  of  the  last  of  these  beautiful 
creatures  seen  in  the  waters  of  our  lake  occasioned  a  chase  of 
much  interest,  though  under  very  different  droumstances  from 
those  of  a  regular  hunt.  A  pretty  littie  fawn  had  been  brought 
in  very  young  from  the  woods,  and  nursed  and  petted  by  a 
lady  in  the  vfllage,  until  it  had  become  as  tame  as  possible.  It 
was  graceful  as  those  littie  creatures  always  are,  and  so  gentle 
and  playful  that  it  became  a  great  favorite,  following  the  differ* 
ent  members  of  the  family  about,  caressed  by  the  neighbors, 
and  welcome  every  where. 

One  morning,  after  gambolling  about  as  usual  until  weaiy 
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it  tlireir  itself  down  in  the  sunshine,  at  the  feet  of  one  of  its 
firiendsy  upon  the  steps  of  a  store.  There  came  along  a  conn* 
tryman,  ^ho  for  several  years  had  been  a  hunter  by  porsoit* 
and  who  still  kept  several  dogs ;  one  of  his  hounds  came  to  the 
village  with  him  on  this  occasion.  The  dog,  as  it  i4>proached 
the  spot  where  the  fawn  lay,  suddenly  stopped ;  the  little  ani* 
mal  saw  him  and  started  to  his  feet.  It  had  lived  more  than 
half  its  life  among  the  dogs  of  the  village,  and  had  apparently 
lost  all  fear  of  them ;  but  it  seemed  now  to  know  instinctively 
that  an  enemy  was  at  hand.  In  an  instant,  a  change  came 
over  it,  and  the  gentleman  who  related  the  incident,  and  who 
was  standing  by  at  the  moment,  observed  that  he  had  never  in 
his  life  seen  a  finer  sight  than  the  sudden  arousing  of  instuict 
in  the  beautiful  creature.  In  a  second,  its  whole  character  and 
appearance  seemed  changed ;  all  its  past  habits  were  forgotten  $ 
every  wild  impulse  was  awake ;  its  head  erect,  its  nostrila 
dilated,  its  eye  flashing.  In  another  instant,  before  the  spe<y 
tators  had  thought  of  the  danger,  before  its  friends  could  secure 
it,  the  fawn  was  leaping  wildly  through  the  street,  and  the 
hound  in  full  pursuit. 

The  bystanders  were  eager  to  save  it ;  several  persons  in- 
stantly  followed  its  track ;  the  friends  who  had  long  fed  and 
fondled  it  calling  the  name  it  had  hitherto  known,  but  in  vain* 
The  hunter  endeavored  to  whistle  back  his  dog,  but  with  no 
better  success.  In  half  a  minute,  the  fawn  had  turned  the  first 
comer,  dashed  onward  towards  the  lake,  and  thrown  itself  into 
the  water.  But  if  for  a  moment  the  startled  creature  believed 
itself  safe  in  the  cool  bosom  of  the  lake,  it  was  soon  unde- 
ceived ;  the  hound  followed  in  hot  and  eager  chase,  while  a 
dozen  of  the  village  dogs  joined  wildly  in  the  pursuit.  Quite 
a  crowd  collected  on  the  bank, — men,  women,  and  children,—- 
anxious  for  the  fate  of  the  little  animal  known  to  them  all ; 
some  threw  themselves  into  boats,  hoping  to  intercept  the 
hound  before  he  reached  his  prey ;  but  the  plashing  of  the 
oars,  the  eager  voices  of  the  men  and  boys,,  and  the  barking 
of  the  dogs,  must  have  filled  the  beating  heart  of  the  poor  fiftwn 
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with  terror  and  anguisb,  as  though  every  creature  on  the  spot 
where  it  had  once  been  caressed  and  fondled  had  suddenly 
turned  into  a  deadly  foe. 

It  was  soon  seen  that  the  little  annual  was  directing  its 
eourse  across  a  bay  towards  the  nearest  borders  of  the  forest ; 
and  immediately  the  owner  of  the  hound  crossed  the  bridge, 
running  at  fiill  speed  in  the  same  direction,  hoping  to  stop  his 
dog  as  he  landed.  On  the  fawn  swam,  as  it  never  swam  be- 
fore ;  its  delicate  head  scarce  seen  above  the  water,  but  leaving 
a  disturbed  track,  which  betrayed  its  course  alike  to  friends 
and  enemies.  As  it  approached  the  land  the  exciting  interest 
became  intense.  The  hunter  was  already  on  the  same  line  of 
shore,  calling  loudly  and  angrily  to  his  dog;  but  the  animal 
seemed  to  have  quite  forgotten  his  master's  voice  in  the  pitiless 
pursuit.  The  fawn  touched  the  land;  in  one  leap  it  had 
crossed  the  narrow  line  of  beach,  i^d  in  another  instant  it 
would  reach  the  cover  of  the  woods.  The  hound  followed,  true 
to  the  scent,  aiming  at  the  same  spot  on  shore ;  his  master, 
ffiixioua  to  meet  him,  had  run  at  fuU  speed,  and  was  now  com- 
ing up  at  the  most  critical  moment.  Would  the  dog  hearken  to 
his  voice,  or  oould  the  hunter  reach  him  in  time  to  seize  and 
control  him  ?  A  shout  from  the  village  bank  proclaimed  that 
the  fawn  had  passed  out  of  sight  into  the  forest ;  at  the  same 
instant,  the  hound,  as  he  touched  the  land,  felt  the  hunter's 
strong  arm  clutching  his  neck.  The  worst  was  believed  to  be 
over:  the  fawn  was  leaping  up  the  mountain  side,  and  its 
enemy  under  restraint.  The  other  ddgs,  seeing  their  leader 
cowed,  were  easily  managed. 

A  number  of  persons,  men  and  boys,  dispersed  themselves 
through  the  woods  in  search  of  the  little  creature,  but  without 
success ;  they  all  returned  to  the  village,  reporting  that  the 
animal  had  not  been  seen  by  them,  ^me  persons  thought 
that  after  the  fright  had  passed  over  it  would  return  of  its  own 
accord.  It  had  worn  a  pretty  collar,  with  its  owner's  name 
ttigraved  upon  it,  so  that  it  could  easily  be  known  from  any 
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odier  fawn  that  might  be  straying  about  the  woods.  Before 
many  hours  had  passed,  a  hunter  presented  himself  to  the  lady 
whose  pet  the  little  creature  had  been,  and  showing  a  collar 
with  her  name  on  it,  said  that  he  had  been  oat  in  the  woods, 
and  saw  a  &wn  in  the  distance ;  the  little  animal,  instead  of 
bounding  away  as  he  had  expected,  moTed  towaids  him ;  be 
took  aim,^  fired,  and  shot  it  to  the  heart.  When  he  found  the 
collar  about  its  neck  he  was  very  sorry  that  be  had  killed  it 
And  so  the  poor  little  thing  died ;  one  would  have  though  that 
terrible  chase  would  have  made  it  afraid  of  man ;  but  no^  it 
forgot  the  evil  and  remembered  the  kindness  only,  and  came 
to  meet  as  a  friend  the  hunter  who  shot  it.  It  was  long 
mourned  by  its  best  Mend. 


XXXVL^AFAR  IN  THE  DESEBT. 

[Thokas  Psnrau  wu  born  in  Boxbforgbshirs,  in  Soottaad,  in  178S|  and  disd  fai  188^ 
He  puaed  aome  yean  In  South  Africa.  Ha  wrote  a  narratiTe  of  hia  raaldenoe  in  ttiati 
eonntiy,  and  pnbUahed  two  volumea  of  poema  He  alio  wrote  mndi  tir  pariodteii 
paUicationa,  and  waa  tar  aome  time  editor  of  the  annual  called  Viiendahl^a  Ofhriag 
Hie  wiitinga  have  much  merit,  and  hia  character  waa  boaeTolent  and  energetle.] 

Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride, 
With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side, 
When  the  sorrows  of  life  the  soul  o'ercast, 
And,  sick  of  the  present,  I  turn  to  the  past ; 
And  the  eye  is  suffiised  with  regretful  tears, 
From  the  fond  recollections  of  former  years ; 
And  the  shadows  of  things  that  have  long  since  fled 
Flit  oyer  the  brain,  like  the  ghosts  of  the  dead — 
Bright  visions  of  glory  that  vanished  too  soon— - 
Day-dreams  that  departed  ere  manhood's  noon- 
Attachments  by  £Ette  or  by  falsehood  reft— 
Companions  of  early  days  lost  or  left—* 
11* 
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And  mj  native  land !  whose  magical  name 

Thrills  to  my  heart  like  electric  flame ; 

The  home  of  mj  childhood — the  hamits  of  my  prhne ; 

All  the  passions  and  scenes  of  that  raptvirous  time, 

When  the  feelings  were  young  and  the  world  was  new, 

lake  the  fresh  bowers  of  paradise  opening  to  view  I 

All — all  now  forsaken,  forgotten,  or  gone ; 

And  I  a  k>ne  exile,  remembered  of  none, 

My  high  aims  abandoned,  and  good  acts  undone— 

Aweary  of  all  that  is  under  the  son ; 

With  that  sadness  of  heart  which  no  stronger  may  scan^ 

I  fly  to  the  desert,  a&r  from  man. 

Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride. 
With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side ; 
When  the  wild  turmoil  of  this  wearisome  life. 
With  its  scenes  of  oppression,  corruption,  and  strife, 
The  proud  man's  frown,  and  the  base  man's  fear, 
And  the  scomer's  laugh,  and  the  sufferer's  tear, 
And  malice,  and  meanness,  and  falsehood,  and  folly. 
Dispose  me  to  musing  and  dark  melancholy ; 
When  my  bosom  is  full,  and  my  thoughts  are  high, 
And  my  soul  is  sick  with  the  bondman's  sigh, 
O,  there,  there  is  freedom,  and  joy,  and  pride. 
Afar  in  the  desert  alone  to  ride. 
There  is  rapture  to  vault  on  the  champing  steed. 
And  to  bound  away  with  the  eagle's  speed, 
With  the  death-fraught  firelock  in  my  hand-— 
The  only  law  of  the  desert  land ; 
But  'tis  not  the  innocent  to  destroy. 
For  I  hate  the  huntsman's  savage  joy. 

Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride. 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side ; 

Away,  away  from  the  dwellings  of  men. 

By  the  wild  deer's  haunt  and  the  buffalo's  ^len. 
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Bj  Tallejs  remote,  where  the  oribi*  plajSy 

Where  the  gnu,*  the  gazelle,  and  the  hartbeest  *  ffue. 

And  the  gemsbok  *  and  eland,*  unhunted,  recline 

Bj  the  skirts  of  gray  forests  o'ergrown  with  wild  vine^ 

And  the  elephant  browses  at  peace  in  his  wood. 

And  the  river  horse  gambols  onscared  in  the  flood. 

And  the  mighty  rhinoceros  wallows  at  will 

In  the  Ylej  f  where  the  wild  ass  is  drinking  his  fOL 

Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride, 
With  the  silent  Bash-boy  alone  by  my  side ; 
O'er  the  brown  Karroo,  |  where  the  bleating  cry 
Of  the  springbok's  *  fawn  sounds  plaintively ; 
Where  the  zebra  wantonly  tosses  his  mane, 
In  fields  seldom  freshened  by  moisture  or  rain ; 
«  «  « 

And  the  fleet-footed  ostrich  over  the  waste 
Speeds,  like  a  horsen^an  that  travels  in  haste ; 
And  the  vulture  in  circles  wheels  high  overhead, 
Greedy  to  scent  and  to  gorge  on  the  dead ; 
And  the  grisly  wolf  and  the  shrieking  jackal 
Howl  for  their  prey  at  the  evening  &11 ; 
And  the  fiend-like  laugh  of  hyenas  grim 
Fearfully  startles  the  twilight  dim* 

Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride,  ^ 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side ; 
Away — away,  in  the  wilderness  vast, 
Where  the  white  man's  foot  hath  never  passed, 
And  the  quivered  Koranna,  or  Bechuan,  § 
Hath  rarely  crossed,  with  his  roving  clan ; 

*  The  oribi,  the  gnu,  the  hartbeest,  the  gemsbok,  the  eland,  and  thfl 
■pringbok  are  all  animals  of  the  genua  antelope.  Most  of  them  are  d» 
ncribed  in  the  Penny  Magazine,  article  Antelope, 

t  Vley,  a  pool  of  fresh  water. 

X  The  Karroo  is  a  desert  plain  of  South  Africa. 

i  The  Bechuan  and  Koranna  are  names  of  Hottentot  txibea. 
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A  region  of  emptiness,  howling  and  drear, 

Wluch  man  hath  abandoned  from  famine  and  fear ; 

Which  the  snake  and  the  lizard  inhabit  alone, 

And  the  bat  flitting  forth  from  his  old  hollow  stoiM 

Where  grass,  nor  herb,  nor  shrub  takes  root, 

Save  poisonous  thorns  that  pierce  the  foot. 

And  the  bitter  melon,  for  food  and  drink. 

Is  the  pilgrim's  fare  bj  the  Salt  Lake's  brink ; 

A  region  of  doubt,  where  no  river  glides, 

Nor  rippling  brook  with  osiered  sides. 

Nor  reedj  pool,  nor  mossy  fountain, 

Nor  shady  tree,  nor  doud-capped  mountain, 

Are  found,  to  refiresh  the  aching  eye ; 

But  the  barren  earth,  and  the  burning  sky. 

And  the  black  horizon  round  and  round, 

Without  a  living  sight  or  sound. 

Tell  to  the  heart,  in  its  pensive  mood, 

That  this  is — Nature's  Solitude. 

And  here,  while  the  night-winds  reund  me  sigh. 
And  the  stars  bum  bright  in  the  midnight  sky, 
As  I  sit  apart  by  the  cavemed  stone. 
Like  Elijah  at  Horeb's  cave,  alone. 
And  feel  as  a  moth  in  the  mighty  hand 
That  spread  the  heavens  and  heaved  the  land,— 
A  ^^  still  small  voice"  comes  through  the  wild, 
Like  a  father  consoling  his  fretful  child. 
Which  banishes  bitterness,  wrath,  and  fear — 
Saying,  <<Man  is  distant,  but  God  is  neab.** 
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ZXXVIL— THE  TEOKEB  SON& 

MOUUKDL 

(Tbe  Bev.  John  Houltbo,  aa  SngUah  clergjBiaii,  ii  tfaa  anilior  of  My  BroCha^ 
QraTe  and  other  Poems,  The  Dream  of  lift  amd  other  Foeas.  Tbej  am  gneaAd  aM 
plfaring  prodnctirau,  of  a  pom  moral  tonoy  and  iii|inilii(|,  aradi  Umimumt  of  flHitaiyl 


I  HAVE  a  son,  a  little  son,  a  boy  just  five  years  old, 
.VFith  eyes  of  thoughtful  eamestuess,  and  mind  of  gentle  monldi 
They  tell  me  that  unusual  grace  in  all  his  ways  appears ; 
That  my  child  is  grare  and  wise  of  heart  beyond  his  childish 

years. 
I  cannot  say  how  this  may  be ;  I  know  his  fiice  is  fair, 
And  yet  his  sweetest  comeliness  is  his  sweet  and  serious  aur ; 
I  know  his  heart  is  kind  and  fond,  I  know  he  loveth  me, 
But  loveth  yet  his  mother  more,  with  grateful  fervency ; 
But  that  which  others  most  admire  is  the  thought  which  filb 

his  mind; 
The  food  fer  grave,  inquiring  speech  he  eveiy  where  doth  find. 
Strange  questions  doth  he  ask  of  me,  when  we  together  walk ; 
He  scarcely  thinks  as  children  think,  or  talks  as  children  talk. 
Nor  cares  he  much  for  childish  sports,  dotes  not  on  bat  or  ball, 
But  looks  on  manhood's  ways  and  works,  and  aptly  mimics  alL 
His  little  heart  is  busy  stOl,  and  oftentimes  perplexed 
With  thoughts  about  this  world  of  ours,  and  thoughts  about  the 

next 
He  kneels  at  his  dear  mother^s  knee,  she  teaches  him  to  pray ; 
And  strange,  and  sweet,  and  solemn,  then,  are  the  words  which 

he  will  say. 
O,  should  my  gentle  child  be  spared  to  manhood's  years  like  me^ 
A  holier  and  a  wiser  man  I  trust  that  he  will  be ; 
And  when  I  look  into  his  eyes,  and  press  his  thoughtftil  brow, 
I  dare  not  think  what  I  should  ffeel,  were  I  to  lose  him  now. 

I  have  a  son,  a  second  son,  a  simple  child  of  three ; 
ril  not  declare  how  bright  and  Mr  his  little  features  be, 
How  silver  sweet  those  tones  of  his  when  he  prattles  on  my 
knee: 
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[  do  not  think  bis  light-blue  eye  is,  like  bis  brother's,  keen, 
Nor  bis  brow  so  full  of  childish  thought  as  his  has  ever  been; 
But  his  little  heart's  a  fountain  pure  of  kind  and  tender  feeling; 
And  his  every  look's  a  gleam  of  light,  rich  depths  of  lore 

revealing. 
When  be  walks  with  me,  the  country  folk,  who  pass  us  in  th« 

street, 
Will  shout  for  joy,  and  bless  my  boy,  he  looks  so  mild  and 

sweet. 
A  playfellow  is  he  to  all,  and  yet  with  cheerful  tone 
Will  sing  his  little  song  of  love,  when  left  to  sport  alone. 
His  presence  is  like  sunshine  sent,  to  gladden  home  and  heartli| 
To  comfort  us  in  all  our  griefs,  and  sweeten  all  our  mirth. 
Should  he  grow  up  to  riper  years,  God  grant  his  heart  may 

prove 
As  sweet  a  home  for  heavenly  grace  as  now  for  earthly  love : 
And  if,  beside  his  grave,  the  tears  our  aching  eyes  must  dim, 
God  comfort  us  for  all  the  love  that  we  shall  lose  in  him. 

I  have  a  son,  a  third  sweet  son ;  his  age  I  cannot  tell. 

For  they  reckon  not  by  years  and  months  where  he  is  gone  to 

dwell. 
To  us  for  fourteen  anxious  months  his  infant  smiles  were  given. 
And  then  he  bid  farewell  to  earth,  and  went  to  live  in  heaven. 
I  cannot  tell  what  form  his  is,  what  looks  he  weareth  now. 
Nor  guess  how  bright  a  glory  crowns  his  shining  seraph  brow; 
The  thoughts  that  fill  his  sinless  soul,  the  bliss  which  he  doth 

feel, 
Are  numbered  with  the  secret  things  which  God  will  not  reveaL 
But  I  know  (for  Grod  hath  told  me  this)  that  he  is  now  at  rest, 
Where  other  blessed  infants  be,  on  their  Saviour's  loving  breast : 
I  know  his  spirit  feels  no  more  this  weary  load  of  flesh. 
But  his  sleep  is  blessed  with  endless  dreams  of  joy  forever  fresh. 
I  know  the  angels  fold  him  dose  beneath  their  glittering  wings, 
And  soothe  him  with  a  song  that  breathes  of  heaven's  divines. 

things. 
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[  know  that  we  shall  meet  our  babe  (his  mother  dear  and  I) 
Where  Grod  for  aye  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  every  eyei 
Whate'er  befalls  his  brethren  twain,  his  bliss  can  nerer  cease; 
Their  lot  may  here  be  grief  and  fear,  but  his  is  certain  peace. 
It  may  be  that  the  tempter^s  wiles  their  sooIb  from  bliss  may 

sever, 
But,  if  our  own  poor  faith  fail  not,  he  must  be  ours  forever. 
When  we  think  of  what  our  darling  is,  and  what  we  still 

must  be ; 
Wlien  we  muse  on  that  world's  perfect  bliss,  and  this  world's 

misery; 
When  we  groan  beneath  this  load  of  sin,  and  feel  this  grief 

and  pain,  — 
O,  we'd  rather  lose  our  other  two  than  have  him  here  again. 


XXXVm.— COMBAT  BETWEEN  THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE 

LEOPARD  AND  SALADIN. 

Scott. 

pf  ALTER  SooTT  wM  boTD  in  SdiolmTgh,  Aogait  15, 1771,  and  died  at  AbboMbi^ 
September  21, 1832.  In  1792  he  was  called  to  the  Scotch  bar  as  an  adTooate;  bat  ha 
made  bat  little  progress  in  his  profbaaion,  being  soon  aliored  from  it  by  tfaa  big^iar 
attractioas  of  literatore.  After  having  written  and  pabllshad  a  ftow  ftigittva  plaoaa, 
and  edited  a  collection  of  border  ballads,  he  broka  apon  the  world,  in  180ft,  with  hla 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  which  was  recelTed  with  a  bnrst  of  admiration  almost  wttlH 
oat  parallel  in  literary  history.  This  was  followed  by  Mannion  and  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  which  added  to  the  author's  reputation,  and  by  Rokeby  and  The  Lord  of  tha 
Isles,  which  fidrly  sustained  it.  These  poems  were  unlike  any  thing  that  had  pr^ 
ceded  them.  Th^  Tersification  was  easy  and  graoeM,  though  sometlmea  slorenly; 
their  style  was  energetic  and  condensed;  their  pictures  were  glowing  and  (Uthful; 
the  characters  and  incidents  were  fresh  and  startling ;  and  in  the  battle  soanea  tiiera 
was  a  power  of  fi««ng  which  rlTalled  the  pages  of  Homer.  The  whole  dTillied 
world  rose  up  to  greet  with  admiration  the  poet  who  transported  them  to  the  lakes 
and  mountains  of  Scotland,  introduced  them  to  knights  and  mosstroopers,  and  thrilled 
their  worn  bosoms  with  scenes  of  wild  adventure  and  lawless  violence.  Soott  held 
nndisputed  poM>esslon  of  the  poetical  throne  until  Lord  Byron  disputed  it  with  him, 
and  won  a  popularity  more  intense,  if  not  more  wide. 

But  Uiese  brilliant  and  suooessfnl  poems  were  hardly  more  than  an  introduction  to 
8cott*s  literary  career.  In  1814  there  appeared,  without  any  preliminary  announee* 
Bent,  and  anonymously,  a  novel  called  Waverley,  which  soon  attracted  great  attentloii, 
and  gave  rise  to  much  speculation  aa  to  ita  authorship.  This  was  the  beginning  of  tibal 
splendid  aeiies  of  works  of  fiction  oommcmly  called  the  Waveiiey  novels,  whieh 
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ttnned  to  te  poured  forth  in  rapid  snooeNdon  till  1827.  From  fh»  first)  tbtn  was  rarj 
Utile  doubt  that  Scott  was  the  author  of  these  works,  although  th^  were  publiahed 
without  any  name;  and  when  the  ayowal  was  made  in  1827,  it  took,  nobody  by  sor- 
prise.  Of  tiie  great  powers  put  forth  in  these  noyels — of  their  immense  popularity  — • 
and  of  the  influence  they  have  exerted,  and  are  still  exerting,  upon  literature,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak,  nor  oould  such  a  sulgect  be  discuased  in  a  notice  like  this.  Admi- 
rable as  the  whole  series  is,  there  is  a  power,  a  firediness,  and  an  originality  in  the 
earlier  ones,  such  as  Guy  Mannering  and  The  Antiquary,  where  the  scenery  and 
characters  are  Scotch,  which  giTO  them  a  marked  superiority  over  tholr  younger 
brethren. 

Besides  his  poems  and  novels,  Scott  wrote  a  Life  of  Niqioleon,  Tarious  other  bio9> 
raphies,  and  many  works  besides.  He  was  a  man  of  Immense  literary  industry,  and 
his  writings  fill  eighty-eight  yolumes  of  small  octavo  sise.  All  this  did  not  preivent 
his  disdiarging  fiilthftdly  the  duties  of  a  citisMi)  a  fother  of  a  fomily,  and  (finr  many 
years)  of  a  magistrate. 

Scotf  s  lifo  has  been  written  by  his  son-in-law,  Lockhart ;  and  it  is  a  truthful  record 
of  what  he  was  and  what  he  did.  His  was  a  noble  nature,  on  the  wholes  with  mudi 
to  love  and  much  to  admire.  He  was  a  warm  friend,  most  afiiBctionate  in  his  domestio 
relations,  and  ever  ready  to  do  kind  acts  to  those  who  stood  in  need  of  them.  After 
his  first  literary  successes,  he  lived  before  the  public  eye;  and  since  his  death,  his 
whole  Ufo  and  being  have  been  exposed  to  the  general  gaxe,  and  there  are  few  lives 
on  record  that  would  bear  such  an  ordeal  better. 

In  consequence  of  a  secret  and  unwise  partnerdiip  with  a  printer  and  publisher, 
Scott  became  a  bankrupt  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  He  met  this  blow  with  an  heroic  spirit, 
and  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  discharging  the  liabilities  against  him  with  a 
moral  energy  whidi  was  nothing  less  than  sublime.  The  amount  of  work  he  did 
between  this  date  and  that  of  his  death  is  fearfhl  to  contemplate.  His  life  was  short- 
ened by  his  excessive  toils ;  but  he  accomplished  what  he  proposed  to  himself.  His 
debcs,  materially  diminished  before  his  death,  have  since  been  entirely  discharged  by 
the  profits  on  his  collected  works.  In  this  portion  of  his  lifo,  Scott's  character  shines 
with  a  moral  grandeur  for  above  all  mere  literary  fome. 

Scott  was  made  a  baronet  in  1820. 

This  extract  is  firom  The  Talisman,  one  of  the  Tales  of  the  Crusaders,  published  in 
1825.  The  Saracen  knight  turns  out  to  be  the  celebrated  eastwn  sultan,  Salad  in,  who 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  subsequent  action  of  the  novel.] 

The  burning  sun  of  Syria  had  not  yet  attained  its  liighest 
point  in  the  horizon,  when  a  knight  of  the  Redcrosq,  who  had 
left  his  distant  northern  home,  and  joined  the  host  of  the 
crusaders  in  Palestine,  was  pacing  slowly  along  the  sandy 
deserts  which  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  where  the  waves  of  the  Jordan 
pour  themselves  into  an  inland  sea,  &om  which  there  is  no 
discharge  of  waters. 

The  warlike  pilgrim  had  toiled  among  cliffs  and  precipices 
during  the.  earlier  part  of  the  morning ;  more  lately,  issuing 
from  those  rocky  and  dangerous  defiles,  he  had  entered  upon 
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that  great  plain,  where  the  aecorsed  cities  provoked,  in  ancient 
days,  the  direct  and  dreadful  Yengeance  of  the  Omnipotent 

The  toil,  the  thirst,  the  dangers  of  the  waj,  were  foigotten, 
as  the  traveller  recalled  the  fearful  catastrophe  which  had 
converted  into  an  arid  and  dismal  wilderness  the  &ir  and 
fertile  valley  of  Siddim,  once  well  watered,  even  as  the 
garden  of  the  Lord,  now  a  parched  and  blighted  waste,  ooa- 
demned  to  eternal  stenlitj. 

Upon  this  scene  of  desolation  the  sun  shone  with  almost 
intolerable  splendor,  and  all  living  nature  seemed  to  have 
hidden  itself  fix>m  the  rajs,  excepting  the  solitary  figure  which 
moved  through  the  flitting  sand  at  a  foot's  pace,  and  appeared 
the  sole  breathing  thing  on  the  wide  surfiice  of  the  plain. 
The  dress  of  the  rider  and  the  accoutrements  of  his  horse 
were  peculiarly  unfit  for  the  traveller  in  such  a  country.  A 
coat  of  linked  maO,  with  long  sleeves,  plated  gauntlets,  and  a 
steel  breastplate,  had  not  been  esteemed  a  sufficient  weight  of 
armor ;  there  was  also  his  triangular  shield  suspended  round 
his  neck,  and  his  barred  helmet  of  steel,  over  which  he  had  a 
hood  and  collar  of  mail,  which  was  drawn  around  the  war- 
rior's shoulders  and  throat,  and  filled  up  the  vacancy  between 
the  hauberk  and  the  head-piece.  His  lower  limbs  were  sheathed, 
like  his  body,  in  flexible  mail,  securing  the  legs  and  thighs, 
while  the  feet  rested  in  plated  shoes,  which  corresponded  with 
the  gauntlets.  A  long,  broad,  straight-shaped,  double-edged 
fidchion,  with  a  handle  formed  like  a  cross,  corresponded  with 
a  stout  poniard  on  the  other  side.  The  knight  also  bore, 
secured  to  his  saddle,  with  one  end  resting  on  his  stirrup,  the 
long  steel-headed  lance,  his  own  proper  weapon,  which,  as  he 
rode,  projected  backwards,  and  displayed  its  little  pennoncelle,* 
to  dally  with  the  fisunt  breeze,  or  drop  in  the  dead  calm.  To 
this  cumbrous  equipment  must  be  added  a  surcoatf  of  em- 
kiHdered  doth,  much  &ayed  and  worn,  which  was  thus  fai 


*  Peimoncelle,  a  small  flag  or  banner, 
t  Bnrcoat,  an  oyercoat. 

12 
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useful,  that  it  excluded  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  fix>m  the 
amior,  which  they  would  otherwise  have  rendered  intolerable 
to  the  wearer.  The  surcoat  bore,  in  several  places,  the  armfi 
of  the  owner,  although  much  defaced.  These  seemed  to  be  a 
couchant*  leopard,  with  the  motto,  "I  sleep — wake  me  not.** 
An  outline  of  the  same  device  might  be  traced  on  his  shield, 
though  many  a  blow  had  almost  effaced  the  painting.  The 
flat  top  of  his  cumbrous  cylindrical  helmet  was  unadorned 
with  any  crest.  In  retaining  their  own  unwieldy  defensive 
armor,  the  northern  crusaders  seemed  to  set  at  defiance  tho 
nature  of  the  climate  and  country  to  which  they  were  come 
to  war. 

The  accoutrements  of  the  horse  were  scarcely  less  massive 
and  unwieldy  than  those  of  the  rider.  The  animdl  had  a 
heavy  saddle  plated  with  steel,  uniting  in  front  with  a  species 
of  breastplate,  and  behind  with  defensive  armor  made  to  cover 
the  loins.  Then  there  was  a  steel  axe,  or  hammer,  called  a 
mace-of-arms,  and  which  hung  to  the  saddle  bow ;  the  reins 
were  secured  by  chain  woii^,  and  the  front  stall  of  the  bridle 
was  a  steel  plate,  with  apertures  for  the  eyes  and  nostnky 
having  in  the  midst  a  short,  sharp  pike,  projecting  from  the 
forehead  of  the  horse  like  the  horn  of  the  fabulous  unicorn. 

But  habit  had  made  the  endurance  of  this  load  of  panoply 
a  second  nature,  both  to  the  knight  and  his  gallant  charges. 
Numbers,  mdeed,  of  the  western  warriors  who  hurried  to 
Palestine  died  ere  they  became  inured  to  the  burning  climate , 
but  there  were  others  to  whom  that  climate  became  innocenty 
and  even  friendly,  and  among  this  fortunate  number  was 
the  solitary  horseman  who  now  traversed  the  border  of  the 
Dead  Sea. 

.  Nature,  which  cast  his  limbs  in  a  mould  of  uncommon 
strength,  fitted  to  wear  his  linked  hauberk  with  as  much  ease 
as  if  the  meshes  had  been  formed  of  cobwebs,  had  endowed 
him  with  a  constitution  as  strong  as  his  limbs,  and  which  bade 

•  Couchant,  a  term  in  heraldry,  applied  to  animals,  represented,  in  ootttf 
pf  arms,  as  lying  down,  with  the  head  raised. 
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defiance  to  almost  all  changes  of  climate,  as  well  as  to  fatigiie 
and  privations  of  every  kind.  His  disposition  seemed,  in 
some  degree,  to  partake  of  the  qualities  of  his  bodil j  frame ; 
and  as  the  one  possessed  great  strength  and  endurance,  united 
with  the  power  of  violent  exertion,  the  other,  under  a  calm 
and  undisturbed  semblance,  had  much  of  the  fiery  and  enthu- 
siastic love  of  glory  which  constituted  the  principal  attribute 
of  the  renowned  Norman  line,  and  had  rendered  them  sover- 
eigns in  every  comer  of  Europe  where  they  had  drawn  their 
adventurous  swords. 

Nature  had,  however,  her  demands  for  refreshment  and 
repose,  even  on  the  iron  frame  and  patient  disposition  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Sleeping  Leopard ;  and  at  noon,  when  the  Dead 
Sea  lay  at  some  distance  on  his  right,  he  joyfully  hailed  the 
sight  of  two  or  three  palm  trees,  which  arose  beside  the  well 
which  was  assigned  for  his  midday  station.  His  good  horse, 
too,  which  had  plodded  forward  with  the  steady  endurance  of 
his  master,  now  lifled  his  head,  expanded  his  nostrils,  and 
quickened  his  pace,  as  if  he  snuffed  a&r  off  the  living  waters, 
which  marked  the  place  of  repose  and  refreshment  But 
labor  and  danger  were  doomed  to  intervene  ere  the  horse  or 
horseman  reached  the  desired  spot 

As  the  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard  continued  to  fix 
his  eyes  attentively  on  the  yet  distant  cluster  of  palm  trees,  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  some  object  was  moving  among  them.  The 
distant  form  separated  itself  £rom  the  trees,  which  partly  hid  its 
motions,  and  advanced  towards  the  knight  with  a  speed  which 
soon  showed  a  mounted  horseman,  whom  his  turban,  long 
spear,  and  green  cailan  floating  in  the  wind,  on  his  nearer 
approach,  proved  to  be  a  Saracen  cavalier.  '^  Li  the  desert," 
saith  an  Eastern  proverb,  ^'no  man  meets  a  fnend."  The 
crusader  was  totally  indifferent  whether  the  infidel,  who  now 
approached  on  his  gallant  barb,  as  if  borne  on  the  wings  of  an 
eagle,  came  as  friend  or  foe  —  perhaps,  as  a  vowed  champion 
of  the  cross,  he  might  rather  have  preferred  the  latter.  He 
disengaged  his  lance  from  his  saddle,  seized  it  with  the  right 
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haiid,  placed  it  in  rest  with  its  point  half  elevated,  gathered 
up  the  reins  in  the  left,  waked  his  horse's  mettle  with  the 
spur,  and  prepared  to  encounter  the  stranger  with  the  calm 
self-confidenee  belonging  to  the  victor  in  many  contests. 

The  Saracen  came  on  at  the  speedj  gallop  of  an  Arab 
horseman,  managing  his  steed  more  by  his  limbs,  and  the  inflec- 
tion of  his  body,  than  by  any  use  of  the  reins,  which  hung 
loose  in  his  left  hand ;  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  wield  the 
light  round  buckler  of  the  skin  of  the  rhinoceros,  omamenled 
with  silver  loops,  which  he  Wore  on  his  arm,  swinging  it  as  if 
he  meant  to  oppose  its  slender  circle  to  the  formidable  thrust 
of  the  western  lance.  His  own  long  spear  wag  not  couched 
or  levelled  like  that  of  his  antagonist,  but  grasped  by  the 
middle  with  his  right  hand,  and  brandished  at  arm^s  length 
above  his  head.  As  the  cavalier  approached  his  enemy  at  full 
career,  he  seemed  to  expect  that  the  Ejiight  of  the  Leopard 
would  put  his  horse  to  the  gallop  to  encounter  him. 

But  the  Christian  knight,  well  acquainted  with  the  customs 
of  Eastern  warriors,  did  not  mean  to  exhaust  his  good  horse 
by  any  unnecessary  exertion;  and,  on  the  contrary,  made  a 
dead  Ixalt,  confident  that  if  the  enemy  advanced  to  the  actual 
shock,  his  own  weight,  and  that  of  his  powerful  charger, 
would  give  him  sufficient  advantage,  without  the  additional 
momentum  of  rapid  motion.  Equally  sensible  and  apprehen« 
give  of  such  a  probable  result,  the  Saracen  cavalier,  when  he 
had  approached  towards  the  Christian  within  twice  the  length 
of  his  lance,  wheeled  his  steed  to  the  left  with  inimitable 
dexterity,  and  rode  twice  around  his  antagonist,  who,  turning 
without  quitting  his  ground,  and  presenting  his  front  con- 
stantly to  his  enemy,  frustrated  his  attempts  to  attack  him  on 
an  unguarded  point ;  so  that  the  Saracen,  wheeling  his  horse, 
was  ftiin  to  retreat  to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards. 

A  second  time,  like  a  hawk  attacking  a  heron,  the  heathen 
renewed  the  charge,  and  a  second  time  was  fain  to  retreat 
without  conung  to  a  close  struggle.  A  third  time  he  ap- 
proached in  the  same  manner,  when  the  Christian  knight, 
desirous  to  terminate  this  illusory  warfare,  in  which  he  might 
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at  length  have  been  worn  oat  bj  the  aedvitj  of  his  foeman, 
suddenly  seized  the  maoe  which  hung  at  his  saddle  bow,  and, 
with  a  strong  hand  and  unerring  aim,  hurled  it  against  the 
head  of  the  emir ;  for  such,  and  not  less,  his  enemj  i^peared. 
The  Saracen  was  just  aware  of  the  formidable  missile  in  time 
to  interpose  his  light  buckler  betwixt  the  maoe  and  his  head ; 
but  the  violence  of  the  blow  forced  the  buckler  down  on  his 
turban,  and  though  that  defence  also  contributed  to  deaden  its 
violence,  the  Saracen  was  beaten  from  his  horse.  Ere  the 
Christian  could  avail  himself  of  this  mishap,  his  nimble  foe- 
man  sprang  from  the  ground,  and,  calling  cm  his  steed,  which 
instantly  returned  to  his  side,  he  leaped  into  his  seat  without 
touching  the  stirrup,  and  regained  all  the  advantage  of  which 
the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  hoped  to  deprive  him. 

But  the  latter  had  in  the  mean  while  recovered  his  mace, 
and  the  Eastern  cavalier,  who  remembered  the  strength  and 
dexterity  with  which  his  antagonist  had  lumed  it,  seemed  to 
keep  cautiously  out  of  reach  of  that  wei^n,  of  which  he  had 
60  lately  felt  the  force ;  while  he  showed  his  purpose  of 
waging  a.  distant  warfare  with  missile  weapons  of  his  own. 
Planting  his  long  spear  in  the  sand  at  a  distance  from  the 
scene  of  combat,  he  strung  with  great  address  a  short  bow, 
which  he  carried  at  his  back,  and  putting  his  horse  to  the 
gallop,  once  more  described  two  or  three  circles  of  a  wider 
extent  than  formerly,  in  the  course  of  which  he  discharged 
six  arrows  at  the  Christian  with  such  unerring  skill,  that  the 
goodness  of  his  harness  alone  saved  him  from  being  wounded 
in  as  many  places.  The  seventh  shaft  apparently  found  a  less 
perfect  part  of  the  armor,  and  the  Christian  dropped  heavily 
from  his  horse. 

But  what  was  the  surprise  of  the  Saracen,  when,  dismounting 
to  examine  the  condition  of  his  prostrate  enemy,  he  found  him- 
self suddenly  within  the  grasp  of  the  Eun)p6«.n,  who  had  had 
recourse  to  this  artifice  to  bring  his  enemy  within  his  reach. 
Even  in  this  deadly  grapple,  the  Saracen  was  saved  by  his 
agility  and  presence  of  mind.    He  unloosed  the  sword  bek, 

12* 
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in  which  the  Ejiight  of  the  Leopard  had  fixed  his  hold,  ciA 
thus  eluding  his  fatal  grasp,  mounted  his  horse,  which  seemed 
to  watch  his  motions  with  the  intelligence  of  a  human  being, 
and  again  rode  off.  But  in  the  last  encounter  the  Saracen 
had  lost  his  sword  and  his  quiver  of  arrows,  both  of  which 
were  attached  to  the  girdle,  which  he  was  obliged  to  abandon. 
He  had  also  lost  his  turban  in  the  struggle.  These  disadvan- 
tages seemed  to  incline  the  Moslem  to  a  truce :  he  approached 
the  Christian  with  his  right  hand  extended,  but  no  longer  in  a 
menacing  attitude. 

^  There  is  truce  betwixt  our  nations,"  he  said,  in  the  lingua 
franca  commonly  used  for  the  purpose  of  communication  with 
the  crusaders ;  '^  wherefore  should  there  be  war  betwixt  thee 
and  me  ?    Let  there  be  peace  betwixt  us." 

^  I  am  well  contented,"  answered  he  of  the  Couchant  Leop- 
ard ;  ^^  but  what  security  dost  thou  offer  that  thou  wilt  observe 
the  truce  ?  " 

"  The  word  of  a  follower  of  the  Prophet  was  never  broken,* 
answered  the  emir.  ^  It  is  thou,  brave  Nazarine,  from  whom 
I  should  demand  security,  did  I  not  know  that  treason  seldom 
dwells  with  courage." 

The  crusader  felt  that  the  confidence  of  the  Moslem  made 
him  ashamed  of  his  own  doubts. 

*^  By  the  cross  of  my  sword,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on 
the  weapon  as  he  spoke,  ''  I  will  be  true  companion  to  thee, 
Saracen,  while  our  fortune  wills  that  we  remain  in  company 
together." 

^  By  Mohammed,  Prophet  of  Grod,  and  by  Allah,  Grod  of 
the  Prophet,"  replied  his  late  foeman,  ^<  there  is  not  treachery 
in  my  heart  towards  thee.  And  now  wend  we  to  yonder 
fountain,  for  the  hour  of  rest  is  at  hand,  and  the  stream  had 
tiardly  touched  my  lip  when  I  was  called  to  battle  by  thy 
approach." 

The  Eiiight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard  yielded  a  ready  and 
courteous  assent ;  and  the  late  foes,  without  an  angry  look  or 
gesture  of  doubt,  rode  side  hj  side  to  the  little  cluster  of 
palm  trees. 
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XXXIX.— THE  LAST  DATS  OP  SIR  WALTER  SOOTT. 

LOOKHAK*. 


[The  life  of  Scott  by  Us  son-in-law,  Jomr  Gnsoir  Lockbaet,  ii  ooe  ot  the 
lightftil  books  in  Uie  language;  in  all  parts  ftiU  of  tntsrasft,  which  baoomas  of  a 
tbsAj  cast  towards  the  dose.  Iioekhart  was  a  man  of  brilliant  Uteraiy  powers.  Ba 
wrote  Yalerins,  Matthew  Wald,  Adam  Blair,  and  Reginald  Dalton,  all  novels;  Pelsili 
Lstten,  a  series  of  sketches  of  Seotoh  sodely  and  of  emtnfwit  mob  in  SooOaad;  and  a 
WDiMBe  <rf  translations  from  the  Spanish  ballads.  He  was  also  a  frequent  ooatilb«lor 
«a the  carUer  numbers  of  Blackwood's  Magaiina.  He disd  in  1864.  Hehadbosatv 
■any  years  editor  of  the  Quarterly  BoTiew. 

In  oonsequence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  deoHnfag  health,  he  had  passed  the  wlatsr  of 
1831-2  in  Italy;  but  with  very  UtUe  beneUt  In  Jun^  1832,  while  on  Us  way  hoaM^ 
he  had  an  attack  of  apopleetic  paralysii,  from  which  he  never  lalUed.  On  the  Mh  of 
July  he  reached  Edinburgh,  in  a  state  of  almost  ontiie  insraistbUity.  The  •xtnel 
hegins  with  his  removal  to  his  own  house  at  Abbotalbrd.  Abbotafbrd  is  about  fatty 
miles  sooth-east  of  JSdinbnrgh,  on  the  Tweed.   Tbs  Qala  llowa  into  the  Tweed  near  by.] 


At  a  veiy  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the 
lltht  we  again  placed  him  in  his  carriage,  and  he  lay  in  the 
same  torpid  state  during  the  first  two  stages  on  the  road  to 
Tweedside.  But  as  we  ascended  the  vale  of  the  Gala  he 
began  to  gaze  about  him,  and  by  degrees  it  was  obvious  that 
he  was  recognizing  the  features  of  that  famiUar  landscape. 
Presently  he  murmured  a  name  or  two — ''  Gala  Water,  surely 
— Buckholm — Torwoodlee.**  *  As  we  rounded  the  hill  at 
Ladhope,  and  the  outlines  of  the  Eildons  burst  on  him,  he 
became  greatly  excited;  and  when,  turning  himself  on  the  couch, 
his  eye  caught  at  length  his  own  towers,  at  the  distance  of  a 
mUe,  he  sprang  up  with  a  cry  of  delight.  The  riyer  being  in 
a  flood,  we  had  to  go  round  a  few  miles  by  Melrose  bridge ; 
and  during  the  time  this  occupied,  his  woods  and  house  being 
within  prospect,  it  req^iired  occasionally  both  Dr.  Watson's 
strength  and  mine,  in  addition  to  Nicolson'8,t  to  keep  him  in 
tlie  carriage.  After  passing  the  bridge,  the  road  for  a  couple 
of  miles  loses  sight  of  Abbotsford,  and  he  relapsed  into  hia 

*  Torwoodlee  is  a  oomitry  seat  near  Abbotsford.    Bnckholm  is  an  old 

ffer. 

'*•  Nicolson  T»a8  Sir  Walter  Scott's  servaat. 
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Btupor;  but  on  gaining  the  bank  immediatclj  above  it,  his 
excitement  became  ungovernable. 

Mr.  Laidlaw*  was  waiting  at  the  porch,  and  assisted  ua  in 
lifting  him  into  the  dining  room,  where  his'  bed  had  been  pre- 
pared. He  sat  bewildered  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  rest- 
ing his  eje  on  Laidlaw,  said,  '^  Ha,  Willie  Laidlaw  1  O  man, 
how  often  have  I  thought  of  you  I"  By  this  time  his  dogs  had 
assembled  about  his  chair ;  they  began  to  fawn  upon  him  and 
lick  his  hands,  and  he  alternately  sobbed  and  smiled  over  them, 
until  sleep  oppressed  him. 

Dr.  Watson,  having  consulted  on  all  things  with  Mr.  Clark- 
son  t  and  his  father,  resigned  the  patient  to  them,  and  returned 
to  London.  None  of  them  could  have  any  hope,  but  that  of 
soothing  irritation.  Recovery  was  no  hmger  to  be  thought  of. 
And  yet  something  like  a  ray  of  hope  did  break  in  upon  us 
next  mommg.  Sir  Walter  awoke  perfectly  conscious  where 
he  was,  and  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to  be  carried  out  into 
his  garden.  We  procured  a  Bath  chair  from  Huntly  Bum,  J 
and  Laidlaw  and  I  wheeled  him  out  before  his  door,  and  up 
and  down  for  some  time  on  the  turf,  and  among  the  rose  beds, 
then  in  full  bloom.  The  grandchildren  admired  the  new 
vehicle,  and  would  be  helping  in  their  way  to  push  it  about. 
He  sat  in  silence,  smiling  placidly  on  them  and  the  dogs  their 
companions,  and  now  and  then  admiring  the  house,  the  screen 
of  the  garden,  and  the  flowers  and  trees.  By  and  by  he  con- 
versed a  little,  very  composedly,  with  us ;  said  he  was  happy 
to  be  at  home ;  that  he  felt  better  than  he  had  ever  done  since 
he  left  it,  and  would  perhaps  disappoint  the  doctors,  after  all. 

He  then  desired  to  be  wheeled  through  his  rooms,  and  we 
moved  him  leisurely  for  an  hour  or  more  up  and  down  the  hall 
and  the  great  library.    "  I  have  seen  much,"  he  kept  saying, 

*  Mr.  LaidlaWy  a  worthy  and  intelligent  man,  to  whom  Scott  was  much 
attached,  was  the  manager  of  his  estate. 

t  Mr.  Clarkson  was  a  surgeon. 

X  Huntly  Bum  is  a  cottage  on  the  estate  of  Abbotsford,  then  ooeiiiM 
by  Sir  Adiun  Ferguson,  a  Mend  of  Scott's. 
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*bat  nothing  like  mj  ain  hoase;  giye  me  one  torn  mMe.* 
He  was  gentle  as  an  infant,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  pat  to 
bed  again  the  moment  we  told  him  thRt  we  thought  he  had 
had  enough  for  one  daj. 

Next  morning  he  was  still  better.  After  again  enjojing  the 
Bath  chair  for  perhaps  a  couple  of  hours,  he  desired  to  be 
drawn  into  the  library  and  placed  by  the  central  window,  that 
he  might  look  down  upon  the  Tweed.  Here  he  expressed  a 
wish  that  I  should  read  to  him ;  and  when  I  asked  from  what 
book,  he  said,  <^Need  jou  ask?  There  is  but  one.**  I  chose 
the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel;  he  listened  with 
mUd  devotion,  and  said,  when  I  had  done,  ^^  Well,  this  is  a  great 
comfort ;  I  have  followed  jon  distinctly,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
yet  to  be  myself  again."  In  this  placid  frame  he  was  again 
put  to  bed,  and  had  many  hours  of  soft  slumber. 

On  the  third  day  Mr.  Laidlaw  and  I  again  wheeled  him 
about  the  small  piece  of  lawn  and  shrubbery  in  fix)nt  of  the 
house  for  some  time ;  and  the  weather  being  delightful,  and  all 
the  richness  of  summer  around  him,  he  seemed  to  taste  fully 
the  balmy  influences  of  nature.  The  sun  getting  very  strong, 
we  halted  the  chair  in  a  shady  comer,  just  within  the  verge  of 
his  verdant  arcade  around  the  court  wall ;  and  breathing  the 
eoolness  of  the  spot,  he  said,  ^  Bead  me  some  amusing  thing ; 
read  me  a  bit  of  Crabbe."  I  brought  out  the  first  volume  of 
his  old  favorite  that  I  could  lay  hand  on,  and  turned  to  what  I 
remembered  as  one  of  his  most  favorite  passages  in  it — the 
description  of  the  arrival  of  the  players  in  the  borough.  He 
listened  with  great  interest,  and  also,  as  I  soon  perceived,  with 
*great  curiosity.  Every  now  and  then  he  exclaimed,  "  Capital 
— excellent — very  good — Grabbe  has  lost  nothing;"  and  we 
were  too  well  satisfied  that  he  considered  himself  as  hearing  a 
new  production. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  15th,  he  was  again  taken 
out  into  the  little  pleasure-ground,  and  got  as  far  as  his  favorite 
terrace  walk  between  the  garden  and  the  river,  fix>m  which  he 
seemed  to  survey  the  valley  and  the  hills  with  much  satisfisuy 
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doo.  On  reentering  the  house  he  desired  me  to  read  lo  him 
from  the  New  Testament,  and  after  that  he  again  called  for  a 
little  of  Crabbe ;  but  whatever  I  selected  from  that  poet  seemed 
lo  be  listened  to  as  if  it  made  part  of  some  new  volume  pub- 
luihed  while  he  was  in  Italy.  He  attended  with  this  sense  of 
noveltj  even  to  the  tale  of  Phebe  Dawson,  which  not  manj 
months  before  he  could  have  repeated  every  line  of,  and  which 
I  chose  for  one  of  these  readiugs,  because,  as  is  known  to  every 
one,  it  had  formed  the  last  solace  of  Mr.  Fox's  death  bed.  On 
the  contrary,  his  recollection  of  whatever  I  read  from  the  Bible 
appeared  to  be  lively ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  made 
his  grandson,  a  child  of  six  years,  repeat  some  of  Dr.  Watts's 
hymns  by  his  chair,  he  seemed  also  to  remember  them  per^ 
fectly.  That  evening  he  heard  the  church  service,  and  when 
I  was  about  to  close  the  book,  said,  "  Why  do  you  omit  the 
Visitation  for  the  Sick?"  whidh  I  added  accordingly. 

On  Monday  he  remained  in  bed,  and  seemed  extremely 
feeble ;  but  after  breakfast  on  Tuesday,  the  17  th,  he  appeared 
revived  somewhat,  and  was  again  wheeled  about  on  the  turf. 
Presently  he  fell  asleep  in  his  chair,  and  after  dozing  for  per- 
haps half  an  hour,  started  awake,  and  shaking  the  plaids  we 
had  put  about  him  from  off  his  shoulders,  said,  ^^  This  is  sad 
idleness.  I  shall  forget  what  I  have  been  thinking  of  if  I  don't 
set  it  down  now.  Take  me  into  my  own  room,  and  fetch  the 
keys  of  my  desk."  He  repeated  this  so  earnestly  that  we  could 
not  re^e ;  his  daughters  went  into  his  study,  opened  his  writ- 
ing desk,  and  laid  paper  and  pens  in  the  usual  order,  and  I 
then  moved  him  through  the  hall  and  into  the  spot  where  he 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  work.  ^When  the  chair  was 
placed  at  the  desk,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  old  position,  he 
smiled  and  thanked  us,  and  said, ''  Now  give  me  my  pen,  and 
leave  me  for  a  little  to  myself."  Sophia  *  put  the  pen  into  hii 
hand,  and  he  endeavored  to  dose  his  fingers  upon  it,  but  they 
refused  their  office ;  it  dropped  on  the  paper.    He  sank  back 

*  Sophia  was  Mrs.  Lockhart,  Scott's  ddeflt  daughter. 
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among  his  pillows,  silent  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks ;  bol 
oomposing  himself  hj  and  by,  motioned  to  me  to  wheel  him  out 
of  doors  again.  Laidlaw  met  us  at  the  porch,  and  took  his 
torn  of  the  chair.  Sir  Walter,  after  a  little  while,  again  dropped 
into  slumber.  When  he  was  awaking,  Liaidlaw  said  to  me, 
<"  Sir  Walter  has  had  a  little  repose."  ""  No,  Wlliie,"  said  he, 
^  no  repose  for  Sir  Walter  but  in  the  grave."  The  tears  again 
rushed  from  his  eyes.  ^  Friends,"  said  he,  ^  don't  let  me  ex- 
pose myself;  get  me  to  bed — that's  the  only  place." 

With  this  scene  ended  our  glimpse  of  daylight.  Sir  Wal- 
ter never,  I  think,  left  his  room  ailerwards,  and  hardly  his  bed, 
except  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  and  after 
another  week  he  was  unable  even  for  this. 

Afler  this  he  declined  daQy,  but  still  there  was  great  strength 
to  be  wasted,  and  the  process  was  long.  He  seemed,  however, 
to  suffer  no  bodily  pain,  and  his  mind,  though  hopelessly  ob- 
scured, appeared,  when  there  was  any  symptom  of  conscious- 
ness, to  be  dwelling,  with  rare  exceptions,  on  serious  and 
solemn  things ;  the  accent  of  the  voice  grave,  sometimes  awful, 
but  never  querulous,  and  very  seldom  indicative  of  any  angry 
or  resentful  thoughts.  Now  and  then  he  imagined  himself  to 
be  administering  justice  as  sheriff;  and  once  or  twice  he  seemed 
to  be  ordering  Tom  Purdie  *  about  trees. 

Commonly  whatever  we  could  follow  him  in  was  a  fragment 
of  the  Bible,  (especially  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  the  Book 
of  Job ;)  or  some  petition  in  the  litany ;  or  a  verse  of  some 
psalm,  in  the  old  Scotch  metrical  version ;  or  of  some  of  the 
magnificent  hymns  of  the  Romish  ritual,  in  which  he  had 
always  delighted,  but  which  probably  hung  on  his  memory  now 
in  connection  with  the  church  services  he  had  attended  while 
in  Italy. 

All  this  time  he  continued  to  recognize  his  daughters,  Laid- 
law, and  myself,  whenever  we  spoke  to  him,  and  received 
every  attention  with  a  most  touching  thankfulness.      Mr 

^  Tom  Pardie  was  a  much  Talued  seryant 
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Clarkson,  too,  was  always  saluted  with  the  old  courtesy,  though 
the  cloud  opened  but  a  moment  for  him  to  do  so.  Most  truly 
might  it  be  said  that  the  gentleman  survived  the  genius. 

Aa  I  was  dressing  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  17th  of 
September,  Nicolson  came  into  my  room,  and  told  me  that  his 
master  had  awoke  in  a  state  of  composure  and  oonsdousness, 
and  wished  to  see  me  immediately.  I  found  him  entirely  him- 
self, though  in  the  last  extreme  of  feebleness.  His  eye  was 
clear  and  cahn,  every  trace  of  the  wild  fire  of  delirium  ex- 
tinguished. ^  Lockhart,"  he  said,  ^  I  may  have  but  a  minute 
to  speak  with  you.  My  dear,  be  a  good  man ;  be  virtuous ; 
be  religious ;  be  a  good  man.  Nothing  else  will  give  you  any 
comfort  when  you  come  to  He  here."  *  He  paused,  and  I  said, 
"Shall  I  send  for  Sophia  and  Anne?"t  "No,"  said  he, 
"  don't  disturb  them.  Poor  souls !  I  know  they  were  up  all 
night  God  bless  you  all."  With  this  he  sank  into  a  very 
tranquil  sleep,  and,  indeed,  he  scarcely  afterwards  gave  any 
sign  of  consciousness,  except  for  an  instant  on  the  arrival  of  his 
tons.  They,  on  learning  that  the  scene  was  about  to  dose, 
obtained  anew  leave  of  absence  £rom  their  posts,  and  both 
reached  Abbotsford  on  the  19  th.  About  half  past  one,  P.  M., 
on  the  2l8t  of  September,  Sir  Walter  breathed  his  last,  in  the 
presence  of  all  his  children. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day ;  so  warm  that  every  window  was 
wide  open,  and  so  perfectly  stiU  that  the  sound  of  all  others 
most  delicious  to  his  ear,  the  gentle  ripple  of  the  Tweed  over 
its  pebbles,  was  distinctly  audible  as  we  knelt  around  the  bed, 
and  his  eldest  son  kissed  and  closed  his  eyes. 

*  Thefle  are  remarkable  words.  Here  was  a  man  who  had  won  the  high- 
est prizes  of  life ;  had  gained  the  most  splendid  literary  reputation ;  had 
been  honored,  flattered,  and  caressed  as  few  men  have  ever  been ;  and  yet, 
at  the  last  moment,  falls  back  for  support  on  moral  worth  and  religious  faith 
—  that  possession  which  all  may  earn.  Let  the  young  ponder  upon  the 
lesson. 

t  Anne  was  his  second  daugphter. 
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XL.— THE  THREE  lOGHTT. 

VWW  H OIRHLT  liiAlSn. 

[Tho  inddentflon  wbld&tliflte  linea  are  founded  li  related  In  IIm  twiw$y  Clilld 
er  the  Seeond  Book  of  Samiijel,  and  alao  in  the  etorenth  ofaapCer  «f  tba  Itait 
Cbroniclfis.] 

Watchfibss  are  blazing  on  hill  and  plain; 
The  noonday  light  is  restored  again ; 
There  are  shining  arms  in  Baphaim's  yale. 
And  bright  is  the  glitter  of  clanging  maiL 

The  Philistine  hath  fixed  his  encampment  here ; 

Afar  stretch  his  lines  of  banner  and  spear. 

And  his  chariots  of  brass  are  ranged  side  hj  sidey 

And  his  war  steeds  neigh  loud  in  their  trappingB  of  pridflb 

His  tents  are  placed  where  the  waters  flow ; 
The  sun  hath  dried  up  the  springs  below. 
And  Israel  hath  neither  well  nor  pool. 
The  rage  of  her  soldiers'  thirst  to  cooL 

In  the  cave  of  AduUam  Ejng  David  lies. 
Overcome  with  the  glare  of  the  burning  skies  s 
And  his  lip  is  parched  and  his  tongue  is  dry. 
But  none  can  the  grateflQ  draught  supply- 
Though  a  crown^  king,  in  that  painful  hoar 
One  flowing  cup  might  have  bou^t  his  power* 
What  worth,  in  the  fire  of  thirst,  could  be 
The  purple  pomp  of  his  sovereignty  ? 

But  no  cooling  cup  from  river  or  spring 
To  relieve  his  want  can  his  servants  bring; 
And  he  cries,  ''  Are  there  none  in  my  train  or  state 
Will  fetch  me  the  water  of  Bethlehem  gate?" 
13 
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Then  three  of  his  warriors,  the  '^  mighty  three,** 
The  boast  of  the  monarch's  chivahy, 
Uprose  in  their  strength,  and  their  bucklers  ran^ 
As  with  eyes  of  flame  on  their  steeds  thej  sprang. 

On  their  steeds  thej  sprang,  and  with  spurs  of  speed 
Bushed  forth  in  the  strength  of  a  noble  deed, 
And  dashed  on  the  foe  like  the  torrent  flood, 
Till  he  floated  awaj  in  a  tide  of  blood. 

To  the  right— **to  the  left — where  their  blue  swords  shiiM 

Like  autumn  com  falls  the  Philistine ; 

And  sweeping  along  with  the  vengeance  of  fiite, 

The  '' mighty"  rush  onward  to  Bethlehem  gate. 

llirough  a  bloody  gap  in  his  shattered  array, 
To  Bethlehem's  well  they  have  hewn  their  way ; 
Then  backward  they  turn  on  the  oorse-covered  phdn^ 
And  charge  through  the  foe  to  their  monarch  again. 

The  king  looks  at  the  cup,  but  the  crystal  draught 
At  a  price  too  high  for  his  want  hath  been  bought ; 
They  urge  him  to  drink,  but  he  wets  not  his  lip ; 
Thou^  great  is  his  heed,  he  refuses  to  sip.         >  -. 

But  he  pours  it  forth  to  Heaven's  Majesty, 

He  pours  it  forth  to  the  Lord  of  the  sky ; 

'Tis  a  draught  of  death — 'tis  a  cup  blood-«tained«— 

lis  a  prise  from  man's  sitfmng  and  agony  gained* 

Should  he  taste  of  a  cup  that  his  << mighty  three'* 

Had  obtained  by  their  peril  and  jeopardy  ? 

Should  he  drink  of  their  life? — 'Twas  the  thought  of  ft 
king; 

And  again  he  returned  to  his  suffering. 
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XLL— THE  SOLDIER'S  DBEAIL 


OuK  bogles  sang  trace ;  for  the  nigfat  doad  had  lowera^ 

And  the  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  skj, 
And  thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground  OTerpowered, 
The  weajy  to  sleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die. 

When  reposing  that  night  on  mj  pallet  of  straw, 
Bj  the  wolf-4caring  fagot  that  guarded  the  shun. 

At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  I  saw, 
And  thrice,  ere  the  morning,  I  dreamt  it  again. 

Methought  from  the  battle  field's  dreadful  array. 
Far,  far  I  had  roamed  on  a  desolate  track ; 

Twas  autumn,  and  sunshine  arose  <m  the  way 

To  the  home  of  my  fikthers  that  welcomed  me  back* 

I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields  traversed  so  oft 

In  life's  morning  march,  when  my  bosom  was  young; 

I  heard  my  own  mountiun  goats  bleating  aloft, 

And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  corn  reapers  BUDf^ 

Then  pledged  we  the.  wine  cup,  and  fondly  I  swore 
From  my  home  and  my  weeping  friends  never  to  part 

My  Htde  ones  kissed  me  a  thousand  times  o'er. 
And  my  wife  sobbed  aloud  in  her  frdness  of  heart 

*  Stay,  stay  with  ns  —  rest;  thon  art  weary  and  worn;* 
And  fain  was  their  war-broken  soldier  to  stay : 

But  sorrow  returned  with  the  dawning  of  morn, 
And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away. 
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XLH—THE  LOSS  OF  THE  ROYAL  GEORGB. 

OOWPXB. 

[leir  event!  have  ever  fidlen  with  more  starfUng  wrioir  upon  the  piibUe  mind  of 
Oreat  Uritafai  thaa  the  loss  of  the  Boyal  George,  In  the  month  of  Angnst,  1782,  white 
lying  at  anchor  off  Spithead,  near  Portsmouth.  She  carried  one  hundred  and  ten 
guns,  was  commanded  by  Admiral  Eempenfelt,  and  was  deemed  fhe  finest  ship  In  the 
British  nayy.  Being  Just  ready  to  go  to  sea,  she  was  inclined  a  little  on  one  side^ 
either  to  stop  a  leak  or  Ibr  some  similar  object.  But  so  little  risk  was  anticipated  from 
the  operation,  tliat  the  admiral,  with  his  officers  and  men,  nearly  a  thousand  souls  In 
all,  remained  on  board.  Besides  these,  the  ship  was  erowded  with  persons  from  the 
shore ;  among  whom  were  some  three  hundred  women  and  children.  In  this  state  of 
things,  the  vessel  was  struck  by  a  sudden  flaw  of  wind,  and  being  probably  too  much 
Inclined,  she  was  thrown  fitfther  over :  the  water  rushed  Into  her  portholes ;  she 
filled  instantly,  and  sunk.  About  three  hundred  persons  were  saved,  but  not  leas 
than  a  thousand  perished.  The  effect  of  so  fearfhl  a  tragedy  may  be  more  fully 
apprehended  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  whole  British  loss  In  the  great  naval 
battle  of  TrafiUgar,  fought  a  few  years  after,  —  in  its  oonsequencut.  the  most  important 
naval  battle  of  modem  times,  —  was  less  than  seventeen  hundred.] 

Toll  for  the  brave, 

The  brave  that  are  no  more ; 
All  sunk  beneath  the  wave, 

Fast  bj  their  native  shore. 

Eight  hundred  of  the  brave, 

Whose  courage  well  was  tried. 
Had  made  the  vessel  heel, 

And  laid  her  on  her  side. 

A  land  breeze  shook  the  shroudsi 

And  she  was  overset : 
Down  went  the  Boyal  Greorge, 

With  all  her  crew  complete. 

Toll  for  the  brave ; 

Brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone  | 
His  last  sea  fight  is  fought ; 

His  work  of  gloiy  donci 
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It  was  not  in  the  battle ; 

No  tempest  gave  the  shock  | 
She  sprang  no  &tal  leak ; 

She  ran  upon  no  rock. 

His  sword  was  in  its  sheath, 

His  fingers  held  the  pen, 
When  Kempenfelt  went  down, 

With  twice  fi>ur  hundred 


Weigh  the  vessel  up. 

Once  dreaded  bj  our  foes ; 

And  mingle  wi{h  our  cup 
The  tear  that  England  owes. 

Her  timbers  jet  are  sound, 

And  she  may  float  again, 
Full  charged  with  England's  thandflTy 

And  plough  the  distant  main. 

But  Kempenfelt  is  gone ; 

His  victories  are  o'er ; 
And  he  and  his  eight  hundred 

Shall  plough  the  waves  no  more. 


XUIL— DAMASCUS. 

WAXBUHTOir. 

[Thib  eztnust  is  from  The  Crewent  and  the  GroM,  a  rery  well  written  andagrMiilft 
keok  of  tmrelB  in  the  East,  published  in  1844,  by  Euor  WASBOBtoir,  aa  SngliKh 
gentleman.  Mr.  Warbnrton  also  wrote  Prince  Rupert  and  the  CaTalieri,  and  Beglnald 
HastingB,  a  romance.  This  amiable  and  accomplished  man  was  lost  at  sea  in  IttS^  on 
A  voyage  from  England  to  the  West  Indies.] 

We  had  been  sleeping  un^^er  our  horses,  and  thej  had  never 
stirred  a  limb  for  fear  of  hurting  us.    The  evening  before,  our 

13* 
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path  had  lain  among  bosomy  hills  anti  quiet-lookmg,  drab-colored 
valleTS.  This  scenery,  if  not  attractive,  was  at  least  not  ofien- 
give ;  and  when  daylight  came,  and  we  found  where  we  had 
wandered,  the  change  was  great  indeed.  It  seemed  as  if  some 
great  battle  of  the  elements  had  taken  place  during  the  night, 
the  rocks  been  rent  asunder  in  the  struggle,  and  Nature  fright- 
fully wounded  in  the  fray.  Wildly  distorted  as  the  scenery 
seemed  when  the  sun  shone  over  it,  there  was  a  fearful  silence 
and  want  of  stir  that  enhanced  its  effect  Cliffs  nodded  ever 
us,  as  if  they  had  been  awake  all  night,  and  could  stand  it  no 
longer ;  precipices  and  dark  ravines  yawned  beneath  us,  fixed, 
as  it  were,  in  some  spasm  of  the  nightmare.  Not  a  living 
thing  was  to  be  seen  around — no  drop  of  water,  no  leaf  of 
tree,  nothing  but  a  calm,  terrible  sunshine  above,  and  black* 
ened  rocks  and  burned  soil  below. 

We  emerged  from  these  savage  gorges  into  a  wide,  dis- 
heartening plain,  bounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  dreary 
mountains.  Our  horses  had  had  no  water  for  twenly-four 
hours,  and  we  no  refreshment  of  any  kind  for  twenty.  Find 
ing  there  was  still  a  gallop  in  my  steed's  elastic  limbs,  I  pushed 
on  for  Damascus,  leaving  my  people  to  follow  more  slowly. 
After  a  couple  of  hours'  hard  riding,  I  came  to  another  range 
of  mountains,  from  beyond  which  opened  the  view  of  Damas- 
cus, that  the  Prophet  abstained  from  as  too  delighted  for  thisi 
probationary  world.  It  is  said  that  ^er  many  days  of  toil 
some  travel,  beholding  the  city  thus  lying  at  his  feet,  he  ex- 
claimed, ^  Only  one  paradise  is  allowed  to  man ;  I  will  not 
take  mine  in  this  world."  And  so  he  turned  away  his  horse's 
head  from  Damascus,  and  pitched  his  tent  in  the  desert 

I  reined  up  my  steed  with  difficulty  on  'the  side  of  the 
mountain ;  he  had  already,  perhaps,  heard  the  murmur  of  the 
distant  waters,  or  instinct  told  him  that  Nature's  life-streams 
flowed  beneath  that  bright-green  foliage.  For  miles  around 
us  lay  the  dead  desert,  whose  sands  appear  to  quiver  under 
flie  shower  of  sunbeams :  fan  away  to  the  south  and  east  it 
spread  like  a  boundless  ocean ;  but  there,  beneath  our  feet,  lay 
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Boch  an  island  of  verdure  as  nowhere  else  perhaps  exists. 
Mass  upon  mass  of  dark,  delicious  foliage  rolled  like  waves 
among  garden  tracts  of  brilliant  emerald  green.  Here  and 
there,  the  clustering  blossoms  of  the  orange  or  the  nectarine 
lay  like  foam  upon  that  verdant  sea.  Minarets,  white  as  ivory, 
shot  up  their  fairy  towers  among  the  groves;  and  purple 
mosque  domes,  tapped  with  the  golden  crescent,  gave  the  only 
sign  that  a  city  lay  bowered  beneath  those  rich  plantations. 

One  hour^s  gallop  brought  me  to  the  suburban  gates  of 
Mezz6,  and  thenceforth  I  rode  on  through  streets,  or  rather 
lanes,  of  pleasant  shadow.  For  many  an  hour  we  had  seen 
no  water:  now  it  gushed,  and  gleamed,  and  sparkled  all 
around  us :  from  aqueduct  above,  and  rivulet  below,  and  mar- 
ble fountain  in  the  walls  — every  where  it  poured  forth  its  rich 
abundance ;  and  my  horse  and  I  soon  quenched  our  burning 
thirst  in  Abana  and  Fharpar. 

On  we  went,  among  gardens,  and  fountains,  and  odors,  and 
eool  shade,  absorbed  in  sensations  of  delight,  like  the  knights 
of  oldy'who  had  just  passed  from  some  ordeal  to  its  reward. 
Fruits  of  every  delicate  shape  and  hue  bended  the  boughs  hos- 
pitably over  our  heads;  flowers  hung  in  canopy  upon  the 
trees,  and  ^lay  in  variegated  carpet  on  the  ground;  the  hmes 
through  which  we  went  were  long  arcades  of  arching  boughs ; 
the  walls  were  composed  of  large,  square  blocks  of  dried  mud, 
which  in  that  bright,  dazzling  light  somewhat  resembled  Cy- 
clopean architecture,  and  gave,  I  know  not  what,  of  simplicity 
and  primitiveness  to  the  scene.  At  length  I  entered  the  city, 
and  thenceforth  lost  the  sun  while  I  remained  there.  The 
luxurious  people  of  Damascus  exclude  all  sunshine  from  their 
bazaars  by  awnings  of  thick  mat,  wherever  vine  treUises  or 
vaulted  roofs  do  not  render  this  precaution  unnecessary. 

The  effect  of  this  pleasant  gloom,  the  cool  currents  of  air 
created  by  the  narrrow  streets,  the  vividness  of  the  bazaars, 
ike  variety  and  beauty  of  the  Oriental  dress,  the  fragrant 
smell  of  the  spice  shops,  the  tinkle  of  the  brass  cups  of  the 
seller  of  sherbets  —  all  this  affords  a  pleasant  but  bewildering 
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ebange  from  the  silent  desert  and  the  glare  of  sunshine.  And 
then  the  glimpses  of  places  strange  to  your  eye,  yet  familiar 
to  your  imagination,  that  you  catch  as  you  pass  along !  Here 
is  the  portal  of  a  large  khan,  with  a  fountain  and  cistern  in 
the  midst  Camels,  and  bales  of  merchandise,  and  turbaned 
negroes  are  scattered  over  its  wide  quadrangle,  and  on  arcade 
of  shops  or  offices  surrounds  it,  above  and  below,  like  the 
streets  of  Chester.  Another  portal  opens  into  a  public  bath, 
with  its  fountains,  its  reservoirs,  its  gay  carpets,  and  its  luxu« 
rious  inmates,  clothed  in  white  linen,  and  reclining  upon  cush- 
ions as  they  smoke  their  chibouques. 

Damascus  is  all  of  a  bubble  with  nargilehs  *  and  fountains ; 
the  former  are  in  every  mouth,  and  the  latter  gush  &om  every 
comer  of  the  street  These  fountains  are  in  themselves  very 
characteristic,  beautifully  carved  with  fanciful  designs,  that 
seem  ever  striving  to  evade  the  Moslems'  law  against  imitating 
any  thing  in  creation.  The  heat  of  the  climate  is  turned  into 
a  source  of  pleasure  by  the  cool  currents  of  air  that  are  ingen- 
iously cultivated,  and  the  profusion  of  ices,  creams,  And  juicy 
fruits  that  every  where  present  themselves.  Many  of  the 
shopkeepers  have  large  feather  fans,  which  are  in  constant 
flutter ;  and  even  the  jewellers,  as  they  work  in  public,  turn 
aside  from  the  little  crucibles,  in  which  ingots  of  silver  or  gold 
are  learning  ductility  and  obedience  to  art,  to  fan  their  pallid 
cheeks,  and  agitate  their  perfumed  beards  with  these  wide- 
spread fans.  I  was  never  tired  of  roaming  through  the  ba- 
zaars of  Damascus ;  I  strolled  about  them  by  the  hour,  wateh- 
ing  the  life  and  little  interests  of  the  pale  people  who  live  and 
die  in  their  shadowy  arcades. 

The  merchants  sit  on  their  counters;  you  stand  in  the 
street ;  there  is  no  house  to  enter,  but  the  whole  bazaai  is  like 
one  great  shop,  with  a  number  of  shelves  ranged  along  its 
sides  in  little  niches.  On  each  shelf  is  a  man  or  a  boy,  whose 
long  draperies  are  arranged  graceiully  round  them ;  immense 

*  A  nargfleh  is  a  pipe,  in  which  the  smoke  is  drawn  through  water 
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tmrbans,  of  some  costlj  material  and  very  vivid  oolorsy  on  their 
heads.  Here  is  a  pale  boy,  witli  a  brilliantly  gay  shawl  folded 
ronnd  his  brow,  working  lace  in  a  hand  loom,  and  watching 
the  shop  at  the  same  time ;  there  is  a  man  of  seventy,  with 
snowy  beard,  and  cashmere  shawl,  and  mulberry-«olored  mantle* 
Here  a  handsome  yomig  Turk  is  measuring  English  chintz 
to  a  woman  veiled  from  head  to^foot  in  a  white,  shroud-like 
sheet,  with  a  dark-colored  handkerchief  over  her  face ;  there 
a  water  carrier  walks  swiftly  by,  jingling  his  brazen  cups  to* 
gether ;  he  has  an  inmiense  glass  jar,  Jull  of  iced  sherbet, 
slung  under  his  arm ;  its  long  neck  is  tipped  with  a  lump  of 
snow  and  a  bunch  of  flowers ;  you  drink  a  deep  draught  of 
the  nectar,  your  servant  pays  four  paras,  (about  half  a  far- 
thing,) and  he  moves  on.  Here  a  speculator  in  smoke  is  walk- 
ing about  with  a  sheaf  of  nargilehs,  which  he  puts  unasked 
mto  his  customers'  mouths.  They  smoke  apparently  uncon- 
sciously ;  and,  when  the  proprietor  returns,  he  receives  about 
a  farthing  for  his  fee. 

There  is  a  man  selling  colored  ices  at  a  halfpenny  a  saucer 
fulL  Their  trays  of  fruit  attract  your  eye  —  plums,  apricots, 
and  enormous  watermelons  that  melt  in  the  mouth  like  snow ; 
here  comes  a  donkey  laden  with  cucumbers,  apparently  the 
&vorite  refreshment,  for  almost  every  one  stops  him ;  here  a 
string  of  tall,  awkward  camels  fills  the  narrow  street ;  there, 
seated  on  his  shop  board,  is  an  old  man  drowsily  nodding 
among  the  silks  of  India  and  Syria ;  and  there  are  two  pale 
boys  playing  dominos  in  an  armorer^s  shop,  from  the  roof  of 
which  daggers  hang  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  and  quanti- 
ties of  ivory-handled  knives,  that  make  the  niche  look  like  a 
cave  of  stalactites.  On  the  whole,  the  bazaars  are  much  bet- 
ter and  more  striking  than  those  of  Cairo,  though  still  rather 
mean  and  contemptible  when  you  come  to  examine  or  value 
them.  Many  of  the  shopkeepers  are  mere  amateurs — men 
who  have  land  or  houses,  but  who  amuse  themselves  by  sitting 
cross-legged  from  morning  till  night,  and  selling  their  quaint 
commodities  in  the  cool  shade. 
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XUV  —HOW  THE  HOOPOES  CAME  TO  HAVE  CROWNS 

AN  EASTERN  LEGEND. 

[This  story  is  taken  from  Visits  to  Monasteries  in  the  Leraat,  a  very  entertaining 
book  of  irayeis,  by  Hon.  Bobkrt  Cubxon,  Jk.,  an  Engttsh  geotlenian,  pubtished  in  1849. 
The  legend  was  related  to  the  author  by  a  Mossuhnan  cobbler,  in  Upper  ^ypt.] 

In  the  days  of  King  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  who,  by 
the  virtue  of  his  cab^istic^seal,  reigned  supreme  over  genii  86 
well  as  men,  and  who  could  speak  the  language  of  animals  of 
all  kinds,  all  created  beings  were  subservient  to  his  will. 
Now  when  the  king  wanted  to  travel,  he  made  use,  for  his  con- 
veyance,  of  a  carpet  of  a  square  form.  This  carpet  had  the 
property  of  extending  itself  to  a  sufficient  size  to  cany  a  whole 
army,  with  the  tents  and  baggage ;  but  at  other  times  it  could 
be  reduced  so  as  to  be  only  large  enough  for  the  support  of  the 
royal  throne,  and  of  those  ministers  whose  duty  it  was  to 
attend  upon  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  Four  genii  of  the 
air  then  took  the  four  comers  of  the  carpet,  and  carried  it,  with 
its  contents,  wherever  King  Solomon  desired. 

Once  the  king  was  on  a  journey  in  the  air,  carried  upon  hi? 
throne  of  ivory  over  the  various  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
rays  of  the  sun  poured  down  upon  his  head,  and  he  had  noth- 
ing to  protect  him  from  its  heat.  The  fiery  beams  were  begin- 
ning to  scorch  his  neck  and  shoulders,  when  he  saw  a  fiock  of 
vultures  flying  past.  **0  vultures,"  cried  King  Solomon, 
''  come  and  fly  between  me  and  the  sun,  and  make  a  shadow 
with  your  wings  to  protect  me ;  for  its  rays  are  scorching  my 
neck  and  face."  But  the  vultures  answered  and  said,  "•  We 
are  flying  to  the  north,  and  your  face  is  turned  towards  the 
south.  We  desire  to  continue  on  our  way ;  and  be  it  known 
unto  thee,  O  king,  that  we  will  not  turn  back  on  our  flight ; 
neither  will  we  fly  above  your  throne  to  protect  you  firom  the 
sun,  although  its  rays  may  be  scorching  your  neck  and  face." 

Then  King  Solomon  lifted  up  his  voice  and  said,  **  Cursed 
be  ye,  O  vultures ;  and  because  you  will  not  obey  the  own* 
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mauds  of  your  lord,  who  rules  over  the  whole  world,  the  feath- 
ers of  jour  necks  shall  fall  off;  and  the  heat  of  the  son,  and 
the  cold  of  the  winter,  and  the  keenness  of  the  wind,  and  the 
beating  of  the  rain,  shall  fall  upon  your  rebellious  necks,  which 
shall  not  be  protected  with  feathers  like  the  necks  of  other 
birds ;  and  whereas  you  have  hitherto  fared  delicately,  hence- 
forward ye  shall  eat  carrion  and  feed  upon  offal ;  and  your  race 
shall  be  impure  to  the  end  of  the  world."  And  it  was  done 
vnto  the  vultures  as  King  Solomon  had  said. 

Now  it  fell  out  that  there  was  a  flock  of  hoopoes  flying  past; 
and  the  king  cried  out  to  them  and  said,  **  O  hoopoes,  come 
and  fly  between  me  and  the  sun,  that  I  may  be  protected  from 
its  rays  by  the  shadow  of  your  wings."  Whereupon  the  king 
of  the  hoopoes  answered  and  said,  ^  O  king,  we  are  but  little 
fowls,  and  we  are  not  able  to  afford  much  shade ;  but  we  will 
gather  our  nation  together,  and  by  our  numbers  we  shall  make 
up  for  our  small  size."  So  the  hoopoes  gathered  together,  and 
flying  in  a  cloud  over  the  throne  of  the  king,  sheltered  him 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

When  the  journey  was  over,  and  King  Solomon  sat  upon  his 
golden  throne,  in  his  palace  of  ivoiy,  whereof  the  doors  were 
emerald,  and  the  windows  of  diamonds,  he  commanded  that 
the  king  of  the  hoopoes  should  stand  before  his  feet.  "  Now," 
said  King  Solomon,  '<  for  the  service  that  thou  and  thy  race 
have  rendered,  and  the  obei^^ce  thou  hast  shown  to  the  king, 
thy  lord  and  master,  what  shall  be  done  unto  thee,  O  hoopoe  ? 
and  what  shall  be  given  the  hoopoes  of  thy  race  for  a  memorial 
and  a  reward?"  Now  the  king  of  the  hoopoes  was  confused 
with  the  great  honor  of  standing  before  the  king ;  and  making 
his  obeisance,  and  laying  his  right  claw  on  his  heart,  he  said, 
**  O  king,  live  forever  I  Let  a  day  be  given  thy  servant  to  con- 
sider, with  his  queen  and  counsellors,  what  it  shall  be  the  king 
shall  give  unto  us  for  a  reward."  And  King  Solomon  said, 
*^  Be  it  so ;"  and  it  was  so. 

But  the  king  of  the  hoopoes  flew  away,  and  he  went  to  hia 
^pieen,  who  was  a  dainty  bird,  and  he  told  her  what  had  hap« 
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pened,  and  lie  desired  lier  advice  as  to  what  they  should  ask  of 
the  king  for  a  reward ;  aad  he  called  together  his  council,  and 
thej  sat  upon  a  tree,  and  thej  each  desired  a  different  thing. 
Some  wished  for  a  long  tail ;  some  wished  for  blue  and  green 
feathers ;  some  wished  to  be  as  large  as  ostriches ;  some  wished 
for  one  thing  and  some  for  another ;  and  thej  debated  till  the 
going  down  of  the  sun,  but  they  could  not  agree  together. 
Then  the  king  of  the  hoopoes,  with  the  queen,  went  apart,  and 
she  said  to  him,  <'  My  dear  lord  and  husband,  listen  to  my  words : 
and  as  we  have  preserved  the  head  of  King  Solomon,  let  us 
ask  for  crowns  of  gold  on  our  heads,  that  we  may  be  superior 
to  all  other  birds."  And  the  words  of  the  queen,  and  the 
princesses,  her  daughters,  prevailed;  and  the  king  of  the 
hoopoes  presented  himself  before  King  Solomon,  and  desired 
of  him  that  all  hoopoes  should  wear  golden  crowns  upon  their 
heads. 

Then  Solomon  said,  ^  Hast  thou  considered  well  what  it  is 
thou  desirest?"  And  the  hoopoe  said,  '^I  have  considered 
well,  and  we  desire  to  have  golden  crowns  on  our  heads."  So 
King  Solomon  said,  '^  Grolden  crowns  ye  shall  have ;  but,  be- 
hold, thou  art  a  foolish  bird ;  and  when  the  evil  days  shall 
come  upon  thee,  and  thou  seest  the  folly  of  thy  heart,  return 
here  to  me,  and  I  will  ^ve  thee  help."  So  the  king  of  the 
hoopoes  left  the  presence  of  King  Solomon  with  a  golden 
crown  upon  his  head.  And  all  the  hoopoes  had  golden  crowns, 
and  were  exceeding  proud  and  haughty.  Moreover  they  went 
to  the  lakes  and  the  pools,  and  walked  by  the  margin  of  the 
water  that  they  might  admire  themselves,  as  in  a  glass.  ^  And 
the  queen  of  the  hoopoes  gave  herself  airs,  and  sat  upon  a  twig, 
refusing  to  speak  to  the  other  birds  who  had  been  her  friends, 
because  they  were  but  vulgar  birds,  and  she  wore  a  crown  oa 
her  head. 

Now  there  was  a  certain  fowler  who  set  traps  for  birds ;  and 
he  put  a  piece  of  a  broken  mirror  into  his  trap,  and  a  hoopoe 
that  went  in  to  admire  herself  was  caught  The  fowler  looked 
at  it  and  saw  the  shining  crown  upon  its  head;  so  he  wrong  off 
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Its  head,  and  took  the  crown  to  Issachari  the  son  of  Jacob,  the 
worker  in  metal ;  and  he  asked  him  what  it  was.  Tggiv»}|fty  gal  j 
it  was  ^'  a  crown  of  brass/'  And  he  gave  the  fowler  a  quarter 
of  a  shekel  for  it,  and  desired  him,  if  he  foond  more,  to  bring 
them  to  him,  and  tell  no  man  thereof.  So  the  fowler  caught 
some  more  hoopoes,  and  sold  their  crowns  to  Tssachar ;  until 
one  day  he  met  another  man  who  was  a  jeweller,  and  showed 
him  several  of  the  hoopoes'  crowns.  The  jeweller  told  him 
that  they  were  pure  gold,  and  he  gave  the  fowler  a  talent  of 
gold  for  four  of  them. 

Now,  when  the  value  of  these  crowns  was  known,  the  fiune 
of  them  went  abroad,  and  in  all  the  land  of  Israel  was  heard 
the  twang  of  bows  and  the  whirhng  of  slings ;  bird  lime  was 
made  in  every  town ;  and  the  price  of  traps  rose  in  the  market. 
Not  a  hoopoe  could  show  its  head  but  it  was  slain  or  taken 
captive ;  and  the  days  of  the  hoopoes  were  numbered.  Then 
their  minds  were  filled  with  sorrow  and  dismay,  and  ere  long 
few  were  left  to  bewail  their  cruel  destiny.  At  length,  flying 
by  stealth  through  the  least  frequented  places,  the  king  of  the 
hoopoes  went  to  King  Solomon,  and  stood  before  the  steps  of 
the  golden  throne,  and  with  tears  and  groans  related  the  mis- 
fortune which  had  happened  to  his  race. 

So  King  Solomon  looked  kindly  upon  the  king  of  the  hoopoes, 
and  said,  ^  Behold,  did  I  not  warn  thee  of  thy  folly  in  desiring 
to  have  crowns  of  gold  ?  Vanity  and  pride  have  been  thy  ruin. 
But  now  that  a  memorial  may  remain  of  the  service  which 
thou  didst  render  unto  me,  your  crowns  of  gold  shall  be  changed 
into  crowns  of  feathers,  that  ye  may  walk  unharmed  on  the 
earth." 

Now,  when  the  fowlers  saw  that  the  hoopoes  no  longer  wore 
crowns  of  gold  on  their  heads,  they  ceased  from  the  persecution 
of  their  lace;  and  from  that  time  forth  the  family  of  the 
Ivxypoes  have  flourished  and  increased,  and  have  continued  in 
peace  unto  the  present  day. 

14 
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XLV.— ANECDOTES  OF  THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION 

WABBU&TOir. 

When  Missolonghi  was  beleaguered  by  the  Turkish  forces, 
Marco  Biot jsaris  commanded  a  garrison  of  about  twelve  hundred 
men,  who  had  barely  fortifications  enough  to  form  breastworks. 
Intelligence  reached  the  Greek  leaders  that  the  Egyptian 
army,  under  Ismail  Pacha,  was  about  to  form  a  junction  with 
the  formidable  besieging  host.  A  parade  was  ordered;  the 
garrison, ''  faint  and  few,  but  fearless  still,"  scarcely  amounted 
to  one  thousand  men.  Marco  Botzaris  told  them  of  the  de^ 
struction  that  impended  over  Missolonghi,  proposed  a  sortie,  and 
announced  that  it  should  consist  only  of  volunteers,  as  the 
expedition  was  a  "forlorn  hope."  Volunteers!  The  whole 
garrison  stepped  forward  as  one  man,  and  demanded  the  posi 
(rf  honor  and  of  death.  "  I  will  only  take  the  Thermbpyt» 
number  "  said  their  leader,  and  selected  the  three  hundred  that 
were  nearest  to  him. 

In  the  dead  of  night  this  devoted  band  marched  out  in  six 
divisions,  and  placed  themselves,  in  profound  silence,  round  the 
Turkish  camp.  Their  orders  were  simply,  "  When  you  hear 
my  bugle  blow,  seek  me  in  the  pacha's  tent." 

Marco  Botzaris,  disguised  as  an  Albanian  bearing  despatches 
to  the  pacha  from  the  Egyptian  army,  passed  unquestioned 
through  the  Turkish  camp,  and  was  only  arrested  by  the  sen- 
tinels around  the  pacha's  tent,  who  informed  him  that  he  must 
wait  till  morning.  Then  wildly  through  the  stillness  of  the 
night  that  bugle  blew ;  faithfully  it  was  echoed  from  without ; 
and  the  war  cry  of  the  avenging  Greek  broke  upon  the  Mos- 
lem's ear.  From  every  side  that  terrible  storm  seemed  to 
burst  at  once ;  shrieks  of  agony  and  terror  swelled  the  tumult. 
The  Turks  fled  in  all  directions,  and  the  Errecian  leader  was 
soon  surrounded  by  his  comrades.  Struck  to  the  ground  by  a 
musket  ball,  he  had  himself  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  two 
Greeks,  and,  thus  supported,  he  pressed  on  the  flying  enemy. 
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A  bullet  pierced  his  brain  in  the  moment  of  his  triomph ;  bnt 
Missolonghi  was  saved,  and  the  deiiyerj  of  Greece  begun. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Missolonghi  was  again  beleaguered ;  aU 
hope  of  successful  resistance  had  vanished.  The  small  rem* 
nant  of  the  garrison,  placing  their  wives  and  children  in  their 
centre,  cut  their  way  at  midnight  through  the  Turidsh  army, 
and  escaped  to  the  mountains.  The  aged,  and  wounded,  and 
infirm,  alone  remained  with  some  women  and  children.  These 
assembled  round  the  powder  magazine,  and  calmly  waited 

**  Till  moming'B  gun 
Should  rise  and  gire  them  light  to  die." 

At  the  first  dawn  the  Turks  stormed  the  almost  defenceleu 
fortifications,  received  one  faint  volley  from  the  Greeks,  and 
rushed  on  to  the  work  of  slaughter.  A  wounded  veteran 
mniled  grimly  as  he  saw  them  come ;  with  one  hand  he  beck- 
oned them  on,  with  the  other  he  fired  his  pistol  into  the  pow« 
der  magazine.  The  explosion  annihilated  friend  and  foe ;  the 
remains  of  the  heroic  garrison  perished ;  but,  Samson-like,  they 
involved  their  enemies  in  their  own  destruction.  The  name 
of  Missolonghi  destroyed,  but  thus  destroyed,  became  a  tower 
of  strength  to  the  Grecian  cause. 

One  more  anecdote  and  I  have  done.  A  detachment  of  one 
hundred  Greeks  was  hemmed  in  by  a  division  of  the  Turkish 
army  in  one  of  the  defiles  of  the  Morea.  They  were  summcmed 
to  surrender ;  but  they  demanded  to  be  allowed  to  march  away 
with  all  the  honors  of  war.  This  was  of  course  refused ;  night 
was  drawing  on,  and  the  attack  was  postponed  till  the  following 
morning.  One  Greek  alone  passed  over  to  the  Turks ;  he 
bore  a  commission  from  his  comi^des  to  tell  their  countrymen 
that  they  had  died  in  the  cause  of  Greece.  When  morning 
rose,  the  pacha  found  that  they  had  thrown  up  a  breastwork, 
and  presented  a  very  formidable  appearance.  He  then  ofiered 
them  a  free  passage  if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms.  "  It 
>B  too  late,"  sidd  their  leader  to  the  aide-de-camp.  "  Go  tell 
your  general  how  you  fotmd  us.**    They  had  unwound  their 
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silken  sashes,  and  firmly  bound  themselves  to  each  otherj 
limb  to  limb,  so  that  their  line  must  remain  unbroken  in 
death  even.  The  onslaught  took  place ;  seven  hundred  Turk*, 
fell  before  the  last  Greek  was  sabred ;  and  an  officer  told  me 
that  long  afterwards  he  had  gone  to  see  the  spot,  and  found 
the  bleached  skeletons  of  that  gallant  band  still  bound  together 
bj  their  silken  sashes. 


XLVL— EXTRACTS  FROM  THOMAS  MOORE. 

[Thohas  Moork  was  born  In  Dublin,  May  28, 1779,  and  died  February  26^  18{i2.  Hia 
flnt  publication,  a  translation  of  the  Odes  of  Anacreon,  published  in  1800,  was  received 
with  much  fiiTor ;  and  firom  that  time  he  was  constantly  befbre  the  public,  and,  as  a 
poet,  rose  to  a  popularity  second  only  to  that  of  Byron  and  Scott.  His  longest  poem, 
Lalla  Rookh,  is  a  brilliant  and  gorgeous  production,  glowing  with  the  finest  hues  of 
Oriental  painting,  and  true  in  its  details;  but  it  cloys  the  mind  with  its  excess  of 
imagery  and  the  luxuriant  sweetness  of  its  yersification.  His  Lores  of  the  Angels, 
another  poem  of  some  length,  was  a  comparatiye  fidlure.  Moore's  greatest  streng^th 
Is  shown  in  his  songs,  ballads,  and  lyric  effusions.  In  these,  his  yivid  fiEincy,  his 
sparkling  wit,  his  rich  command  of  jxratlcal  expression,  his  lore  of  ornament,  and  his 
sense  of  music,  find  an  appropriate  sphere  of  exercise.  His  Irish  Melodies,  especially, 
are  of  great  excellence  in  their  way.  They  are  the  truest  and  most  earnest  things  he 
ever  wrote.  In  many  of  his  productions  there  is  more  or  less  of  make-beUere  senti> 
ment ;  but  here  we  feel  the  pulse  of  truth.  The  web  of  Moore's  poetry,  however,  is 
more  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  its  coloring  than  the  fineness  of  its  texture.  He 
is  not  a  very  careful  writer,  and  would  not  bear  a  rigid  yerbal  criticism. 

Moore's  satirical  and  humorous  poems — of  which  he  wrote  many — are  perhap* 
entitled  to  even  a  higher  comparative  rank  than  his  serious  productions,  because  they 
are  such  genuine  and  natural  expressions  of  his  mind.  He  was  full  of  wit  and  animal 
spirits,  and  seemed  to  take  positive  delight  in  darting  his  pointed  and  glittering  shafts 
against  literary  and  political  opponents.  In  these  lighter  effusions,  also,  we  do  not 
require  the  depth  of  feeling,  the  moral  tone,  and  the  dignity  of  sentiment,  which  we 
seek — and  seek  in  vain — in  his  serious  poetry.  Many  of  them,  however,  were  called 
forth  by  the  passing  occurrences  of  the  day,  and  have  lost  their  interest  with  the  coca* 
■ion  that  gave  them  birth. 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  life^  Mooze  was  a  diligent  laborer  in  the  trade  of  literature, 
and  wrote  many  works  in  prose ;  among  them,  Lives  of  Sheridan  and  Byron,  The 
Xplcuroan,  a  tale.  The  History  of  Ireland,  a  production  of  much  research.  The  Lifo  of 
Oaptain  Rock,  Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in  Search  of  a  B«ligioii,  Ae.  His  prom 
writings,  in  general,  have  not  added  much  to  his  literary  reputation. 

Moore's  private  character  was  amiable  and  respectable  on  the  whole,  though  he  was 
a  little  too  inclined  to  pay  court  to  persons  of  higher  social  position  than  himselfl  H« 
was  a  devoted  and  excellent  son,  and  without  reproach  in  his  domestic  relations.  He 
had  some  knowledge  of  music,  and  sang  his  own  songs  with  great  taste  and  feeling; 
and  this  accomplishment  and  his  brilliant  conversational  powers  made  him  a  great  £»• 
ratitb  in  society. 

As  Moore's  genius  is  so  essentially  lyric,  a  number  of  sbigle  pieoea  have  been  8e> 
lected  firom  his  works;  for  thus  a  better  impression  will  be  given  of  his  powers  thaa 
by  an  extract  oi'  two  firom  any  of  his  long  poems.] 
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Those  EyEioNa  Bells. 


Those  evening  bells  I  those  evening  bells  I 
How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells 
Of  love  and  home,  and  that  sweet  time 
When  last  I  heard  their  soothing  chimel 

Those  joyous  hours  are  passed  awaj ; 
And  manj  a  heart,  that  then  was  gay, 
"Within  the  tomb  now  darkly  dwells. 
And  hears  no  more  those  evening  bells. 

And  so  'twill  be  when  I  am  gone ; 
That  tuneful  peal  will  still  ring  on, 
While  other  bards  shall  walk  these  dells. 
And  sing  your  praise,  sweet  evening  bells* 


The  Meeting  of  the  Watebs. 

There  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet 
As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters  meet. 
O,  the  last  rays  of  feeling  and  life  must  depart 
Ere  me  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my  heart. 

Yet  it  was  not  that  Nature  had  shed  o'er  the  soene 
Her  purest  of  crystal  and  brightest  of  green ; 
TVas  not  her  soft  magic  of  streamlet  or  hill ; 
O,  no ;  it  was  ^omething  more  exquisite  stilL 

'Twas  that  Mends,  the  beloved  of  my  bosom,  were  near, 
Who  made  every  dear  scene  of  enchantment  more  dear. 
And  who  felt  how  the  best  charms  of  nature  improve. 
When  we  see  them  reflected  from  looks  that  we  love. 

Sweet  vale  of  Avoca !  how  calm  could  I  rest 
In  thy  bosom  of  shade  with  the  friends  I  love  best, 

14* 
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When  the  storms  that  we  feel  in  this  cold  world  shall 
And  our  hearts,  like  thj  waters,  be  mingled  in  peace  1 


The  MmsTREL  Bot. 

The  minstrel  boj  to  the  war  is  gone ; 

In  the  ranks  of  death  you'll  find  him. 
His  father's  sword  he  has  girded  on, 

And  his  wild  harp  slung  behind  him. 
**  Land  of  song,"  said  the  warrior  bard, 

"  Though  all  the  world  betrays  thee. 
One  sword,  at  least,  thy  rights  shall  guard. 

One  faithful  harp  shall  praise  thee." 

The  minstrel  fell ;  but  the  foeman's  chain 

Could  not  bring  his  proud  soul  under. 
The  harp  he  loved  ne'er  spoke  again. 

For  he  tore  its  chords  asunder. 
And  said,  "  No  chains  shall  sully  thee. 

Thou  soul  of  love  and  bravery ; 
Thy  songs  were  made  for  the  pure  and  the  free ; 

They  never  shall  sound  in  slavery." 


The  Deatp  of  a  Young  Ladt. 

I  saw  thy  form  in  youth^l  prime. 

Nor  thought  that  pale  decay 
Would  steal  before  the  steps  of  time, 

And  waste  its  bloom  away. 
Yet  still  thy  features  wore  that  light 

Which  fleets  not  with  the  breath ; 
And  life  ne'er  looked  more  truly  bright 

Than  in  thy  smile  of  death. 

As  streams  that  run  o'er  golden  mines* 
Yet  hanfbly,  calmly  glide. 
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"Not  seem  to  know  the  wealth  that  shinea 

Within  their  gentle  tide. 
So,  veiled  beneath  the  simplest  goiaey 

Thj  radiant  genius  shone, 
And  that  which  charmed  all  other  ejm 

Seemed  worthless  in  thy  own. 

If  souls  could  always  dwell  above. 

Thou  hadst  not  left  that  sphere ; 
Or  could  we  keep  the  souls  we  love. 

We.  ne'er  had  lost  thee  here. 
Though  manj  a  gifted  mind  we  meelp 

Though  fairest  forms  we  see. 
To  live  with  them  is  far  less  sweei 

Than  to  remember  thee. 


Sunset  in  Stbia* 

Now  upon  Syria's  land  of  roses 
SoMj  the  light  of  eve  reposes. 
And,  like  a  glory,  the  broad  sun 
Hangs  over  sainted  Lebanon; 
Whose  head  in  wintry  grandeur  tower% 
And  whitens  with  eternal  sleet, 
While  summer,  in  a  vale  of  flowers, 
Is  sleeping  rosy  at  his  feet. 

But  nought  can  charm  the  luckless  Peiif 
Her  soul  is  sad ;  her  wings  are  weary  «*« 
Joyless  she  sees  the  sun  look  down 
On  *that  great  temple,*  once  his  own, 
Whose  lonely  columns  stand  sublime. 
Flinging  their  shadows  from  on  high. 
Like  dials,  which  the  wizard  Time 
Has  raised  to  count  his  ages  by. 

*  Temple  of  ike  Son  at  Balbee 
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Hinda's  Afpbal. 

• 

O,  ever  thus^  from  childhood's  hour, 

I've  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay; 
I  never  loved  a  tree  or  flower 

But  'twas  the  first  to  fade  away. 
I  never  nursed  a  dear  gazelle, 

To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye. 
But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well, 

And  love  me,  it  was  sure  to  die. 
Now,  too,  the  joy  most  like  divine 

Of  all  I  ever  dreamed  or  knew. 
To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  call  thee  mine 

O  misery ;  must  I  lose  that  too  ? 


Lament  of  a  Pebi  fob  Hnn>A. 

Farewell  —  farewell  to  thee,  Araby's  daughter ; 

(Thus  warbled  a  Peri  beneath  the  dark  sea ; ) 
No  pearl  ever  lay  under  Oman's*  green  water 

More  pure  in  its  shell  than  thy  spirit  in  thee. 

Farewell — be  it  ours  to  embellish  thy  pillow 
With  every  thing  beauteous  that  grows  in  the  deep; 

Each  flower  of  the  rock  and  each  gem  of  the  bUlow 
Shall  sweeten  thy  bed  and  illumine  thy  sleep. 

Around  thee  shall  glisten  the  loveliest  amber 
That  ever  the  sorrowing  sea  bird  has  wept ; 

With  many  a  shell  in  whose  hollow-wreathed  chamber. 
We  Peris  of  ocean  by  moonlight  have  slept. 

We'U  dive  where  the  gardens  of  coral  lie  darkling. 
And  plant  all  the  rosiest  stems  at  thy  head ; 

We'll  seek  where  the  sands  of  the  Caspian  are  spaiklingp 
And  gather  their  gold  to  strew  over  thy  lied. 

•  The  Persian  Gulf. 
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XLVIL—MIKE  FINK,  THE  LAST  OF  THE  BOATMEN. 


[Tbis  sketdi  of  the  last  surrlror  of  a  raos  of  inoii  now  tstiiiei  ii  tikM  from  th» 
If eBtem  SouTioir  for  1829.] 

I  EMBABKSD  a  few  jesLTB  Bince,  at  Pittsburg,  for  Cindnnatiy 
on  board  a  steamboat,  more  with  a  view  of  realizing  the  possi- 
bility of  a  speedy  retom  against  the  corrent,  than  in  obedience 
to  the  call  of  either  business  or  pleasure. 

When  we  left,  the  season  was  not  &r  advanced  in  vegeta- 
tion. But  as  we  proceeded,  the  change  was  more  rapid  than 
the  difference  of  latitude  justified.  I  had  frequently  observed 
this  in  former  voyages ;  but  it  never  was  so  striking  as  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  old  mode  of  travelling  in  the  sluggish 
fiat-boat  seemed  to  give  time  for  the  change  of  season ;  but 
now  a  few  hours  carried  us  into  a  different  dimate.  We  met 
Spring,  with  all  her  laughing  train  of  fiowers  and  verdure,  rap- 
idly advancing  from  the  south.  The  buckeye,  oottonwood, 
and  maple  had  already  assumed,  in  this  region,  the  rich  livery 
of  summer.  The  thousand  varieties  of  the  fioral  kingdom 
spread  a  gay  carpet  over  the  luxuriant  meadows  on  each  side 
of  the  river.  The  thick  woods  resounded  with  the  notes  of 
the  feathered  tribe  —  each  striving  to  outdo  his  neighbor  in 
noise,  if  not  in  melody.  We  had  not  yet  reached  the  region 
of  paroquets ;  but  the  dear-toned  whistle  of  the  cardinal  was 
heard  in  every  bush ;  and  the  cat-bird  was  endeavoring,  with 
its  usual  zeal,  to  rival  the  powers  of  the  more  gifted  mock- 
ing-bird. 

A  few  hours  brought  us  to  one  of  those  stopping  points 
known  by  the  name  of  '^  wooding-places.''  It  was  situated 
inmiediately  above  Letart's  Falls.  The  boat,  obedient  to  the 
wheel  of  the  pilot,  made  a  graceful  sweep  towards  the  island 
above  the  falls,  and  roundiag  to,  approached  the  wood  pile. 
As  the  boat  drew  near  the  shore,  the  escape  steam  reverber- 
ated through  the  forest  and  hills  like  the  chafed  bellowing  of 
the  cnged  tiger.    The  root  of  a  tree,  concealed  beneath  the 
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water,  prevented  the  boat  from  getting  suffidentlj  ndar  the 
bank,  and  it  became  necessary  to  use  the  paddles  to  take  a 
different  position. 

^  Back  out !  and  try  it  again  ! "  exclaimed  a  voice  from  ih6 
shore.  "  Throw  your  pole  wide,  and  brace  off,  or  youll  run 
against  a  snag." 

This  was  a  kind  of  language  long  familiar  to  us  on  the 
Ohia    It  was  a  sample  of  the  slang  of  the  keel-boatmen. 

The  speaker  was  immediately  cheered  by  a  dozen  of  voices 
from  the  deck ;  and  I  recognized  in  him  the  person  of  an  old 
acquaintance,  familiarly  known  to  me  from  my  boyhood.  He 
was  leaning  carelessly  against  a  lai^e  beech,  and  as  his  left 
arm  carelessly  pressed  a  rifle  to  his  side,  presented  a  figure 
that  Salvator  *  would  have  chosen  from  a  million,  as  a  model 
for  his  wild  and  moody  penciL  EUs  stature  was  ^upwards  of 
six  feet,*his  proportions  perfectly  synmietrical,  and  exhibitmg 
the  evidence  of  herculean  powers.  To  a  stranger  he  would 
have  seemed  a  complete  mulatto.  Long  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  weather  on  the  Lower  Ohio  and  Mississippi  had  changed 
his  skin ;  and,  but  for  the  fine  European  cast  of  his  counte- 
nance, he  might  have  passed  for  the  principal  warrior  of  some 
^powerful  tribe.  Although  at  least  fifty  years  of  age,  his  hair 
was  as  black  as  the  wing  of  the  raven.  Next  to  his  skin  he 
wore  a  red  flannel  shirt,  covered  by  a  blue  capote,  ornamented 
with  white  fringe.  On  his  feet  were  mocoasons ;  and  a  broad 
leathern  belt,  from  which  hung,  suspended  in  a  sheath,  a  large 
knife,  encircled  his  waist 

As  soon  as  the  steamboat  became  stationary,  the  cabin  pach 
sengers  jumped  on  shore.  On  ascending  the  bank,  the  figure 
I  have  just  described  advanced  to  offer  me  his  hand. 

^  How  are  you,  Mike  ?  "  said  L 

^  How  goes  it  ?  **  replied  the  boatman,  grasping  my  hand 
with  a  squeeze  1  can  compare  to  nothing  but  that  of  a  black- 
smith's vice. 

^  I  am  glad  to  see  you,."  he  continued,  in  his  abrupt  man- 

•  SalTator  JioM»  a  celebrated  painter  of  forest  scenes  and  bandits. 
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ner.    ^  I  am  going  to  shoot  at  the  tin  cap  for  a  qaart«^off 
hand  —  and  70a  must  be  judge.^ 

I  understood  Mike  at  once,  and  on  any  other  occa«ion 
should  have  remonstrated,  and  prevented  the  daring  trial  of 
skilL  But  I  was  acoompfuiied  bj  a  eouple  of  English  tour- 
ists, who  had  scarcelj  ever  been  beyond  the  sound  of  Bow 
bdls,  and  who  were  travelling  post  over  the  United  States  to 
make  up  a  book  of  observations  on  our  manners  and  customs. 
There  were,  also,  among  the  passengers,  a  few  bloods  firom 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  who  could  conceive  of  nothing 
equal  to  Howard  or  Chestnut"  Streets,  and  who  expressed 
great  disaf^pointment  at  not  being  able  to  find  terrapins  and 
oysters  at  every  village.  My  tramontane  pride  was  aroused, 
and  I  resolved  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  west- 
em  lion  *— for  dueh  Mike  undoubtedly  was  —  in  all  his  ^ory. 
Thd  philanthropist  may  start,  and  accuse  me  of  a  want  of  hu- 
manity. I  deny  the  charge,  and  refer,  fi>r  apology,  to  one  of 
the  best  understood  principles  of  human  nature. 

Mike,  followed  by  several  of  his  crew,  led  the  way  to  a 
beech  grove,  some  little  distance  from  the  landing.  I  invited 
my  fellow-passengers  to  witness  the  scene.  On  arriving  at 
the  spot,  a  stout,  bull-headed  boatman,  dressed  in  a  hunt- 
ing shirt,  but  barefooted,  in  whom  I  recognized  a  younger 
brother  of  Mike,  took  a  tin  cup,  which  hung  from  his  belt, 
and  placed  it  on  his  head.  Although  I  bad  seen  this  feat  per- 
formed before,  I  acknowledge  I'  felt  uneasy,  whilst  this  silent 
prexMuration  was  going  on.  But  I  had  not  much  time  for  re- 
flection, for  this  second  Albert  exclaimed, — 

^  Blaze  away,  IMQke,  and  lefs  have  the  quart." 

My  travelling  companions,  as  soon  as  they  recovered 
from  the  first  effect  of  their  astonishment,  exhibited  a  disposi- 
tion to  interfere.  But  Mike,  throwing  back  his  left  leg,  lev- 
elled his  rifle  at  the  head  of  his  brother.  In  this  horizontal 
position  the  weapon  remained  for  some  seconds  as  immovable 
as  if  the  arm  that  held  it  was  affected  by  no  pulsation. 

^Elevate  your  piece  a  litde  lower,  Mike,  or  you  will  lose,'' 
cried  the  imperturbable  brother. 
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I  know  not  if  the  advice  was  obeyed ;  but  the  sharp  crack 
of  the  rifle  immediately  followed,  and  the  cup  flew  off  thirty 
or  forty  yards,  rendered  unfit  for  future  service.  There  was 
a  cry  of  admiration  from  the  strangers,  who  pressed  forward 
to  see  if  the  foolhardy  boatman  was  really  safe.  He  remained 
as  immovable  as  if  he  had  been  a  figure  hewn  out  of  stone. 
He  had  not  even  winked,  when  the  ball  struck  the  cup  within 
two  inches  of  his  head. 

''  Mike  has  won  I  **  I  exclaimed ;  and  my  decision  was  the 
signal  which,  according  to  their  rules,  permitted  him  of  the 
target  to  remove  from  his  position.  No  more  sensation  waa 
exhibited  among  the  boatmen  than  if  a  common  wager  had 
been  won.  The  bet  being  decided,  they  hurried  back  to  their 
boat,  giving  me  and  my  friends  an  invitation  to  partake  of 
^'the  treat"  We  declined,  and  took  leave  of  the  thoughtless 
creatures.  In  a  few  moments  afterwards,  we  observed  their 
^  keel "  wheeling  into  the  current,  the  gigantic  form  of  Mike 
bestriding  the  large  steering  oar,  and  the  others  arranging 
themselves  in  their  places  in  front  of  the  cabin,  that  extended 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  boat,  covering  merchandise  of 
immense  value.  As  they  left  the  shore,  they  gave  the  Indian 
yell,  and  br(d:e  out  into  a  sort  of  unconnected  chorus,  com- 
mencing with,  — 

^Hard  upon  the  beech  oar! 
She  moTes  too  slow ! 
All  the  way  to  Shaimeetoim, 
Long  while  ago." 


XLVin.— THE  SAME  CONCLUDED. 

OuB  travellers  returned  to  the  boat  lost  in  speculation  on 
the  scene,  and  the  beings  they  had  just  beheld ;  and  no  doubt 
the  circumstance  has  been  related  a  thousand  times,  with  all 
the  necessary  amplifications  of  finished  tourists. 

Mike  Fink  may  be  viewed  as  the  correct  representative  of 
a  class  of  men  now  extinct,  but  who  once  possessed  as  marked 
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ft  cfaanicter  as  that  of  the  gypsies  of  England,  cfr  the 
of  Naples.  The  period  of  their  existence  was  not  more  thaa 
ft  third  of  a  century.  The  character  was  created  by  the  intro* 
duction  of  trade  on  the  western  waters,  and  ceased  with  the 
successful  establishment  of  the  steamboat 

There  is  s<miething  inexplicable  in  the  (kot  that  there  could 
be  men  found,  for  ordinary  wages,  who  would  abandon  the 
systematicy  but  not  laborious  pursuits  of  agriculture,  to  follow 
a  life,  of  aJl  others  except  that  of  the  soldier,  distinguished  by 
Ihe  greatest  exposure  and  privation.    The  occupation  of  a 
boatman  was  more  calculated  to  destroy  the  constitution,  and 
to  shorten  life,  than  any  other  business.    In  ascending  the 
TiYer,  it  was  a  coaitinued  series  of  toil,  rendered  more  irksome 
by  the  snail-like  rate  at  which  they  moved.    The  boat  was 
piopeUed  bj  poles,  against  which  the  shoulder  was  placed ; 
ftnd  the  whole  strength  and  skill  of  the  individual  were  ap- 
plied in  this  manner.    As  the  boatmen  moved  along  the  run- 
ning board,  with  their  heads  nearly  touching  the  plank  on 
which  ihey  walked,  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  an 
observer  was  similar  to  that  on  beholding  the  ox  rocking  be- 
ware an  overloaded  cart.    Their  bodies,  naked  to  their  waist 
&r  the  purpose  of  moving  with  greater  ease,  and  of  enjoying 
the  breeze  of  the  river,  were  exposed  to  the  burning  suns  of 
BQmmer,  'and  to  the  rains  of  autumn.    Afler  a  hard  day's 
posh,  thej  would  take  their  ^'  fiUn/'  or  ration  of  whiskey,  and 
having  swallowed  a  miserable  supper  of  meat  half  burnt,  and 
of  bread  half  baked,  stretch  themselves  without  covering  on 
the  deck,  and  slumber  till  the  steersman's  call  invited  them  to 
the  morning  «  fiUu." 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  boatman's  Hfe  had  charms  as  irre- 
sistible as  those  presented  by  the  illusions  of  the  stage  Sons 
•bandoned  the  comfortable  &rms  of  their  fathers,  and  appren- 
tices fled  from  the  service  of  their  masters.  There  was  a 
captivadon  in  the  idea  of  "  going  down  the  river,"  and  the 
youthfid  boatman  who  had  "pushed  a  keel"  from  New  Or- 
leans felt  all  the  pride  of  a  young  onerchant  after  his  first 
voyaffe  to  an  English  seaport.    From  an  exclusive  associatiaD 

15 
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togeiher,  thej  had  formed  a  kiod  (^  slang  peculiar  to  them- 
Belves ;  and  from  the  constant  exercise  of  wit  with  "  the  squat- 
ters '*  on  shore,  and  crews  of  other  boats,  thej  acquired  a 
quickness  and  sharpness  of  retort  that  was  quite  amusing. 

On  board  of  the  boats  thus  managed,  our  merchants  in- 
trusted valuable  cargoes,  without  insurance,  and  with  no  other 
guaranty  than  the  receipt  of  the  steersman,  who  possessed  no 
other  property  than  his  boat ;  and  the  confidence  thus  reposed 
was  seldom  abused. 

Among  these  men,  Mike  Fink  stood  an  acknowledged 
leader  for  many  years.  Endowed  by  nature  with  those  quali- 
ties of  intellect  that  give  the  possessor  power,  he  would  have 
been  a  conspicuous  member  of  any  society  in  which  his  lot 
might  have  been  cast  An  acute  observer  of  human  nature 
has  remarked,  "  Opportunity  alone  makes  the  herOb  Change 
but  their  situations,  and  CsBsar  would  have  been  but  the  best 
wrestler  on  the  green."  With  a  figure  cast  in  a  mould  thai 
added  much  of  the  symmetry  of  an  Apollo  to  the  limbs  of  a 
Hercules,  he  possessed  gigantic  strength,  and  his  character 
was  noted  for  the  most  daring  intrepidity.  At  the  court  of 
Charlemagne,  he  might  have  been  a  Roland ;  with  the  cnb* 
saders,  he  would  have  been  the  favorite  with  the  knight  of  the 
lion  heart ;  and  in  our  revolution,  he  would  have  ranked  with 
the  Morgans  and  Putnams  of  the  day.  He  was  the  hero  of 
a  hundred  fights,  and  the  leader  of  a  thousand  daring  adven- 
tures. From  Pittsburg  to  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  every 
fiumer  on  the  shore  kept  on  good  terms  with  Mike — other- 
wise there  was  no  safety  for  his  property.  Wherever  he 
was  an  enemy,  like  his  great  prototype  Rob  Boy,  he  levied 
the  contribution  of  black  mail  for  the  use  of  his  boat.  Oflen 
at  night,  when  his  tired  companions  slept,  he  would  take  an 
excursion  of  four  or  &ve  miles,  and  i^tum  before  morning 
rich  in  spoiL  On  the  Ohio,  he  was  known  as  the  ^  Snapping 
Turtle,"  and  on  the  Mississippi,  as  the  "  Snag." 

At  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  Mike's  character  was  dis* 
played  by  enlisting  himself  in  a  corps  of  scouts*— a  body  of 
rangers  employed  on  the  north-western  frontier  of 
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PeinsyiTania  to  wateh  the  Indians  and  give  notice  of  any 
tlireatened  inn>ad. 

In  this  corps,  while  yet  a  stripling,  Mike  acquired  a  repiita« 
tion  for  boldness  and  cunning  far  beyond  his  companions.  A 
thottsand  legends  illustrate  the  fearlessness  of  his  character. 
There  was  one  which  he  told  himself  with  much  pride,  and 
which  made  an  indelible  impression  on  mj  boyish  memory. 
He  had  been  out  on  the  hills  of  Mahoning,  when,  to  use  hb 
own  words,  he  ^^  saw  signs  of  Indians  about.*'  He  had  dis- 
covered the  rec^it  print  of  the  moccason  in  the  grass ;  and 
found  drops  of  the  fresh  blood  of  a  deer  on  the  green  bush. 
He  became  cautious,  skulked  for  some  time  in  the  deepest 
thickets  of  hazel  and  brier,  and  for  several  days  did  not  dis- 
charge his  rifle.  He  subsisted  patiently  on  parched  com  and 
jerk,  which  he  had  dried  on  his  first  coming  into  the  woods. 
He  gave  no  alarm  to  the  settlements,  because  he  discovered, 
with  perfect  certainty,  that  the  enemy  consisted  of  a  small 
hunting  party  who  were  receding  from  the  Alleghany. 

As  he  was  creeping  along  one  morning  with  the  stealthy 
tread  of  a  cat,  his  eye  feU  on  a  beautiful  buck,  browsing  on 
the  edge  oi  a  barren  spot  three  hundred  yards  distant.  The 
temptation  was  too  strong  for  the  woodsman,  and  he  resolved 
to  have  a  shot,  at  all  hazards.  Repriming  his  gun,  and  pick- 
ing his  flint,  he  made  his  ^approaches  in.  the  usual  noiseless 
manner,  and  at  the  moment  he  reached  the  spot  from  which 
he  meant  to  take  his  aim,  he  observed  a  large  savage,  intent 
upon  the  same  object,  and  advancing  in  a  direction  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  his  own.  Mike  shrank  behind  a  tree,  with  the 
quickness  of  thought,  and  keeping  his  eye  fixed  on  the  hunter, 
wuted  the  result  with  patience.  In  a  few  moments,  the  In- 
dian halted  within  fiily  paces,  and  levelled  his  piece  at  the 
deer.  In  the  mean  while,  Mike  presented  his  rifle  at  the 
body  of  the  savage,  and  at  the  moment  that  the  smoke  issued 
from  the  gun  of  the  latter,  the  buUet  of  Fink  passed  through 
the  red  man's  breast  He  uttered  a  yell,  and  fell  dead  at  the 
«inie  instant  with  the  deer.  Mike  reloaded  his  rifle,  and 
renudned  in  his  covert  for  some  minutes,  to  ascertain  whether 
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there  were  more  enemies  at  hand*  He  then  stepped  up  to 
the  prostrate  savage,  and  satisfying  himself  that  life  was  ex* 
tinguished,  turned  his  attention  to  the  buck,  and  took  from  the 
carcass  those  pieces  suited  to  the  process  of  jeriung. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  country  was  filling  up  with  a  white 
population ;  and  in  a  few  years,  the  red  men,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  fi*actions  of  tribes,  gradually  receded  to  the 
lakes,  and  beyond  the  MississippL  The  corps  of  scouts  was 
aboHshed,  after  having  acquired  habits  which  unfitted  than  for 
the  pursuits  of  civilized  society.  Some  incorporated  them« 
selves  with  the  Indians ;  and  others,  from  a  strong  attachment 
to  their  erratic  mode  of  life,  joined  the  boatmen,  then  just 
becoming  a  distinct  class.  Among  these  was  our  hero,  Mike 
Fink,  whose  talents  were  soon  developed ;  and  for  many  years 
he  was  as  celebrated  on  the  rivers  of  the  west  as  he  had  been 
in  the  woods. 

Some  years  after  the  period  at  which  I  have  dated  my  visit 
to  Cincinnati,  business  called  me  to  New  Orleans.  On  board 
the  steamboat  on  which  I  had  embarked  at  Louisville,  I  rec- 
ognized in  the  pilot  one  of  those  men  who  had  formerly  been 
a  patroon,  or  keel-boat  captain.  I  entered  into  conversation 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  former  associates.  ^  They  are 
scattered  in  all  directions,"  said  he.  ^  A  few  who  had  capacity 
have  become  pilots  of  steamboats.  Many  have  joined  the 
trading  parties  that  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  a  few 
have  settled  down  as  farmers.'' 

^  What  has  become,"  I  asked,  ^^  of  my  old  acquaintance, 
Mike  Fink?" 

^  Mike  was  kiUed  at  last,"  replied  the  pik>t  ^  He  had  re« 
ftised  several  good  offers  on  steamboats.  He  said  he  could 
not  bear  the  hissing  of  steam,  and  he  wanted  room  to  throw 
his  pole.  He  went  to  the  Missouri,  and  about  a  year  since 
was  shooting  the  tin  cup  when  he  had  been  drinking  too  much. 
He  elevated  too  low,  and  shot  his  companion  through  the  head 
A  friend  of  the  deceased,  suspecting  foul  play,  shot  Mike 
through  the  heart  before  he  had  time  to  reload  his  rifie." 

With  Mike  Fink  expired  the  spirit  of  the  boatmen. 
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XMX.— PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  DANIEL  BOONE. 

(This  sketch  of  Daniel  Boooe  is  mainly  abridfed  from  hie  Ufc  by  J.  B.  Phi,  «o»* 
tiined  in  the  aeooad  wries  of  fiPAUS'a  American  Bhoffcmphj.] 

Dantel  Boone,  the  pioneer  of  Kentucky,  was  bom  in 
Bucks  county,  Pennsylyania,  in  the  month  of  February,  1735. 
He  was  the  sixth  of  a  &nily  of  eleven  children.  His  fiither, 
Squire  Boone,  was  a  native  of  England.  While  Daniel  was 
yet  a  child,  his  father  removed  to  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania, 
at  that  time  a  frontier  settlement,  abounding  with  game  and 
exposed  to  Indian  assaults.  Here  young  Boone  acquired  those 
sylvan  tastes  which  shaped  the  fashion  of  his  future  years. 
But  the  woodland  solitudes  in  which  he  was  reared  were  not 
entirely  deprived  of  the  light  of  knowledge.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  learning  in  one  of  those  little  log  school  houses 
which  always  follow  in  the  train  of  our  hardy  pioneers  of  the 
wilderness. 

When  Daniel  was  about  eighteen,  his  father  removed  his 
family  to  North  Carolina,  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Yad- 
kin, a  mountain  stream  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  state. 
Here  Daniel  married,  and  lived  for  many  years,  occupying 
himself  with  farming  and  hunting,  in  which  latter  employment 
he  acquired  great  skill.  He  was  an  unerring  marksman,  ca- 
pable of  great  bodily  exertion,  cool  in  danger,  and  possessed  of 
an  the  knowledge  which  a  life  in  the  wilderness  could  teach. 

About  the  year  1767,  rumors  came  to  the  region  where 
Boone  lived,  of  a  country  west  of  the  mountains,  rich  beyond 
all  parallel  in  natural  advantages — blessed  with  a  deep,  fertile 
eoUy  watered  by  fair  streams,  and  abounding  with  game.  This 
was  the  State  of  Kentucky,  at  that  time  i^  pathless  wilderness, 
into  which  the  foot  of  a  white  man  had  hardly  entered.  The 
imagination  of  Boone,  who  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
state  of  things  around  him,  was  fired  by  these  accounts,  and  he 
determined  to  visit  this  terrestrial  paradise.  He  accordingly  left 
his  home  May  1, 1769,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  five  personal 
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and  tamed  his  face  towards  the  setting  sun.  After  a  toil* 
scime  march  of  about  five  weeks,  the  party,  afler  surmounting 
a  mountain  range,  saw  spreading  out  before  them  a  rich  and 
beautiful  valley,  watered  by  the  Red  River,  covered  with 
stately  forests,  through  which  the  deer  and  buffalo  roamed  in 
great  numbers. 

Here  the  adventurers  rested,  and  passed  their  time  in  suc- 
cessful hunting,  without  any  accident  or  molestation,  till  the 
month  of  December.  But  on  the  22d  day  of  this  month, 
Boone  and  one  of  his  companions,  Stewart,  were  taken  cap- 
tives by  a  band  <^  Indians,  who  rushed  suddenly  out  of  a  cane- 
brake  upon  them.  Boone  knew  the  Indian  character  too  well 
to  manifest  either  fear  or  anxiety  to  escape.  He  preserved 
his  coolness  and  self-possession;  and  this  caused  his  savage 
captors  gradually  to  relax  their  vigilance.  On  the  seventh 
night,  when  all  were  asleep,  Boone  gently  awaked  Stewart ; 
and  the  two,  securing  their  guns  and  a  few  trifling  articles,  lefi: 
the  Indians  in  a  profound  slumber,  and  stole  away  unobserved. 
Great  caution  was  necessary  not  to  awake  the  savages ;  for, 
had  the  attempt  of  the  hunters  been  discovered,  they  would 
have  been  sacrificed  on  the  spot.  They  made  their  way  back 
to  their  old  hunting  camp,  but,  to  their  surprise  and  distress, 
found  it  plundered  and  deserted.  Of  their  three  companions 
nothing  was  ever  after  heard :  they  were  probably  slain  by 
the  Indians.  Boone  and  Stewart  continued  their  hunter  life, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  winter  were  joined  by  Squire  Boone, 
a  brother  of  Daniel,  and  another  person,  both  from  North 
Carolina. 

Not  long  after,  Daniel  Boone  and  Stewart  were  attacked  bj 
another  band  of  savages,  and  the  latter  was  killed.  Squire 
Boone's  companion  also  disappeared  afterwards,  and  the  two 
brothers  were  lefl  alone.  They  passed  the  winter  in  hunting; 
and  on  the  1st  of  May,  1770,  Squire  Boone  took  leave  of  his 
brother  and  went  back  to  North  Carolina  for  supplies.  From 
this  time  till  July  27,  when  his  brother  returned,  Daniel  was 
left  entirely  alone.    The  two  brothers  resumed  their  formei 
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way  of  life,  and  oontmned  in  it  dU  the  spring  of  1771 ;  wlieo 
they  went  back  to  their  families  in  North  Carolina.  Daniel 
Boone  had  been  absent  about  two  years,  daring  which  time  he 
had  tasted  neither  bread  nor  salt  He  had  determined  to  re- 
move his  fiunilj  to  Kentucky ;  but  more  than  two  years  passed 
by  beibre  he  could  sell  his  &rm  and  make  the  necessaiy 
arrang«)ments  for  such  a  step. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  1773,  the  two  brothers  bade  adiea 
to  their  Mends  and  neighbors  on  the  Yadkin,  and,  with  their 
fiunilies,  took  up  their  nuirch  to  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky. 
At  Powell's  valley,  throu^  which  their  route  lay,  they  were 
joined  by  five  &mities  and  forty  men,  the  latter  well  armed. 
They  went  on  faH  of  hope  and  spirit;  but  when  near  the 
Cumberland  €rap,  they  were  attacked  by  a  band  of  Indians,  and 
six  of  their  party  were  killed ;  amoi^  them  the  eldest  son  of 
Daniel  Boone,  a  youth  of  about  seventeen.  By  this  event  the 
party  were  discouraged,  and  gave  up  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  enterprise  for  the  present ;  returning  to  some  settlements 
in  the  south-west  of  Virginia.  Boone  and  his  brother,  with  a 
few  others,  would  have  gone  on ;  but  a  majority  being  against 
them,  they  felt  bound  to  submit 

The  next  year,  at  the  request  of  the  governor  of  Yirginiay 
Boone  went  to  Kentucky  to  bring  back  a  company  of  survey* 
ors — a  task  which  he  successfully  accomplished.  He  then  took 
the  lead  of  a  company  of  settlers,  by  whom  the  fort  of  Boonee- 
borough  was  built,  in  the  spring  of  1775,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Kentucky  River.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  he  returned  to 
Virginia,  and  succeeded  in  removing  his  &mily  to  Boones- 
borough.  His  wife  and  daughters  were  the  first  white  women 
chat  ever  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky  River.  Soon 
ftfler,  they  were  joined  by  three  families  more ;  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  ensuing  spring  brought  other  emigrants. 

Nothing  occurred  beyond  the  usual  course  of  pioneer  life  till 
the  14th  day  of  July,  1776.  On  that  day,  Betsey  Callaway, 
her  sister  Frances,  and  Jemima  Boone,  a  daughter  of  Captain 
Boone,  (such  w^ls  the  title  he  now  bore,)  carelessly  crossed  the 
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riyer  opposite  Boonesboiough,  in  a  canoe,  at  a  late  hour  in  12m 
afternoon.  The  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  opposite  bank  wer« 
thick^  and  came  down  to  the  water's  edge ;  the  girls,  uncon* 
Bcious  of  danger,  were  playing  and  splashing  the  water  with 
their  paddles,  until  the  canoe,  floating  with  the  current,  driibed 
near  the  shore.  Five  stout  Indians  lay  concealed  there,  one 
of  whom  stealthily  crawled  down  the  bank  until  he  readied 
the  rope  that  hung  from  the  bow,  turned  its  course  up  the 
stream,  and  in  a  direction  to  be  hidden  from  a  view  of  the  fort. 
The  loud  shrieks  of  the  captured  girls  were  heard,  but  too  late 
for  their  rescue.  The  canoe,  their  only  means  of  crossing,  waa 
on  the  opposite  shore,  and  none  dared  to  risk  the  diance  of 
swimming  the  river,  under  the  impression  that  a  large  body  of 
savages  was  concealed  in  the  woods.  Boone  and  Callaway 
were  both  absent,  and  night  set  in  before  their  return  and 
arrangements  for  the  pursuit. 

The  next  morning,  by  daylight,  a  party  set  out  The  trail 
of  the  Indians  was  struck;  and  after  travelling  about  forty 
miles  they  were  overtaken.  The  great  object  of  the  white  men 
was,  to  come  upon  the  Indians  so  suddenly,  that  they  should 
have  no  time  to  kill  their  prisoners  before  defending  them- 
selves. In  this  they  succeeded.  In  an  instant  a  mutual  dis- 
covery took  place.  Shots  were  interchanged;  two  of  the 
Indians  were  wounded,  and  they  all  fled.  The  ternfled  girlfl 
were  brought  back  unhurt  to  the  fort. 


L.— THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONCLUDED. 

The  settlements  in  Kentucky  at  this  time  were  exposed  to 
constant  assaults  from  the  Indians,  instigated  by  the  British 
forces  at  the  north-west  forts.  Captain  Boone's  skill,  courage, 
and  knowledge  of  Indian  habits  were  constantly  put  in  requi- 
sition for  the  protection  of  his  countiymen.  On  one  occasion, 
he  went  in  command  of  a  party  of  thirty  men  to  a  salt  licki 
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ta  Luddng  Blyer,  to  maimfacture  salt  The  enterprise  wm 
eommenoed  on  New  Year's  day,  1778.  Boone  was  commander, 
Bcoat,  and  hunter  for  the  party.  On  the  7th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, Boone,  when  enga^d  in  hunting  at  some  distanee  horn 
the  lick,  was  cultured  by  a  large  band  o£  Indians.  Escape 
being  impossible,  he  assumed  a  tranquil  and  assured  demeanor, 
which  gained  him  the  confidence  of  his  captors.  Knowing 
that  resistance  would  be  h<^peless,  he  induced  the  saltmaken 
of  his  company  to  snirender,  haTing  preyioosly  obtained  fiivor* 
able  terms  for  fliem.  They  were  all  taken  to  the  British  fort 
at  Detroit,  and  his  friends  were  giyen  up  to  the  commander 
as  prisoners. 

liberal  sums  were  offered  at  Detroit  for  the  ransom  of 
Boone ;  but  the  Indians  had  become  so  much  attached  to  him, 
finom  his  courage  and  skill  in  hunting  accomplishments,  that 
they  refused  to  part  with  him.  He  was  finally  received  into 
the  tribe,  and  adopted  by  an  old  chief  in  the  place  of  a 
deceased  son.  Here  he  lived  for  some  months,  kindly  treated, 
but  still  somewhat  watched.  Whenever  he  was  allowed  to 
leave  the  village  on  a  hunting  excursion,  the  balls  for  his  gun 
were  car^ully  counted,  and  he  was  required  to  account  in 
game  for  each  ball  and  charge  of  powder.  He  ingeniously 
divided  a  number  of  balls,  with  the  halves  of  which  he  could 
kill  turkeys,  raccoons,  squirrels,  and  other  small  game,  and,  by 
using  li^t  charges  of  powder,  he  contrived  to  save  several 
charges  for  his  own  use,  if  he  should  find  an  opportunity  to 
escape. 

£arly  in  June,  being  with  the  tribe  at  Chillioothe,  in  Ohio^ 
he  perceived  that  they  were  making  preparatitms  for  a  war* 
like  expedition,  and  learned  that  they  were  going  to  attack  the 
fort  at  Boonesborough.  DissemUing  his  emotions,  he  con- 
tinned  a  few  days  longer  with  them,  watching  his  opportunity 
to  escape  and  warn  the  devoted  garrison.  On  the  morning  of 
the  16ih  of  Juhe^  he  arose,  and,  without  suspicion,  went  forth 
on  his  morning's  hunt  as  usual.  Contriving  to  secrete  some 
dried  venison,  he  struck  through  the  woods  for  Boonesborough, 
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a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and  reached  it  a« 
the  end  of  five  days  —  a  remarkable  feat,  when  we  remember 
that  he  was  obliged  to  shape  his  jcourse  in  such  a  way  as  to 
throw  the  Indians  off  his  traiL  He  was  received  by  his 
friends  as  one  risen  from  the  dead.  His  wife,  despairing  of 
his  return,  had  gone  back,  with  .some  of  her  children,  to  her 
kindred  in  ^orth  Carolina. 

The  garrison  at  Boonesborough  employed  themselves  in 
strengthening  their  fort,  and  calmly  awaited  the  attack  of 
their  foes.  But  they  did  not  appear  till  the  7th  of  Septem^ 
ber.  The  Indians  were  four  hundred  and  fifty  in  i^umber, 
commanded  by  Captain  Duquesne,*  a  Canadian  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Great  Britain.  With  him  were  eleven  other  Cana- 
dians. The  garrison,  comprising  between  fifty  and  sixty  men, 
with  a  large  number  of  women  and  children,  was  summoned 
to  surrender,  <<  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  majesty."  Two 
days  were  requested  by  Captain  Boone  to  consider  the  pro- 
posaL  This  was  done  partly  to.  enable  them  to  collect  the 
cattle  which  were  dispersed  through  the  woods,  and  partly  in 
the  hope  that  aid  might  come  from  a  neighboring  settlement. 
At  the  end  of  the  time,  the  garrison  announced  their  deter- 
mination not  to  surrender. 

Captain  Duquesne,  in  spite  of  his  greatly  superior  force, 
seemed  reluctant  to  commence  an  assault.  He  proposed  that 
the  gai'rison  should  send  out  a  deputation  of  nine  men  to  dis- 
cuss the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  surrender.  After  some  consulta« 
tion,  this  was  assented  to ;  and  Captain  Boone  and  eight  other 
persons  were  selected  for  the  duty.  The  parties  met  on  a 
plot  of  ground  in  front  of  the  fort,  and  about  sixty  yards  dis- 
tant. Well  aware  of  the  treacherous  character  of  the  Indians, 
Captain  Boone,  before  he  left  the  fort,  had  stationed  twenty 
men  with  loaded  rifies  where  they  could  see  the  whole  pro* 
oeedings  and  be  ready  for  the  slightest  alarm.  Very  favorable 
terms  were  offered  by  the  besiegers,  and  agreed  to  by  the  rep< 

*  nKmonnoed  Bnkaad, 
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lesentadves  of  the  garrison.  At  the  condiisioiiy  the  Indianf 
proposed  that  two  of  their  number  should  shake  hands  with 
each  of  the  white  men,  in  compliance,  as  they  said,  with  ao 
ancient  custom  on  such  occasions.  Captain  Boone  and  his 
associates  agreed  to  this ;  and  when  the  Indians  appitMched, 
each  pair  grasped  the  hand  and  arm  of  a  white  man.  But 
the  grasp  was  not  relaxed :  the  red  men  attempted  to  drag  off 
\teir  white  opponents  as  prisoners.  But  these  latter  were 
jrepared  fi>r  this ;  a  scuffle  ensued ;  the  Kentu^ians  broke 
iwaj  from  the  Indians,  and  fled  back  to  the  fort,  while  a 
rolley  from  the  twenty  riflemen  checked  the  porsners.  The 
assault  of  the  fort  then  commenced  in  good  earnest,  and  con* 
tinned  with  little  intermission  for  nine  days,  when  the  enemy 
retired,  baffled  in  his  plans  alike  of  treachery  and  violence. 

At  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,  in  1782,  Boone 
was  present,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  coloneL  The  action 
was  brought  on  contrary  to  his  advice ;  but  he  behaved  with 
great  courage.  In  this  engagement  one  of  his  sons  was  kiEed, 
and  his  brother  was  severely  wounded. 

After  the  dose  ci  the  revolutionary  war,  the  settlements  of 
the  whites  were  not  disturbed  by  any  serious  attacks  of  the 
Indians,  but  there  was  not  entire  peace  between  the  two  races. 
On  one  occasion  Colonel  Boone  was  nearly  taken  prisoner  by 
four  Indians,  who  came  to  his  farm.  They  found  him  in  ths 
upper  part  of  a .  small  outbuilding  used  for  drying  tobaooob* 
They  entered  the  lower  part,  and  calling  him  by  name,  told 
him  that  he  was  their  prisoner,  and  would  cheat  them  no  more, 
at  the  same  time  pointing  their  guns  at  him.  He  replied  with 
perfect  coolness,  and  told  them  he  was  willing  to  go  with  them, 
and  only  begged  that  they  would  give  him  a  little  time,  that  he 
might  finish  the  work  he  was  engaged  in  —  that  of  removing 
sticks  of  dry  tobacco.  WhUe  thus  parleying  with  them,  and 
diverting  their  attention  from  his  purpose,  he  suddenly  jumped 


•  Boone'i  Uographer  is  careM  to  itftta  that  though  ho  eoltifBtid  !•• 
hioeo,  he  norer  used  it. 
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down  among  them  wilih  his  arms  full  of  the  dried  tobacco,  and 
flung  it  into  their  faces,  filling  their  mouths  and  eyes  with  the 
pungent  dust.  Under  cover  of  this  blinding  volley,  he  fled  to 
his  cabin,  where  he  had  the  means  of  defence ;  and  the  baffled 
Indians  retreated,  having  learned  another  of  the  old  hunter^s 
tricks. 

About  1792,  C9lonel  Boone  was  dispossessed  of  his  fium 
at  Boonesborough,  through  a  defect  of  title,  and  removed  to 
the  Kenhawa  Biver,  in  Virginia,  where  he  lived  for  a  while. 
But  hearing  good  accounts  of  the  country  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri, he  went  there  in  1795,  and  established  himself  about 
forty-five  miles  west  of  St  Louis.  The  country  then  belonged 
to  Spain,  and  Boone  was  made  syndic,  or  commandant,  of  a 
township ;  but  the  duties  of  his  office  did  not  interfere  with  his 
customary  employments  of  hunting  and  trapping  in  the  wiuter 
season.  Having  little  skill  in  business,  and  taking  no  thought 
for  the  advancement  of  his  own  fortunes,  he  lost,  through  de- 
fect of  title,  at  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States, 
a  tract  of  land  which  had  been  granted  him  by  the  Spanish 
government ;  but  this  loss  was  repaired  by  Ck>ngress,  which 
made  a  special  grant  to  him  of  about  a  thousand  acres. 

The  old  age  of  Boone  was  passed  in  a  tranquil  happiness 
which  was  in  bright  contrast  with  the  perilous  adventures  of  his 
manhood.  He  lived  among  his  children,  the  object  of  afiTec* 
tionate  care  and  devoted  attention ;  and  before  his  death  he 
held  descendants  of  the  fifth  generation  upon  his  knees. 
Almost  to  the  very  last,  he  continued  his  fistvorite  employment 
of  the  chase.  Li  his  old  age  he  became  a  sort  of  historical 
personage;  his  life  and  adventures  were  written  and  talked 
about;  and  many  persons  came  to  see  him  and  hear  his  story 
from  his  own  lips.  His  wife,  his  faithfiil  and  loving  companion 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  died  in  1813.  He  survived  her 
a  few  years,  and  died  tranquilly,  and  by  natural  decay,  Sep- 
tember 26, 1820,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  in  the  midst  of  hia 
children  and  grandchildren.  He  was  living  at  that  time  ia 
Montgomery  county,  Missouri. 
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Boone's  frame  was  Yigorous  and  athletic,  bat  in  strength 
and  stature  he  was  not  beyond  the  average  standard  of  man* 
There  was  nothing  roagh,  still  less  fierce,  in  his  manners ;  bat 
he  was  rather  remarkable  for  the  genttonen  and  quietness  of 
his  bearing.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  was  alwajs 
willing  to  answer  the  questions  which  cnrioos  Tisitors  put  to 
him.  His  moral  character  was  spotless.  His  affections  were 
BtrcHig,  and  he  tenderly  loved  those  who  were  near  to  him : 
to  his  dying  day,  he  never  oould  speak  of  the  son  who  was 
killed  at  the  Blue  Licks  without  tears.  His  natnre  was  sim- 
ple and  truthftd ;  and  though  the  incidents  of  his  life  have 
been,  hj  some  writers,  embellished  by  many  romantic  fictionSi 
he  himself  never  afforded  any  materiate  for  it 


LL  — SELECT  PASSAGES  IN  VERSE. 

Childbsn  PLATsra  WITH  A  Rah. — Byvtm. 

A  BAND  of  children,  round  a  snow-white  ram, 
Tliere  wreathe  his  venerable  horns  with  flowers ; 
While,  peacefiil  as  if  still  an  unweaned  lamb, 
The  patriarch  of  the  flock  all  gently  cowers 
His  sober  head,  majestically  tame. 
Or  eats  from  out  the  palm,  or  playful  lowers 
His  brow,  as  if  in  act  to  butt,  and  then 
Yielding  to  their  small  hands,  draws  back  again. 

Their  classical  profiles,  and  glittering  dresses. 
Their  lai^  black  eyes,  and  soft,  seraphic  cheeks 
Crimson  as  defl  pomegranates,  their  long  tresses, 
The  gesture  which  enchants,  the  eye  that  speaks. 
The  innocence  whidi  happy  childhood  blesses, 
Made  quite  a  picture  of  these  little  Greeks ; 
So  that  the  philosophical  beholder 
Sighed  for  their  sakes — that  they  should  e'er  grow  older. 
16 
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An  Apology.  —  W,  H.  Speneet. 

Too  late  I  staid :  forgive  the  crime ; 

Unheeded  flew  the  hours. 
How  noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  Time 

That  onlj  treads  on  flowers ! 

What  eye  with  dear  account  remarks 
The  ebbings  of  the  glass, 

When  all  its  sands  are  diamond  sparks, 
That  dazzle  as  thej  pass  ? 

O,  who  to  sober  measurement 
Time's  happy  fleetness  brings. 

When  birds  of  paradise  have  lent 
Their  plumage  to  his  wings  ? 


An  Old  Man's  Death. — Drydm. 

Of  no  distemper,  of  no  blast  he  died, 
But  fell  like  autumn  fruit  that  mellowed  long; 
E'en  wondered  at  because  he  dropped  no  sooner. 
Fate  seemed  to  wind  him  up  for  fourscore  years, 
Yet  freshly  ran  he  on  ten  winters  more ; 
Till,  like  a  dock  worn  out  with  eating  time, 
The  wheels  of  weary  life  at  last  stood  stilL 


Cain's  Loye  fob  Adah. — Byron. 

All  the  stars  of  heaven ; 
The  deep-blue  noon  of  night,  lit  by  an  orb 
Which  looks  a  spirit,  or  a  spirit's  world; 
The  hues  of  twilight;  the  sun's  g^n'geous  coming; 
His  setting  indescribable,  which  fills 
My  eyes  with  pleasant  tears  as  I  behold 
EEim  sink,  and  feel  my  heart  float  sofUy  with 
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Along  that  western  paradise  of  clonds ; 
The  forest  shade ;  the  green  hough ;  the  hird*8 
The  vesper  bird's,  which  seems  to  sing  of  love. 
And  mingles  with  the  song  of  cherubim, 
As  the  day  closes  over  Eden  walls ; — 
All  these  ai^  nothing  to  mj  eyes  and  heart 
Like  Adah's  &oe :  I  turn  from  earth  and  heaTcn 
To  gaze  on  it. 


A  Sleepiko  Infant. — Byr(m* 

O  Cain !  look  on  him :  see  how  full  of  life. 
Of  strength,  of  bloom,  of  beauty,  and  <^  joy. 
How  like  to  me ;  how  like  to  thee  when  gentle. 

•  •  •  «"  • 

Look !  how  he  laughs  and  stretches  out  his  armsi 
And  opens  wide  his  blue  eyes  upon  thine, 
To  hail  his  father ;  while  his  little  form 
Flutters  as  winged  with  joy.     Talk  not  of  pain  I 
The  childless  cherubs  well  might  envy  thee 
The  pleasures  of  a  parent !     Bless  him,  Cain  I 
As  yet  he  hath  no  words  to  thank  thee,  but 
His  heart  will,  and  thine  own  too. 


Pastoral  Music.  —  Byrtm. 

Hark !  the  note, 
The  natural  music  of  the  mountain  reed-^ 
For  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 
A  pastoral  fable  —  pipes  in  the  liberal  air. 
Mixed  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntering  henl : 
My  soul  would  drink  those  echoes.    O  that  I  were 
The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 
A  living  voice,  a  breathing  harmony, 
A  bodiless  enjoyment,  bom  and  dying 
With  the  blest  tone  which  made  me. 
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The  Ministrations  op  Nature. —  Golerid^ 

With  other  ministrations  thou,  O  Nature, 

Healest  thj  wandering  and  distempered  child ! 

Thou  pourest  on  him  thj  soft  influences, 

Thj  sunny  hues,  fair  forms,  and  breathing  sweets. 

Thy  melodies  of  woods,  and  winds,  and  waters^ 

Till  he  relent,  and  can  no  more  endure 

To  be  a  jarring  and  discordant  thing 

Amid  this  general  dance  and  minstrelsy ; 

But,  bursting  into  tears,  wins  back  his  way, 

His  angry  spirit  healed  and  harmonized 

By  the  benignant  toudi  of  love  and  beauty. 


Sorrow.  — Henry  Tai^at. 

He  that  lacks  time  to  mourn  lacks  time  to  mend. 
Eternity  mourns  that.    'Tis  an  ill  cure 
For  life's  worst  ills,  to  have  no  time  to  feel  thenu 
Where  sorrow's  held  intrusive,  and  turned  out, 
There  wisdom  will  not  enter,  nor  true  power, 
Nor  aught  that  dignifies  humanity. 


Enioica. — Mti  Famhawe. 

'Twas  whispered  in  heaven  and  muttered  in  hell, 
And  echo  caught  sofUy  the  sound  as  it  fell; 
On  the  confines  of  earth  'twas  permitted  to  rest, 
And  the  depths  of  the  ocean  its  presence  confessed ; 
Twas  seen  in  the  lightning,  and  heard  in  the  thunder  i 
TwiU  be  found  in  the  spheres,  when  riven  asunder ; 
'Twas  given  to  man  with  his  earliest  breath. 
Assists  at  his  birth,  and  attends  him  in  death ; 
Presides  o'er  his  ha|>piness,  honor,  and  health. 
Is  the  prop  of  bis  house,  and  the  end  of  his  weaML 
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It  begins  eyeiy  hofpe^  erery  wish  it  most  bound, 
And  though  unassuming,  with  monarchs  is  crowned* 
In  the  heaps  of  the  miser  'tis  hoarded  with  care, 
But  is  sure  to  be  lost  in  his  prodigal  heir« 
"Without  it  the  soldier  and  sailor  may  roam, 
But  woe  to  the  wretch  who  expels  it  from  home* 
In  the  whispers  of  conscience  its  Toiee  will  be  foimdy 
Nor  e'er  in  the  whirlwind  of  passion  be  drowned* 
It  softens  the  heart ;  and  though  deaf  to  the  ear, 
It  will  make  it  acutely  and  instantly  hear. 
But  in  shade  let  it  rest,  like  a  delicate  flower — 
O,  breathe  on  it  softly ;  it  dies  in  an  hour.* 


ML— THE  PRAIRIES. 

Ammxorab 

TfiE  scenery  of  the  prairie  country  is  striking,  and  never 
iiiils  to  cause  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  The  extent  of  the 
prospect  is  exhilarating ;  the  outline  of  the  country  sloping 
and  graceftiL  The  yerdure  of  the  flowers  is  beautiful ;  and 
the'absence  of  shade,  and  consequent  appearance  of  proftision 
of  light,  produces  a  gayelj  which  animates  the  beholder. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  these  plains,  although  pre- 
serving a  general  level  with  respect  to  the  whole  country,  are 
yet  in  themselves  not  flat,  but  exhibit  a  graceftilly  waving 
anrfece,  sweUing  and  sinking  with  an  easy  slope,  and  a  full, 
rounded  outline,  equally  avoiding  the  unmeaning  horizontal 
surface,  and  the  interruption  of  abrupt  or  angular  elevations. 
It  is  that  surftuse  which,  in  the  expressive  language  of  the 
coimtry,  is  called  roUin^,  and  which  has  been  said  to  resemble 
ihs  long,  heavy  swell  of  the  ocean,  when  its  waves  are  sub« 
siding  to  rest,  after  the  agitation  of  a  storm. 

•  The  aBBWfir  to  this  beaatiftil  enigma  is  the  letter  H. 
16* 
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It  id  to  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  prairie  is  ahnost  always 
elevated  in  the  centre,  so  that,  in  advancing  into  it  from  either 
side,  you  see  before  you  only  the  plain,  with  its  curved  out- 
line marked  upon  the  sky,  and  forming  the  horizon ;  but,  on 
reaching  the  Lighest  point,  you  look  around  upon  the  whole  of 
the  vast  scene. 

The  attraction  of  the  prairie  consists  in  its  extent,  its  carpet 
of  verdufe  and  flowers,  its  undulating  surface,  its  groves,  and 
the  fringe  of  timber  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  0£  all  these, 
the  latter  is  the  most  expressive  feature ;  it  is  that  which  gives 
chamcter  to  the  landscape,  which  imparts  the  shape  and 
marks  the  boundary  of  the  plain.  If  the  prairie  be  small,  its 
greatest  beauty  consists  in  the  vicinity  of  the  surrounding 
margin  of  woodland,  which  resembles  the  shore  of  a  lake, 
indented  with  deep  vistas,  like  bays  and  inlets,  and  throwing 
out  long  points,  like  capes  and  headlands ;  while  occasionally 
these  points  approach  so  closely  on  either  hand,  that  the  trav- 
eller passes  through  a  narrow  avenue  or  strait,  where  thb 
shadows  of  the  woodland  fall  upon  his  path,  and  then  emergen 
again  into  another  prairie.  Where  the  plain  is  large,  the  for- 
est outline  is  seen  in  the  far  perspective,  like  the  dim  shore, 
when  beheld  at  a  distance  frx)m  the  ocean.  The  eye  some- 
times roams  over  the  green  meadow,  without  discovering  a 
tree,  a  shrub,  or  any  object  in  the  immense  expanse,  but  .the 
wilderness  of  grass  and  flowers ;  while  at  another  time,  the 
prospect  is  enlivened  by  the  groves,  which  are  seen  inter- 
spersed like  islands,  or  the  solitfuy  tree  which  stands  alone  in- 
the  blooming  desert 

If  it  be  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  the  young  grass  has 
just  covered  the  ground  with  a  carpet  of  delicate  green,  and 
especially  if  the  sun  is  rising  from  behind  a  distant  swell  of 
the  plain,  and  glittering  upon  the  dewdrops,  no  scene  can  be 
more  lovely  to  the  eye.  The  deer  is  seen  grazing  quietly 
upon  the  plain ;  the  bee  is  on  the  wing ;  the  wolf,  with  his  tail 
dropped,  is  sneaking  away  to  his  covert,  with  the  felon  trcaol 
of  one  who  is  conscious  HxaJt  he  has  disturbed  the  peace  of 
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nature ;  and  the  grouse,  feeding  in  flodu,  or  in  pairs,  like  Uia 
domestic  fowl,  cover  the  whole  surface — the  males  strutting 
and  erecting  their  plumage  like  the  peacock,  and  uttering  a 
long,  loud,  mournful  note,  something  like  the  cooing  of  the 
dove,  but  resembling  still  more  the  sound  produced  by  passing 
a  rough  finger  boldly  over  the  surface  of  a  tambourine.  The 
number  of  these  birds  is  astonishing.  The  plain  is  covered 
with  them  in  every  directicm ;  and  when  they  have  been  driven 
£nom  the  ground  by  a  deep  snow,  I  have  seen  thousands — or 
more  properly  tens  of  thousands — thickly  clustered  in  the  tops 
of  the  trees  surrounding  the  piairie.  They  do  not  retire  as 
the  country  becomes  settled,  but  continue  to  lurk  in  the  tall 
grass  around  the  newly-^nade  fiEurms ;  and  I  have  sometimes 
seen  tliem  mingled  with  the  domestic  fowls,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  farmer's  door.  They  will  eat  and  even  thrive  when 
ecmfined  in  a  coop,  and  may  undoubtedly  be  domesticated. 

When  the  eye  roves  off  from  the  green  plain  to  the  groves 
)r  points  of  timber,  these  are  also  found  to  be  at  this  season 
robed  in  the  most  attractive  hues.  The  rich  undergrowth  is  in 
full  bloom.  The  red-bud,  the  dogwood,  the  crab-apple,  the 
wild  plum,  the  cherry,  the  wild  rose,  are  abundant  in  all  th^ 
rich  lands ;  and  the  grape  vine,  although  its  blossom  is  unseen, 
fills  the  air  with  fragrance.  The  variety  of  the  wild  fruiC 
and  flowering  shrubs  is  so  great,  and  such  the  profusion  of  the 
blossoms  with  which  they  are  bowed  down,  that  the  eye  is 
regaled  almost  to  satiety. 

The  gayety  of  the  prairie,  its  embellishments,  and  the  absence 
of  the  gloom  and  savage  wildness  of  the  forest,  all  contribute  to 
disp^  the  feeling  of  lonesomeness,  which  usually  creeps  over 
the  mind  of  the  solitary  traveller  in  the  wilderness.  Though 
one  may  see  neither  a  house  nor  a  human  being,  and  is  con- 
scions  that  he  is  far  from  the  habitations  of  man,  he  can  scarcely 
divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  he  is  travelling  through  scenes 
embellished  by  the  hand  of  art.  The  flowers— r so  fragile,  so 
delicate,  and  so  ornamental — seem  to  have  been  tastefully  dis- 
posed to  adorn  the  scene.    The  groves  and  clumps  of  trees 
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seem  to  haye  been  scattered  over  the  lawxt  to  beautify  the 
landscape,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  the  illusion  of  the  ^Btncf 
which  persuades  the  beholder  that  such  scenery  has  been 
created  to  gratify  the  refined  taste  of  civilized  man.  Europeans 
are  often  remindtsd  of  the  resemblance  of  this  scenery  to  that 
of  tlie  extensive  parks  of  noblemen,  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  admire  in  the  old  world.  The  lawn,  the  avenue^ 
the  grove,  the  copse,  which  are  there  produced  by  art,  are  here 
prepared  by  nature ;  a  splendid  specimen  of  massy  architeo- 
ture,  and  the  distant  view  of  viUi^es,  are  alone  wanting  to 
make  the  similitude  complete. 

In  the  summer  the  prairie  is  covered  with  a  long,  coarse 
grass,  which  soon  sMumes  a  golden  hue,  and  wavee  in  the  wind 
like  a  ripe  harvest  Those  who  have  not  a  personal  knowledge 
of  the  subject  would  be  deceived  by  the  accounts  which  ate 
published  of  the  height  of  the  grass.  It  is  seldom  so  tall  aa 
travellers  have  represented,  nor  does  it  attain  its  highest  growth 
in  the  ridiest  soil.  In  the  low,  wet  prairie^,  where  the  sub* 
stratum  of  clay  lies  near  the  surface,  the  centre  or  main 
stem  of  this  grass,  which  bears  the  seed,  acquires  great  thick- 
ness,  and  shoots  up  to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  throwing 
out  a  few  long,  coarse  leaves  or  blades,  and  the  traveller  often 
finds  it  higher  than  his  head,  as  he  rides  through  it  on  horse- 
back. The  plants,  although  numerous  and  standing  dose 
together,  appear  to  grow  singly  and  unconnected,  the  whole 
force  of  the  vegetative  power  expanding  itself  upwards.  But 
in  the  rich  undulating  prairies,  the  grass  is  finer,  with  less  of 
stalk  and  a  greater  provision  of  leaves.  The  roots  spread  and 
interweave,  so  as  to  form  a  compact,  even  sod,  and  the  blades 
expand  into  a  dose,  thick  sward,  which  is  seldom  more  than 
eighteen  inches  hig^  and  often  less,  until  late  in  the  season, 
when  the  seed-bearing  stem  shoots  up. 

The  first  coat  of  grass  is  mingled  with  small  flowers — the 
violet,  the  bloom  of  the  strawberry,  and  others  of  the  most 
minute  and  delicate  texture.  As  the  grass  increases  in  pize, 
these  disappear,  and  others,  taller  and  more  gaudy,  display  thdr 
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brilliant  colors  upon  the  green  sarfiu» ;  and  still  later,  a  larger 
and  coarser  succession  rises  with  the  rising  tide  of  verdure. 
A  fanciful  writer  asserts  that  the  prevalent  color  of  the  prairie 
flowers  is,  in  the  spring,  a  bluish  purple ;  in  midsummer,  red; 
and  in  the  autumn,  jellow.  This  is  one  of  the  notions  that 
people  get  who  studj  nature  by  the  fireside.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  these  beautiful  plains  is  dad 
tiiroaghoat  the  season  of  verdure  with  every  imaginable  variety 
of  color,  ''from  gi*ave  to  gay."  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
nuHre  infinite  diversity,  or  a  richer  profiision  of  hues,  or  to 
detect  any  predominating  tint  except  the  green,  which  forms 
the  beantifiii  ground,  and  relieves  the  exquisite  brilliancy  of 
all  the  others.  The  only  changes  of  color,  observed  at  the  dif- 
ferent seasons,  arise  horn,  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  spring 
the  fiowers  are  small  and  the  colors  delicate;  as  the  heat 
becomes  more  ardent,  a  hardier  race  appears ;  the  flowers 
attain  a  greater  size,  and  the  hue  deepens ;  and  still  later,  a 
succession  of  still  coarser  plants  rises  above  the  tall  grass, 
throwing  out  larger  and  gaudier  flowers. 

In  the  winter  the  prairies  present  a  gloomy  and  desolate 
appearance.  The  fire  has  passed  over  them,  consuming  every 
vegetable  substance,  and  leaving  the  soil  bare  and  the  surface 
perfectly  blank.  That  gracefully'-waving  outline,  so  attractive 
to  the  eye  when  clad  in  green,  is  now  disrobed  of  all  its  orna- 
ments ;  its  firagranoe,  its  notes  of  joy,  and  the  graces  of  its  land- 
scape have  all  vanished,  while  the  bosom  of  the  cold  earth, 
scorched  and  discolored,  is  alone  visible.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  seen  but  the  cold,  dead  earth  and  the  bare  mound,  which 
move  not ;  and  the  traveller,  with  a  strange  sensation,  feels  the 
blast  rushing  over  him,  while  not  an  object  visible  to  the  eye 
is  seen  to  sdr.  Accustomed  as  the  mind  is  to  associate  with 
the  action  of  the  wind  its  operation  mpon  surrounding  objects* 
there  is  a  novel  efiect  produced  on  the  mind  of  one  who  feels 
the  current  of  air  rolling  heavily  over  him,  while  nothing  moves 
arouiid. 
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LOL  — Wrr  AND  HUMOR. 

StBRXT  BlOTH. 

[8n>irKT  Smrh,  a  clergymaii  of  the  church  of  England,  was  bom  at  Woodford,  in  th« 
MNinty  of  Fmotj  England,  in  1771,  and  died  in  1846.  He  was  one  of  the  fimnden  ot 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  a  periodical  journal  which  has  exerted,  and  is  oontinnSng  to 
exert,  ao  great  an  influence  over  the  literature  and  politics  of  Great  Britain,  and  wai 
Ibr  many  years  a  constant  contributor  to  its  pages.  Among  idl  the  writers  of  his  time^ 
he  is  remarkable  for  his  brilliant  wit  and  rich  vein  of  humor,  which  give  a  peculiar 
and  pungent  flavor  to  every  thing  that  falls  from  his  pen.  But  his  wit  and  humor 
rested  upon  a  foundation  of  sound  common  sense,  and  were  always  under  the  oontrot 
of  a  warm  and  good  heart  In  reading  him,  we  feel  that  he  is  first  a  wise  man,  and 
then  a  witty  man.  He  was  a  courageous  and  consistent  friend  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty ;  and  in  the  various  articles  which  he  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  on 
Bodal  and  political  relbrm,  he  shows  the  enlarged  views  of  an  enlightened  statesman, 
and  the  benevolent  feeling  of  a  Christian  philanthropist. 

Besides  his  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  have  been  published  separately, 
Mr.  Smith  wrote  two  volumes  of  sermons,  and  the  Letters  of  Peter  Plymley.  These 
last  ore  a  series  of  arguments  in  &vor  of  Catholic  emancipation,  written  in  a  most  bril- 
liant  and  sparkling  style,  and  which  did  more  than  any  thing  else  to  imbue  the  popular 
mind  of  England  with  the  true  points  at  issue  in  this  struggle.  Since  his  death,  « 
volume  of  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy  (from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken) 
has  U  an  published  by  his  family. 

Mr.  Smith*s  private  character  was  amiable  uid  admirable.  He  was  an  effective 
preacher,  and  a  most  fiuthful  and  devoted  pastor.  He  was,  through  life,  overflowing 
with  animal  spirits,  and  ftall  of  intellectual  power.  His  conversation  sparkled  with 
the  richest  and  finest  wit;  but  not  a  drop  of  gall  was  ever  mingled  with  it.  He  had 
very  warm  affections,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Since  his  death,  his  life  has  been  written,  and  his  letters  published,  by  his  daughter. 
Lady  Holland;  and  they  form  one  of  the  most  delightftil  books  of  our  time — full  of 
■oond  sense^  rich  humor,  and  benevolent  feeling.] 

I  WISH,  after  all  I  have  said  about  wit  and  hnmor,  I  could 
satisfy  myself  of  their  good  effects  upon  the  character  and 
disposition ;  but  I  am  convinced  the  probable  tendency  of  both 
is,  to  corrupt  the  understanding  and  the  heart 

I  am  not  speaking  of  wit  where  it  is  kept  down  by  more 
serious  qualities  of  mind,  and  thrown  into  the  background  of 
the  picture ;  but  where  it  stands  out  boldly  and  emphatically, 
and  is  evidently  the  master  quality  in  any  particular  mind. 
Professed  wits,  though  they  are  generally  courted  for  the 
amusement  they  afford,  are  seldom  respected  for  the  qualities 
they  possess.  The  habit  of  seeing  things  in  a  witty  point  of 
fiew,  increases  and  makes  incursions,  &om  its  own  propel 
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regionsy  upon  principles  and  opinions  wbich  are  ewer  held 
sacred  bj  the  wise  and  good.  A  witty  man  is  a  dramatic  per- 
former ;  in  process  of  time,  he  can  no  more  exist  without 
applaase,  than  he  can  exist  without  air;  if  his  audience  be 
small,  or  if  thej  are  inattentive,  or  if  a  new  wit  defrauds  him 
of  any  portion  of  his  admiration,  it  is  all  oyer  with  him ;  he 
sickens,  and  is  extinguished.  The  I4>plause8  of  the  theatre 
on  which  he  performs  are  so  essential  to  him,  that  he  must 
obtain  them  at  the  expense  of  decency,  friendship,  and  good 
feeling. 

It  must  always  be  probable,  too,  that  a  mere  wit  is  a  person 
of  light  and  frivolous  understanding.  His  business  is  not  to 
discover  relations  of  ideas  that  are  usefrd,  and  have  a  real 
influence  upon  life,  but  to  discover  the  more  trifling  rehttions, 
which  are  only  amusing ;  he  never  looks  at  things  with  the 
naked  eye  of  common  sense,  but  is  always  gazing  at  the  world 
through  a  Claude  Lorraine  glass,*  discovering  a  thousand  ap« 
pearances  which  are  created  only  by  the  instrument  of  inspec- 
tion, and  covering  every  object  with  factitious  and  unnatural 
colors.  In  short,  the  character  of  a  mere  wit  it  is  impossible 
to  consider  as  very  amiable,  very  respectable,  or  very  safe. 
So  far  the  world,  in  judging  of  wit  where  it  has  swallowed  up 
all  other  qualities,  judge  aright ;  but  I  doubt  if  they  are  suffi- 
ciently indulgent  to  this  fiusulty  where  it  exists  in  a  less 
degree,  and  as  one  out  of  many  ingredients  of  under- 
standing. 

There  is  an  association  in  men's  minds  between  dulness 
and  wisdom,  amusement  and  foUy,  which  has  a  very  powerful 
influence  in  decision  upon  character,  and  is  not  overcome  with- 
out considerable  difficulty.  The  reason  is,  that  the  outward 
signs  of  a  dull  man  and  a  wise  man  are  the  same ;  and  so  are 
die  outward  signs  of  a  frivolous  man  and  a  witty  man;  and 
wo  are  not  to  expect  that  the  miyority  will  be  disposed  to  look 

*  A  Claude  Lorraine  glass  throws  a  suxmy  hue  OTer  a  landscape:  it 
saOod  from  Clauder  Lorraine,  a  celebrated  artLst,  whose  pictures  are  ftiU  of 
tgpt  and  sunshine. 
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to  mucL  more  than  theoatward  sign.  I  believe  the  fiict  to  be^ 
that  wit  is  very  seldom  the  only  eminent  quality  of  any  man  ; 
it  is  eommonlj  aooompanied  hj  many  other  talents  of  every 
description,  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  strong  evidence 
of  a  fertile  and  superior  understanding.  Almost  all  the  great 
poets,  orators,  and  statesmen  of  all  times  have  been  witly. 
CSflBsar,  Alexander,  Aristotle,  Descartes,  and  Lord  Bacon 
were  witty  men ;  so  were  Cicero,  Shakspeaie,  Demosthenes^ 
Boileau,  Pope,  Dryden,  Fontenelle,  Jonson,  Waller,  Cowley, 
Solon,  Socrates,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  almost  every  man  wbo  has 
made  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
have  talked  of  the  danger  of  wit ;  I  do  not  mean  by  that  to 
enter  into  commonplace  declamation  against  Acuities  because 
they  are  dangerous.  Wit  is  dangerous ;  eloquence  is  danger- 
ous; a  talent  for  observation  is  dangerous;  every  thing  is 
dangerous  that  has  efBcacy  and  vigor  for  its  characteristics ; 
nothing  is  safe  but  mediocrity.  The  business  is,  iu  conducting 
the  understanding  well,  to  risk  somethiAg ;  to  aim  at  uniting 
things  that  are  commonly  incompatible. 

The  meaning  of  an  extraordinary  man  is,  that  he  is  eight 
men,  not  one  man ;  that  he  has  as  much  wit  as  if  he  had  no 
sense,  and  as  much  sense  as  if  he  had  no  wit ;  that  his  con* 
duct  is  as  judicious  as  if  he  were  the  dullest  of  human  beiogSy 
and  his  imagination  as  brilliant  as  if  he  were  irretrievably 
ruined.  But  when  wit  is  combined  with  sense  and  informn^ 
tion ;  when  it  is  softened  by  benevolence,  and  restrained  by 
principle ;  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  can  use  it 
and  despise  it,  who  can  be  witty,  and  something  much  better 
than  witty ;  who  loves  honor,  justice,  decency,  good  nature, 
morality,  and  religion,  ten  thousand  times  better  than  wit,  ^- 
wit  is  then  a  beautiful  and  delightful  part  of  our  nature. 
There  is  no  more  interesting  spectacle  than  to  see  the  effects 
of  wit  upon  the  different  characters  of  men ;  than  to  observe 
it  expanding  caution,  relaxing  dignity,  unfireezing  coldness, 
teaching  age,  and  care,  and  pain  to  smile,  extorting  reluctant 
gleams  of  pleasure  from  melancholy,  and  charming  even  the 
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pangs  of  grief.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  how  it  penetntet 
through  the  coldness  and  awkwardness  of  society,  gradual^ 
bringing  men  nearer  together,  and,  like  the  combined  force  of 
wine  and  oil,  giving  every  man  a  glad  heart  and  a  shining 
countenance.  Crenuine  and  innocent  wit  like  this  is  surelj 
the  flavor  of  the  mind.  Man  could  direct  his  ways  by  plain 
reason,  and  support  his  life  by  tasteless  food ;  but  God  has 
given  us  wit,  and  flavor,  and  brightness,  and  laughter,  and 
perfumes,  to  enliven  the  days  of  man's  pilgrimage,  and  to 
'•charm  his  pained  steps  over  the  burning  mari." 


LIV.— TACT  AND  TALENT. 

Lo5w»  Atlas. 

Talent  is  something,  but  tact  is  every  thing.  Talent  is 
serious,  sober,  grave,  and  respectable :  tact  is  all  that,  and 
more  too.  It  is  not  a  sixth  sense,  but  it  is  the  life  of  all 
the  five.  It  is  the  open  eye,  the  quick  ear,  the  judging  taste, 
the  keen  smell,  and  the  lively  toudi ;  it  is  the  interpreter  of 
all  riddles,  the  surmounter  of  all  difficulties,  the  remover  of  all 
obstacles.  It  is  useful  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times ;  it  is 
useful  in  solitude,  for  it  shows  a  man  his  way  into  the  world ; 
it  is  useful  in  society,  for  it  shows  him  his  way  throuf^  the 
world.  Talent  is  power,  tact  is  skill ;  talent  is  weight,  tact  is 
momentum ;  talent  knows  what  to  do,  tact  knows  how  to  do  it ; 
talent  makes  a  man  respectable,  tact  will  make  him  respected ; 
talent  is  wealth,  tact  is  ready  money.  For  all  the  practical 
purposes  of  life,  tact  carries  it  against  talent,  ten  to  one. 
Take  them  to  the  theatre,  and  put  them  against  each  other  on 
the  stage,  and  talent  shall  produce  you  a  tragedy  that  will 
scarcely  live  long  enough  to  be  condemned,  while  tact  keeps 
the  house  in  a  roar,  night  after  night,  with  its  successful  farces. 
There  is  no  want  of  dramatic  talent,  there  is  no  want  of  dra- 
floatic  tact ;  but  tbej  are  seldom  together :  so  we  have  success" 
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fill  pieces  which  are  not  respectable,  and  respectable  pieces 
which  are  not  successfuL 

Take  them  to  the  bar,  and  let  them  shake  their  learned  curls 
at  each  other  in  legal  rivairj ;  talent  sees  its  way  dearlj,  but 
tact,  is  first  at  its  joumcT's  end.  Talent  has  many  a  compli- 
ment from  the  bench,  but  tact  touches  fees  from  attorneys  and 
clients.  Talent  speaks  learnedly  and  logically,  tact  trium- 
phantly. Talent  makes  the  world  wonder  that  it  gets  on  no 
&ster,  tact  excites  astonishment  that  it  gets  on  so  fast.  And 
the  secret  is,  that  it  has  no  weight  to  carry ;  it  makes  no  false 
steps ;  it  hits  the  right  nail  on  the  head ;  it  loses  no  time ;  it 
takes  all  hints ;  and  by  keeping  its  eye  on  the  weathercock, 
is  ready  to  take  advantage  of  every  wind  that  blows.  Take 
them  into  the  church.  Talent  has  always  something  worth 
hearing,  tact  is  sure  of  abundance  of  hearers ;  talent  may 
obtain  a  living,  tact  wiU  make  one ;  talent  gets  a  good  name, 
tact  a  great  one ;  talent  convinces,  tact  converts ;  talent  is  an 
honor  to  the  profession,  tact  gains  honor  from  the  profession. 

Take  them  to  court  Talent  feels  its  weight,  tact  finds 
its  way ;  talent  commands,  tact  is  obeyed ;  talent  is  honored 
with  approbation,  and  tact  is  blessed  by  preferment  Place 
Ihem  in  the  senate.  Talent  has  the  ear  of  the  house,  but 
tact  i/Hns  its  heart,  and  has  its  votes ;  talent  is  fit  for  em- 
ployment, but  tact  is  fitted  for  it  It  has  a  knack  of  slipping 
into  place  with  a  sweet  silence  and  glibness  of  movement,  as 
a  billiard  ball  insinuates  itself  into  the  pocket  It  seems  to 
know  every  things  without  learning  any  thing.  It  has  served 
an .  invisible  and  extemporary  apprenticeship ;  it  wants  no 
drilling ;  it  never  ranks  in  the  awkward  squad ;  it  has  no  left 
hand,  no  deaf  ear,  no  blind  side.  It  puts  on  no  looks  of  won- 
drous wisdom,  it  has  no  air  of  profundity,  but  plays  with  the 
details  of  place  as  dexterously  as  a  well-taught  hand  fiourishea 
over  the  keys  of  the  piano-forte.  It  has  all  the  air  of  con 
monplaoe,  and  all  the  force  and  power  of  genius. 
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LV— WASHING  DAY. 

Mbo.  BaXSAULDw 

The  Muses  are  turned  gossips ;  they  have  lost 

The  buskined  step,  and  dear,  high-sounding  phxiM^ 

Language  of  gods.     Gome  then,  domestic  Muse, 

Xn  slipshod  measure  loosely  prattling  on 

Of  farm  or  orchard,  pleasant  curds  and  cream, 

Or  drowning  flies,  or  shoes  lost  in  the  mire 

By  little  whimpering  boy,  with  rueful  face  — 

Come,  Muse,  and  sing  the  dreaded  Washing  Day. 

Ye  who  beneath  the  yoke  of  wedlock  bend 

With  bow4d  soul,  full  well  ye  ken  the  day 

Which  week,  smooth  sliding  after  week,  brings  on 

Too  soon ;  for  to  that  day  nor  peace  belongs, 

Nor  comfort     Ere  the  first  gray  streak  of  dawn. 

The  red-armed  washers  come  and  chase  repose. 

Nor  pleasant  smile,  nor  quaint  device  of  mirth, 

E'er  visited  that  day ;  the  very  cat, 

From  the  wet  kitchen  scared  and  reeking  hearth. 

Visits  the  parlor  —  an  unwonted  guest. 

The  silent  breakfast  meal  is  soon  despatched, 

XTnintemipted  save  by  anxious  looks 

Cast  at  the  lowering  sky,  if  sky  should  lower. 

From  that  last  evil,  O,  preserve  us,  heavens ! 

For  should  the  skies  pour  down,  adieu  to  all 

Remains  of  quiet ;  then  expect  to  hear 

Of  sad  disasters  —  dirt  and  gravel  stains 

Hard  to  efface,  and  loaded  lines  at  once 

Snapped  short,  and  linen  hcnrse  by  dog  thrown  dowl^ 

And  all  the  petty  miseries  of  life. 

Saints  have  been  calm  while  stretched  upon  the  lackp 

Aud  Guadmozin  smiled  on  burning  coals ; 

But  never  yet  did  housewife  notable 

Greet  with  a  smile  a  rainy  washing  day. 
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—  But  grant  the  welkin  fair ;  require  not,  thou 

Who  cairst  thyself,  perchance,  the  master  there^ 

Or  study  swept,  or  nicely  dusted  coat, 

Or  usual  'tendance ;  ask  not,  indiscreet, 

Thy  stockings  mended,  though  the  yawning  rents 

Gape  wide  as  Erebus ;  nor  hope  to  find 

Some  snug  recess  impervious ;  shouldst  thou  try 

The  'customed  garden  walks,  thine  eye  shall  rue 

The  budding  fragrance  of  thy  tender  shrubs. 

Myrtle  or  rose,  all  crushed  beneath  the  weight 

Of  coarse  checked  apron,  with  impatient  hand 

Twitched  off  when  showers  impend ;  or  crossing 

Shall  mar  thy  musings,  as  the  wet,  cold  sheet 

Flaps  in  thy  face  abrupt.     Woe  to  the  friend 

Whose  evil  stars  have  urged  him  forth  to  claim 

On  such  a  day  the  hospitable  rites  I 

Looks,  blank  at  best,  and  stinted  courtesy, 

Shall  he  receive.    Vainly  he  feeds  his  hopes 

With  dinner  of  roast  chicken,  savory  pie, 

Or  tart,  or  pudding :  pudding  he  nor  tart 

That  day  shall  eat ;  nor,  though  the  husband  try, 

Mending  what  can't  be  helped,  to  kindle  mirth 

From  cheer  deficient,  shall  his  consort's  brow 

Clear  up  propitious :  the  unlucky  guest 

In  silence  dines,  and  early  slinks  away. 

I  well  remember,  when  a  child,  the  awe 

This  day  struck  into  me ;  for  then  the  maids, 

1  scarce  knew  why,  looked  cross,  and  drove  me  from  them ; 

Nor  soft  caress  could  I  obtain,  nor  hope 

Usual  indulgences ;  jelly  or  creams, 

Relic  of  costly  suppers,  and  set  by 

For  me,  their  petted  one ;  or  buttered  toast, 

When  butter  was  forbid ;  or  thrilling  tale 

Of  fihost,  or  witch,  or  murder  —  so  I  went 

And  sheltered  me  beside  the  parlor  fire ; 

There  my  dear  gi-andmotlier,  eldest  of  forms, 

Tended  the  little  ones,  and  watched  from  harm, 
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Anxiously  fond,  though  oft  her  spectacles 

With  elfin  cunning  hid,  and  oft  the  pins 

Drawn  from  her  ravelled  stocking,  might  hare  soared 

One  less  indulgent. 

At  intervals  mj  mother's  voice  was  heard, 

Urging  despatch ;  briskly  the  woii^  went  on, 

All  hands  employed  to  wash,  to  rinse,  to  wrings 

To  fold,  and  starch,  and  cls^,  and  iron,  and  plait 

Then  would  I  sit  me  down,  and  ponder  much 

Why  washings  were.    Sometimes  through  hollow  bowl 

Of  pipe  amused  we  blew,  and  sent  aloft 

The  floating  bubbles  ;  little  dreaming  then 

To  see,  Mongolfier,  thy  silken  ball 

Ride  buoyant  through  the  clouds :  so  near  approach 

The  sporte  of  chUdren  and  the  toils  of  men. 

Earth,  air,  and  sky,  and  ocean  hath  its  bubblea. 

And  verse  is  one  of  them  —  this  most  of  alL 


LVL— THE  WELL  OF  ST.  KEYNE. 

SOUVBKT. 

[lEOBiBT  SooTHST  WM  bom  In  Bristol,  England,  Angost  12, 1774,  and  died  MMrdi  21, 
1S43.  For  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  he  resided  at  Kestrick,  in  the  county  of  Crn^ 
berland.  He  was  a  yery  Tolnminons  writer  in  Terse  and  prose,  and  his  works  wo«ild 
SIl  not  less  than  a  hundred  Tolnmes.  His  poetry  is  eharaeterlsed  by  a  rieh  and 
gorgeofus  fiuicy,  great  beauty  in  deecriptiou,  and  an  eleyated  moral  tone,  bat  not  bf 
high  creatiTe  power.  His  Thslaba  and  Curse  of  Kehama  are  q>lendid  Oriental  Tisloni^ 
and  his  Bodflrick  is  an  elaborate  and  wellHrostained  work.  Many  of  his  shorter  poewt 
are  marked  by  a  happy  vein  of  humor. 

His  prose  style  is  admirable;  pure,  simple,  perspicuous,  and  energetic;  singularly 
well  suited  for  narratiye,  and  hardly  less  so  for  reasoning  upon  the  usual  topics  of  con* 
troversy  among  men.  His  best  known  prose  works  are  The  Life  of  Nelson,  The  Lift 
of  Wesley,  The  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  The  History  of  Brasil,  Sir  l&omas  More* 
or  Colloquies  on  the  Progress  and  Prospects  of  Society,  The  Liie  of  Oowper,  and  The  Doctor. 

Southey  was  exclusively  a  man  of  letters,  and  few  men  have  ever  adorned  that  pxo- 
fMslon  with  hifi^er  qualities  of  diaracter.  He  was  admirable  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  full  of  warm  affections,  and  ever  ikithful  to  duty.  He  had  strong  prc^udioes,  but 
fbey  were  honestiy  entertained.  His  literary  industry  was  worthy  of  all  praise.  Hie 
was  a  passionate  lover  of  books,  and  left  behind  him  a  large  and  valuable  library. 
Overworn  by  excessive  mental  toil  and  domestic  anxiety,  the  light  of  his  mind  ftded 
■way  before  death  released  him;  and  his  last  years  were  passed  in  ignorance  alike  of  Ml 
books  and  hia  firienda.] 

17* 
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A  WELL  there  is  in  the  west  coantry. 
And  a  clearer  one  never  was  seen ; 

There  is  not  a  wife  in  the  west  country 
But  has  heard  of  the  well  of  St.  Keynck 

An  oak  and  an  elm  tree  stand  beside. 
And  behind  does  an  ash  tree  grow, 

And  a  willow  from  the  bank  above 
Droops  to  the  water  below. 

A  traveller  came  to  the  well  of  St.  Keyne  i 

Joyfully  he  drew  nigh, 
For  from  cock-crow  he  had  been  travellin|^ 

And  there  was  not  a  doud  in  the  sky. 

He  drank  of  the  water  so  cool  and  clear. 

For  thirsty  and  hot  was  he. 
And  he  sat  down  upon  the  bank 

Under  the  willow  tree. 

There  came  a  man  from  the  neighboring  town 

At  the  well  to  fill  his  pail ; 
On  the  well  side  he  rested  it, 

And  he  bade  the  stranger  haiL 

**Now,  art  thou  a  bachelor,  stranger?**  quoth  Iwi 

"  For  an  if  thou  hast  a  wife, 
The  happiest  draught  thou  hast  drank  this  day 

That  ever  thou  didst  in  thy  life. 

^  Or  has  thy  good  woman,  if  one  thou  hast, 

Ever  here  in  Cornwall  been  ? 
For  an  if  she  have.  Til  venture  my  life 

She  has  drank  of  the  well  of  St.  Keyne.** 
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**  I  have  left  a  good  woman  who  never  was  here," 

The  stranger  he  made  reply ; 
*^  But  that  my  draught  should  be  the  better  for  thai^ 

I  pray  you  answer  me  why.** 


^  St.  Keyne,"  quoth  the  CSomish  man,  ^manj  a 

Drank  of  this  crystal  well ; 
And  before  the  angel  summoned  her. 

She  Md  on  the  water  a  spelL 

^  If  the  husband  of  this  gifled  well 

ShaU  drink  before  his  wife,   ' 
A  happy  man  henceforth  is  he, 

For  he  shall  be  master  for  life. 

^  But  if  the  wife  should  drink  of  it  firaC, 

God  help  the  husband  then  I  ** 
The  stranger  stooped  to  the  well  of  St.  Keyne, 

And  drank  of  the  water  again. 


^  You  drank  of  the  well  I  warrant  betimes  ?  " 

He  to  the  Cornish  man  said : 
But  the  Cornish  man  smiled  as  the  stranger  spoke, 

And  sheepishly  shook  his  head. 

^  I  hastened  as  soon  as  the  wedding  was  done, 

And  left  my  wife  in  the  porch ; 
But  r  faith  she  had  been  wiser  than  I, 

For  she  took  a  bottle  to  church.'* 
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LVn— SUNMSE  FROM  MOUNT  JETS  A. 

Bktdonx. 

[TUB  extract  1b  from  A  Tonr  through  SiqUy  and  Malta,  bj  P.  Brtdoxs,  Esq.  ;  pub 
Uahed  in  1778.  It  i»  written  in  an  eaqr  and  gracefiil  style,  and  was  quite  populai 
In  its  dajr.] 

The  ascent  for  some  time  was  not  steep,  and  as  the  surface 
of  the  snow  sunk  a  little,  we  had  tolerably  good  footing ;  but 
as  it  soon  began  to  grow  steeper,  we  found  our  labor  greatly 
increase.  However,  we  determined  to  persevere,  calling  to 
mind,  in  the  midst  of  our  labor,  that  the  Emperor  Adrian  and 
the  philosopher  Plato  had  undergone  the  same,  and  from  the 
same  motive  too — to  see  the  rising  sun  from  the  top  of  JBtna. 
After  incredible  labor  and  fatigue,  but  at  the  same  time  mixed 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  we  arrived  before  dawn  at  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  structure,  called  the  Philosopher's  Tower, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  philosopher  Emped'odes,* 
who  took  up  his  habitation  here  the  better  to  study  the  nature 
of  Mount  ^tna. 

We  had  now  time  to  pay  our  adorations  in  a  silent  contem- 
plation of  the  sublime  objects  of  nature.  The  sky  was  clear, 
and  the  immense  vault  of  the  heavens  appeared  in  awful 
majesty  and  splendor.  We  found  ourselves  more  struck  with 
veneration  than  below,  and  at  first  were  at  a  loss  to  know  the 
cause ;  till  we  observed,  with  astonishment,  that  the  number 
of  stars  seemed  to  be  infinitely  increased,  and  the  light  of  each 
of  them  appeared  brighter  than  usual.  The  whiteness  of  the 
milky  way  was  like  a  pure  flame  that  shot  across  the  heavens ; 
and  with  the  naked  eye  we  could  observe  clusters  of  stars  that 
were  invisible  in  the  regions  below.  We  did  not  at  'first 
attend  to  the  cause,  nor  recollect  that  we  had  now  passed 
through  ten  or  twelve  thousand  feet  of  gross  vapor,  that 
blunts  and  confuses  every  ray  before  it  reaches  the  surface  of 

*  Emped'odes  was  a  celebrated  Sicilian  philosopher  v  jo  flourislied  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ. 
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the  eartli.     We  were  amazed  at  the  distmctness  of  iision,  and 
exclaimed  together.  What  a  glorious  situation  for  an  observ»- 
torj !    Had  dnped'odes  had  the  eyes  of  Galileo,  what  disoov- 
eries  must  he  not  have  made  I    We  regretted  that  Jupiter  was 
not  visible,  as  1  am  persuaded  we  might  have  discovered  some 
of  his  satellites  with  the  naked  eye,  or  at  least  with  a  small 
glass  which  I  had  in  my  pocket.    We  observed  a  light  a 
great  way  below  us  on  the  mountain,  which  seemed  to  move 
amongst  the  forests ;  but  whether  an  ignis  fatuus,  or  what  it 
was,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  say.    We  likewise  took  notice  of 
several  of  those  meteors  called  falling  stars,  which  still  ap- 
peared to  be  as  much  elevated  above  us  as  when  seen  from 
the  plain  ;  so  that,  in  all  probability,  those  bodies  move  in 
regions  much  beyond  the  bounds  that  some  philosophers  have 
assigned  to  our  atmosphere. 

After  contemplating  these  objects  for  some  time,  we  set  ofl^ 
and  soon  ailer  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  great  crater  of  the 
mountain.     This  is  of  an  exact  conical  figure,  and  rises 
equally  on  all  sides.    It  is  composed  solely  of  ashes  and  other 
burned  materials,  discharged  from  the  mouth  of  the  volcano, 
which   is  in  its  centre.     This  conical  mountain  is  of  a  very 
great  size;  its  circumference  cannot  be  less  than  ten  miles. 
Here  we  took  a  second  rest,  as  the  greatest  part  of  our  &tigue 
still  remiuned.     We  found  this  mountain  excessively  steep; 
and  although  it  had  appeared  black,  yet  it  was  likewise  cov- 
ered with  snow ;  but  the  surface,  luckily  for  us,  was  spread 
over  with  a  pretty  thick  layer  of  ashes,  thrown  out  from  the 
crater.     Had  it  not  been  for  this,  we  never  should  have  been 
able  to  get  to  the  top,  as  the  snow  was  every  where  frozen 
hard  and  soUd  from  the  piercing  cold  of  the  air. 

In  about  an  hours  climbing  we  arrived  at  a  place  where 
Uiere  was  no  snow,  and  where  a  warm  and  comfortable  vapor 
issued  from  the  mountain,  which  induced  us  to  make  another 
halt.  From  this  spot  it  was  only  about  three  hundred  yards 
to  the  highest  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  we  anived  in 
full  time  to  see  the  most  wonderful  and  iSliblime  sight  ia 
nature. 
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But  here  description  must  ever  fall  short,  for  no  imaginatioQ 
has  dared  to  form  an  idea  of  so  glorious  and  so  magnificent 
a  scene.  Neither  is  there  on  the  surface  of  this  globe  any 
one  point  that  unites  so  many  awful  and  sublime  objects—- 
the  immense  elevation  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  drawn 
as  it  were  to  a  single  point,  without  any  neighboring  mountain 
for  the  senses  and  imagination  to  rest  upon,  and  recover  from 
their  astonishment  in  their  waj  down  to  the  world;  this 
point,  or  pinnacle,  raised  on  the  brink  of  a  bottomless  gulf 
as  old  as  the  world,  oflen  discharging  rivers  of  fire,  and  throw- 
ing out  burning  rocks  with  a  noise  that  shakes  the  whole 
island.  Add  to  this  the  unbounded  extent  of  the  prospect, 
comprehending  the  greatest  diversity  and  the  most  beautifiil 
scenerj  in  nature ;  with  the  rising  sun  advancing  in  the  east 
to  illuminate  the  wondrous  scene. 

The  whole  atmosphere  by  degrees  kindled  up,  and  showed 
dimly  and  faintly  the  boundless  prospect  around.  Both  sea 
and  land  looked  dark  and  confused,  as  if  only  emerging  from 
their  original  chaos ;  and  lights  and  darkness  seemed  still  un- 
divided, till  the  morning,  by  degrees  advancing,  completed  the 
separation.  The  stars  are'  extinguished,  and  the  shades  dis- 
appear. The  forests,  which  but  now  seemed  black  and  bot- 
tomless gulfs,  from  whence  no  ray  was  reflected  to  show 
their  form  or  colors,  appear  a  new  creation  rising  to  the  sight ; 
catching  life  and  beauty  from  every  increasing  beam.  The 
Bcene  still  enlarges,  and  the  horizon  seems  to  widen  aiid  ex- 
pand itself  on  all  sides  ;  till  the  sun,  like  the  great  Creator, 
appears  in  the  east,  and  with  his  plastic  ray  completes  the 
mighty  scene. 

All  appears  enchantment,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  we  caa 
believe  we  are  still  on  earth.  The  senses,  unaccustomed  to 
the  sublimity  of  such  a  scene,  are  bewildered  and  confounded ; 
and  it  is  not  till  after  some  time  that  they  are  capable  of  sep« 
arating  and  judging  of  the  objects  that  compose  it.  The  body 
of  the  sun  is  seen  rising  from  the  ocean,  immense  tracts  both 
of  sea  and  lancP  intervening ;  the  islands  of  lapari,  Panariai 
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Aficudi,  Stnxnboli  and  Volcano,  with  their  gwrttring  snmmHii 
appear  under  jour  feet ;  and  jou  look  down  on  the  whole  of 
Sicily  as  on  a  map,  and  can  trace  every  river,  through  all  its 
windings,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  The  view  is  absolutely 
boundless  on  every  side,  nor  is  there  any  one  object,  within 
the  circle  of  vision,  to  interrupt  it ;  so  that  the  sight  is  every 
where  lost  in  the  immensity ;  and  I  am  persuaded  it  is  only 
fixm  the  imperfection  of  our  organs  that  the  coasts  of  Africa 
and  even  of  Greece,  are  not  discovered,  as  they  are  certain^ 
above  the  horizon. 


LVin.— ASCENT  OF  MOUNT  VESUVIUS 

Basil  Hall. 

On  reaching  Naples,  and  reanchoring  in  the  Mole,  after 
seven  weeks'  absence,  we  learned  that  the  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius had  been  going  on  for  a  fortnight,  but  that  the  finest  exhi- 
bition of  all  had  been  on  the  night  when  we  saw  it  from  the 
Bay  of  Salerno.  This  was  not  very  consolatory,  especially  as 
the  Neapolitans  assured  us  the  commotion  was  at  an  end  for  the 
present  —  a  piece  of  information  I  did  not  altogether  believe, 
as  the  smoke  and  fames,  or  what  appeared  to  be  flames,  con* 
tinned  to  issue  almost  constantly  from  the  crater ;  and  as  we 
made  sure  of  seeing,  if  not  a  regular  eruption  of  lava,  at  least 
a  succession  of  explosions  of  red-hot  stones, — which  is  one  of 
the  grandest  fireworks  in  the  world,  the  famous  Girandola,  on 
the  Castle  of  St  Angelo  at  Rome,  not  excepted, — we  resolved 
to  make  an  expedition,  and  take  our  chance  next  day,  whether 
the  volcano  was  in  action  or  not 

Accordingly,  we  left  Naples,  and  drove  straight  to  the  house 
of  Salvatore,  at  Resina,  and  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  this 
prince  of  guides  not  only  disengaged,  but  so  much  in  expecta* 
tion  of  company,  that  his  beasts  were  already  saddled ;  and  we 
were  soon  off  under  his  skilful  and  agreeable  guidance.  Some 
of  113  were  motmted  on  horses,  some  on  mules,  some  on  don* 
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keys;  and  after  a  charming  ride  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  we 
reached  the  celebrated  hermitage,  the  inmate  of  which  as 
little  deserves  the  title  he  bears,  as  did  the  friar  of  Gopman- 
hurst,  in  Ivanhoe.  Among  other  incongruities  of  his  position, 
this  jollj  personage  was  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  or 
persons  dressed  in  uniform,  one  of  whom  accompanies  every 
party.  This  troublesome  appendage,  we  were  told,  was  tacked 
on  ever  since  a  notorious  robbery  had  been  committed,  some 
years  before;  but  our  Sicilian  experience  led  us  to  suspect 
that  it  was  a  mere  subterfuge  for  getting  more  money;  so,  aa 
it  seemed  vastly  pleasanter  to  be  without  a  guard  than  with 
one,  we  gave  him  his  fee  on  the  express  condition  of  his  leav- 
ing the  work  undone.  The  fellow  smiled  at  an  obligation  so 
agreeable  to  himself,  and  pocketing  the  carlin,  turned  us  over 
to  the  robbers  without  any  compunction. 

The  trip  up  to  the  base  of  the  cone  locked  quite  a  child's 
play,  compared  to  the  arduous  task  of  Mount  jS^tna ;  for  the 
path  was  every  where  chalked  out,  in  most  parts  quite  good, 
and  the  fatigue  was  nothing  at  all.  But  the  walk,  or  rather 
scramble,  up  the  cone  proved  more  difficult  in  comparison  than 
that  of  jdStna,  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  their  heights.  This, 
so  far  as  I  'have  studied  mountains  of  the  sort,  always  takes 
place.  Thus  ^tna,  which  is  more  than  twice  as  high  as  Vesu- 
vius, has  not  half  so  large  a  cone  of  ashes  at  the  top ;  and 
7eneri£fe,  which  is  some  thousands  of  feet  higher  than  J^tDSk, 
has  a  much  smaller  cone. 

As  we  approached  the  scene  of  action,  the  night  became 
more  dark,  the  jets  of  red-hot  stones  more  and  more  splendid, 
and  just  before  we  reached  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  a  scout, 
whom  Salvatore  had  sent  forward  to  inspect  the  state  of  the 
mountain,  shouted  out  that  he  saw  symptoms  of  an  eruption. 
Accordingly,  by  the  time  we  gained  the  summit  of  the  wall 
which  forms  the  outwork  of  the  great  external  cone  of  all^ 
we  beheld,  to  our  infinite  joy,  the  lava  flowing  from  an  orifice 
to  a  considerable  distance.  Near  the  entrance  it  was  of  a 
bright  white  heal^  with  only  a  slight  tinge  of  pink.    As  the 
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Stream  receded  from  the  sooroe,  the  pink  color  gradaaUj  in* 
creased,  and  at  some  places  its  surface  was  slightly  dimmed 
bj  patches  of  a  dark,  crustj-looking  matter ;  but  as  these 
were,  too,  red-hot,  it  was  merely  a  less  brilliant  degree  of  red- 
ness, which  made  them  distinguishable  on  the  surface  of  the 
melted  lava.  The  distance  of  the  stream  was  about  a  mile 
from  us ;  jet  the  light  which  it  shed  all  over  the  dreary  inter- 
yening  surface  of  the  rugged  top  of  the  mountain  was  suffi- 
cient, I  hoped,  to  enable  us  to  reach  it  in  safety.  But  Salva* 
tore  declared  such  an  enterprise  almost  impossible,  and  certainly 
yery  hazardous.  As  I  recollected  very  nearly  losing  my  life 
on  the  same  spot,  when  under  the  same  pilotage,  I  deferred  to 
his  authority  at  once,  and  limited  the  expedition  to  a  good 
view  of  the  magnificent  jets  of  stones,  which  had  now  become 
ahnost  incessant.  I  counted  the  time  which  some  of  these 
red-hot  stones  took  to  fall  to  the  ground  from  the  highest  point 
of  their  ascent.  The  longest  which  I  remarked  was  twelve 
seconds,  from  which  I  infer  that  the  height  to  which  the  stone 
was  projected  must  have  been  about  two  thousand  three 
hundred  feet.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  it  will  be  recollected| 
considers  that  the  column  of  liquid  lava  which  shot  up  in 
his  eruption  mounted  ten  thousand  feet. 

Next  day  I  made  another  expedition  to  Vesuvius.  Set- 
ting the  heat  of  the  sun  as  well  as  that  of  the  volcano  at 
defiance,  I  resolved  to  have  good  daylight  for  the  work,  and 
therefore  started  at  four  in  the  morning.  This  enabled  me  to 
manage  the  ascent  in  warm  weather;  and  as  I  took  up  a  tea- 
kettle and  other  requisites  for  breakfast,  and  found  a  snug 
nook,  under  a  projecting  point  of  the  lava  of  the  great  erup- 
tion of  1822, 1  made  a  most  satisfactory  meal  When  starting 
from  Besina,  I  suggested  to  Salvatore  that  we  might  as  well 
carry  some  charcoal  with  us  to  make  a  fire  for  boiling  the  wa- 
ter ;  and  though  he  is  the  best  bred  person  imaginable,  from 
ha\  ing  kept  company  with  the  choicest  spirits  of  Europe,  he 
could  not  help  smiling,  for  a  moment,  at  my  ignorance  of  vol* 
eanic  habits.    '^  No,  no,  sir,"  cried  he, ''  there  is  no  want  ot 

18 
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fire  among  these  lava  streams  which  have  been  ranning  latelj, 
We  have  only  to  look  about  for  a  crevice  in  some  of  the  erup- 
Uons  of  last  week,  and  jour  kettle  will  be  set  a-boiling  in  a 
moment.** 

In  fact,  in  the  very  lava  current,  the  surface  of  which 
was  so  cool  that  we  made  it  our  breakfast  table,  without 
even  our  pat  of  butter  being  melted,  we  found  not  onlj  heat 
enough  in  a  chink  to  boil  water,  but  bj  removing  a  stone 
or  two,  could  gain  a  peep  at  the  red-hot  rock,  still  glowing  io 
the  interior.  Let  people  think  of  this,  who«  in  consequence  o^ 
the  coolness  of  the  exterior  crust  of  the  globe,  distrust  the 
assertion  of  the  geologists  about  the  probable  existence  of  in 
temal  fires.  It  may  also  be  useful  to  recollect  that  we  can 
place  our  hand  on  the  outside  of  a  fierj  furnace  of  onlj  a  sin- 
gle brick  in  thickness,  and  that,  too,  without  discomfort.  The 
actual  presence  of  such  facts  on  a  great  scale,  on  the  summit 
of  a  volcano  in  eruption,  immediately  sets  the  mind  thinking 
and  speculating ;  whereas,  when  we  meet  the  same  things  in 
the  kitchen-garden  walk  of  life,  thej  fail  to  make  anj  profita^ 
ble  impression. 

After  breakfast  we  set  out  to  make  the  complete  circuit  of 
ihe  outer  cone,  within  which  lay  the  great  volcanic  vent,  then 
in  very  fierce  commotion.  We  had  thus  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  perfoi*mance  from  every  point  of  the  compass;  and 
though  it  was  magnificent  in  all,  the  most  interesting  process, 
by  far,  was  the  actual  stream  of  liquid  lava,  the  very  com- 
mencement of  wluch  we  had  witnessed  the  night  before.  On 
that  occasion,  as  it  was  dark,  we  could  not  approach  the  orifice, 
but  were  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  a  distant  view. 
We  now  went  close  to  the  spot  whence  the  lava  issued  from 
the  mountain  side  in  the  manner  of  a  gigantic  spring,  appar« 
ently  coming  from  below,  and  bubbling,  as  it  made  its  way 
out,  began  to  flow  down  a  pretty  steep  surface,  like  a  river  of 
fire,  as  indeed  it  was.  I  took  notice  that  from  the  first  mo« 
ment  of  its  leaving  the  opening  in  the  ground,  the  surface  be* 
gan  to  excoriate,  that  is,  to  acquire  a  skin  or  crusl^  which,  Sfl 
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the  Stream  advanced,  became  thicker  and  thicker,  till,  at  tba 
extremity  of  the  current,  it  formed  a  hard,  rough  hide,  not  un- 
like that  of  a  rhinoceros,  only  less  regular;  for  it  was  broken 
into  innumerable  angular  pieces  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  which, 
as  the  mass  of  lava  rolled  forward,  were  tumbled,  with  a  loud, 
crackling  noise,  confusedly  over  one  another. 

I  measured  the  velocity  of  the  stream  near  the  opening,  and 
fou  bd  it  to  advance  about  one  foot  in  two  seconds,  which  is  about 
a  third  of  a  mile  in  an  hour.  Then  it  was  quite  liquid,  and 
very  like  the  melted  iron  or  copper  of  a  foundery.  We  thrust 
our  staves  into  it  with  great  ease,  and  even  forked  out  great 
lumps,  on  which  we  placed  coins,  and  having  thrust  them  into 
the  soft  mass  with  the  end  of  a  stick,  they  remained  embedded 
in  the  lava  when  it  cooled.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  cur« 
rent,  where  the  ground  was  less  steep,  the  motion  became  very 
slow,  being  about  a  yard  in  six  minutes,  or  ten  yards  in  an 
hour  —  two  hundred  and  forty  yards  in  a  day. 

To  see  ail  these  things  to  any  good  purpose,  it  was  neoessaiy 
to  go  pretty  close — much  closer  than  I  at  all  liked,  or  than  I 
should  have  ventured  under  any  other  guidance  than  that  of 
old  Salvatore,  who  accompanied  Sir  William  Hamilton  on  his 
visit  to  Mount  Vesuvius,  during  the  celebrated  eruption  of 
1784,  exactly  fi^y  years  before. 

I  did  not  altogether  relish  the  taste  with  which  he  enter- 
tained me  with  stories  of  the  risks  he  had  run,  and  of  the  acci- 
dents which  had  hi^pened  to  persons  who  had  accompanied 
him  on  former  occasions.  It  is  true  he  always  made  it  appear 
the  only  danger  arose  from  neglecting  his  advice,  and  that  if  I 
would  but  attend  to  what  he  said,  we  should  get  safe  round 
the  hill.  This  was  all  very  well;  but  once  or  twice,  when  the 
stones  were  whizzing  about  near  us,  the  possibility  of  the  guide 
himself  being  knocked  down  crossed  my  imagination  —  and 
then  what  a  scrape  I  shbuld  have  been  in,  with  only  a  little 
boy,  as  ignorant  of  this  critical  navigation  as  myself  I 

^A  few  years  ago,"  commenced  Salvatore,  ^^just  after  a 
pxet^  heavy  shower  of  stones  had  fallen,  not  very  fiur  within 
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as,  —  that  is,  between  the  cone  and  us,  —  I  came  up  the  moun- 
tain with  a  party  of  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  insisted  upon  not 
only  going  round  the  cone,  as  we  are  now  doing,  but  actually 
into  the  crater,  although  I  told  him  that  such  an  adventure 
was  fraught  with  much  more  danger  than  the  thing  was  worth. 

" '  Pooh  !  pooh !  danger ! '  exclaimed  this  pig-headed  gentle- 
man ;  ^  what  care  I  for  danger  ?  Am  I  not  a  soldier  ?  Why, 
man,  I  have  faced  the  foe  before  now  I  Lead  the  way ;  Pil 
follow  I ' 

"  I  merely  remarked,"  continued  Salvatore,  who  is  himself 
as  brave  as  steel,  ^  that  to  face  a  human  enemy  and  to  face 
an  active  volcano  were  two  very  different  things," 

^^  ^  Are  you  afraid  to  go  ? '  asked  the  gentleman. 

^< '  I  don't  much  admire  it,'  said  L  '  But  as  I  think  I  know 
how  to  evade  the  danger  when  it  comes,  having  been  at  the 
work  nearly  half  a  century,  Pll  go  into  the  crater,  if  you  are 
determined  upon  the  adventure.  Only  I  again  warn  you, 
that  there  is  great  danger  to  an  inexperienced  stranger.' 

"*Well,  well,  come  along,'  cried  the  impatient  stranger; 
and  away  he  went,  the  young  man  flourishing  his  stick  like  a 
sword,  while  I,  the  old  man,  only  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

"  *  Now,  sir,'  said  I, '  the  only  plan  by  which  we  can  hope  to 
accomplish  this  adventure  in  safety,  is  to  be  perfectly  steady, 
and  to  stand  as  cool  and  collected  as  if  nothing  were  happen- 
ing, should  a  shower  of  stones  come  about  our  ears.  I  hope 
we  may  have  none  while  we  are  in  this  awkward  place ;  but 
should  we  be  so  imfortunate,  mind,  your  only  chance  is  to 
stand  and  look  upwards.' 

"  *  O,  nerves !  is  that  all  ?  you  shall  see  I '  So  away  we 
went,"  said  Salvatore,  '^  climbed  the  lip  of  the  cup,  descended 
the  fearful  abyss,  and,  though  half  choked  with  the  fumes, 
saw  all  we  wished  to  see,  and  were  actually  on  our  return, 
wben  the  mountain  roared  like  thunder,  the  ground  shook,  a 
Airious  eruption  took  place,  and  myriads  of  stones  weie  shot  a 
thousand  feet  into  the  air." 

^  < Now,  sir,'  I  called  out,  'stand  your  ground;  make  good 
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use  of  those  neires  you  spoke  of;  look  up;  be  steadj;  and 
you  maj  yet  escape/ 

^But  the  facer  of  mortal  foes  quailed  before  those  of  nature ; 
he  looked  up,  as  he  was  bade ;  but  when  he  beheld  a  cataract 
of  fire  falling  on  his  head,  the  courage  he  had  boasted  of  on 
the  plain  forsook  him  on  the  hill,  and  incontinently  he  fled. 
For  my  part,"  continued  the  old  man,  "•  I  was  too  much  afraid 
to  fly.  I  never  saw  such  a  shower  of  stones,  and  only  wonder 
that  we  were  not  both  demolished.  As  it  was,  my  companion 
had  not  run  far  before  he  was  struck  down  by  three  stones, 
one  of  which  broke  his  leg ;  the  others  stunned  him,  and  I 
had  enough  to  do  to  carry  him  on  my  shoulders  out  of  the 
cone.  Much  work  we  had  to  get  him  to  Naples,  where  the 
hotel  keepers  and  the  Italian  doctors,  between  them,  had  the 
plucking  of  this  precious  pigeon  for  the  next  six  months." 


UX.  -  HELVELLYN. 

Sm  Waxabe  Soon. 

[This  poem  oommexnorales  Uie  &te  of  JSt,  Charles  Goagh,  a  young  mao  who^  In  Um 
■priog  of  1806,  attempting  to  croee  oTer  HelTeUyn,  a  mountain  in  Comberlaiul,  Sof* 
land,  to  Oraemere',  slipped  from  a  steep  part  of  the  rock,  where  the  ioe  was  not 
thawed,  and  perished.  His  remains  were  not  disoorered  till  three  months  altsr> 
wards,  when  they  were  Ibmid  guarded  by  his  dog.] 

I  CLIMBED  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  HelTeUyn ; 

Lakes  and  mountains  beneath  me  gleamed  misty  and  wide ; 
All  was  Still,  save  by  fits  when  th^  eagle  was  yelling, 

And,  starting  around  me,  the  echoes  replied ; 
On  the  right,  Striden-edge  *  round  the  Red-tam  was  bending^ 
And  Catchedicam  *  its  left  verge  was  defending. 
One  huge,  nameless  rock  in  the  front  was  ascending, 

When  I  marked  the  sad  spot  where  the  wanderer  had  died. 

«  Striden-edge  and  Catchedicam  are  subordinate  peaks  of  HchfOya 
The  Bed-tam  ia  the  name  of  a  mountain  lake. 

18* 
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Dark  green  was  that  spot  'mid  the  brown  mountain  heathery 

Where  the  pilgrim  of  nature  lay  stretched  in  decay, 
Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast,  abandoned  to  weather, 
Till  the  mountain  winds  wasted  the  tenantless  day. 
Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  though  lonely  extended, 
For,  faithful  in  death,  his  mute  favorite  attended, 
The  much-loved  remains  of  her  master  defended, 
And  chased  the  hill  fox  and  the  raven  away. 

Hew  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  silence  was  slumber? 

When  the  wind  waved  his  garment,  how  oft  didst  thou  start  f 
How  many  long  days  and  long  weeks  didst  thou  number, 

Ere  he  faded  before  thee,  the  friend  of  thy  heart  ? 
And  O,  was  it  meet  that  — no  requiem  read  o'er  him, 
No  mother  to  weep,  and  no  friend  to  deplore  him. 
And  thou,  little  guardian,  alone  stretched  before  him, — 

Unhonored  the  pilgrim  from  life  should  depart? 

When  a  prince  to  the  &rte  of  the  peasant  has  yielded. 
The  tapestry  waves  dark  round  the  dim-lighted  hall ; 

With  scutcheons  of  silver  the  coffin  is  shielded. 
And  pages  stand  mute  by  the  canopied  palL 

Through  the  courts,  at  deep  midnight,  the  torches  are  gleaEbdngi 

In  the  proudly-arched  chapel  the  banners  are  beaming ; 

Far  adown  the  long  aisle  sacred  music  is  streaming. 
Lamenting  a  chief  of  the  people  should  falL 

But  meeter  for  thee,  gentle  lover  of  nature. 
To  lay  down  thy  head  like  the  meek  mountain  lamb ; 

When,  'wildered,  he  drops  from  some  cliff  huge  in  stati^e. 
And  draws  his  last  sob  by  the  side  of  his  dam. 

And  more  stately  thy  couch,  by  this  desert  lake  lyinj^ 

Thy  obsequies  sung  by  the  gray  plover  flying. 

With  one  fiuthful  friend  but  to  witness  thy  dying, 
Jn  the  arms  of  Helvellyn  and  Catchedicam. 
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LX.-  MISTAKEN  VIEWS  OF  HAPPINESS. 

BuoKimranft. 


[JosiPH  BnTKV»  BucKMnram  wm  born  May  38, 1784,  «t  PortuBoath,  Ntv  Haap 
idra ;  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  ehnrch  in  Brattle  Street,  in  Boston,  January  80, 1806; 
ftnd  died  June  9, 1812.  T^wmea  have  erer  Iwon^  hlgtur  ^nalWIf  tVma  to  the  wtatA 
siDee  whidi  he'held.  His  rellgloQs  fidth  was  deep  and  Ibrrid,  and  his  lift  and  oon?eiv 
lation,  from  his  childhood  upward,  were  of  spotlea  pfarlty.  His  mind  was  rich,  t|^ 
MOOS,  eonnd,  and  diaerlminattng ;  and  his  attainments,  both  in  his  ova  |M'niissloii  and 
ki  general  literature,  were  extensiTe  and  acenrate.  The  style  of  his  sermoas  is  rich, 
Qnlahed,aad  yet  simple — easily  rising  into  eloquenoe,  and  adapting  Itself  to  the  high- 
set  tone  of  discnadon,  and  at  the  s<me  time  prweentfng  praeliealtnitbswtththeiUmoei 
plainness  and  directness.  It  ishaidly  poadble  to  otoi state  the  aOM  he  produced  as  a 
preacher,  ft>r  hia  admirable  discourses  were  commended  by  rare  personal  adTantagee 
as  a  speaker.  His  oonntonaaoe  was  beantifU  and  eipresstye,  his  Toloe  of  magic  sweet* 
sees,  and  his  manner  dignified,  persuaslTe^  and  natoraL  Few  men  haTe  erer  aooom- 
plished  more  in  a  life  (rf*  twenty-eight  years,  whether  we  look  at  the  growth  of  his  own 
powers  or  his  moral  and  spiritual  influence  over  others.  He  was  sodal  in  his  taatss^ 
•nd  was  regarded  by  his  ftisnds  witk  a  peonliar  alztore  of  artmlrattnni  rereranes^ 
and  lore. 

Two  Tolumes  of  Mr.  Buokmlastei's  sermons  hate  been  pobllihed,  with  aa  tntrodn^ 
toty  memoir  by  the  Bev.  Samuel  Oooper  Thacfaer ;,  and  a  more  extended  blogrsphy,  bj 
hia  siBter,  Mrs.  Elisa  Lee,  iq^peared  in  1840,  firom  the  press  of  Messrs.  Crosby  A  Niduds, 
of  Boston.] 

The  first  mistake,  which  is  too  oommoiiy  espedaUj  among 
those  who  have  experienced  many  trials  and  difficulties  in 
life,  is,  that  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  rest.  Ask  those  who 
are  so  busj  in  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  to  what  they  look 
forward  with  such  ardent  expectation,  and  they  will  tell  you 
that  they  are  toiling  for  repose.  They  look  with  envy  upon 
the  condition  of  that  man  who,  in  the  language  of  the  world, 
^^has  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  himself."  They  look  upon  exer- 
tion as  a  species  of  servitude,  as  if  he  only  were  the  inde- 
pendent man,  who  is  reposing  upon  his  laurels  or  his  gains. 
But,  as  has  been  pointedly  remarked,  that  man  is  most  restless 
who  is  most  at  rest.  Nothing  else  is  so  hard  as  the  pillow  of 
perpetual  indolence ;  nothing  so  oppressive  as  the  stagnant, 
unelastic  air  of  entire  inactivity.  The  truth  is,  that  the  mind 
which  is  not  constantly  directed  to  something  exterior  preys 
upon  itself.  The  bed-ridden  intellect  pines  away  in  atrophy 
and  the  everlasting  uneasiness  of  sloth.    Most  of  those  who 
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have  nothing  to  do,  commonly  do  nothing,  or  do  wrong ;  and 
it  is  necessary  to  have  advanced  much  farther  than  most  of 
us  have  in  the  work  of  our  intellectual  perfection,  to  be  able 
to  relinquish,  without  great  misery,  the  ciireer  of  active 
exertion. 

A  second  mistake  upon  the  subject  of  happiness  is,  that  it 
is  to  be  found  in  prosper^y.  The  truth  is,  that  of  the  objects 
of  human  acquisition,  very  few  are,  beyond  a  certain  limit, 
even  the  means  of  happiness.  We  are  perpetually  making 
this  mistake  in  respect  to  riches,  and  confounding  two  tilings 
completely  distinct;  that  is,  property  and  happiness.  Ask 
those,  I  pray  you,  who  have  accumulated  the  most  enormous 
fortunes,  whether  they  have  ever  yet  been  able  to  increase 
their  possessions  faster  than  their  wants.  It  is  indeed  a  trite 
maxim  that  ^  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of 
the  things  which  he  possesseth ;"  yet,  common  as  it  is,  it  would 
seem  as  if  it  were  a  doubtful  truth,  which  remains  to  be  estab« 
lished.  For,  when  we  look  at  those  above  us,  and  find  that 
they  are  able  to  supply  those  wants  to  which  we,  in  our  actual 
sittiation,  are  most  sensible,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  they 
are  happy ;  because  we  should  be  happy  if  we  could  remove, 
as  they  can,  our  most  pressing  needs.  We  do  not  consider, 
that,  the  higher  we  ascend,  and  the  wider  we  can  see,  the 
more  we  desire  ;  and  it  is  often  true,  that,  the  more  extensive 
our  horizon,  the  more  barren  appears  the  soil  around  us. 

These  are  all  common  truths  ;  but,  trite  as  they  are,  allow 
me  to  repeat,  that  he  who  can  command  every  thing  will  soon 
find  that  he  must  want  something,  he  knows  not  what,  which 
hs  cannot  command.  It  is  true,  the  rich  man  can  enjoy  more ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  can  endure  less.  He  now  dares 
to  envy  the  man  whom  he  once  only  looked  up  to  with  hope- 
less admiration.  He  finds  that  the  pleasures  he  once  en- 
joyed with  exquisite  satisfaction  have  now  strangely  lost  all 
their  relish,  and  there  is  not  so  much  satisfaction  in  possession 
as  there  was  in  expectation.  There  is  a  strange  charm  in  the 
idea  of  property.    We  think  that  the  enjoyment  of  any  good 
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is  infiniteljr  heightened  by  the  consciousness  that  it  is  our  own. 
These  little  words  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  oar 
judgments.  And  yet  how  many  thousands  are  there,  who,  as 
soon  as  they  are  able  to  say  of  any  thing,  in  truth,  ^  This  is 
mine,"  lose  at  once  all  their  interest  in  it,  and  strangely 
neglect  sources  of  enjoyment  which,  when  they  possessed 
them  not,  they  thought  inexhaustible. 

A  third  mistake  on  this  subject  consists  in  supposing  that 
happiness  is  to  be  found  in  perpetual  excitement.  Hence 
thousands  always  confound  pleasure  with  mirth,  and  think 
nothing  tolerable  which  is  not  exquisite.  Others  think  noth- 
ing pleasant  which  is  not  riotous,  nothing  interesting  which  is 
not  boisterous,  nothing  satisfactory  which  is  not  intoxicating.  \ 
It  is  this  mistake  which  leads  so  many  through  the  ever-shifl* 
ing  varieties  of  dissipation,  when  what  ought  to  be  only  an 
occasional  recreation  is  made  necessary  to  common  comfort, 
and  all  satisfaction  is  lost  in  the  wearisome  chase  after 
novelty. 

Others,  from  the  same  diseased  fancy,  cannot  confine  them- 
selves to  a  single  spot.  They  cannot  endure  home-bom 
pleasures  and  every-day  enjoyments.  Every  thing  little 
seems  to  them  insignificant,  every  thing  permanent  seems  to 
them  tedious.  All  these  mistaken  pursuers  of  good  are, 
sooner  or  later,  the  prey  of  excessive  ennui.  Having  been 
always  gay,  they  are  never  contented ;  always  delighted,  they 
are  never  tranquil.  Having  been  happy  only  in  the  excite- 
ment  of  society,  they  are  miserable  when  alone.  Old  age 
proves  to  such  beings,  if  they  ever  reach  it,  a  most  oppressive 
condition.  Deluded  as  they  have  been  with  the  notion  that 
happiness  consists  in  perpetual  excitement,  in  great  events, 
Ktrong  feelings,  continued  novelties,  and  vivid  pleasures,  they 
sink  into  dejection,  indolence,  melancholy,  and  become  weary 
of  life  before  it  is  time  for  them  to  leave  the  scene  of  human 
action  and  enjoyment. 

A  fourth  mistake  in  relation  to  happiness  is,  that  we  make 
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oar  proyision  only  for  the  present  world.  We  do  not  tslie 
into  view  the  whole  of  our  existence ;  and  of  course,  as  socm 
as  the  season  of  activity  is  over,  and  we  are  so  near  the  turn 
of  human  life  that  we  are  compelled,  however  reluctantly,  to 
think  of  the  world  which  is  to  come,  we  are  filled  with  appre- 
hensions of  indistinct  calamity,  and  thus  the  remnant  of  life 
is  imbittered.  We  find  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  beings 
who  are  about  to  enter,  naked  and  unfriended,  into  a  new  con- 
dition of  existence.  Gk>d  has  so  constituted  the  nature  of  our 
happiness  that  it  will  be  ever  impossible  to  attain  to  the  full 
enjoyment  even  of  this  life,  without  taking  into  view  the  life 
to  come ;  for,  as  long  as  there  remains  in  any  mind  an  appre- 
hension that  it  may  exist  hereafter,  that  mind  can  never  be 
at  ease  till  it  is  conscious  of  possessing  some  sources  of  hap- 
piness which  this  change  of  residence  cannot  impair. 

In  comparison  with  eternity,  what  'sonsolation  is  it  to  have 
laid  up  here  treasures  for  ten  or  tei>  thousand  years  ?  What 
is  the  comfort  of  being  ^'  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,"  and 
of  "  faring  sumptuously  every  day  "  ?  No  wonder  he  is  never 
happy,  who  thinks,  when  he  reflects  at  all,  that  death  will  cut 
him  off  at  once  from  all  that  he  has  been  accustomed  to  call 
life ;  that  the  pleasures  of  the  palate  will  no  moro  reach  the 
taste,  the  eye  will  no  more  indulge  itself  in  the  contemplation 
of  fine  forms,  the  organ  of  hearing  will  no  longer  be  fed  with 
the  music  of  sweet  sounds  ;  and,  every  object  of  exterior  em- 
ployment Sk^  once  struck  out  of  his  reach,  he  will  be  left  with 
nothing  but  the  intrinsic  possessions  of  the  mind  nd  heart ; 
and  of  these  how  small  and  worthless  will  be  found  the  in- 
rentory  1 
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LXL— HAPPINESS  DEPENDENT  ON  THE  HABTXa 

Pauv. 

[WiUJAM  Palet  wms  bom  in  Peterborongh,  in  England,  in  1743,  and  died  in  IM^ 
BtwMadersymanof  tbeeBtaUtobedeborchofKngtand.  H«  wrote  a  w«rk  ob  ll«nl 
and  Political  Philoooph  j,  (from  which  the  following  extract  ii  taken ;)  a  Tiew  of  the  Xf^ 
denoes  of  Christianity ;  Hot»  PaoiinaB,  a  work  showing  the  ooinddeneea  Iwtweeo  th* 
EliiBtlea  of  St.  Paul  and  his  history  as  related  In  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles;  atrealfaeoa 
Natoral  Theology,  and  seTeral  sennofls.  •  He  is  a  figotmu  writer,  remarkable  tor  clear 
Bess  of  argnment  and  strengUi  and  transparency  of  style.  The  leading  doctrine  of  his 
treatise  on  morals'-^  that  it  is  the  ntilii^  of  any  moral  rule  which  constitQCes  the  oblft- 
gstion  of  it — may  well  be  doubled;  but  the  woik  is  full  of  esosllent  good  ssoss  and 
admiraUe  rules  for  the  guidance  of  life.  The  second  part  of  the  work,  which  treats  of 
pditlcttl  ^lilosophy,  Is  written  in  a  manly  spirit,  and  shows  a  most  ssgadous  practical 
understanding.  Palsy's  priTate  charantw  was  most  esfimaWa  He  was  a  flm  friend 
of  ciTil  and  religious  liberty,  ind^iendent  in  his  riews,  and  fUthfnl  in  the  dischargs 
of  the  duties  of  Ufe.] 

Happiness  depends  upon  the  prudent  constitution  of  the 
habits.  The  art  in  which  the  secret  of  human  happiness  in  a 
great  measure  consists,  is  to  set  the  habits  in  such  a  manner 
that  every  change  may  be  a  change  for  the  better.  The  habits 
themselyes  are  much  the  same ;  for  whatever  is  made  habitual 
becomes  smooth  and  easy,  and  nearly  indifferent.  The  return 
to  an  old  habit  is  likewise  easy,  whatever  the  habit  be. 
Therefore  the  advantage  is  with  those  habits  which  allow  of 
an  indulgence  in  the  deviation  fix>m  them.  The  luxurious 
receive  no  greater  pleasure  from  their  dainties  than  the  peas- 
ant does  from  his  bread  and  cheese ;  but  the  peasant,  when* 
ever  be  goes  abroad,  finds  a  feast ;  whereas  the  epicure  must 
be  well  entertained,  to  escape  disgust.  Those  who  spend  every 
^y  at  cards,  and  those  who  go  every  day  to  plough,  pass  their 
dme  much  alike ;  intent  upon  what  they  are  about,  wanting 
nothing,  regretting  nothing,  they  are  both  for  the  time  in  a 
state  of  ease ;  but  then,  whatever  suspends  the  occupation  of 
the  card  player  distresses  him ;  whereas  to  the  laborer  every 
interruption  is  a  refreshment ;  and  this  appears  in  the  different 
effects  that  Sunday  produces  upon  the  two,  which  proves  a 
day  of  recreation  to  the  one,  but  a  Lamentable  burden  to  thtt 
sther. 
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The  man  who  has  learned  to  live  alone  feels  his  spirits  en- 
liyened  whenever  he  enters  into  company,  and  takes  his  leave 
without  regret ;  another,  who  has  long  been  accustomed  to  a 
crowd,  or  continual  succession  of  company,  experiences  In 
company  no  elevation  of  spirits,  nor  any  greater  satis&ction 
than  what  the  man  of  retired  life  finds  in  his  chimney  comer. 
So  far  their  conditions  are  equal ;  but  let  a  change  of  place, 
fortune,  or  situation  separate  the  companion  from  his  circle, 
his  visitors,  his  dub,  or  coffee  house,  and  the  difference  of 
advantage  in  the  choice  and  constitution  of  the  two  habits 
will  show  itseUl  Solitude  comes  to  the  one,  clothed  with 
melancholy ;  to  the  other  it  brings  liberty  and  quiet.  Tou 
will  see  the  one  fretful  and  restiess,  at  a  loss  how  to  dis- 
pose of  his  time,  till  the  hour  'come  round  when  he  may  forget 
himself  in  bed ;  the  other,  easy  and  satisfied,  taking  up  his 
book  as  soon  as  he  finds  himself  alone ;  ready  to  admit  an  j 
litUe  amusement  that  casts  up,  or  to  turn  his  hands  and 
attention  to  the  first  business  that  presents  itself;  or  content, 
without  either,  to  sit  still,  and  let  his  train  of  thought  glide 
indolcntiy  through  his  brain,  without  much  use,  perhaps,  or 
pleasure,  but  without  hankering  after  any  thing  better,  and 
without  irritation. 

A  reader,  who  has  inured  himself  to  books  of  science  and 
argumentation,  if  a  novel,  a  well-written  pamphlet,  an  article 
of  news,  a  narrative  of  a  curious  voyage,  or  a  journal  of  a 
traveller,  fall  in  his  way,  sits  down  to  the  repast  with  relish, 
enjoys  his  entertainment  while  it  lasts,  and  can  return,  when 
it  is  over,  to  his  grave  reading  without  distaste.  Another, 
with  whom  nothing  will  go  down  but  works  of  humor  and 
pleasantry,  or  whose  curiosity  must  be  interested  by  perpetual 
novelty,  will  consume  a  bookseller's  window  in  half  a  fore- 
noon, during  which  time  he  is  rather  in  search  of  diversion 
than  diverted ;  and  as  books  to  his  taste  are  few,  and  short, 
and  rapidly  read  over,  the  stock  is  soon  exhausted,  when  he 
is  left  without  resource  from  this  principal  supply  of  harmleai 
amusement 
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So  far  48  drcomstances  of  fortune  conduce  to  happineafl,  it 
is  not  tht)  income  which  any  man  possesses,  but  the  increaao 
of  income,  that  affords  the  pleasure.  Two  persons,  of  whom 
one  begins  with  a  hundred,  and  advances  his  income  to  a 
thousand  pounds  a  jear,  and  the  other  sets  off  with  a  thousand, 
and  dwindles  down  to  a  hundred,  maj,  in  the  course  of  their 
time,  have  the  receipt  and  spending  of  the  same  sum  of 
monej ;  jet  their  satis&ction,  so  &r  as  fortune  is  concerned  in 
it,  will  be  very  diff2rent ;  the  series  and  sum  total  of  their 
iucomes  being  the  same,  it  makes  a  wide  difference  at  which 
end  tliey  begin. 


LXIL— THE  PARTING  OF  MARMION  AND  DOUGLAS. 

Sb  Waure  Soor. 

[The  Boena  of  Mwinlnfn,  from  whtcfa  tlwlhlliywlng  eztnet  Is  tdMn,  to  laid  in  lb*  b«i 
ginning  of  fho  sixteenfh  oentnry,  oondnding  with  the  batfia  of  Tloddan,  ftnght  in 
ISIZ.  Hannion,  an  English  noblaman,  a  man  of  bad  diancter,  who  had  fcrged  a 
pKper,  to  sent  aa  anroj  to  Jamea  IV.  of  Scotland.  Donglaa,  by  hto  aonraign'B  radef% 
lee^Tea  him  at  hto  eastla»and  treats  him  with  oold  hospitality;  and  at  last  takaa  leftTt 
af  him  aa  ibUowa: — ] 

Not  &r  advanced  was  morning  daji 
When  Maxmion  did  his  troop  arraj, 
^  To  Suntej's  camp  to  ride ; 
He  had  safe  conduct  for  his  band, 
Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand. 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide; 
The  ancient  earl,  with  stately  grace. 
Would  Clara  *  on  her  palfirey  place. 
And  whispered  in  an  under  tone, 
'<  Let  the  hawk  stoop ;  his  prey  is  flowik" 
The  train  from  out  the  casde  drew. 
But  Marmion  stopped  to  bid  adieu : 

•  Clara  WM  an  English  heiress,  for  whose  hand  Marmion  had  been  aa 
usnccesafiil  suitor,  and  whose  loyer  he  had  attempted  to  min,  but  had 
fuled  in  hia  purpose. 

19 
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^  Though  somethmg  I  might  plain/'  he  sai^ 

^  Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  guest. 

Sent  hither  by  jour  lung's  behest. 

While  in  Tantallon's  *  towers  I  staid, 

Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land, 

And,  noble  earl,  receire  my  hand." 

But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  doak. 

Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke : 

^  My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers  shall  BtiU 

Be  open,  at  my  sovereign's  will. 

To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 

Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 

My  castles  are  my  king's  alone, 

From  turret  to  foundation  stone ; 

The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own. 

And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 

The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  dasp." 

Burned  Mannion's  swarthy  cheek  like  fire 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire. 

^  And  this  to  me  I "  he  said ; 
**  An  'twere  not  for  thy  hoary  beard. 
Such  hand  as  Mannion's  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head. 
And  first  I  tell  thee,  Haughty  peer. 
He,  who  does  England's  message  here, 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state. 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  f  be  thy  mate : 
And,  Douglas,  now  I  tell  thee  here. 

Even  in  thy  pitch  of  pride. 
Here  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near, 
(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord. 
And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  Bwoids,) 


^  Tantallon  was  the  name  of  Douglas's  caslla. 
t  Lord  Angus  was  one  of  Douglas's  titles. 
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I  tell  ihee  thon'rt  defied  I 
And  if  thou  saidst  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here^ 
Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near, 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied." 
On  the  earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
Overcame,  the  ashen  hue  of  age. 
Fierce  he  broke  forth :  *^  And  dar'st  thoa  tlien 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall  ? 
And  hop'st  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go  ? 
No  I  by  St.  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no ! 
Up  draw-bridge,  grooms  I  what,  warder,  ho  I 

Let  the  portcullis  fall." 

Lord  Marmion  turned, —  well  was  his  need,  — • 
And  dashed  the  rowels  in  his  steed. 
Like  arrow  through  the  archwaj  sprung ; 
The  ponderous  grate  behind  him  rung  ^ 
To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room, 
The  bars,  descending,  razed  his  plume* 

The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies, 

Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise ; 

Nor  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 

Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim : 

And  when  Lord  Marmion  reached  his  band, 

He  halts,  and  turns  with  clinched  hand, 

And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours, 

And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 

^  Horse !  horse ! "  the  Douglas  cried,  *^  and  chase  \" 

But  soon  he  reined  his  fur3r's  pace : 
^  A  royal  messenger  he  came. 
Though  most  unworthy  of  the  name ; 
A  letter  forged  I     St.  Jude  to  speed  I 
Did  ever  knight  so  foul  a  deed  I 
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St  Marj,  mend  my  fiery  mood  I 
Old  age  ne'er  cools  the  Douglas  blood; 
I  thought  to  slay  him  where  he  stood. 
'Tis  pity  of  him,  too/Tie  cried ; 
^  Bold  can  he  speak,  and  fairly  ride, 
I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried." 
With  this  his  mandate  he  recalls, 
And  slowly  seeks  his  castle  halls. 


LXm— THK  LOVE  OF  DISPLAY. 

I'OLLXir. 

[Ohablb  Foluv  was  bom  at  Romrod,  in  Hesse-Dannstadt,  Gennany,  September  4, 
1794^  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1824,  on  account  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was 
exposed  from  hie  liberal  opinidhs,  and  died  in  January,  1840,  a  victim  of  that  fearful 
tragedy — the  burning  of  the  Lexington,  in  Long  Island  Sound.  At  the -time  of  hia 
death,  he  waa  pastor  of  a  church  in  East  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  and  he  had  previ* 
ously  been  for  some  years  profiassor  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Germany  in  th« 
university  at  Cambrid^. 

He  was  a  man  of  admirable  qualities  of  mind  and  character.  His  courage  was  of 
the  highest  temper,  and  graced  by  Christian  gentleness  and  fbrbearanoe.  He  had  a 
genergus  and  wide-embracing  philanthropy,  and  yet  was  never  neglectful  of  the  daily 
charities  and  kindnesses  of  life.  The  duties  of  his  sacred  calling  he  disc}iarged  with 
great  fidelity.  His  sermons  were  of  a  high  order,  and  his  devotional  exercises  wert 
most  fervid  and  impressive. 

Dr.  Foilen  had  also  an  excellent  understanding  and  considerable  cultivatioii. 
While  in  Germany,  he  had  been  a  teacher  of  jnrisprudeDOe,  and  his  lectures  had 
attracted  much  attention.  He  had  a  taste  and  a  ci^iadty  for  met^hysical  and  psycho* 
logical  investigations,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  made  some  progress  in  a  work 
on  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  soul.  His  English  style  Is  very  remarkable.  Not 
only  is  there  no  trace  of  foreign  idiom  in  it,  but  his  writings  m^ht  be  put  into  the 
kands  of  students  of  our  language  as  models  of  accuracy,  neatness,  and  precision. 

Dr.  pollen's  works  were  published,  after  his  death,  by  his  widow,  in  five  volumes  ; 
the  first  volume  oontaiuiug  a  memoir.  They  consist  of  sermons,  lectures,  and  ooea 
sional  discourses     The  following  extract  is  taken  from  one  of  his  sermons.] 

Is  tliere  a  parent,  or  a  friend  of  children,  that  has  not  felt 
the  pure  delight  of  beholding  in  them  the  artless,  unpremedi- 
tated, and  unconscious  expressions  of  tenderness,  confidence, 
and  love,  or  whose  heart  has  not  kindled  with  prophetic  joy, 
while  watching  the  dawn  of  reason,  and  marking  the  first  rays 
of  intellectual  light,  darting  forth  from  the  unconscious  bosom 
of  childhood?  Who  has  not  hailed  the  holy  light  of  pure 
intelligence  that  sometimes   shines   through   the  twilight  of 
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chJMiah  ignorancey  assuring  us  that  the  luminaiy  within, 
though  still  below  the  horizoxiy  is  pressing  hard  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  conscious  existence  ?  And  what  parent  is  there,  or 
what  true  friend  of  children,  whose  joj  has  not  been  maired, 
and  turned  into  sadness,  on  seeing  those  simple  expressions  of 
aSection,  those  first  fruits  of  unoonscioos  intelligence,  brought 
forward  as  a  matter  of  display,  to  court  admiration,  to  gratify 
and  stimulate  the  artificial  appetite  of  a  little  child,  that  has 
already  learned  to  prefer  the  sweetmeats  of  flattery  to  the 
home-made  bread  of  truth  ? 

Jesus  blessed  little  children,  and  said,  that  ^of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heayen."  And  this  blessing  belongs  to  every  one 
whose  heart  still  inhabits  the  native  heaven  of  its  innocence. 
That  which  was  said  of  the  great  prophet,  when  the  indwell- 
ing glory  appeared  outwardly  on  his  countenance,  that  ^  he 
wist  not  that  his  face  shone,"  is  true  also  of  the  little  child. 
It  is  true  as  long  as  the  image  of  God  is  still  shining  through 
the  features  of  innocent  childhood ;  as  long  as  the  eye,  that 
was  once  single,  has  not  learned  to  reflect  the  gaze  of  admira- 
tion, and  to  glow  with  a  feverish  thirst  for  praise. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that,  when  I  hear  well-meaning  persons 
praising  children  to  their  fapes  on  account  of  their  bright  say- 
ings and  winning  ways,  I  have  a  feeling  as  if  I  heard  the 
flattering  insinuations  of  the  serpent  in  paradise,  tainting  the 
innocent  heart  by  the  discovery  of  its  nakedness. 

Flattery  is  at  war  with  the  very  soul  of  childhood.  Under 
Mts  influence,  the  freshness  and  simplicity,  the  freedom  and 
pure  enthusiasm,  the  holy  unconcern  and  boundless  oonfldence, 
of  the  child  give  way  to  an  anxious  and  calculating  pursuit 
afler  distinction  and  applause,  until  it  destroys,  at  length, 
tliose  very  charms  of  manner  and  expression,  that  untaught 
grace  and  freedom  of  speech  and  motion,  which  make  children 
the  objects  of  flattery.  The  child  knows  now  that  his  face  is 
shining,  and  with  the  inward  reality  disappears  the  outward 
beauty  of  holiness. 

As  a  carefrQ  gardener  would  expose  the  tender  stem  of  « 
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choice  plant  to  the  fury  of  the  storm  rather  than  bare  its  root 
to  the  rajs  of  the  sun,  so  I  wOtQd  rather  see  mj  child  exposed 
to  unjust  suffering,  and  the  dangers  of  bad  example,  than  to 
the  exciting  and  enervating  influence  of  flattery. 

Flattery  tempts  man  to  begin  his  course  of  life  as  an  actor 
and  a  parasite ;  and  before  he  leaves  the  stage,  it  will  make 
him  a  stranger  in  his  home,  nay,  in  his  own  bosom,  leading  him 
on,  firom  step  to  step,  to  make  the  world  his  counsellor,  his 
confidant,  his  conscience,  and  his  Grod. 

The  love  of  display,  the  selfish  anxiety  about  the  appear- 
ance of  what  we  are  doing,  is  injurious,  not  only  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  but  in  every  occupation  whatever.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  The  apostle  advises  us,  whatever  work  oar 
hands  find  to  do,  to  do  it  with  our  might  All  our  strength 
and  attention  are  required  to  execute  the  work  we  have  in  hand 
to  the  utmost  of  our  ability.  Hence,  if  we  give  our  minds, 
which  should  be  in  our  work,  to  anxious  reflection  and  calcu- 
lation how  it  will  appear  when  it  is  done,  or  how  we  shall 
appear  when  engaged  in  doing  it,  the  performance  cannot  be 
so  perfect  and  satisfactory  as  if  it  were  the  result  of  our  undi- 
vided strength  and  attention.  I  presume  the  daily  experience 
of  every  one  of  us  will  point  out  to  him  numerous  instances 
in  support  and  illustration  of  these  remarks.  Whoever  is 
called  to  speak  in  public,  be  it  from  the  pulpit  or  at  the  bar, 
or  on  the  floor  of  a  popular  assembly,  knows,  as  well  as  those 
who  listen  to  him,  that  whenever  he  is  thinking  of  himself,  his 
words,  his  tones,  his  style  or  motions,  instead  of  giving  his 
whole  soul  to  the  subject  which  he  is  to  bring  home  to  his 
hearers,  though  he  be  possessed  of  the  highest  powers  of  elo- 
quence, he  fails  to  move  and  to  satisfy  either  his  audience  or 
himself.  While  he  is  taking  thought  about  his  delivery,  as  to 
whether  he  is  expressing  himself  in  choice  and  appropriate 
terms  and  well-built  periods,  whether  his  gestures  are  signifi- 
cant, his  tones  musical,  or  his  face  shining,  he  is  speaking  to 
the  eyes  and  ears,  and  not  to  the  understanding  and  hearts 
of  his  hearers ;  or  rather,' he  is  addressing  himself,  as  reflected 
in  his  own  self-complacency  or  his  morbid  fear. 
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1.XIV.— EXTRACT  FROM  THE  DESERTED  VILLAOE. 

OOLDSMITH. 

[OuTXR  Goldsmith  wm  bom  at  Pallas,  in  the  ooanty  of  Longford,  Ireliind,  Norem 
ber  lU,  1728,  auU  died  April  4, 1774.    Ue  was  educated  a  phydician,  but  his  real  probe 
■ion  was  that  of  a  man  of  letters.    Ills  position  in  English  literature  Is  rerj  bigh: 
indeed,  there  is  hanlly  anj  writer  who  is  so  general  a  Cavorita,  both  in  pruee  and  poetry 
A  considerable  portion  of  what  he  wrote  was  mere  taak-work  fbr  the  bookaellera,  and  Is 
of  little  value.    His  fiune  as  a  prose  writer  rests  npon  his  essays,  The  Qtixen  of  the 
World,  and  The  Yicar  of  Wakefield.    These  are  all  delightful  works,  and  the  last  Is  of 
narivalled  excellenoe.    Uis  prose  style  Is  easy  and  graoeAtI;  penetrated  with  a  charm- 
ing vein  of  humor ;  and  showing  a  most  engaging  sweetness  and  kindliness  of  nature. 
There  is  an  indescribable  fsscioation  about  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.    It  suits  all  agea 
and  all  classes  of  minds ;  and  no  book  has  woven  itself  more  extensively  into  tlie  gen- 
eral hi  art  of  both  England  and  America. 

Uis  two  principal  puems,  The  Traveller  and  The  Deserted  Tillage,  ei^oy  great  popo- 
larity,  and  deservedly  so.  Ilieir  versification  is  finished,  yet  easy  ;  diey  abound  in 
beautiful  pictures;  the  style  is  of  simple  elegance;  the  sentiments  breathe  an  nn- 
finrced  dignity ;  and  in  The  Deserted  Village,  especially,  there  is  a  mixture  of  tender- 
nesa,  pathos,  and  graceful  humw,  which  has  never  been  snrpassed.  Some  of  his 
smaller  poemn  have  also  great  merit.  He  was  the  author  of  two  good  and  socoessful 
eorae(Ues,  The  Good  Natured  Man,  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

Goldsmith's  life  was  not  wise  or  happy.  He  had  a  warm  heart  and  an  amiable  dlspo* 
dtion ;  but  he  wanted  dignity  of  character  and  strength  of  will ;  and  many  of  dioee 
who  loved  him  could  not  respect  him.  He  was  continually  committing  follies,  and 
then  repenting  them.  He  was  generous,  but  not  just ;  and  his  improvident  habits 
kept  bim  In  a  miserable  state  of  pecuniary  distress,  which  tmbitterbd,  and  perhaps 
shortened,  his  life.  His  works  abound  with  sonnd  observations  on  the  conduct  of 
life,  but  he  could  never  be  wise  for  himself. 

Goldsmith  has  been  happy  in  Us  biographers.  His  lift  has  been  written  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter  Scott,  James  Prior,  Washington  Irving,  and  John  Forster.*  The  first  Is  a  brief  and 
well-written  notice;  the  second  is  a  laborious  but  rather  heavy  book;  the  third—  by  a 
man  of  kindred  genius  — is  a  delightful  sketch  ;  and  the  last  Is  a  work  of  great  merit, 
written  in  a  generous  tonei,  and  containing  much  admirable  criticism,  as  well  as  maqy 
curious  notices  of  the  literature  and  literary  men  of  Goldsmith's  time.] 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft,  at  evening  s  close. 

Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose ; 

There,  as  I  passed  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 

The  mingling  notes  came  softened  from  below : 

The  swain  responsive  as  the  milkmaid  sung ; 

The  sober  herd  that  lowed  to  meet  their  young ;  • 

*  Author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  Lardner's  CycIo> 
pssdia,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  John  Foster,  author  of  the  essay  on  Decision  of 
Chaacter. 
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The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool ; 

The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school; 

The  watch-dog's  voice,  that  bayed  the  whispering  wind; 

And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind ;  — 

These  aU  in  sweet  concision  sought  the  shade, 

.And  filled  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 

But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail ; 

No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale, 

No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  footway  tread. 

But  all  the  bloomy  fiush  of  life  is  fied, 

All  but  yon  widowed,  solitary  thing, 

That  feebly  bends  beside  the  plashy  spring ; 

She,  wretched  matron,  forced  in  age  for  bread 

To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread. 

To  pick  her  wintry  fagot  from  the  thorn. 

To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  mom ; 

She  only  leffc  of  aU  the  harmless  train. 

The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild, 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 
The  viUage  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year ; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change,  his  place; 
UnskilM  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power. 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize. 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  aU  the  vagrant  train ; 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain ; 
The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest. 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast 
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The  ruined  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  prond, 
COaimed  kindred  there,  and  had  his  ckiuns  allowed; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away, 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done. 
Shouldered  his  crutch,  and  showed  how  fields  were  watu 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  leanied  to  g^ow. 
And  quite  forgot  their  vioes  in  their  woe* 
CSareless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan. 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began* 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  e'en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side ; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call. 
He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  ofi&pring  to  the  skies. 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid, 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismayed. 
The  reverend  champion  stood.    At  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Ck)mfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise^ 
And  his  last  Mtering  accents  whispered  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 

His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place ; 

Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway. 

And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray. 

The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man, 

With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran ; 

E'en  children  followed  with  endearing  wile. 

And  plucked  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man's  smQa 
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His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expressed ; 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distressed ; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form. 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm. 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 


LXV.— TRUE  HONESTY. 

Foiusir. 

Honesty  is  often  recommended  to  those  who  seem  mor  ] 
especially  to  need  the  recommendation,  by  the  common  saying; 
that  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy."  This  maxim  is  to  a  certain 
extent  true  and  borne  out  by  experience.  The  dishonest  man 
is  continually  undermining  his  own  credit ;  and  not  only  is 
credit  the  first  requisite  for  obtaining  the  conveniences  of  life 
which  can  be  bought  or  hired,  but  all  our  social  blessings, 
arising  fix)m  the  confidence,  esteem,  and  love  of  our  fellow- 
men,  depend  essentially  on  good  faith.  Our  conscience  and 
our  reason  fully  approve  of  a  state  of  things  that  should  secure 
the  enjoyment  of  property,  of  confidence,  esteem,  and  affection, 
to  him  who  alone  deserves  them.  So  far,  then,  the  common 
saying,  that  honesty  is  the  best  —  that  is,  the  most  profitable,  — 
policy,  has  a  good  foundation  both  in  experience  and  in  sound 
reason.  But,  like  all  the  other  current  doctrines  of  expe- 
diency which  commend  virtue  not  for  its  own  sake,  —  that  is, 
on  account  of  the  happiness  which  is  found  in  the  exercise  of 
virtue,  that  common  saying,  too,  which  makes  honesty  an 
instrument  of  policy,  is  untrue  and  mischievous  in  some  of  its 
most  important  bearings  and  consequences. 

In  the  first  place,  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  considering 
hofoesty  the  most  profitable  line  of  conduct  are  apt  to  look 
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Upon  virtue,  in  general,  as.  a  matter  of  policy  —  to  value  it 
solely  or  chiefly  in  proportion  to  the  price  it  will  bring  in 
the  market.  This  habit  of  calculating  the  interest  of  \ir< 
tue  undermines  the  moral  sensibility,  and,  by  degrees,  unfits 
the  selfish  calculator  for  that  deep  satisfaction,  arising  from 
the  simple  consciousness  of  rectitude,  which  the  truly  honest 
man  does  not  hesitate  to  purchase  with  the  loss  of  all  the 
advantages  which  the  most  successful  policy  could  have 
secured. 

But  besides  the  immoral  tendency  of  this  economical  view 
of  virtue,  it  is  not  consistent  with  facts,  with  experience,  that 
honesty  is  always  the  best,  the  most  successful,  policy.  He  is 
not  always  the  most  successful  merchant  who  in  no  instance 
deviates  from  the  strict  principles  of  honesty ;  but  rather  he 
whose  general  way  of  doing  business  is  so  fair  and  equitable, 
that  he  can,  without  much  danger,  avail  himself  of  some 
favorable  opportunity  to  make  his  fortune  by  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding which  would  have  ruined  his  credit  if  he  had  been 
so  impolitic  as  to  make  this  successful  deviation  from  duty 
the. general  line  of  his  conduct.  Again,  he  is  not  always  the 
most  prosperous  lawyer  who  never  undertakes  the  defence 
of  a  cause  which  his  conscience  condemns;  but  rather  he 
who'nev^Nf  undertakes  a  cause  so  palpably  unjust,  that  it 
cannot  be  gained  even  by  the  most  skilful  and  artful  manage* 
ment ;  while  the  power  of  making  a  bad  cause  appear  good, 
when  discreetly  employed,  is  apt  to  enhance,  rather  than  de- 
grade, his  professional  character.  Again,  he  is  not  always  the 
most  influential  politician  who  never  deviates  from  the  straight 
path  of  political  justice ;  but  rather  fie  who  goes  upon  the 
common  principle  tliat  ^aU  is  fair  in  politics,"- provided  he 
does  not  become  guilty  of  any  such  dishonesty  as  will  not  be 
])ardoned  by  his  own  party.  In  the  same  way  he  is  not  apt 
tc  be  the  most  popular  divine,  who,  regardless  both  of  the 
praise  and  of  the  censure  of  men,  declares  the  whole  counsel 
of  Qody  as  it  stands  revealed  to  his  own  mind ;  but  rather  he 
who  regards  the  signs  of  the  times  as  much  »p  ^he  hand« 
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writing  of  God^  modifying  the  plain  honest7  of  apostolifl 
preaching  with  a  politic  regard  to  the  likes  and  dislikes,  the 
passions  and  prejudices,  of  men. 

I  believe,  then,  that  experience  does  not  verify  the  common 
saying,  that  honesty  is  the  best — that  is,  the  most  profitable-^ 
policT*.  It  is  so  in  most  cases,  but  not  in  aJL  Hence  those 
who  recommend  honesty  on  the  ground  of  its  being  the  best 
policy,  advise  men  to  act  from  a  motive  which,  in  some,  per- 
haps the  most  important  cases,  may  lead  them  into  dishonesty. 
Steal  no  more  I  Cease  to  do  evil !  Learn  to  do  well  I  These 
are  the  simple  precepts  addressed  to  the  consciences  of  men, 
without  leaving  it  to  their  discretion  to  decide  in  what  CAses 
they  may  do  evil,  if  in  aU  others  they  do  welL  If  you  com- 
pare this  simple  doctrine  of  Scripture  and  of  conscience, 
which  enjoins  honesty  because  of  its  intrinsic  excellence,  with 
the  doctrine  of  worldly  wisdom,  which  recommends  honesty 
as  the  most  profitable  policy,  and  if  you  put  both  maxims  to 
the  test  of  experience,  you  will  know  by  their  fruits  which  is 
of  Grod  and  which  of  man.  In  those  cases  where  honesty  is 
in  part  the  worst  policy,  the  man  who  is  virtuous  for  virtue's 
sake  wiU  choose  to  endure  all  the  evils  connected  witk  the 
performance  of  duty,  rather  than  the  simple  consciousness  of 
guilt ;  while  in  aU  those  cases  in  which  honesty  turns  out  to 
be  the  best  policy,  the  joy  of  acting  right,  without  regard  to 
the  consequences,  exceeds  every  other  reward. 


LXVL— THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

QuABmLT  Kivnw. 

The  atmosphere  rises  above  us,  with  its  cathedral  dome, 
arching  towards  the  heavens,  to  which  it  is  the  most  familiar 
eynonyme  and  symbol.  It  floats  around  us  like  that  grand 
object  which  the  apostle  John  saw  in  his  vision  —  ^'  a  sea  of 
glass  Uke  uato  crystaL"    So  massive  is  it,  that,  when  it  hoffxia 
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to  stir,  it  tofises  about  great  ships  like  plajthings^  and  sweeps 
cities  and  forests  to  destruction  before  it.  And  jet  it  is  so 
mobile,  that  we  have  lived  years  in  it  before  we  can  be  per« 
suaded  that  it  exists  at  all ;  and  the  great  bulk  of  mankind 
never  realize  the  truth  that  they  are  bathed  in  an  ocean  of  air. 
Its  weight  is  so  enormous  that  iron  shivers  before  it,  like 
glass ;  jet  a  soap  bubble  sails  through  it  with  impunity ;  and 
the  tiniest  insect  waves  it  aside  with  its  wing. 

It  ministers  lavishl j  to  all  the  senses.  We  touch  it  not ; 
but  it  touches  us.  Its  warm  south  wind  brings  back  color  to 
the  pale  face  of  the  invalid ;  its  cool  west  winds  refresh  the 
fevered  brow,  and  make  the  blood  mantle  in  our  cheeks ;  even 
its  north  blasts  brace  into  new  vigor  the  hardj  children  of  our 
rugged  dime. 

The  e  je  is  indebted  to  it  for  all  the  magnificence  of  sunrise, 
the  full  brightness  of  middaj,  the  chastened  radiance  of  the 
« gloaming,"  and  the  '' clouds  that  cradle  near  the  setting  sun." 
But  for  it  the  rainbow  would  want  its  ^^  triumphal  arch,"  and 
the  winds  would  not  send  their  fieecj  messengers  on  errands 
round  the  heavens.  The  cold  weather  would  not  shed  its 
snow  feathers  on  the  earth ;  nor  would  drops  of  dew  gather 
on  the  "flowers.  The  kindlj  rain  would  never  fall,  nor  hail 
storm  nor  fog  diversify  the  face  of  the  skj.  Our  naked  globe 
would  turn  its  tanned  and  unshadowed  forehead  to  the  sun, 
and  one  dreary,  monotonous  blaze  of  light  and  heat  dazzle 
and  bum  up  aU  things. 

Were  there  no  atmosphere,  the  evening  sun  would  in  a 
moment  set,  and  without  warning  plunge  the  earth  in  dark- 
ness. But  the  air  keeps  in  her  hand  a  sheaf  of  his  rajs, 
and  lets  them  slip  slowlj  through  her  fingers;  so  that  the 
shadows  of  evening  gather  bj  degrees,  and  the  flowers  have 
time  to  bow  their  heads,  and  each  creature  space  to  find  a 
place  of  rest,  and  nestle  to  repose.  In  the  morning,  the  gairish 
sun  would  at  once  burst  from  the  bosom  of  night,  and  blaze 
above  the  horizon ;  but  the  air  watches  for  his  coming,  and 
sends  at  first  one  little  raj,  to  announce  his  approach,  and  thm 
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another,  and  hj  and  bj  a  handful ;  and  so  gently  draws  aside 
the  curtain  of  night,  and  slowly  lets  the  light  fall  on  the  faca 
of  the  sleeping  earth,  till  her  eyelids  open,  and,  like  man,  she 
"  goeth  forth  again  to  her  labor  till  the  evening." 


LXVn— THE  SEASONS  IN  CANADA. 

Sir  F.  B.  Head. 
[From  Tha  Emigrant,  a  oollection  of  Canadian  iketdieB  and  inddents.] 

HowEYEB  deeply  prejudiced  an  Englishman  may  be  in 
fe.vor  of  his  own  country,  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  without  admitting  that  in  both  the  north- 
em  and  southern  hemispheres  of  the  new  world,  nature  has 
not  only  outlined  her  works  on  a  larger  scale,  but  has  painted 
the  whole  picture  with  brighter  and  more  costly  colors  than 
she  has  used  in  delineating  and  in  beautifying  the  old  worldt 

The  heavens  of  America  appear  infinitely  higher,  the  sky 
is  bluer,  the  clouds  are  whiter,  the  air  is  fresher,  the  cold  ia 
intenser,  the  moon  looks  larger,  the  stars  are  brighter,  the 
thunder  is  louder,  the  lightning  is  vivider,  the  wind  is  stronger, 
the  rain  is  heavier,  the  mountains  are  higher,  the  forests  big- 
ger, and  the  plains  broader. 

In  the  continent  of  North  America,  the  climate,  compara- 
tively speaking,  regardless  of  latitude,  is  both  hot  and  cold ; 
and  thus,  for  instance,  in  Canada,  while  the  summer  is  as 
roasting  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  occasionally  as  broil« 
ing  as  that  of  the  West  Indies,  the  winter  is  that  of  the  capitals 
of  Norway  and  Sweden ;  indeed,  the  cold  of  the  Canada  winter 
must  be  felt  to  be  imagined ;  and  when  felt,  can  no  more  be 
described  by  words  than  colors  to  a  blind  man  or  music  to  a 
deaf  one. 

The  four  seasons  of  the  year  in  Canada  exhibit  pictures 
strikingly  contrasted  with  each  other. 

In  the  summer,  the  excessive  heat,  the  violent  paroxysms 
of  thunder,  the  parching  drought,  the  occasional  deluges  of 
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rain,  the  sight  of  bright  red,  bright  blue,  and  other  gandily 
plumaged  bird^^  of  the  brilliant  humming  bird,  and  of  innu- 
merable fireflies,  that  at  night  appear  like  the  reflection  upon 
earth  of  the  stars  shining  above  them  in  the  heavens,  would 
almost  persuade  the  emigrant  that  he  was  living  in  thr 
tropics. 

As  autumn  approaches,  the  various  trees  of  the  forest  as- 
sume hues  of  every  shade  of  red,  yellow,  and  brown,  of  the 
most  vivid  description.  The  air  graduallj  becomes  a  health- 
ful mixture  of  sunshine  and  frost,  and  the  golden  sunsets  are 
so  many  glorious  assemblages  of  clouds, — some  like  moun- 
tains of  white  wool,  others  of  the  darkest  hues,  —  and  of  broad 
rays  of  yellow,  of  crimson,  and  of  golden  light,  which,  without 
intermixing,  radiate  upwards  to  a  great  height  from  the  poini 
of  the  horizon,  at  which  the  deep-red  luminary  is  about  to  dis- 
appear. As  the  winter  approaches,  the  cold  daily  strengthens, 
and  before  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  the  surface  of  the 
country  become  white,  every  living  being  seems  to  become 
sensible  of  the  temperature  that  is  about  to  arrive. 

The  gaudy  birds,  humming  birds,  and  fireflies,  depart  first ; 
then  follow  the  pigeons ;  the  wild  fowl  fly  away  to  the  lakes, 
until  scarcely  a  bird  remains  to  be  seen  in  the  forest  Several 
of  the  animals  seek  refnge  in  warmer  regions ;  and  even  the 
sha^y  bear,  whose  coat  seems  warm  enough  to  resist  any 
degree  of  cold,  instinctively  looks  out  in  lime  for  a  hollow 
tree,  into  which  he  may  leisurely  climb,  to  hang  in  it  during 
the  winter  as  inanimate  as  a  flitch  of  bacon  from  the  ceiling 
of  an  English  farm  house ;  and  even  many  fishes  make  their 
deep  water  arrangements  for  not  coming  to  the  surface  of 
the  rivers  and  harbors  during  the  period  they  are  covered 
with  ice. 

Notwithstanding  the  cheerful  brightness  of  the  winter's  sun, 
I  always  felt  that  there  was  something  indescribably  appalling 
in  all  these  precautions  of  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes ;  and  yet  it 
is  with  pride  that  one  observes  that,  while  the  birds  of  the  air 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  one  after  another,  are  seen  retreating 
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before  the  approaching  winter,  like  women  and  children  before 
an  advancing  armj,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  ^tand  firm;  and 
indeed  thej  are  quite  right  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  when  the 
winter  does  arrive,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  season  of  hilarity  and 
healthful  enjoyment. 

Not  only  is  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground,  including  roads 
and  paths  of  every  description,  beautifully  macadami2ed  with 
a  covering  of  snow,  over  which  every  man's  horse,  with  tin- 
kling bells,  can  draw  him  and  his  family  in  a  sleigh,  but  every 
harbor  becomes  a  national  play-ground  to  ride  on,  and  every 
river  an  arterial  road  to  travel  on. 

In  all  directions  running  water  congeals.  The  mill  wheel 
becomes  covered  with  a  frozen  torrent,  in  which  it  remains  as 
in  a  glass  case  ;  and  I  have  even  seen  small  waterfalls  begin 
to  freeze  on  both  sides,  until  the  cataract,  arrested  in  its  fall 
by  the  power  of  heaven,  is  converted  for  the  season  into  a 
solid  mirror. 

Although  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  great  lakes  is 
very  far  below  freezing,  yet  the  restless  air,  and  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  waves,  prevent  their  congelation.  As  a  trifling  in- 
stance, however,  of  their  disposition  to  do  so,  I  may  mention 
that,  during  the  two  winters  I  was  at  Toronto,  I  made  it  a  rule^ 
from  which  I  never  departed,  to  walk  every  morning  to  the 
end  of  a  long  wooden  pier,  that  ran  out  into  the  unfrozen 
waters  of  the  lake.  In  windy  weather,  and  during  extreme 
cold,  the  water,  in  dashing  against  this  work,  rose  in  the  air ; 
but  before  it  could  reach  me  it  often  froze,  and  thus,  without 
wetting  my  doak,  the  drops  of  ice  used  to  fall  harmless  at 
my  feet 

But  although  the  great  lake,  for  want  of  a  moment's  tran- 
quillity, cannot  congeal,  yet,  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  its 
shores,  the  waves,  as  they  break  on  the  ground,  instantly 
freeze ;  and  this  operation  continuing  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  the  quiet  shingled  beach  is  converted  throughout  its 
length  into  high,  sharp,  jagged  rocks  of  ice,  over  which  it  is 
occasionally  difficult  to  dimb. 
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LXVin.— THE  FERRY. 

UBL&inDw 

IJoBAiar  Lronnfl  UHLUn>  waa  born  in  TaUngrai,  April  20^  1787.  Amemg  tiM  ttriac 
^(Mda  of  Oemany,  he  holds  a  Tory  high,  perhapi  the  Ugbeit,  place.  He  haa  vrittaa 
dramaa,  balk  ln^  odea,  and  Ijrical  pieoee.  But  few  of  hia  poema  have  haaa  tnnalatad 
into  KngUC^  \aA  theae  bare  a  dieamy  and  qdzKoal  beanty,  and  mnch  tandaniaw  of 

Many  a  year  is  in  its  grave 
Since  I  crossed  this  restless  ware ; 
And  the  evening,  bright  as  ever, 
Shines  on  rain,  rock,  and  river. 

Then  in  this  same  boat  beside 
Sat  two  comrades  old  and  tried; 
One  with  all  a  father's  troth. 
One  with  all  the  fire  of  youth* 

One  on  earth  in  silence  wroughl^ 
And  his  grave  in  silence  sought ; 
But  the  younger,  brighter  form 
Passed  in  battle  and  in  storm. 

So  whene'er  I  turn  my  eye 

Back  upon  the  days  gone  by, 

Saddening  thoughts  of  friends  come  o'er  me  -^ 

Friends  who  closed  their  course  before  me. 

But  what  binds  us,  friend  to  friend, 
But  that  soul  with  soul  can  blend  ? 
Soul-Hke  were  those  days  of  yore  — 
Let  us  walk  in  soul  once  more. 

Take,  O  boatman,  thrice  thy  fee ; 
Take,  I  give  it  willingly ; 
For,  invisible  to  thee. 
Spirits  twain  have  crossed  with  met 
20* 
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LXIX.— THE  SHIP  OF  HEAVEN. 

SOUTHET. 

[From  The  Cnrse  of  Kehama,  a  poem  illuBtrating  the  Hindoo  mythology.] 

Then  in  the  ship  of  heaven  Ereenia  *  laid 

The  waking,  wondering  maid ; 

The  ship  of  heaven,  instinct  with  thought,  displayed 

The  living  sail,  and  glides  along  the  sky. 

On  either  side,  in  wavy  tide. 

The  clouds  of  mom  along  its  path  divide ; 

The  winds,  who  swept  in  wild  career  on  high. 

Before  its  presence  check  their  chaiined  force ;    . 

The  winds,  that  loitering  lagged  along  their  course^ 

Around  the  living  bark  enamoured  play, 
Swell  underneath  the  sail,  and  sing  before  its  way. 

That  bark,  in  shape,  was  like  the  furrowed  shell, 

Wherein  the  sea  nymphs  to  their  parent  king, 

On  festal  day,  their  duteous  offerings  bring. 

Its  hue  ?     Gro  watch  the  last  green  light 
Ere  evening  yields  the  western  sky  to  night ; 

Or  fix  upon  the  sun  thy  strenuous  sight, 

Till  thou  hast  reached  its  orb  of  chrysolite. 

The  sail,  i&'om  end  to  end  displayed, 

Bent  like  a  rainbow  o'er  the  maid. 

An  angel's  head,  with  visual  eye, 

Through  trackless  space  directs  its  chosen  way ; 

Nor  aid  of  wing,  nor  foot,  nor  fin. 

Requires  to  voyage  o'er  the  obedient  sky. 

Smooth  as  the  swan,  when  not  a  breeze  at  even 

Disturbs  the  surface  of  the  silver  stream, 

Through  air  and  sunshine  sails  the  ship  of  heaven. 

*  Ereenia  is  a  Glendovect',  the  most  beautiful  of  the  good  spirits.  He  Si 
eommissioned  to  bear  Kailyal,  a  pure  and  beautiful  maiden,  to  Swerga,  one 
•f  the  Hindoo  hearens. 
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Becumbent  there,  the  maiden  glides  along 

On  her  aerial  way ; 

How  swift  she  feels  not,  though  the  swiftest  wind 

Had  flagged  in  flight  behind. 

Motionless  as  a  sleeping  babe  she  lay, 

And  all  serene  in  mind, 

Feeling  no  fear ;  for  that  ethereal  air 

With  such  new  life  and  jojance  filled  her  hearty 

Fear  could  not  enter  there ; 

For  sure  she  deemed  her  mortal  part  was  o'er, 

And  she  was  sailing  to  the  heavenly  shore, 

And  that  angelic  form,  who  moved  beside. 

Was  some  good  spirit,  sent  to  be  her  guide. 

Daughter  of  Earth !  therein  thou  deem'st  aright; 

And  never  yet  did  form  jaare  beautiful. 

In  dreams  of  night  descending  from  on  high, 

Bless  the  religious  virgin's  gifted  sight. 

Nor,  like  a  vision  of  delight, 

Bise  on  the  raptured  poet's  inward  eye. 

Of  human  form  divine  was  he. 

The  immortal  youth  of  heaven  who  floated  hj^ 

Even  such  as  that  divinest  form  shall  be, 

In  those  blest  stages  of  our  onward  race, 

When  no  infirmity. 

Low  thought,  nor  loose  desire,  nor  wasting  care 

Deface  the  semblance  of  our  heavenly  sire. 

The  wings  of  eagle  or  of  cherubim 

Had  seemed  unworthy  him  ; 

Angelic  power,  and  dignity,  and  grace 

Were  in  his  glorious  pennons ;  from  the  neck 

Down  to  the  ankle  reached  their  swelling  web^ 

Richer  than  robes  of  Tyrian  dye  that  deck 

Imperial  majesty ; 

Their  color,  like  the  winter's  moonless  sky. 

When  all  the  stars  of  midnight's  canopy 
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Shine  forth ;  or  like  the  azure  deepli^t  noon, 

Reflecting  back  to  heaven  a  brighter  blue. 

Such  was  their  tint  when  closed,  but  when  outspread. 

The  permeating  light 
Shed  through  their  substance  thin  a  varying  hue ; 

Now  bright  as  when  the  rose, 

Beauteous  as  fragrant,  gives  to  scent  and  sight, 

A  like  delight;  now  like  the  juice  that  flows 

From  Douro's  generous  vine ; 

Or  ruby,  when  with  deepest  red  it  glows ; 

Or  as  the  morning  clouds  reMgent  shine, 

When,  at  fo|ihooming  of  the  lord- of  day, 

The  orient,  like  ^  shrine. 

Kindles  as  it  receives  the  rising  ray. 

And  heralding  his  w^y. 

Proclaims  the  pres^ice  of  the  power  divine. 

Thus  glorious  were  the  wings 

Of  that  celestial  spirit,  as  he  went 

Disporting  through  his  native  element 

Nor  these  alone 

The  gorgeous  beauties  that  they  gave  to  view; 

Through  the  broad  membrane  branched  a  pliant  bone, 

Spreading  like  fibres  from  their  parent  stem ; 

Its  veins  like  interwoven  silver  shone. 

Or  as  the  chaster  hue 

Of  pearls  that  grace  some  sultan's  diadem. 

Now  with  slow  stroke  and  strong,  behold  him  smite 

The  buoyant  air,  and  now  in  gentle  flight, 

On  motionless  wing  expanded,  shoot  along. 

Through  air  and  sunshine  sails  the  ship  of ,  heaven 

Far,  far  beneath  them  lies 

The  gross  and  heavy  atmosphere  of  earth ; 

And  with  the  Swerga  gales, 

The  maid  of  mortal  birth 

At  every  breath  a  new  delight  inhales. 
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And  now  towards  its  port,  the  ship  of  heaven. 

Swift  as  a  falling  meteor,  shapes  its  flight ; 

Yet  gentl  J  as  the  dews  of  night,  that  gem 
And  do  not  bend  the  harebell's  tenderest  stem. 

Daughter  of  Earth,  Ereenia  cried,  alight; 

This  is  thy  place  of  rest,  the  Swerga  this. 
Lo,  here  my  bower  of  bliss  I 

He  fiirled  his  aznre  wings,  which  round  him  fold 

Graceftil  as  robes  of  Grecian  chief  of  old. 

The  happy  Kailyal  knew  not  where  to  gaze; 

Her  eyes  around  in  joyful  wonder  roam, 

Now  turned  upon  the  lovely  Glendoreer, 

Now  on  his  heavenly  home. 


LXX.— THE  FALLS  OF  NI^GARA. 

HowiBOir. 
[From  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  by  Jomr  Hovibon,  pnbUahed  in  Edinbnifh,  In  1821.J 

r 

Now  that  I  propose  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  I  feel  myself  threatened  with  a  return  of  those  throbs 
of  trembling  expectation  which  agitated  me  on  my  first  visit  to 
those  stupendous  cataracts ;  and  to  which  every  person  of  the 
least  sensibility  is  liable^  when  he  is  on  the  eve  of  seeing  any 
thing  that  has  strongly  excited  his  curiosity,  or  powerfully 
affected  his  imagination.  The  form  of  Niagara  Falls  is  that 
of  an  irregula)*  semicircle,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
extent.  This  is  divided  into  two  distinct  cascades,  by  the 
intervention  of  Goat  Island,  the  extremity  of  which  is  perpen- 
dicular, and  in  a  line  with  the  precipice  over  which  the  water 
is  projected.  The  cataract  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  river  is 
called  the  Horseshoe  or  Great  Fall,  from  its  peculiar  form, 
and  that  next  the  United  States,  the  American  Fall. 

The  Table  Rock,  from  which  the  Falls  of  Niagara  may  b« 
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contemplated  in  all  their  grandeur,  lies  on  an  exact  level  with 
the  edge  of  th  3  cataract  on  the  Canada  side,  and,  indeed,  forxnfl 
a  part  of  the  precipice  over  which  the  water  gushes.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  projecting  bejond  the 
cliffs  that  support  it,  like  the  leaf  of  a  table.  To  gain  this 
position,  it  is  necessary  to  descend  a  steep  bank,  and  to  follow 
a  path  that  winds  among  shrubbery  and  trees,  which  entirely 
conceal  from  the  eye  the  scene  that  awaits  him  who  traverses 
it.  When  near  the  termination  of  this  road,  a  few  steps  carried 
me  beyond  aU  these  obstructions,  and  a  magnificent  amphi- 
theatre  of  cataracts  burst  upon  my  view  with  appalling  sudden- 
ness and  majesty.  However,  in  a  moment  the  scene  was  con<« 
cealed  from  my  eyes  by  a  dense  cloud  of  spray,  which  involved 
me  so  completely  that  I  did  not  dare  to  extricate  myself.  A 
mingled  rushing  and  thundering  filled  my  ears.  I  could  see 
nothing  except  when  the  wind  made  a  chasm  in  the  spray,  and 
then  tremendous  cataracts  seemed  to  encompass  me  on  every 
side ;  while  below,  a  raging  and  foamy  gulf  of  undiscoverable 
extent  lashed  the  rocks  with  its  hissing  waves,  and  swallowed, 
under  a  horrible  obscurity,  the  smoking  floods  that  were  pre- 
cipitated into  its  bosom. 

At  first  the  sky  wsBa  obscured  by  clouds;  but  ailer  a  few 
minutes  the  sun  burst  forth,  and  the  breeze  subsiding  at  the 
same  time,  permitted  the  spray  to  ascend  perpendicularly.  A 
host  of  pyramidal  clouds  rose  majestically,  one  after  another, 
from  the  abyss  at  the  bottom  of  the  fall ;  and  each,  when  it  had 
ascended  a  little  above  the  edge  of  the  cataract,  displayed  a 
beautiful  rainbow,  which  in  a  few  moments  was  gradually 
transferred  into  the  bosom  of  the  doud  that  immediataly  suc- 
ceeded. The  spray  of  the  Great  Fall  had  extended  itself 
through  a  wide  space  directly  over  me,  and,  receiving  the  full 
influence  of  the  sun,  exhibited  a  luminous  and  magnificent 
rainbow,  which  continued  to  overarch  and  irradiate  the  spot  OQ 
which  I  stood,  while  I  enthusiastically  contemplated  the  inde- 
scribable scene. 

The  body  y£  water  which  composes  the  middle  part  of  the 
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Irreat  Fall  is  so  immense  that  it  descends  nearly  two  thirds  of 
the  space  without  being  raffled  or  broken;  and  the  solemn 
cahnness  with  which  it  rolls  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice  is 
finely  contrasted  with  the  perturbed  appearance  it  assumes 
after  having  reached  the  gulf  below.  But  the  water  towards 
each  side  of  the  fkll  is  shattered  the  moment  it  drops  over  the 
rock,  and  loses  as  it  descends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  charac- 
ter of  a  fluid,  being  divided  into  pyramidal-shaped  firagments, 
the  bases  of  which  are  turned  upwards.  The  sur&ce  of  the 
gulf  below  the  cataract  presents  a  very  singular  aspect ;  seem* 
hig,  as  it  were,  filled  with  an  immense  quantity  of  hoar  frost, 
which  is  agitated  by  small  and  rapid  undulations.  The  parti- 
cles of  water  are  dazzlingly  white,  and  do  not  apparently  unite 
together,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  seem  to  continue  for  a  time 
in  a  state  of  distinct  comminution,  and  to  repel  each  other 
with  a  thrilling  and  shivering  motion  which  cannot  easily  be 
de-scribed. 

The  noise  made  by  the  Horseshoe  Fall,  though  very  great, 
is  hr  less  than  might  be  expected,  and  varies  in  loudness 
according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  When  the  weather 
is  clear  and  frosty,  it  may  be  distinctly  heard  at  the  distance 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles — nay,  much  &rther  when  there  is  a 
steady  breeze ;  but  I  have  frequently  stood  upon  the  declivity 
of  the  high  bank  that  overlooks  the  Table  Bock,  and  distin- 
gnished  a  low  thundering  only,  which  at  times  was  altogether 
drowned  amid  the  roaring  of  the  rapids  above  the  cataract. 
In  my  opinion,  the  concave  shape  of  the  Great  Fall  explains 
this  circumstance.  The  noise  vibrates  from'  one  side  of  the 
rocky  recess  to  the  other,  and  only  a  little  escapes  frt>m  its  con- 
finement; and  even  this  is  less  distinctly  heard  than  it  would 
olherwise  be,  as  the  profusion  of  spray  renders  the  air  near  the 
cataract  a  very  indifferent  conductor  of  sound. 

The  road  to  the  bottom  of  the  fall  presents  many  more  diffi- 
culties than  that  which  leads  to  the  Table  Bock.  After  leav- 
ing the  Table  Bopk,  the  traveller  must  proceed  down  the  river 
nearly  half  a  mil^,  where  he  will  come  to  a  small  chasm  in  the 
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and  momentarilj  vanished,  only  to  give  place  to  a  suooession 
of  others  more  brilliant.  Looking  backwards  I  saw  the  Niag- 
ara River,  again  become  calm  and  tranquil,  rolling  magnifi- 
cently between  the  towering  cliffs  tliat  rose  on  either  side,  and 
receiving  showers  of  orient  dewdrops  fix)m  the  trees  that 
gracefully  overarched  its  transparent  bosom. 

The  Niagara  Falls  appear  to  the  observer  of  a  magnitude 
inferior  to  what  they  really  are,  because  the  objects  surround- 
ing do  not  bear  a  due  proportion  to  them.  The  river,  cliifs, 
and  trees  are  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  and  add  little  to 
the  composition  or  grandeur  of  the  scene ;  therefore  he  who 
contemplates  the  cataract  reduces  them  to  such  dimensions  as 
correspond  with  those  of  the  contiguous  objects ;  thus  divesting 
one  part  of  the  scene  of  a  good  deal  of  magnificence,  without 
communicating  any  additional  grandeur  to  the  other. 

There  have  been  instances  of  people  being  carried  over  the 
falls,  but  I  believe  none  of  the  bodies  ever  were  found.  The 
rapidity  of  the  river,  before  it  tumbles  down  the  precipice,  is 
BO  great,  that  a  human  body  would  certainly  be  whirled  along 
without  sinking ;  therefore  some  of  those  individuals,  to  whom 
I  allude,  probably  retained  their  senses  till  they  reached  the 
edge  of  the  cataract,  and  even  looked  down  upon  the  gulf  into 
which  they  were  the  next  moment  precipitated. 

Many  years  ago,  an  Indian,  while  attempting  to  cross  the 
river  above  the  falls  in  a  canoe,  had  his  paddle  struck  fix>m  his 
hands  by  the  rapidity  of  the  currents.  He  was  immediately 
hurried  towards  the  cataract,  and,  seeing  that  death  was  inevi- 
table,  he  covered  his  head  with  his  doak,  and  resigned  himself 
to  destruction.  However,  when  he  approached  the  edge  of  the 
cataract,  shuddering  nature  i^volted  so  strongly  that  he  was 
seen  to  start  up  and  stretch  out  his  arms;  but  the  canoe  upset^ 
and  he  was  instantly  ingulfed  amidst  the  fwrj  of  the  boiling 
Burge. 
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LXXL  — THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  POMPEIL 

IixusnuLTBD  Maqacxx  of  Akt. 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  stood  a  town  in  Italy,  at  the  fool 
of  M^unt  Vesuvius,  which  was  to  Rome  what  Brighton  or 
Hastings  is  to  London  —  a  very  fiushionabie  watering-phioe,  at 
which  Roman  gentlemen  and  members  of  the  Senate  built 
villas,  to  which  thej  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring  from  the 
fiitigues  of  business  or  the  broils  of  politics.  The  outsides  of 
all  the  houses  were  adorned  with  frescoes,  and  every  shop 
glittered  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  At  the  end  of 
each  street  there  was  a  charming  fountain,  and  any  one  who 
sat  down  beside  it  to  cool  himself  had  a  delightful  view  of 
the  Mediterranean,  then  as  beautiful,  as  blue,  and  sunny  as 
it  is  now.  On  a  fine  day,  crowds  might  be  seen  lounging  here, 
some  sauntering  up  and  down,  in  gala  dresses  of  purple,  while 
fihfcves  passed  to  and  fro,  bearing  on  their  heads  splendid 
vases ;  others  sat  on  marble  benches,  shaded  from  the  sun  by 
awnings,  and  having  before  them  tables  covered  with  wine, 
and  fruit,  and  flowers.  Every  house  in  that  town  was  a  little 
pahice,  and  every  palace  was  like  a  temple,  or  one  of  our 
great  public  buildings.  , 

Any  one  who  thinks  a  mansion  in  Belgravia*  the  acme  of 
splendor  would  have  been  astonished,  had  he  lived  in  those 
days,  to  find  how  completely  the  abodes  of  those  Roman  lords 
outshone  ^  the  stately  homes  of  England."  On  entering  the 
former,  the  visitor  passed  through  a  vestibule  decorated  with 
rows  of  pillars,  and  then  found  himself  in  the  impluviumyf  in 
which  the  household  gods  kept  guard  over  the  owner^s  treas- 
ure, which  WBS  placed  in  a  safe,  or  strong  box,  secured  with 
brass  or  iron  bands.  In  this  apartment  guests  were  received 
with  imposing  ceremony,  and  the  patron  heard  the  complaints, 

*  Belgrayia  is  a  fashionable  part  of  London. 

t  The  impluvium  was  a  room  with  an  opening  in  the  roof,  and  a  comi 
•ponding  sunken  cistern  in  the  floor  to  receive  the  rain  water. 
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supplications  and  adulations  of  his  great  band  of  clients  or 
dependants,  who  lived  on  his  smiles  and  bounty,  but  chiefly 
on  the  latter.  Issuing  thence,  the  visitor  found  himself  in  the 
tablinum,  an  apartment  paved  with  mosaic  and  decorated  with 
paintings,  in  which  were  kept  the  family  papers  and  archives. 
It  contained  a  dining  room  and  a  supper  room,  and  a  number 
of  sleeping  rooms  hung  with  the  softest  of  Syrian  cloths,  a 
'mbinet  filled  with  rare  jewels  and  antiquities,  and  sometimes 
a  fine  collection  of  paintings ;  and  last  of  all,  a  pillared  peri- 
style, opening  out  upon  the  garden,  in  which  the  finest  fruit 
hung  temptingly  in  the  rich  light  of  a  golden  sky,  and  fountains, 
which  flung  their  waters  aioflb  in  every  imaginable  form  and 
device,  cooled  the  air  and  discoursed  sweet  music  to  the  ear ; 
while  from  behind  eveiy  shrub  tliere  peeped  out  a  statue,  or 
the  bust  of  some  great  man,  carved  from  the  purest  white 
marble,  and  placed  in  charming  contrast  with  bouquets  of  rare 
flowers  springing  from  stone  vases.  On  the  gate  there  was 
Uways  the  image  of  a  dog,  and  underneath  it  the  inscription,. 
"  Beware  the  dog." 

The  frescoes  on  the  walls  represented  scenes  in  the  Greek 
legends,  such  as  ^^  The  Parting  of  Achilles  and  the  beautifiil 
MaidBriseis,"  "The Seizure ofEuropa,"" The  Battle  of  the 
Amazons,"  &c,  many  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  muse- 
um at  Naples.  The  pillars  in  this  peristyle  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken  were  encircled  with  garlands  of  flowers,  which 
were  renewed  every  morning.  The  tables  of  citron  wood 
were  inlaid  with  silver  arabesques ;  the  couches  were  of  bronze, 
gilt  and  jewelled,  and  were  furnished  with  thick  cushions  and 
tapestry,  embroidered  with  marvellous  skiU.  When  the  mas- 
ter gave  a  dinner  party,  the  guests  reclined  upon  these  cush- 
ions, washed  their  hands  in  silver  basins,  and  dried  them  with 
napkins  fringed  with  purple ;  and  having  made  a  libation  oii 
the  altar  of  Bacchus,  ate  oysters  brought  from  the  shores  of 
Britain,  kids  which  were  carved  to  the  sound  of  music,  and 
finiits  served  up  on  ice  in  the  hottest  days  of  summer ;  and 
while  the  cupbearers  filled  their  golden  cups  with  the  raresl 
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and  most  delicate  wines  in  all  the  world,  other  attendants 
crowned  them  with  flowers  wet  with  the  dew,  and  dancen 
executed  the  most  graceful  movements,  and  singers  aoeom- 
panied  hj  the  lyre  poured  forth  an  ode  of  Horace  or  of 
Anacreon. 

After  the  banquet,  a  shower  of  scented  water,  scattered 
from  invisible  pipes,  spread  perfume  over  the  apartment, 
and  every  thing  around,  even  the  oil,  and  the  lamps,  and  the 
jets  of  the  fountain,  shed  forth  the  most  grateful  odor ;  and 
suddenly  from  the  mosaic  of  the  floor  tables  of  rich  dainties, 
of  which  we  have  at  the  present  day  no  idea,  rose,  as  if  by 
magic,  to  stimulate  the  palled  appetites  of  the  revellers  into 
fresh  activity.  When  these  had  disappeared,  other  tables  suc- 
ceeded them,  upon  which  senators,  and  consuls,  and  proconsuls 
gambled  away  provinces  and  empires  by  the  throw  of  dice; 
and  last  of  all,  the  tapestry  was  suddenly  raised,  and  young 
^Is,  lightly  attired,  wreathed  with  flowers,  and  bearing  lyres 
in  their  hands,  issued  forth,  and  charmed  sight  and  hearing 
by  the  graceful  mazes  of  the  dance. 

One  day,  when  such  festivities  as  these  wero  in  full  activi^, 
Vesuvius  sent  up  a  tall  and  very  black  column  of  smoke, 
something  like  a  pine-tree ;  and  suddenly,  in  broad  noonday, 
darkness  black  as  pitch  came  over  the  scene.  There  was  a 
Gnghttal  din  of  cries,  groans,  and  imprecations,  mingled  con- 
fusedly together.  The  brother  lost  his  sister,  the  husband  his 
wife,  the  mother  her  child ;  for  the  darkness  became  so  dense 
that  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  flashes  which  every  now 
and  then  darted  forth  from  the  summit  of  the  neighboring 
mountain.  The  earth  trembled,  the  houses  shook  and  began 
to  fall,  and  the  sea  rolled  back  frt>m  the  land  as  if  terrified ; 
the  air  became  thick  with  dust ;  and  then,  amidst  tremendous 
and  awfril  noise,  a  shower  of  stones,  scons,  and  pumice  fell 
upon  the  town  and  blotted  it  out  forever. 

The  inhabitants  died  just  as  the  catastrophe  found  them-^ 
guests  in  their  banqueting  halls,  brides  in  their  chambers,  sol- 
diers at  their  post,  prisoners  in  their  dungeons,  thieves  in  their 

21  • 
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theft,  maidens  at  the  mirror,  slaves  at  the  fomitain,  traders  in 
their  shops,  students  at  their  books.  Some  people  attempted 
flight,  guided  by  some  blind  people,  who  had  walked  so  long  in 
darkness  that  no  thicker  shadows  could  ever  come  upon  them ; 
but  of  these  many  were  struck  down  on  the  way.  When,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  people  came  from  the  surrounding  country  to 
the  place,  they  found  nought  but  a  black,  level,  smoking  plain, 
sloping  to  the  sea,  and  covered  thickly  with  ashes.  Down, 
down,  beneath,  thousands  and  thousands  were  sleeping  the 
sleep  that  knows  no  waking,  with  all  their  little  pomps,  and 
vanities,  and  frivolities,  and  pleasures,  and  luxuries,  buried  with 
them. 

This  took  place  on  £he  23d  of  August,  A.  D.  79,  and  the  name 
of  the  town  thus  suddenly  overwhelmed  with  ruins  was  PompeiL 
Sixteen  hundred  and  seventeen  years  afterwards,  curious  per- 
sons began  to  dig  and  excavate  on  the  spot,  and  lo,  they 
found  the  city  pretty  much  as  it  was  when  overwhelmed.  The 
houses  were  standing,  the  paintings  were  fresh,  and  the  skele- 
tons stood  in  the  very  positions  and  the  very  places  in  which 
death  had  overtaken  their  owners  so  long  ago.  The  marks 
lefl  by  the  cups  of  the  tipplers  still  remained  on  the  counters ; 
the  prisoners  still  wore  their  fetters,  the  bellQS  their  chains  and 
bracelets ;  the  miser  held  his  hand  on  his  hoarded  coin,  and 
the  priests  were  lurking  in  the  hollow  images  of  their  gods, 
from  which  they  uttered  responses  and  deceived  the  worship- 
pers. There  were  the  altars,  with  the  blood  dry  and  erusted 
upon  them,  the  stables  in  which  the  victims  of  the  sacrifice 
were  kept,  and  the  hall  of  mysteries,  in  which  were  symboli- 
cal paintings.  The  researches  are  still  going  on,  new  wonders 
are  every  day  coming  to  light,  and  we  soon  shall  have  almost 
as  perfect  an  idea  of  a  Roman  town  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era  as  if  we  had  walked  the  streets  and  gossiped 
with  the  idle  loungers  at  the  fountains.  Pompeii  is  the  ghiNSt 
of  an  extinct  civilization  rising  up  before  us. 
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LXXIL— THE  KITTEN  AND  FALLING  LEAVES. 

WOKMWOETH. 

pViLUAK  Wordsworth  was  bom  at  Gockermouth,  \n  the  county  of  Ciimberlu4 
England,  April  7,  1770,  aud  died  April  23, 1850.  Hh  life  wa«  pa— cd  for  th«  iuo«t  part 
In  that  Iwautiful  region  of  £nglaad  where  he  waa  bora,  and  with  which  bu  much  of 
his  pi  jet  ry  is  inseparably  associated.  He  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author  la 
1793,  by  the  publication  of  a  thin  quarto  "volume  of  poeuia,  wbidi  did  b<iC  attiaet 
mnch  attention.  Indeed,  for  many  years  his  poetry  made  little  impreasion  on  tha 
^neral  public,  and  that  not  of  a  &Torable  kind.  The  Edinburgh  ReTittw  —  the  great 
authority  in  matters  of  literary  taste  —  set  its  face  against  him;  and  Wurdsworth's 
own  style  and  m2U>ner  were  so  peculiar,  aodso  unlike  those  of  the  poetry  which  waa  po|w 
alar  at  the  time,  that  lie  was  obliged  to  create  the  taste  by  which  he  himsolf  waa 
judged.  As  time  went  on,  his  influenoe  and  popularity  increased;  and  many  yean 
beftNre  his  death  he  enjoyed  a  lame  and  consideratioa  which  ia  ita  ralmnpaw  and  aerei^ 
fty  resemblea  the  uobiaiied  judgment  of  pueterity. 

Wordswurth's  popularity  has  never  been  of  that  oomprehensiTe  kind  which  Scott 
and  Byron  possessed.  lie  had  many  inteuae  admirers ;  but  there  were  also  many  who 
were  insensible  to  hi«  claims,  and  many  who  admired  him  onlj  with  qualiflcatious  and 
tin  Jtations.  And  the  sceptics  are  not  without  some  ground  to  stand  upon.  Ue  ia 
ofl«n  cold,  languid,  and  prosaic.  He  is  deficient  in  tlte  power  of  presenting  pictures ; 
aud  an  illustrated  edition  of  his  poems  would  be  hardly  possible.  He  often  attempts, 
under  the  1  lad  of  a  mistaken  theory,  to  give  poetical  interest  to  themes  which  Ue  ei^ 
tirely  out  of  the  domain  of  poetry.  He  has  no  humor,  and  no  sense  of  the  ludicrous ; 
and  many  of  his  poems  are  obnoxious  to  the  attack  of  ridicule. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  very  great  and  enduring  exoellencea.  Among  theaa 
oie  moat  careful  precision  and  accuracy  of  diction, a  minute  aoqnaintanoe  and  deep  sym- 
pathy with  nature,  power  and  tenderness  in  the  expression  of  the  domestic  aflTectioas,  a 
philosoi^ical  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  human  soul,  lofty  dignity  of  sentinMoty 
and,  in  hit*  best  pasn^^s,  a  serene,  imaginative  grandeur  i^ln  to  that  of  Milton. 

Wordsworth's  character  was  pure  and  high.  He  was  reserved  in  manner,  and  som** 
what  exclusive  in  his  tastes  and  sympathies;  but  his  friends  were  warmly  attached  to 
bim.    His  domestic  affections  were  strong  aud  deep. 

His  life  has  been  published,  since  his  decease,  by  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Christopher 
Wordsworth,  and*republished  in  this  country.  In  Goleridge's  Biographia  Literaria^ 
there  ia  an  admirable  review  of  his  poetical  genius,  in  which  praise  \f  bestow«*d  gener* 
ausly  and  discriminatingiy,  and  defects  are  pointed  out  wUh  a  loving  and  revaraat 
haad.] 

That  way  look,  my  infant,  lo  1 
What  a  pretty  baby  show ! 
See  the  kitten  on  the  wall, 
Sporting  with  the  leaves  that  fall  — 
Withered  leaves,  one,  two,  and  three^ 
From  the  lofty  elder  tree ! 
Through  the  calm  and  frosty  air 
*  Of  this  morning  bright  and  fair. 
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Eddying  roiind  and  round,  ihej  nnk 
Softlj,  slowly ;  one  might  think. 
From  the  motions  that  are  made. 
Every  little  leaf  conveyed 
Sylph  or  Mry,  hither  tending, 
To  this  lower  world  descending, 
Each  invisible  and  mnte 
In  his  wavering  parachute. 

But  the  kitten,  how  she  starts, 
Crouches,  stretches  paws,  and  dartf 
First  at  one  and  then  its  feUow, 
Just  as  light  and  just  as  yellow ! 
There  are  many  now ;  now  one ; 
Now  they  stop,  and  there  are  none  $ 
What  intenseness  of  desire 
In  her  upward  eye  of  fire ! 
With  a  tiger  leap  half  way 
How  she  meets  the  coming  prey, 
Lets  it  go  as  fast,  and  then 
Has  it  in  her  power  again  I 
How  she  works  with  three  or  four, 
Like  an  Indian  conjurer ! 
Quick  as  he  in  feat  of  art, 
Far  beyond  in  joy  of  heart 
Were  her  antics  played  in  the  eye 
Of  a  thousand  standers-by, 
Clapping  hands,  with  shout  and  staic^ 
What  would  little  Tabby  care 
For  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd  — 
Over  happy  to  be  proud. 
Over  wealthy  in  the  treasure 
Of  her  own  exceeding  pleasure? 

•Tis  a  pretty  baby-treat ; 
Nor  I  deem  for  me  unmeet : 
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Here,  for  neither  babe  nor  me. 
Other  pbijinate  can  I  see*  ^ 

Of  the  countless  living  things 
That  with  stir  of  feet  and  wing% 
In  the  sun,  or  under  shade, 
Upon  bough  or  grassy  blade. 
And  with  busy  revellings, 
Chirp,  and  song,  and  murmuringBy 
Made  this  orchard's  narrow  space. 
And  this  vale,  so  blithe  a  place. 
Multitudes  are  swept  away, 
Never  more  to  breathe  the  day : 
Some  are  sleeping ;  some  in  bands 
Travelled  into  distant  lands ; 
Others  slunk  to  moor  and  wood, 
Farfirom  human  neighborhood; 
And,  among  the  kinds  that  keep 
With  us  closer  feUowship, 
With  us  openly  abide, 
All  have  laid  their  mirth  aside. 

Where  is  he — that  giddy  sprite, 

Blue-cap,  with  his  colors  bright. 

Who  was  blest  as  bird  could  be. 

Feeding  in  the  apple  tree ; 

Made  such  wanton  spoil  and  Tout, 

Turning  blossoms  inside  out ; 

Hung,  —  head  pointing  towards  the  ground^  «» 

Fluttered,  perched  into  a  round. 

Bound  himself,  and  then  unbound ; 

Lithest,  gaudiest  harlequin ; 

Prettiest  tumbler  ever  seen ; 

Light  of  heart  and  light  of  limb ; 

What  is  now  become  of  him  ? 

Lambs,  that  through  the  mountains  went 

Frisking,  bleating  merriment, 
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When  the  year  was  in  its  prime, 
They  are  sobered  by  this  time. 
If  you  look  to  vale  or  hill, 
If  you  listen,  all  is  still, 
Save  a  little  neighboring  rill 
That  from  out  the  rocky  ground 
Strikes  a  solitary  sound. 
Vainly  glitter  hill  and  plain, 
And  the  air  is  calm  in  vain ; 
Vainly  morning  spreads  the  lure 
Of  a  sky  serene  and  pure ; 
Creature  none  can  she  decoy 
Into^open  sign  of  joy ; 
Is  it  that  they  have  a  fear 
Of  the  dreary  season  near? 
Or  that  other  pleasures  be 
Sweeter  even  than  gayety  ? 


LXXm.— THE  PLAY  AT  VENICE. 

Arontxous. 

[This  story  rebukes  in  a  striking  and  dramatic  manner  the  injnstioe  of  nattonil 
prcjudioe.    There  are  one  or  two  considerations  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  written  many  years  ago,  while  Venice  was  yet  an  indeprnd* 
0Dt  state,  and  before  Germany  had  produced  the  great  number  of  scientific  and  litei^ 
ary  men  who,  during  the  present  century,  hare  done  her  so  mneh  honor.  At  tht 
present  time,  no  one  would  think  it  worth  while  to  write  a  story  in  order  to  Tindicat* 
the  lutelleetua]  claims  of  Ctorinany. 

In  tt^  onzt  piece,  in  order  to  make  the  lesson  more .  eft»etlTe,  the  contrast  between 
the  Gktrmans  and  the  Italians  is  somewhat  caricatured,  to  the  disadTantage  of  the  lat- 
ter. Italy  has  declined  from  her  former  state,  but  she  does  produce  better  things  than 
dancing  dogs.] 

Some  years  since,  a  Grerman  prince,  making  a  tour  of  En« 
xope,  stopped  at  Venice  for  a  short  period.  It  was  the  dose 
of  summer ;  the  Adriatic  was  calm,  the  nights  were  lovely, 
and  the  Venetian  women  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  Jthose  deli- 
doos  spirits  that,  in  their  climate,  rise  and  fall  with  the  com- 
ing and  the  departure  of  the  finest  season  of  the  year.    Every 
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BsLj  was  gi^  ^1  bj  the  illustrious  stranger  to  remaFch  among 
the  records  and  antiquities  of  this  singular  citj,  and  every 
night  to  parties  on  the  River  Brenta.  When  the  morning  was 
nigh,  it  was  the  custom  to  return  from  the  water  to  sup  at 
4ome  of  the  palaces  of  the  nobility. 

In  the  commencement  of  his  intercourse,  aU  national  dis- 
tinctions were  carefully  suppressed ;  but,  as  his  intimacy  in* 
creased,  he  was  forced  to  see  the  lurking  vanity  of  the  Ital- 
ians breaking  out.  One  of  its  most  frequent  exhibitions  was 
in  the  little  dramas  that  wound  up  these  stately  festivals. 
The  wit  was  constantly  sharpened  by  some  contrast  of  the 
Italian  and  the  Grerman,  some  slight  aspersions  on  Teutonic 
rudeness,  some  remark  on  the  history  of  a  people  untouched 
by  the  elegance  of  southern  manners.  The  sarcasm  was 
conveyed  with  Italian  grace,  and  the  offence  softened  by  its 
humor.  It  was  obvious  that  the  only  retaliation  must  be 
humorous. 

At  length  the  prince,  on  point  of  taking  leave,  invited  his 
entertainers  to  a  farewell  supper.  He  drew  the  conversation 
to  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  Italians,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
Venetians,  acknowledged  the  darkness  in  which  Grermany  had 
been  destined  to  remain  so  long,  and  looked  forward  with  infi- 
nite sorrow  to  the  comparative  opinion  of  posterity  upon  the 
country  to  which  so  little  of  its  gratitude  must  be  due.  ^'  But| 
my  lords,"  said  he,  "  we  are  an  emulous  people,  and  an  exam- 
ple like  yours  cannot  be  lost,  even  upon  a  Grerman.  I  have 
been  charmed  with  your  dramas,  and  have  contrived  a  Httle 
arrangement  to  give  one  of  our  country,  if  you  will  follow  me  to 
the  great  halL"  The  company  rose  and  followed  him  through 
the  splendid  suit  of  Venetian  apartments  to  the  hall,  which 
was  fitted  up  as  a  German  bam. 

The  aspect  of  the  theatre  produced  first  surprise,  and  next 
a  universal  smile.  It  had  no  resemblance  to  the  gilded  and 
sculptured  saloons  of  their  own  sumptuous  little  theatrest 
However,  it  was  only  so  much  the  more  Teutonic.  The  cup« 
tain  drew  up.    The  surprise  rose  into  loud  laughter,  even 
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among  the  Venetians,  who  have  been  seldom  betrayed  intu 
any  thing  beyond  a  smile  for  generations  together. 

The  stage  was  a  temporary  erection,  rude  and  uneven.  The 
scenes  represented  a  wretched  and  irregular  street,  scarcely 
lighted  by  a  few  twinkling  lamps,  and  looking  the  fit  haunt  of 
robbery  and  assassination.  On  a  narrow  view,  some  of  the 
noble  spectators  began  to  think  it  had  some  resemblance  to  an 
Italian  street,  and  actually  discovered  in  it  one  of  the  leading 
streets  of  their  own  famous  city.  But  the  play  wv-as  on  a 
Grerman  story ;  they  were  under  a  German  roof.  The  street 
was,  notwithstanding  its  ill-omened  similitude,  of  course,  Ger- 
man. The  street  was  solitary.  At  length,  a  traveller,  a 
Grerman,  with  pistols  in  a  belt  round  his  waist,  and  apparent- 
ly exhausted  by  his  journey,  came  pacing  along.  He  knocked 
at  several  doors,  but  could  obtain  no  admission.  He  then 
wrapped  himself  up  in  his  doak,  sat  down  on  a  fragment  of 
a  monument,  and  soliloquized. 

"  Well,  here  have  I  come ;  and  this  is  my  reception.  All 
palaces,  no  inns ;  all  nobles,  and  not  a  man  to  tell  me  where 
I  can  lie  down  in  comfort  or  in  safety.  WeU,  it  cannot  be 
helped.  A  German  does  not  much  care;  campaigning  has 
hardened  us.  Hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and  cold,  dangers  of 
war  and  the  roads,  are  not  very  formidable,  after  what  we 
have  had  to  work  through  firom  Neither  to  son.  Loneliness, 
however^  is  not  so  well,  unless  a  man  can  labor  or  read. 
Bead !  that's  true ;  come  out,  Zimmermann."  *  He  took  a  vol- 
ume from  his  pocket,  moved  nearer  to  the  decaying  lamp,  and 
soon  seemed  absorbed. 

Another  form  soon  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  A 
long,  light  figure  came  with  a  kind  of  visionary  movement 
from  behind  the  monument,  surveyed  the  traveller  with  keen 
curiosity,  listened  with  apparent  astonishment  to  his  words, 
and  in  another  moment  had  fixed  itself  gazing  over  his  shoul« 
der  on  the  volume.    The  eyes  of  this  singular  being  wandered 

*  Author  of  a  popular  work  on  solitude. 
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rapidly  over  the  page,  and  when  it  was  turned,  they  were 
lifted  to  heaven  with  the  strongest  expression  of  wonder.  The 
German  was  weary ;  his  head  soon  drooped  over  his  stady, 
and  he  closed  the  book. 

**  What,"  said  he,  rising  and  stretching  his  limbs,  ^is  there 
ho  one  stirring  in  this  comfortless  place  ?  Is  it  not  near  day?  " 
He  took  out  his  repeater,  and  touched  the  pendant ;  it  struck 
four.  His  mysterious  attendant  had  watched  him  narrowly ; 
the  repeater  was  traversed  over  with  an  eager  gaze;  but 
when  it  struck,  delight  was  mingled  with  the  wonder  that  had 
till  then  filled  its  pale,  intelligent  countenance.  ^  Four  o'clock,** 
said  the  German;  ^in  my  oountiy,  half  the  world  would  be 
thinking  of  going  to  their  day's  work  by  this  time.  In  an- 
other hour,  it  will  be  sunrise.  Well,  then,  FU  do  you  a  ser- 
vice, you  nation  of  sleepers,  and  make  you  open  your  eyes.** 
He  drew  out  one  of  his  pistols,  and  fired  it.  The  attendant 
form  still  hovering  behind  him  had  looked  curiously  upon  the 
pistol,  but  on  its  going  ofi^,  started  back  in  terror,  and  with  a 
loud  cry  that  made  the  traveller  turn. 

^  Who  Are  you  ?  "  was  his  greeting  to  this  strange  intruder. 

"  I  will  not  hurt  you,"  was  the  answer. 

^  Who  cares  about  that  ?  "  was  the  Grerman's  retort ;  and  he 
-pulled  out  the  other  pistol. 

^  My  friend,"  said  the  figure,  ^  even  that  weapon  of  thun- 
der and  lightning  cannot  reach  me  now ;  but  if  you  would 
know  who  I  am,  let  me  entreat  you  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  a 
moment ;  you  seem  a  man  of  extraordinary  powers." 

^  Well,  then,"  said  the  Grerman,  in  a  gentler  voice,  "  if  yon 
come  as  a  fiiend,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  information ;  it 
is  the  custom  of  our  countiy  to  deny  nothing  to  those  who  love 
to  learn." 

The  former  sighed  deeply,  and  murmured,  "  And  yet  you 
are  a  Teuton.  But  you  were  just  reading  a  little  case  of 
strange,  and  yet  most  interesting  figures;  was  it  a  man* 
nscript?" 

^  No,  it  was  a  printed  book." 

22 
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<* Printed?  Wliat  is  printing?  I  never  heard  but  of 
irriting." 

''  It  is  an  art  bj  which  one  man  can  give  to  the  world,  in 
one  day,  as  much  as  three  hundred  could  give  by  writing,  and 
in  a  character  of  superior  deamoss,  correctness,  and  beaaty ; 
one  by  which  books  are  made  universal,  and  literature 
eternal." 

^Admirable,  glorious  art!"  said  the  inquirer;  ''who  was 
its  illustrious  inventor?" 

«  A  German." 

''  But  another  question.  I  saw  you  look  at  a  most  curious 
instrument,  traced  with  figures ;  it  sparkled  with  diamonds ; 
but  its  greatest  wonder  was  its  sound.  It  gave  the  hour  with 
miraculous  exactness,  and  the  strokes  were  followed  by  tones 
superior  to  the  sweetest  music  of  my  day." 

"  That  was  a  repeater." 

**  How  ?  When  I  had  the  luxuries  of  the  earth  at  my  com- 
mand, I  had  nothing  to  tell  the  hour  better  than  the  clep'sydra* 
and  the  sun-dial.  But  this  must  be  incomparable,  firom  its  fa- 
cility of  being  carried  about,  from  its  suitableness  to  all  hours^ 
and  from  its  exactness.  It  must  be  an  admirable  guide  even  to 
a  higher  knowledge.  All  depends  upon  the  exactness  of  time. 
It  may  assist  navigation  and  astronomy.  What  an  invention  I 
Whose  was  it?     He  must  be  more  than  man." 

"  He  was  a  Grerman." 

''  What,  still  a  barbarian !  I  remember  his  nation.  I  onoe 
saw  an  auxiliary  legion  (^  them  marching  towards  Rome. 
They  were  a  bold  and  brave,  blue-eyed  troop.  The  whole 
city  poured  out  to  see  those  northern  Warriors ;  but  we  looked 
on  them  only  as  savages.  I  have  one  more  question,  the  most 
interesting  of  all.  I  saw  you  raise  your  hand  with  a  small 
truncheon  in  it;  in  a  moment,  something  rushed  out  that 
seemed  a  portion  of  the  fire  of  the  clouds.  Were  they  thun- 
der and  lightning  that  I  saw  ?     Did  they  obey  your  comnumd  1 

*  The  clepsydra  was  a  contrivance  which  measured  time  by  the  mnning 
wat  of  water. 
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Was  that  truncheon  a  talisman  ?  And  are  jou  a  mighty  magi* 
eian?  Was  that  truncheon  a  sceptre  commanding  the  ele- 
ments ?     Ar6  70U  a  god  ?  " 

The  strange  inquirer  had  drawn  back  gradually  as  his  feel- 
ings rose.  Curiosity  was  now  solemn  wonder,  and  he  stood 
gazing  in  an  attitude  that  mingled  awe  with  devotion.  The 
German  felt  the  sensation  of  a  superior  presence  growing  on 
himself  as  he  looked  on  the  fixed  countenance  of  this  mysteri- 
ous  being.  It  was  in  that  misty  blending  of  light  and  dark- 
D(.'ss  which  the  moon  leaves  as  it  sinks  just  before  mom. 
There  was  a  single  hue  of  pale  gray  in  the  east,  that  touched 
its  visage  with  a  chill  light ;  the  moon,  resting  broadly  on  the 
horizon,  was  setting  behind ;  the  figure  seemed  as  if  it  were 
standing  in  the  orb.  Its  arms  were  lifted  towards  heaven, 
and  the  light  came  through  its  drapery  .with  the  mild  splendor 
of  a  vision ;  but  the  German,  habituated  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
*^  perils  by  fiood  and  field,"  shook  off  his  brief  alarm,  and  pro- 
ceeded calmly  to  explain  the  source  of  this  miracle.  He  gave 
a  slight  detail  of  the  machinery  of  the  pistol,  and  alluded  to 
the  history  of  gunpowder. 

^  It  must  be  an  effective  instrument  in  the  hands  of  man 
for  either  good  or  ill,"  said  the  former.  '^  How  much  it  must 
change  the  nature  of  war !  How  much  it  must  influence  the 
fate  of  nations  I  By  whom  was  this  wondrous  secret  revealed 
to  the  inhabitants  of  earth?" 

«  A  German." 

The  form  seemed  suddenly  to  enlarge;  its  feebleness  of  voice 
was  gone ;  its  attitude  was  irresistibly  noble.  Before  it  uttered 
a  word,  it  looked  as  if  it  were  made  to  persuade  and  command. 
Its  outer  robe  had  been  flung  away ;  it  stood  with  an  antique 
dress  of  brilliant  white,  gathered  in  many  folds,  and  edged 
with  a  deep  border  of  purple ;  a  slight  wreath  of  laurel,  of 
dazzling  grt'en,  was  on  its  brow.  It  looked  like  the  genius  of 
eloquence.  "  Stranger,"  it  said,  pointing  to  the  Apennines, 
which  were  then  beginning  to  be  marked  by  the  twilighty 
« eighteen  hundred  years  have  passed  since  I  was  the  glory 
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of  all  beyond  those  monntains.  Eighteen  hundred  years  havo 
passed  into  the  great  flood  of  eternity  since  I  entered  Borne 
in  triumph,  and  was  honored  as  the  leading  mind  of  the  great 
intellectual  empire  of  the  world.  But  I  knew  nothing  of 
those  things.  I  was  a  child  to  you ;  we  were  all  children  to 
the  discoverers  of  those  glorious  potencies.  But  has  Italy  not 
been  still  the  mistress  of  mind  ?  She  was  then  first  of  the 
first ;  has  she  not  kept  her  superiority  ?  Show  me  her  noble 
inventions.  I  must  soon  sink  &om  the  earth ;  let  me  learn 
still  to  love  my  country." 

The  listener  started  back — "  Who,  what  are  you  ?  " 

<<  I  am  a  spirit ;  I  was  Cicero.  Show  me,  by  the  love  of  a 
patriot,  what  Italy  now  sends  out  to  enlighten  mankind  ?  " 

The  German  looked  embarrassed ;  but  in  a  moment  after, 
he  heard  the  sound  of  a  pipe  and  tabor.  He  pointed  in 
silence  to  the  narrow  street  from  which  the  interruption  came. 
A  ragged  figure  tottered  out  with  a  barrel  organ  at  his  back, 
a  frame  of  puppets  in  his  hand,  a  hurdy-gurdy  round  his  neck, 
and  a  string  of  dancing  dogs  in  his  train.  Cicero  uttered  but 
one  sigh  —  "Is  this  Italy  I "     The  Grerman  bowed  his  head. 

The  organ  struck  up,  the  dogs  danced,  the  Italian  capered 
round  them.  Cicero  raised  his  broad  gaze  to  heaven.  '*  These 
the  men  of  my  country  I  These  the  orators,  the  poets,  the 
patriots  of  mankind !  What  scorn  and  curse  of  Providence 
can  have  fallen  upon  them ! "  As  he  gazed,  tears  suddenly 
sufiused  his  eyes;  the  first  sunbeam  struck  across  the  spot 
where  he  stood ;  a  purple  mist  rose  around  him,  and  he  was 
gone. 

The  Venetians,  with  one  accord,  started  from  their  seats 
and  rushed  out  of  the  hall.  The  prince  and  his  suite  had 
previously  arranged  every  thing  for  leaving  the  city,  and  they 
were  beyond  the  Venetian  territory  by  sunrise.  Another 
night  in  Venice,  they  would  have  been  on  their  way  to  the 
other  world. 
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LXXIV.— THE  DEAN  OF  BADAJOS. 


[Tha  origfauJ  of  this  itoary,  which  Hhutcmtai  tha  truth,  that  tha  wedi  of  i 
■ften  lie  dormaiit  in  the  heart  till  tliey  are  called  forth  by  the  ranahine  of  proeperity. 
Is  tmnd  in  the  Oonde  Lneaaor,  a  Spanish  work,  conristing  of  tales,  aneodotes,  and 
i^Qtognea,  written  in  the  finirteenth  esntniy  by  Dear  ^uav  IfAinnx,  a  noUeaaa  of  tha 
blood  rc^  of  Oastile  and  Leon.] 

The  dean  of  the  cathedral  of  Badajos  *  was  more  learned 
than  all  the  doctors  of  Salamanca,  Coimhra,  and  Alcala  united ; 
he  understood  all  languages,  living  and  dead,  and  was  perfect 
master  of  every  science,  divine  and  human,  except  that,  unfor- 
tunately,  he  had  no  knowledge  of  magic  He  was  inconsolable 
when  he  reflected  upon  his  ignorance  in  that  sublime  art,  till 
he  was  told  that  a  very  able  magician  resided  in  the  suburbs 
of  Toledo,  named  Don  Torribio.  He  immediately  saddled  his 
mule,  departed  for  Toledo,  and  alighted  at  the  door  of  no  veiy 
superb  dwelling,  the  habitation  of  that  great  man.  ''Most 
reverend  magician,"  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  sage, 
**  I  am  the  Dean  of  Badajos.  The  learned  men  of  Spain  allow 
me  to  be  their  superior;  but  I  am  come  to  request  of  you  a 
much  greater  honor — that  of  becoming  your  pupil.  Deign  to 
initiate  me  in  the  mysteries  of  your  art,  and  doubt  not  but  you 
shall  receive  a  grateful  acknowledgment,  suitable  to  the  benefit 
conferred,  and  your  own  extraordinary  merit" 

Don  Torribio*  was  not  very  polite,  though  he  valued  himself 
on  being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  highest  company  below. 
He  told  the  dean  he  was  welcome  to  seek  elsewhere  for  a  mas- 
ter ;  for  that,  for  his  part,  he  was  weary  of  an  occupation  that 
produced  compliments  and  promises,  and  that  he  should  but 
dishonor  the  occult  sciences  by  prostituting  them  to  the 
ungrate^. 

*^  To  the  ungrateful!"  exclaimed  the  dean.    ^  Has  then  the 

*  Pronounced  Badahotf^  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  and  the  k 
strongly  aspirated. 

22* 
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great  Don  Torribio  met  with  persons  who  have  proved  angrate- 
ful  ?  and  can  he  so  far  mistake  me  as  to  rank  me  with  such 
monsters  ?  "  He  then  repeated  all  the  maxims  and  apothegms 
which  he  had  read  on  the  subject  of  gratitude,  and  every  refined 
sentiment  his  memory  could  furnish.  In  short,  he  talked  so 
well,  that  the  conjurer,  after  having  considered  a  moment,  con- 
fessed that  he  could  refuse  nothing  to  a  man  of  such  abilitiesj 
and  so  ready  at  pertinent  quotations. 

^  Jadnta,"  said  Don  Torribio  to  his  old  woman,  ^  lay  down 
two  partridges  to  the  fire.  I  hope  my  friend  the  dean  will  do 
me  the  honor  to  sup  with  me  to-night*'  At  the  same  time  he 
took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  into  the  cabinet ;  when  here, 
he  touched  his  forehead,  and  uttered  three  magic  and  mysteri- 
ous words.  Then,  without  further  preparation,  he  began  to 
explain,  with  all  possible  perspicuity,  the  introductory  elements 
of  his  profound  science.  The  new  disciple  listened  with  an 
attention  which  scarcely  permitted  him  to  breathe  ;  when  on  a 
sudden  Jacinta  entered,  followed  by  a  little  old  man  in  mon- 
strous boots,  and  covered  with  mud  up  to  the  neck,  who  desired 
to  speak  with  the  dean  on  very  important  business.  This  was 
the  postilion  of  his  unde,  the  bishop  of  Badajos,  who  had  been 
sent  express  afler  him,  and  who  had  galloped  without  ceasing, 
quite  to  Toledo,  before  he  could  overtake  him.  He  came  to 
bring  him  information  that,  some  hours  after  his  departure,  his 
grace  had  been  attacked  by  so  violent  an  apoplexy  that  the 
most  terrible  consequences  were  to  be  apprehended.  The  dean 
heartily  (that  is,  inwardly,  so  as  to  occasion  no  scandal) 
execrated  the  disorder,  the  patient,  and  the  courier,  who  had 
certainly  all  three  chosen  the  most  impertinent  time  possible. 
He  dismissed  the  postilion,  bidding  him  make  haste  back  to 
Badsgos,  whither  he  would  presently  follow  him,  and  instantly 
returned  to  his  lesson,  as  if  there  were  no  such  things  as  either 
uncles  or  apoplexies. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  dean  again  received  news  from 
Badigos ;  but  this  was  worth  hearing.     The  principal  chanter 
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and  two  old  canons  came  to  infonn  him  that  his  nncle,  the 
right  reverend  bishop,  had  been  taken  to  heaven  to  receive  the 
reward  of  his  pietj ;  and  the  chapter,  canonically  assembled, 
had  chosen  him  to  fill  the  vacant  bishopric,  and  humblj  re- 
quested he  would  console  bj  his  presence  the  afflicted  church 
of  Badajos,  now  become  his  spiritual  bride. 

Don  Torribio,  who  was  present  at  this  harangue,  endeavored 
to  derive  advantage  from  what  he  had  heard ;  and  taking  aside 
the  new  bishop,  after  having  paid  him  a  well-turned  compli- 
ment on  his  promotion,  proceeded  to  inform  him  that  he  had  a 
son,  named  Benjamin,  possessed  t>f  much  ingenuity,  and  good 
inclination,  but  in  whom  he  had  never  perceived  any  taste  or 
talent  for  the  occult  sciences.  He  had  therefore,  he  said, 
advised  him  to  turn  his  attention  and  thoughts  towards  the 
church;  and  he  had  now,  he  thanked  H<*-aven,  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  him  commended  as  one  of  the  most  deserving  divines 
among  all  the  clergy  of  Toleda  He  therefore  took  the  liberty 
most  humbly  to  request  his  grace  to  bestow  on  Don  Benjamin 
the  deanery  of  Badajos,  which  he  could  not  retain  together 
with  his  bishopric. 

^I  am  very  unfortunate,"  replied  the  prelate,  apparently 
somewhat  embarrassed;  "you  wiU,  I  hope,  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe,  that  nothing  could  give  me  so  great  a  pleasure  as  to 
oblige  you  in  every  request ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  have  a  cousin 
to  whom  I  am  heir,  an  old  ecclesiastic,  who  is  good  for  nothing 
but  to  be  a  dean,  and  if  I  do  not  bestow  on  him  this  benefice, 
I  must  embroil  myself  with  my  family,  which' would  be  any 
thing  but  agreeable.  But,"  continued  he  in  an  affectionate 
manner,  "will  you  not  accompany  me  to  Badajos?  Can  you 
be  so  cruel  as  to  forsake  me  at  a  moment  when  it  is  in  my 
power  to  be  of  service  to  you  ?  Be  persuaded,  my  honored 
master,  we  will  go  together.  Think  of  nothing  but  the  im- 
provement of  your  pupil,  and  leave  me  to  provide  for  Don 
Benjamin ;  nor  doubt  but  sooner  or  later  I  will  do  more  for 
him  than  you  expect.    A  paltry  deanery  in  the  remotest  part 
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of  Estramadnra  is  not  a  benefice  suitable  to  the  son  of  such  a 
man  as  yourself." 

The  canon  law  would,  no  doubt,  have  construed  the  prelate's 
oflTer  into  simony.  The  proposal,  however,  was  accepted ;  nor 
was  any  scruple  made  by  either  of  those  two  very  intelligent 
persons.  Don  Torribio  followed  his  illustrious  pupil  to  BadajoSy 
where  he  had  an  elegant  apartment  assigned  him  in  the  epis- 
copal palace,  and  was  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  by  the 
diocese  as  the  favorite  of  his  grace,  and  a  kind  of  grand  vicar. 
Under  the  tuition  of  so  able  a  master,  the  bishop  of  Badajos 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  occult  sciences.  At  first  he  gave 
himself  up  to  them  with  an  ardor  which  might  appear  exces- 
sive ;  but  this  iotemperance  grew  by  degrees  more  moderate, 
and  he  pursued  them  with  so  much  prudence  that  his  magical 
studies  never  interfered  with  his  more  important  duties.  He 
was  well  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  maxim,  very  important  to 
be  remembered  by  ecclesiastics,  whether  addicted  to  sorcery, 
or  only  philosophers  and  admirers  of  literature — that  it  is  not 
sufiicient  to  assist  at  learned  nocturnal  meetings,  or  adorn  the 
mind  with  embellishments  of  human  science,  but  that  it  is  also 
the  duty  of  divines  to  point  out  to  others  the  way  to  heaven, 
and  plant  in  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  wholesome  doctrino 
and  Christian  morality.  Regulating  his  conduct  by  these  com- 
mendable principles,  this  learned  prelate  was  celebrated 
throughout  Christendom  for  his  merit  and  piety,  and  when 
he  least  expected  such  an  honor,  was  promoted  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Compostella.  The  people  and  clergy  of  Badajos 
lamented,  as  may  be  supposed,  an  event  by  which  they  were 
deprived  of  so  worthy  a  pastor ;  and  the  canons  of  the  cathe- 
dral, to  testify  their  respect,  unanimously  conferred  on  him  the 
honor  of  nominating  his  successor. 

Don  Torribio  did  not  neglect  so  alluring  an  opportunity  to 
provide  for  his  son.  He  requested  the  bishopric  of  the  new 
archbishop,  and  was  refused  with  all  possible  politeness.  He 
had,  he  said,  the  greatest  veneration  for  his  old  master,  and 
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was  both  sorry  and  ashamed  it  was  not  m  his  power  to  grant 
a  thing  which  appeared  so  very  a  trifle;  but,  in  fact,  Don 
Ferdinand  de  Lara,  constable  of  Castile,  had  asked  the 
bishopric  for  his  son;  and  though  he  had  never  seen  that 
nobleman,  he  had,  he  said,  some  secret,  important,  and  what 
was  more,  very  ancient  obligations  to  him.  It  was  therefore 
an  indispensable  duty  to  prefer  an  old  benefactor  to  a  new  one. 
But  Don  Torribio  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  at  this  proof  of 
liis  justice ;  as  he  might  learn  from  that  what  he  might  expect 
when  his  turn  arrived,  which  should  certainly  be  on  the  first 
opportunity.  This  statement  concerning  the  ancient  obligations 
of  the  archbishop,  the  magician  had  the  goodness  to  believe ; 
and  rejoiced,  as  much  as  he  was  able,  that  his  interests  were 
sacrificed  to  those  of  Don  Ferdinand. 

Nothing  was  now  thought  of  but  preparations  for  their  de- 
parture to  Gompostella,  where  they  were  to  reside.    These, 
however,  were  scarcely  worth  the  trouble,  considering  the  short 
time  they  were  destined  to  remain  there ;  for  at  the  end  of  a 
few  months  one  of  the   pope's  chamberlains  arrived,  who 
brought  the  archbishop  a  cardinal's  cap,  with  an  epistle  con- 
ceived in  the  most  respectful  terms,  in  which  his  holiness 
invited  him  to  assist  by  his  counsel  in  the  government  of  the 
Christian  world ;  permitting  him  at  the  same  time  to  dispose 
of  his  mitre  in  favor  of  whom  he  pleased.     Don  Torribio  was 
not  at  Compostella  when  the  courier  of  the  holy  father  arrived. 
He  had  been  to  see  his  son,  who  still  continued  a  priest  in  a 
small  parish  at  Toledo.     But  he  soon  returned,  and  was  not 
put  to  the  trouble  of  asking  for  the  vacant  archbishopric.     The 
prelate  ran  to  meet  him  with  open  arms.     "  My  dear  master," 
fiaid  he,  "  I  have  two  pieces  of  good  news  to  relate  at  once. 
Your  disciple  is  created  a  cardinal,  and  your  son  shall  shortly 
oc  advanced  to  the  same  dignity.     I  had  intended  in  the  mean 
time  to  bestow  on  him  the  archbishopric  of  Compostella ;  but, 
unfortunately  for  him  and  me,  my  mother,  whom  we  left  at 
Badajos,  has,  during  your  absence,  written  me  a  cruel  letter. 
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bj  which  all  my  m<:a3ure8  have  been  disconcerted.  She  will 
not  be  pacified  unless  I  appoint  for  my  successor  the  arch- 
deacon of  my  former  church,  her  intimate  friend  and  confessor. 
She  tells  me  it  will  ^  occasion  her  death/  if  she  should  be  unable 
to  obtain  preferment  for  her  dear  &ther  in  Grod.  Shall  I  be 
the  death  of  my  mother  ?  " 

Don  Torribio  was  not  a  person  who  could  incite  or  urge  his 
friend  to  be  guilty  of  parricide,  nor  did  he  indulge  himself  in 
the  least  resentment  against  the  mother  of  the  prelate.  To 
say  the  truth,  however,  this  mother  was  a  good  kind  of  woman, 
nearly  superannuated.  She  lived  quietly  with  her  cat  and  her 
maid  servant,  and  scarcely  knew  the  name  of  her  confessor. 
Was  it  likely,  then,  that  she  had  obtained  him  his  arch- 
bishopric? Be  this  as  it  may,  Don  Torribio  followed  his  emi- 
nence to  Rome.  *  Scarcely  had  he  arrived  at  that  city  ere  the 
pope  died.  The  conclave  met ;  all  the  voices  of  the  sacred 
college  were  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  cardinal.  Behold  him, 
therefore,  pope. 

Immediately  after  the  ceremony  of  his  exaltation,  Don  Tor^ 
ribio,  admitted  to  a  secret  audience,  wept  with  joy  while  he 
kissed  the  feet  of  his  dear  pupiL  He  modestly  represented 
his  long  and  faithful  services,  reminded  his  holiness  of  those 
inviolable  promises  which  he  had  renewed  before  he  entered 
the  conclave,  and  instead  of  demanding  the  vacant  hat  for  Don 
Benjamin,  finished  with  most  exemplary  moderation  by  re- 
nouncing every  ambitious  hope.  He  and  his  son,  he  said) 
would  both  esteem  themselves  too  happy,  if  his  holiness  would 
bestow  on  them,  together  with  his  benediction,  the  smallest 
temporal  benefice ;  such  as  an  annuity  for  life,  sufficient  for  the 
few  wants  of  an  ecclesiastic  and  philosopher. 

During  this  harangue  the  sovereign  pontiff  considered  within 
himself  how  to  dispose  of  his  preceptor.  He  reflected  he  was 
no  longer  necessary ;  that  he  already  knew  as  much  of  magic 
as  was  nacessary  for  a  pope.  After  weighing  every  c^rcum- 
Btance,  his  holiness  concluded  that  Don  Torribio  was  not  only  a 
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useless,  but  a  troublesome  pedant ;  and,  this  point  determined, 
he  replied  in  the  following  words :  '*  We  have  learned^  with  eon- 
oem,  that  under  pretext  of  cultivating  the  occult  sciences,  jou 
maintain  a  horrible  intercourse  with  the  spirit  of  darkness  and 
deceit ;  we  therefore  exhort  you,  as  a  father,  to  expiate  joar 
crime  by  a  repentance  proportionable  to  its  enormity.  More- 
over, we  enjoin  you  to  depart  from  the  territories  of  the  church 
witliin  three  days,  under  penalty  of  being  delivered  over  to 
the  secular  arm  and  its  merciless  flames."  « 

Don  Torribio,  without  being  alarmed,  immediately  repeated 
the  three  mysterious  words  which  he  had  before  uttered,  and 
going  to  a  window,  cried  out  with  all  his  force,  "  Jadnta,  you 
need  spit  but  one  partridge ;  for  my  friend  the  dean  will  not 
sup  here  to-night." 

This  was  a  thunderbolt  to  the  imaginary  pope.  He  imme- 
diately recovered  from  the  trance  into  which  he  had  been 
thiown  by  the  three  mysterious  words.  He  perceived  that, 
instead  of  being  in  the  Vatican,  he  was  still  at  Toledo,  in  the 
closet  of  Don  Torribio ;  and  he  saw  by  the  clock  it  was  not 
p^  complete  hour  since  he  entered  that  fatal  cabinet,  where  he 
had  beeir  entertained  by  such  pleasant  dreams. 

In  that  short  time  the  dean  of  Badajos  had  imagined  him- 
self a  magician,  a  bishop,  a  cardinal,  and  a  pope ;  and  he 
found  at  last  that  he  was  only  a  dupe  and  a  knave.  All  was 
illusion,  except  the  proofs  he  had  given  of  his  deceitful  and 
evil  heart.  He  instantly  departed,  without  speaking  a  single 
word,  and  finding  his  mule  where  he  had  left  her,  returned  to 
Badiyos. 
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IX&V.— EXTRACT  FROM  THE  PRISONER  OF  CEOLLON 

Bntoii. 

[OxOBOi  QoBooir  BrBOir,  Lobd  Btboh,  wms  bom  in  London,  January  22, 1788,  and  died 
at  MisBolonghi,  in  Oreeoe,  April  19, 1834.  In  March,  1818,  he  paUIshed  the  first  two 
cantos  of  hif  splendid  poem,  ChUde  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  which  produced  an  impresaio'x 
upon  the  pt.blic  almost  without  precedent  in  English  literature,  and  gained  him  the 
Tory  highest  place  among  the  poets  of  the  day.  He  aaid  of  himself  on  this  occasion, 
with  as  much  truth  as  point,  that  he  went  to  bed  one  ni^t,  and  on  waking  next  mom 
ing  found  himself  famous.  From  that  time  till  his  death  he  poured  forth  a  rapid  succe*' 
Bion  of  brilliant  and  rtriking  productions,  Tarying  in  degrees  of  merit,  but  all  contrib- 
uting to  nukintatin  him  iu  his  lofty  literary  positicai,  and  keeping  his  name  evw  fresh 
upon  men's  lips.  The  interest  which  he  awakened  as  a  poet  was  further  enhanced  by 
a  wayward  and  irregular  lilb,  by  an  unhappy  marriage,  a  separation  from  his  wii^ 
and  by  his  finally  joining  the  Greeks  in  tlieir  struggle  against  the  Turks.  Hardly  any 
man  of  letters  was  oyer  so  much  talked  about,  written  about,  attacked  and  defended, 
in  his  own  life,  as  he. 

Lord  Byron's  ibme  with  posterity  wUl  not  equal  the  prodigious  populariiy  he 
eivloyed  among  his  contemporaries.  And  yet  his  poetry  has,  in  an  intellectual  point  c  I 
▼lew,  some  great  and  enduring  excellences.  In  description  and  in  the  expression  of 
passion  he  is  unriyalled.  His  power  oyer  the  resouroes  of  the  language  is  great, 
though  he  is  not  a  careful  or  accurate  writer.  His  poetry  abounds  witii  passages  of 
melting  tenderness  and  exquisite  sweetness,  which  take  eaptiye  and  bear  away  the 
susceptible  heart  His  wit,  too,  is  playful  and  brilliant,  and  his  sarcasm  yenomous 
and  blistwing.  His  leading  characteristic  is  energy :  he  is  neyer  languid  or  tame ; 
and  in  his  highest  moods,  his  words  flash  and  burn  like  lightning  from  the  cloud,  and 
hurry  the  reader  along  with  the  breathless  speed  of  the  tempest 

Mudi  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry  is  otjectionable  in  a  moral  point  of  yiew.  £ome  of  it 
ministers  undisguisedly  to  the  eyil  passions,  and  confounds  the  distinctions  between 
right  and  wrong ;  and  still  more  of  it  is  fidse  and  morbid  in  its  tone,  and  teaches, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  mischieyous  and  irreligious  doctrine,  that  the  unhi4>pineBS  of 
men  is  just  in  proportion  to  their  intellectual  superiority.  Some  excellent  remarks  on 
this  sul^ect  may  be  found  in  an  article  by  Lord  Jeffrey,  contributed  to  the  Edinbui^ 
Reyiew,  and  now  published  among  his  collected  essays. 

There  was  little  that  was  respectable  or  estimable  in  Lord  Byron's  life.  He  had  no 
fixed  principles,  and  wa^f  the  sport  of  eyery  whim  or  passion  that  assailed  him.  For 
many  years,  he  liyed  an  outcast  firom  his  home  and  country,  in  open  defiance  of  the 
laws  of  God  and  man;  not  without  spasms  of  self-reproach  and  half  purposes  of  re- 
form. His  joining  the  Greeks  showed  that  his  profligate  tijxd  self-indulgent  haldts 
had  not  destroyed  in  him  the  power  of  yigorous  action  and  generous  saorlfloe. 

His  Life  and  Correspondence  were  published,  after  his  death,  by  his  fiiand  Thomas 
Moore.  His  letters  are  full  of  point  and  brilliancy,  and  Us  prose  style  is  yigonniB  and 
animated. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  one  of  the  most  pleas< 
ing  and  natural  of  his  poems.  GhUlon  is  a  castle  on  the  Lake  of  Geneya,  near  Vsffay. 
The  speaker  is  one  of  three  brothers,  who  are  represented  as  haying  been  imprtsonad 
there  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions.] 

There  are  seven  pillars  of  Gothic  mould 
In  Chillon's  dungeons  deep  and  old, 
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There  are  seven  columnsy  massy  and  grajt 
Dim  with  a  doll,  imprisoned  ray, 
A  snnbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way. 
And  through  the  creyice  and  the  deft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fhlien  and  left. 
Creeping  o'er  the  floor  so  damp^ 
Like  a  marsh's  meteor  lamp : 
And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a  ring^ 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a  dudn ; 
That  iron  is  a  cankering  thing, 

For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain, 
With  marks  that  will  not  wear  away. 
Till  I  have  done  ¥rith  this  new  day. 
Which  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes, 
Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  so  rise 
For  years  —  I  cannot  count  them  o'er ; 
I  lost  their  long  and  heavy  score 
Wlien  my  last  brother  drooped  and  died» 
And  I  lay  living  by  his  side. 

They  chained  ns  each  to  a  column  stonei 
And  we  were  three — yet  each  akme : 
We  could  not  move  a  single  pace, 
We  could  not  see  each  other's  fiice, 
But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 
That  made  us  strangers  in  our  si^t. 
And  thus  together,  yet  apart, 
Fettered  in  hand,  but  pined  in  heart : 
Twas  still  some  solace,  in  the  dearth 
Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth. 
To  hearken  to  each  other's  speech, 
And  each  turn  comforter  to  each 
With  some  new  hope,  or  legend  old. 
Or  86ng  heroically  bold ; 
But  even  these  at  length  grew  cold. 
28 
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Our  voices  took  a  dreary  tone, 
An  echo  of  the  dungeon  stone, 

A  grating  sound,  —  not  full  and  freej 
Ab  they  of  yore  were  wont  to  be ; 
It  might  be  fancy,  —  but  to  me 
They  never  sounded  like  our  own. 

I  was  the  eldest  of  the  three, 

And  to  uphold  and  cheer  the  rest, 
I  ought  to  do,  and  did,  my  best, — 
And  each  did  well  in  his  degree. 

The  youngest,  whom  my  father  lovedf 
Because  our  mother's  brow  was  ^ven 
To  him,  ¥dth  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven,— 
For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  moved ; 
And  truly  might  it  be  distressed 
To  see  such  bird  in  ^ch  a  nest ; 
For  he  was  beautiful  as  day, 
(When  day  was  beautiful  to  me 
As  to  young  eagles,  being  free,)  — 
A  poiar  day,  which  will  not  see 
A  sunset  till  its  summer's  gone. 

Its  sleepless  summer  of  long  light, 
The  snow-dad  offspring  of  the  sun : 

And  then  he  was  as  pure  and  bright^ 
And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay. 
With  tears  for  nought  but  other^s  ills ; 
And  then  they  flowed  like  mountain  rillfl^ 
Unless  he  could  assuage  the  woe 
Which  he  abhorred  to  view  below* 

The  other  was  as  pure  of  mind. 
But  formed  to  combat  ¥rith  his  kind ; 
Strong  in  his  frame,  and  of  a  mood 
Which  'gainst  the  world  in  war  had  stood. 
And  perished  in  the  foremost  rank 
With  joy ;  —  but  not  in  chains  to  pino 
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His  spirit  withered  with  their  dank ; 

I  saw  it  silently  decline,  — 

And  so  perchance  in  sooth  did  mine ; 
But  yet  I  forced  it  on  to  cheer 
Those  relics  of  a  home  so  dear. 
He  was  a  hunter  of  the  hills, 

Had  followed  there  the  deer  and  wolf  | 

To  him  this  dungeon  was  a  gul^ 
And  fettered  feet  the  worst  of  ills. 
•  •  * 

I  said  my  nearer  brother  pined, 
I  said  his  mighty  heart  declined, 
He  loathed  and  put  away  his  food ; 
It  was  not  that  'twas  coarse  and  rude. 
For  we  were  used  to  hunters'  fiire, 
And  for  the  like  had  little  care ; 
The  milk  drawn  from  the  mountain  goal 
Was  changed  for  water  from  the  moat ; 
Our  bread  was  such  as  captives'  tears 
Have  moistened  many  a  thousand  years. 
Since  man  first  pent  his  fellow-men 
Like  brutes  within  an  iron  den : 
But  what  were  these  to  us  or  him  ? 
These  wasted  not  his  heart  or  limb ; 
My  brother's  soul  was  of  that  mould 
Which  in  a  palace  had  grown  cold, 
Had  his  free  breathing  been  denied 
The  range  of  the  steep  mountain's  side : 
But  why  delay  the  truth?  —  he  died. 
I  saw,  and  could  not  hold  his  head. 
Nor  reach  his  dying  hand  —  nor  dead ; 
Though  hard  I  strove,  but  strbve  in  vain^ 
To  rend  and  gnash  my  bonds  in  twain. 
He  died, — and  they  unlocked  his  chain. 
And  scooped  for  him  a  shallow  grave 
Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cave. 
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I  l>egged  them,  as  a  boon,  to  lay 
1  lis  corse  in  dust  whereon  the  daj 
Might  shine:  it  was  a  fooHsh  thought; 
But  then  within  my  brain  it  ¥rroughty 
That  even  in  death  his  freebom  breast 
1x1  such  a  dungeon  could  not  rest 
1  might  have  spared  my  idle  prajery-*— 
Thej  coldlj  laughed,  —  and  laid  him  (hti  €, 
The  flat  and  turfless  earth  above 
The  being  we  so  much  did  love ; 
Uis  empty  chain  above  it  leant. 
Such  murder's  fitting  monument  I 

But  he,  the  &vorite  and  the  flower. 

Most  cherished  since  his  natal  hour, 

Ilis  mother's  image  in  fair  &ce, 

The  in£uit  love  of  all  his  race, 

Uis  martyred  fisither^s  dearest  thought. 

My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 

To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be 

Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free  — 

He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired 

A  spirit  natural  or  inspired,  — 

He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day 

Was  withered  on  the  stalk  away. 

0  Gk)d !  it  is  a  fearful  thing 

To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 

In  any  shape,  in  any  mood :  — 

I've  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood, 

I've  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 

Strive  with  a  swoln,  convulsive  motion, 

Fve  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 

Of  sin  delirious  with  its  dread ; 

But  these  were  horrors ;  —  this  was  woe 

Unmixed  with  such,  —  but  sure  and  sloilr 
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He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek. 
So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak, 
So  tearless,  yet  so  tender,  —  kind. 
And  griered  for  those  heiefi  behind ; 
With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 
Was  as  a  mocbeiy  of  the  tomb, 
mose  tints  as  gendy  gunk  away 
As  a  departing  rainbow's  rsy,^- 
An  eye  of  most  transparent  light, 
That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright. 
And  not  a  word  of  murmur,  not 
A  groan  o'er  his  untimely  lot,  — 
A  little  talk  of  better  days, 
A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise ; 
For  I  was  sunk  in  silence,  —  lost 
In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most. 
And  then  the  sighs  he  would  snppressy 
Of  funting  nature's  feebleness, 
More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  leas : 
I  listened,  but  I  could  not  hear,^- 
I  called,  for  I  was  wild  with  fear ; 
I  knew  'twas  hopeless,  but  my  dread 
Would  not  be  thus  admonish^ ; 
I  called,  and  thought  I  heard  a  soimd,  — 
I  burst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound. 
And  rushed^  to  him :  —  I  found  him  not|- 
I  only  stirred  in  this  black  spot, 
I  only  lived,  I  only  drew 
The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon  dew ; 
The  last,  the  sole,  the  dearest  link 
Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink,      ^ 
Which  bound  me  to  my  £uling  hmms 
Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place. 
23* 
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LXXVL^DEATH  AND  BUBIAL  OF  LITTLE  NELL. 

DuaoHL 


f Cbasus  "DuxMsa  is  ifae  nort  popnlar  IMng  ■orelirt,  perliaps  tbm  nort  pofndM 
ttTiDg  writn*,  of  EDgland.  His  first  work — s  series  of  sketdMS  andei  the  name  of 
Bos — was  pablished  in  1836^  and  tlioai^i  it  diowed  Inilliant  descriptive  powers,  did 
not  attisfet  great  attention.  Bat  tiie  Fifckwiek  Papers,  wbidi  appear^  the  next  year, 
fhir! J  took  the  world  bj  storm,  and  lifted  the  author  np  to  a  disij  height  of  popular' 
Ity,  equalled  hj  nothing  since  SeoCt  and  Byron.  Since  then  he  has  written  asTersl 
norels  and  tales,  besides  sketches  of  tntvel  in  Italy  and  in  America,  (he  was  hen*  In 
1842,)  in  which  last  his  genlns  appears  to  le«  adrantage  than  in  his  works  of  fietkn. 

His  most  striking  diaracterlstle  is  a  peculiar  and  original  rein  of  humor,  sImiwu  ia. 
sketches  taken  from  low  lilb,  and  expresrfng  itself  by  the  most  quaint,  grotesque,  and 
unexpected  combinations  of  ideas.  His  Sam  Weller— a  character  he  has  nerer  snr- 
pawcd — is  the  tjpe  of  his  creations  of  Uiis  class ;  and  it  is  a  truly  original  eonc^tion, 
and  rery  well  sustained. 

He  is  hardly  less  sucoeesfnl  in  his  pathetic  passages  than  in  his  humorous  delinca- 
tiona.  He  excels  In  scenes  which  paint  sickness  and  death,  especially  of  the  lovely 
and  the  young.  His  pages  hsTe  been  blistered  by  many  a  tear.  The  extract  in  tho 
text  is  alone  enough  to  proTe  his  great  power  over  the  sympathies  of  the  heart. 

He  has  also  uncommon  skill  in  the  minute  representation  of  scenes  of  still  life, 
whidi  he  paints  with  the  sharp  fldeiit7  o^  •  Dutch  artisL  He  depicts  a  bar  room,  a 
kitchen,  a  court  of  Justice,  or  a  prison,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  next  to  seeing  them. 
He  sometimes  uses  this  gift  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  taste  of  his  readers  ^rprores. 

The  tone  of  Dickens's  writings  is  sound  and  healthy ;  fhouf^  he  takes  us  a  litUe 
too  much  into  scenes  of  low  life,  and  obtrudes  his  eril  and  hat^UI  characters  upon 
us  more  than  we  ooold  wish.  He  has  a  poetical  imagination,  and  a  heart  full  of  genial 
charities  and  humanitiesL  The  generous  and  sympathetie  tone  of  his  writings  is  onn 
of  their  most  powerful  attractions.  He  has  a  hatred  of  oppreaskm  and  injustice  in 
all  their  forms,  and  is  OTor  ready  to  take  sides  with  the  victim  and  the  snfliMrer.  His 
great  literary  reputation  has  given  him  much  influence  in  England;  and  this  has 
been  nnifbrmly  exercised  in  behalf  of  those  social  reforms  in  whiieh  our  Rnglish 
brethren  have  been  of  late  years  so  much  engaged,  and  with  such  honor  to  tbem- 
selves. 

Dickens  Is  the  editor  of  the  Honsdiold  Words,  a  weekly  periodical  published  In 
T/>ndon,  conducted  with  much  ability,  and  in  a  generous  and  enlightened  spirit. 

The  IbUowing  extract  Is  ftom  Master  Humphrey's  Clock,  a  novel  published  origl> 
nally  in  1841.  Uttle  Nell  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and  purest  of  all  his  creations ;  and 
her  life  and  death  have  touched  many  thousands  of  hearts.  She  ia  representod  in  the 
novel  as  the  constant  attendant  of  her  grand&ther,  an  affectionate  old  man,  but  ireak 
in  moral  energy.  She  glides  like  a  sunbeam  of  grace  and  innocence  through  many  a 
troubled  scene ;  but  the  burden  of  life  Is  too  heavy  for  her  delicate  spirit,  and  she  thus 
gently  lays  it  down.] 

Bt  little  and  little,  the  old  man  had  drawn  back  towards 
the  inner  chamber,  while  these  words  were  spoken.  Ue 
pointed  there,  as  he  replied,  with  trembling  lips,  — 

"  You  plot  among  you  to  wean  my  heart  from  her.  You  wiU 
never  do  that — never  while  I  have  hfe.    I  have  Ho  relative 
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or  friend  but  her — I  never  had — I  never  will  have.    Sha 
is  all  in  all  to  me.    It  is  too  late  to  part  us  now." 

Waving  them  off  with  his  hand,  and  calling  sofllj  to  her 
as  he  went,  he  stole  into  the  room.  Thej  who  were  left 
behind  drew  close  together,  and  after  a  few  whispered  words,  — 
not  unbroken  by  emotion,  or  easily  uttered, — followed  him. 
They  moved  so  gently,  that  their  footsteps  made  no  noise ; 
but  there  were  sobs  &om  among  the  group,  and  sounds  of 
grief  and  mourning. 

For  she  was  dead.  There,  upon  her  little  bed,  she  lay  at 
rest.    The  solemn  stillness  was  no  marvel  now. 

She  was  dead.  No  sleep  so  beautiful  and  calm,  so  free 
from  trace  of  pain,  so  fair  to  look  upon.  She  seemed  a  crear 
ture  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  waiting  for  the  breath 
of  life  ;  not  one  who  had  lived  and  suffered  death. 

Her  couch  was  dressed  with  here  and  there  some  winter 
berries  and  green  leaves,  gathered  in  a  spot  she  had  been 
used  to  favor.  ^  When  I  die,  put  near  me  something  that 
has  loved  the  light,  and  had  the  sky  above  it  always."  These 
were  her  words. 

She  was  dead.  Dear,  gentle,  patient,  noble  Nell  was  dead. 
Her  little  bird  —  a  poor  slight  thing  the  pressure  of  a  finger 
would  have  crushed  —  was  stirring  nimbly  in  its  cage ;  and 
the  strong  heart  of  its  child-mistress  was  mute  and  motionlesB 
forever. 

Where  were  the  traces  of  her  early  cares,  her  sufferings, 
and  &tigues?  All  gone.  His  was  the  true  death  before 
their  weeping  eyes.  Sorrow  was  dead  indeed  in  her,  but 
peace  and  perfect  happiness  were  bom ;  imaged  in  her  tran- 
quil beauty  and  profound  repose. 

And  still  her  former  self  lay  there,  unaltered  in  this  change. 
Tes.  The  old  fireside  had  smiled  on  that  same  sweet  face ; 
it  had  passed  like  a  dream  through  haunts  of  misery  and 
care ;  at  the  door  of  the  poor  schoolmaster  on  the  summer 
evening,  before  the  furnace  fire  upon  the  cold,  wet  night,  at 
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the  still  bedside  of  the  dying  boy,  there  had  been  the  same 
mild,  lovely  look.  So  shall  we  know  the  angels  in  their 
majesty,  after  death. 

The  old  man  held  one  languid  arm  in  his,  and  kept  the 
small  hand  tight  folded  to  his  breast,  for  warmth.  It  was  the 
hand  she  had  stretched  out  to  him  with  her  last  smile — the 
hand  that  had  led  him  on  through  all  their  wanderings. 
Ever  and  anon  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips ;  then  hugged  it  to 
his  breast  again^  murmuring  that  it  was  warmer  now ;  and  as 
he  said  it,  he  looked,  in  agony,  to  those  who  stood  around,  as 
if  imploring  them  to  help  her. 

She  was  dead,  and  past  all  help,  or  need  of  it.  The  an- 
cient rooms  she  had  seemed  to  fill  with  life,  even  while  her 
own  was  ebbing  Hast — the  garden  she  had  tended  —  the  eyes 
she  had  gladdened  —  the  noiseless  haunts  of  many  a  thought- 
less hour— the  paths  she  had  trodden  as  it  were  but  yester- 
day—could know  her  no  more. 

^  It  is  not,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  as  he  bent  down  to  kiss 
her  on  the  cheek,  and  gave  his  tears  firee  vent^  —  ^^  it  is  not  in 
this  world  that  Heaven's  justice  ends.  Think  what  it  is 
compared  with  the  world  to  which  her  young  spirit  has 
winged  its  early  flight,  and  say,  if  one  deliberate  wish  ex- 
pressed in  solemn  terms  above  this  bed  could  call  her  back  to 
life,  which  of  us  would  utter  it !  ** 

When  morning  came,  and  they  could  speak  more  calmly 
on  the  subject  of  their  grief,  they  heard  how  her  life  had 
dosed. 

She  had  been  dead  two  days.  They  were  all  about  her  at 
the  time,  knowing  that  the  end  was  drawing  on.  She  died 
soon  afler  daybreak.  They  had  read  and  talked  to  her  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  night ;  but  as  the  hours  crept  on,  she 
sank  to  sleep.  They  could  tell,  by  what. she  faintly  uttered 
in  her  dreams,  that  they  were  of  her  joumeyings  with  the 
old  man ;  they  were  of  no  painful  scenes,  but  of  those  who 
had  helped  and  used  them  kindly,  for  she  often  said  ''  God 
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bless  you  "  with  great  fervor.  Waking,  she  never  wanderel 
in  her  mind  but  once,  and  that  was  at  beautiful  music  whidi 
she  said  was  in  the  air.    It  maj  have  been. 

Opening  her  eyes  at  last,  from  a  veiy  quiet  sleep,  she  b^ged 
that  they  would  kiss  her  once  again.  That  done,  she  tamed 
to.  the  old  man  with  a  lovely  smile  upon  her  fi»ce,  •—  sucfa,  they 
said,  as  they  had  never  seen,  and  never  could  fotget,— and 
clung  with  both  her  arms  about  his  neck*  They  did  not 
know  that  she  was  dead  at  first. 

For  the  rest,  she  had  never  murmured  or  complained ;  but 
with  a  quiet  mind,  and  manner  quite  unaltered,— save  that 
she  every  day  became  more  earnest  and  more  grateful  to 
them,  —  faded  like  the  light  upon  the  summer^s  evening. 

And  now  the  bell — the  bell  she  had  so  often  heard  by 
night  and  day,  and  listened  to  with  solemn  pleasure  almost 
as  a  living  voice  —  rung  its  remorseless  tone  for  her,  so 
young,  so  beautiful,  so  good.  Decrepit  age,  and  vigorous  life, 
and  blooming  youth,  and  helpless  infancy  poured  forth— on 
crutches,  in  the  pride  of  strength  and  health,  in  the  full  blush 
of  promise,  in  the  mere  dawn  of  life — to  gather  round  her 
tomb.  Old  men  were  there,  whose  eyes  were  dim  and  senses 
fiiiling — grandmothers,  who  might  have  died  ten  years  ago, 
and  still  been  old — the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  pabied, 
the  living'  dead  in  many  shapes  and  forms,  to  see  the  closing  of 
that  early  grave.  What  was  the  death  it  would  shut  in,  to 
that  which  still  could  crawl  and  creep  above  it  I 

Along  the  crowded  path  they  bore  her  now,  pure  as  the 
newly-&llen  snow  that  covered  it,  whose  day  on  earth  had 
been  as  fleeting.  Under  that  porch,  where  she  had  sat  when 
Heaven  in  its  mercy  brought  her  to  that  peaceful  spot,  she 
passed  again,  and  the  old  church  received  her  in  its  quiet 
shade. 

They  carried  her  to  one  old  nook,  where  she  had  many 
and  many  a  time  sat  musing,  and  laid  their  burden  softly  on 
the  pavement.  The  light  streamed  on  it  through  the  colored 
window  —  a  window  where  the  boughs  of  trees  were  ever 
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rustling  in  the  summer,  and  where  the  birds  sang  sweetly  all 
day  long.  With  every  breath  of  air  that  stirred  among  those 
branches  in  the  sunshine,  some  trembling,  changing  light 
would  fall  upon  her  grave. 

Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust.  Many  a  young 
hand  dropped  in  its  little  wreath,  many  a  stifled  sob  was  heard. 
Some — and  they  were  not  few  —  knelt  down.  All  were 
sincere  and  truthful  in  their  borrow. 

The  service  done,  the  mourners  stood  apart,  and  the  vil- 
lagers closed  round  to  look  into  the  grave  before  the,  pavement 
stone  should  be  replaced.  One  called  to  mind  how  he  had 
seen  her  sitting  on  that  very  spot,  and  how  her  book  had 
&llen  on  her  lap,  and  she  was  gazing  with  a  pensive  face 
upon  the  sky.  Another  told  how  he  had  wondered  much  that 
one  so  delicate  as  she  should  be  so  bold,  how  she  had  never 
feared  to  enter  the  church  alone  at  night,  but  had  loved  to 
linger  there  when  all  was  quiet ;  and  even  to  climb  the  tower 
stair,  with  no  more  light  than  that  of  the  moon's  rays  stealing 
through  the  loopholes  in  the  thick,  old  walL  A  wliisper  went 
about  among  the  oldest  there,  that  she  had  seen  and  talked 
with  angels;  and  when  they  called  to  mind  how  she  had 
hfok^d,  and  spoken,  and  her  early  death,  some  thought  it  might 
be  so  indeed.  Thus  coming  to  the  grave  in  little  knots,  and 
glancing  down,  and  giving  place  to  others,  and  falling  off  in 
whispering  groups  of  three  or  four,  the  church  was  cleared  in 
time  of  all  but  the  sexton  and  the  mourning  friends. 

They  saw  the  vault  covered  and  the  stone  fixed  down. 
Then,  when  the  dusk  of  evening  had  come  on,  and  not  a  sound 
disturbed  the  sacred  stillness  of  the  place,  —  when  the  bright 
moon  poured  in  her  light  on  tomb  and  monument,  on.  pillar, 
wall,  and  arch,  and  most  of  all  (it  seems  to  them)  upon  her 
quiet  grave,  —  in  that  calm  time,  when  all  outward  things  and 
inward  thoughts  teem  with  assurances  of  immortality,  and 
worldly  hopes  and  fears  are  humbled  in  the  dust  before  tLem, 
•—then,  with  tranquil  and  submissive  hearts,  they  turned  away. 
And  left  the  child  with  God. 
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LXXVn.— FIRST   IMPRESSIONS  OF  A  YOUNG   SAILOR 

Daha. 


[BiCBAKD  HnniT  Dava,  Jb^  «  natf t»  of  Otmbridge,  wm  graduated  at  Bwvaid  Ool< 
lege  in  1837.  Wbila  in  college,  in  oonseqneDce  of  a  weakntti  of  the  ejet,  he  gAve  up 
his  studies,  and  went  on  a  long  Toyage  to  the  weetern  eoaet  of  North  Amtmks^  Some 
lime  alter  his  return,  he  ptibliBhed  an  aocovnt  of  his  experlenees  under  the  title  of  Two 
Tears  belbre  the  Msst— a  graphSo  and  spirited  work,  wliidi  had  great  and  deaeiTed 
popularity.    Hr.  Dana  is  now  (1856)  a  member  of  the  Boston  bar. 

The  following  extract  records  the  young  railiNr's  lint  experianee  of  his  new  Ufo.] 

"  With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head,"  I  joined  the  crew, 
and  we  hauled  out  into  the  stream,  and  came  to  anchor  for  the 
nighL  The  next  morning  was  Saturday,  and  a  hreeze  having 
sprung  up.  from  the  southward,  we  took  a  pilot  on  board,  hove 
up  our  anchor,  and  began  beating  down  the  bay.  I  took  leave 
of  those  of  my  friends  who  came  to  see  me  off,  and  had  barely 
opportunity  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  city  and  well-known 
objects,  as  no  time  is  allowed  on  board  ship  for  sentiment. 
As  we  drew  down  into  the  lower  harbor,  we  found  the  wind 
ahead  in  the  bay,  and  were  obliged  to  come  to  anchor  in  the 
roads.  We  remained  there  through  the  day  and  a  part  of  the 
night. 

About  midnight,  the  wind  became  fair,  and  having  called  the 
captain,  I  was  ordered  to  call  all  hands.  How  I  accomplished 
this  I  do  not  know;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  did  not  give  the 
true,  hoarse,  boatswain  call  of  ^  A-a-11  hara-a-nds  I  up  anchor, 
a-ho-oy !"  In  a  short  time  every  one  was  in  motion,  the  sails 
loosed,  the  yards  braced,  and  we  began  to  heave  up  the  anchor, 
which  was  our  last  hold  upon  Yankee  land.  I  could  take  but 
little  part  in  all  these  preparations.  My  little  knowledge  of  a 
vessel  was  all  at  fault.  Unintelligible  orders  were  so  rapidly 
given  and  so  immediately  executed,  there  was  such  a  hurry- 
ing about,  and  such  an  intermingling  of  strange  cries  and 
stranger  actions,  that  I  was  completely  bewildered. 

There  is  not  so  helpless  and  pitiable  an  object  in  the  world 
as  a  landsman  beginning  a  sailor's  life.  At  length  those  pecu- 
liaTi  long-drawn  sounds,  which  denote  that  the  crew  are  heaving 
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at  the  windlass,  began,  and  in  a  few  nunnents  we  were  nndex 
way.  The  noise  of  the  water  thrown  from  the  bows  began  to 
be  heard,  the  vessel  leaned  over  from  the  damp  night  breeze, 
and  rolled  with  the  heavy  ground  swell,  and  we  had  actually 
began  our  long,  long  journey.  This  was  literally  bidding 
^  good  night"  to  my  native  land. 

The  first  day  we  passed  at  sea  was  the  Sabbath.  As  we 
were  just  from  port,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done  on 
board,  we  were  kept  at  work  all  day,  and  at  night  the  watches 
were  set,  and  eveiy  thing  put  into  sea  order.  I  had  now  a  fine 
time  for  reflection.  I  felt  for  the  first  time  the  perfect  silence 
of  the  sea.  The  officer  was  walking  the  quarter  deck,  where  I 
had  no  right  to  go ;  one  or  two  men  were  talking  on  the  fore- 
castie,  whom  I  had  littie  inclination  to  join ;  so  that  I  was  lefl 
open  to  the  foil  impression  of  every  thing  about  me.  However 
much  I  was  affected  by  the  beauty  of  the  sea,  the  bright  stars, 
and  the  douds  driven  swifUy  over  them,  I  could  not  but  re- 
member that  I  was  separating  myself  from  all  the  social  and 
intellectual  enjoyments  of  life.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
I  did  then  and  afterwards  take  pleasure  in  these  reflections, 
hoping  by  them  to  prevent  my  becoming  insensible  to  the 
value  of  what  I  was  leaving. 

But  all  my  dreams  were  soon  put  to  flight  by  an  order  from 
the  officer  to  trim  the  yards,  as  the  wind  was  getting  ahead ; 
and  I  could  plainly  see,  by  the  looks  the  sailors  occasionally 
cast  to  windward,  and  by  the  dark  clouds  that  were  fiist  coming 
up,  that  we  had  bad  weather  to  prepare  for,  and  had  heard  the 
captain  say  that  he  expected  to  be  in  the  Gulf  Stream  by 
tweLve  o'clock.  In  a  few  minutes,  eight  bells  were  struck,  the 
watch  called,  and  we  went  below. 

I  now  began  to  feel  the  first  discomforts  of  a  sailor's  life. 
The  steerage  in  which  I  lived  was  filled  with  coils  of  rigging, 
spare  sails,  old  junk,  and  ship  stores,  which  had  not  been  stowed 
away.  Moreover,  there  had  been  no  berths  bmlt  for  us  to 
sleep  in,  and  we  were  not  allowed  to  drive  nails  to  hang  our 
dotiies  upon.    The  sea,  too,  had  risen,  the  vessel  was  rolling 
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heavily,  and  every  thing  was  pitched  about  in  grand  oonliiFion* 
I  shortly  heard  the  rain  drops  fiUling  on  deck,  thick  and  fiist, 
and  the  watch  evidently  had  their  hands  full  of  work,  for  I 
could  hear  the  loud  and  repeated  orders  of  the  mate,  the 
trampling  of  feet,  the  creaking  of  blocks,  and  all  the  aocompi^ 
niments  of  a  coming  storm. 

When  I  got  upon  deck,  a  new  scene  and  a  new  experience 
were  before  me.  The  little  brig  was  dose  hauled  upon  the 
wind,  and  lying  over,  as  it  then  seemed  to  me,  nearly  upon  her 
beam  ends.  The  heavy  head  sea  was  beating  against  her 
bows  with  the  noise  and  force  almost  of  a  sledge  hanuner,  and 
ilying  over  the  deck,  drenching  us  completely  through.  The 
top£ail  halliards,  had  been  let  go,  and  the  great  sails  were  filling 
out  and  backing  against  the  masts  with  a  noise  like  thunder. 
The  wind  was  whistling  through  the  rigging,  loose  ropes  flying 
about ;  loud,  and  to  me  unintelligible,  orders  constantly  given, 
and  rapidly  executed,  and  the  sailors  "  singing "  out  at  the 
ropes  in  their  hoarse  and  peculiar  strains.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  I  had  not  got  my  ^  sea  legs  on,"  was  dreadfully  sick,  with 
hardly  strength  enough  to  hold  on  to  any  thing,  and  it  was 
"  pitch  dark."  This  was  my  state  when  I  was  ordered  aloft, 
for  the  first  time,  to  reef  topsails. 

now  I  got  along  I  cannot  now  remember.  I  "  laid  out"  on 
the  yards,  and  held  on  with  all  my  strength.  I  could  not  have 
been  of  much  service,  for  I  remember  having  been  sick  several 
times  before  I  left  the  topsail  yard.  Soon  all  was  snug  aloft, 
and  we  were  again  allowed  to  go  below.  This  I  did  not  con- 
sider much  of  a  favor,  for  the  confusion  of  every  thing  below, 
and  that  inexpressible  sickening  smell  caused  by  the  shaking- 
up  of  the  bilge  water  in  the  hold,  made  the  steerage  but  an 
-iiidifiTerent  re^ge  from  the  cold,  wet  decks.  I  had  often  read 
of  the  nautical  experiences  of  others,  but  I  felt  as  though  there 
could  be  none  worse  than  mine ;  for  in  addition  to  every  other 
evil,  I  could  not  but  remember  that  this  was  only  the  first 

night  of  a  two  years'  voyage. 

24 
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LXXVm.  — THE  BATTLE  OF  HASTINaS. 

DiCKxirs. 

[This  aeooont  of  the  battle  of  Hastings,  fought  October  1&/ 1068,  la  taken  from  A 
Child's  History  of  England,  written  by  Cliarles  Dickens,  and  originally  published  is 
iuooessiTe  Bambers  of  Household  Words.  Edward  the  Confessmr,  the  predecessor 
of  Harold,  it  is  said,  liad  made  a  will  appointing  William  of  Normandy  his  successor. 
Before  Edward's  death,  Harold,  being  then  in  Normandy,  had  taken  an  oath  to 
•uj-port  William's  pretensioQS  to  the  English  crown.] 

Harold  was  crowned  King  of  England  on  the  very  day 
of  the  maudlin  Confessor^s  funeral.  He  had  good  need  to  be 
quick  about  it.  When  the  news  reached  Norman  William^ 
hunting  in  his  park  at  Rouen,  he  dropped  his  bow,  returned 
to  his  palace,  called  his  nobles  to  council,  and  presently  sent 
ambassadors  to  Harold,  calling  on  him  to  keep  his  oath  and 
resign  the  crown.  Harold  would  do  no  such  thing.  The 
barons  of  France  leagued  together  round  Duke  William  for 
the  invasion  of  England.  Duke  William  promised  freely  to 
distribute  English  wealth  and  English  lands  among  them. 
The  pope  sent  to  Normandy  a  consecrated  banner,  and  a  ring 
containing  a  hair  which  he  warranted  to  have  grown  on  the  ■ 
head  of  St.  Peter.  He  blessed  the  enterprise,  and  cursed 
Harold,  and  requested  that  the  Normans  would  pay  "  Peter^s 
pence "  —  or  a  tax  to  himself  of  a  penny  a  year  on  every 
house  —  a  little  more  regularly  in  future,  if  they  could  make 
it  convenient. 

King  Harold  had  a  rebel  brother  in  Flanders,  who  was  a 
vassal  of  Harold  Hardrada,  E[ing  of  Norway.  This  brother 
and  this  Norwegian  king,  joining  their  forces  against  Eni^land, 
with  Duke  William's  help  won  a  fight  in  which  the  English 
were  commanded  by  two  nobles,  and  then  besieged  York. 
Harold,  who  was  waiting  for  the  Normans  on  the  coast  at 
Hastings,  with  his  army,  marched  to  Stamford  bridge,  upon 
the  River  Derwent,  to  give  them  instant  battle. 

He  found  them  drawn  up  in  a  hollow  circle,  marked  out  by 
their  shining  spears.     Riding  round  this  circle  at  a  distance^ 
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to  survey  it,  be  saw  a  brave  figure  on  borseback,  in  a  blue 
mantle  and  a  bright  helmet,  whose  horse  suddenly  stumbled 
and  threw  him. 

^  Who  is  that  man  who  has  &llen  ?  "  Harold  asked  of  one 
of  bis  captains. 

"  The  King  of  Norway,"  he  replied. 

"^  He  is  a  tall  and  stately  king,"  said  Harold,  "  but  his  end 
b  near." 

lie  added,  in  a  little  while,  ^  Gk)  yonder  to  my  brother^  and 
tcJl  him  if  he  withdraw  his  troops  he  shall  be  Earl  of  North* 
umberland,  and  rich  and  powerful  in  England." 
^  The  captain  rode  away  and  gave  the  message. 

"  What  will  he  give  to  my  friend  the  King  of  Norway?* 
asked  the  brother. 

^  Seven  feet  of  earth  for  a  grave,"  replied  the  captain. 

"  No  more  ?  "  returned  the  brother,  with  a  smile. 

^  The  King  of  Norway  being  a  tall  man,  perhaps  a  little 
more,"  replied  the  captain. 

*^  Ride  back,"  said  the  brother,  ^  and  tell  King  Harold  to 
make  ready  for  the  fight  I " 

He  did  so,  very  soon.  And  such  a  fight  King  Harolu  led 
against  that  force,  that  his  brother,  the  Norwegian  king,  and 
every  chief  of  note  in  all  their  host,  except  the  Norwegian 
king^s  son,  Olave,  to  whom  he  gave  honorable  dismissal,  were 
left  dead  upon  the  field.  The  victorious  army  marched  to 
York.  As  King  Harold  sat  there  at  the  feast,  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  company,  a  stir  was  heard  at  the  doors,  and  messen- 
gers, all  covered  with  mire  from  riding  far  and  fast  through 
broken  ground,  came  hurrying  in,  to  report  that  the  Normans 
had  landed  in  England. 

The  intelligence  was  true.  They  had  been  tossed  about  by 
contrary  winds,  and  some  of  their  ships  had  been  wrecked. 
A  part  of  their  own  shore,  to  which  they  had  been  driven 
back,  was  strewn  with  Norman  bodies.  But  they  had  once 
more  made  sail,  led  by  the  duke's  own  galley,  a  present  from 
his  wife,  upon  the  prow  whereof  the  figure  of  a  golden  boy 
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Btood  pointing  towards  England.  Bj  day,  the  banner  of  the 
three  Lions  of  Normandy,  the  diverse  colored  sails,  the  gilded 
y^es,  the  many  decorations  of  this  gorgeous  ship,  had  glit- 
tered in  the  sun  and  sunny  water;  by  night,  a  light 
had  sparkled  like  a  star  at  her  mast  head.  And  now,  en- 
camped near  Hastings,  with  their  leader  lying  in  the  old  Bo- 
man  castle  of  Pevensy,  the  English  retiring  in  all  directions, 
the  land  for  miles  around  scorched  and  smoking,  fired  and  pil- 
laged, was  the  whole  Norman  power,  hopeful  and  strong,  un 
English  ground. 

Harold  broke  up  the  feast  and  hurried  to  London.  Within 
a  week,  his  army  was  ready.  He  sent  out  spies  to  ascertain 
the  Norman  strength.  William  took  them,  caused  them  to  be 
led  through  his  whole  camp,  and  then  dismissed.  ^  The  Nor- 
mans," said  these  spies  to  Harold,  "  are  not  bearded  on  the 
upper  lip,  as  we  English  are,  but  are  shorn.  They  are 
priests."  **  My  men,"  replied  Harold,  with  a  lau^  "  will  find 
those  priests  good  soldiers." 

"  The  Saxons,"  reported  Duke  William's  outposts  of  Nor- 
man soldiers,  who  were  instructed  to  retire  as  King  Harold's 
army  advanced,  ^  rush  on  us  through  their  pillaged  country 
with  the  fury  of  madmen." 

'^  Let  them  come,  and  come  scon ! "  said  Duke  William. 

Some  proposals  for  a  reconciliation  were  made,  but  were 
soon  abandoned.  Li  the  middle  of  the  month  of  October,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  and  sixty-six,  the  Normans  and  the 
English  came  front  to  front.  All  night  the  armies  lay  en- 
camped beforo  each  other,  in  a  part  of  the  country  then  called 
Senlac,  now  called  (in  remembrance  of  them)  Battle.  With 
the  first  dawn  .  of  day  they  arose.  There,  in  the  faint  light, 
were  the  English  on  a  hill ;  a  wood  behind  them ;  in  their 
midst,  the  royal  banner,  representing  a  fighting  warrior  woven 
in  gold  thread,  adorned  with  precious  stones;  beneath  the 
banner,  as  it  rustled  in  the  wind,  stood  King  Harold  on  foot, 
with  two  of  his  romaining  brothers  by  his  side ;  around  them, 
fltill  and  silent  as  the  dead,  clustered  the  whole  English  army 
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«— every  soldier  coyered  by  his  shield,  and  bearing  in  his  hand 
his  dreaded  English  battle  axe. 

On  an  opposite  lull,  in  three  lines, — archers,  foot  soldiers, 
horsemen, — was  the  Norman  force.  Of  a  sudden,  a  great  bat- 
tle cry,  ^  God  help  us ! "  burst  from  the  Norman  lines.  The 
English  answered  with  their  own  battle  cry,  *^  Grod's  Rood  I 
Holy  Rood ! "  The  Normans  then  came  sweeping  down  the 
hill  to  attack  the  English. 

There  was  one  tall  Norman  knight  who  rode  before  the 
Norman  army  on  a  prancing  horse,  throwing  up  his  heavy 
sword  and  catching  it,  and  singing  of  the  bravery  of  his  coun- 
trymen. An  English  knight  who  rode  out  from  the  English 
force  to  meet  him,  fell  by  this  knight's  hand.  Another  Eng- 
lish knight  rode  out,  and  he  feU  too.  But  then  a  third  rode 
out,  and  killed  the  Norman.  This  was  in  the  first  beginning 
of  the  fight.     It  soon  raged  every  where. 

The  English,  keeping  side  by  side  in  a  great  mass,  cared 
no  more  for  the  showers  of  Norman  arrows  than  if  they  had 
been  showers  of  Norman  rain.  When  the  Norman  horse- 
men rode  against  them,  with  their  battle  axes  they  cut  men 
and  horses  down.  The  Normans  gave  way.  The  English 
pressed  forward.  A  cry  went  forth  among  the  Norman 
troops  that  Duke  William  was  killed.  Duke  William  took 
off  his  helmet  in  order  that  his  face  might  be  distinctly  seen, 
and  rode  along  the  line  before  his  men.  This  gave  them 
courage.  As  they  turned  again  to  face  the  English,  some 
of 'their  Norman  horse  divided  the  pursuing  body  of  the 
English  from  the  rest,  and  thus  all  that  foremost  portion 
of  the  English  army  fell,  fighting  bravely.  The  main  body 
still  remaining  firm,  heedless  of  the  Norman  arrows,  and 
with  their  battle  axes  cutting  down  the  crowds  pf  horsemen 
when  they  rode  up,  like  forests  of  young  trees,  ^'>uke  Wil- 
liam pretended  to  retreat  The  eager  English  followed.  The 
Norman  army  closed  again,  and  fell  upon  them  with  great 
slaughter. 

"  StilV  said  Duke  William,  « there  are  thousands  of  tlie 

24* 
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English,  firm  as  rocks  around  their  king.  Shoot  apward, 
Norman  archers,  that  your  arrows  may  &11  down  upcHi  their 
faces." 

The  son  rose  high,  and  sank,  and  the  battle  still  raged. 
Through  all  the  wild  October  day,  the  dash  and  din  re- 
sounded in  the  air.  In  the  red  sunset,  and  in  the  white 
moonlight,  heaps  upon  heiq»  of  dead  men  lay  strewn,  a 
dreadful  spectacle,  all  over  the  ground.  King  Harold, 
wounded  with  an  arrow  in  the  eye,  was  nearly  blind.  His 
brothers  were  already  killed.  Twenty  Norman  knights, 
whose  battered  armor  had  flashed  fiery  and  golden  in  the 
sunshine  all  day  long,  and  now  looked  silvery  in  the  moon- 
light, dashed  forward  to  seize  the  royal  banner  from  the  Eng- 
lish knights  and  soldiers,  still  faithfully  collected  round  their 
blinded  king.  The  king  receiyed  a  mortal  wound,  and 
dropped.  The  English  broke  and  fledt  The  Normans  ral- 
lied, and  the  day  was  lost 

O,  what  a  sight  beneath  the  moon  and  stars,  when  lights 
were  shining  in  the  tent  of  the  victorious  Duke  William, 
which  was  pitched  near  the  spot  where  Harold  fell,  — and 
he  and  his  knights  were  carousing  within,  —  and  soldiers 
with  torches,  going  slowly  to  and  fro,  without,  sought  for  the 
corpse  of  Harold  among  piles  of  dead,  •^-  aiid  the  Warrior, 
worked  in  golden  thread  and  precious  stones,  lay  low,  all  torn 
and  soiled  with  blood,  —  and  the  three  Norman  Lions  kept 
watch  over  the  field  I 


LXXIX.  — SELECT  PASSAGES  IN  VERSE. 

Death*  OF  a  Man  of  Blood. — Sir  Waker  SpoU 

Ain)  now,  my  race  of  terror  run, 
Mine  be  the  eve  of  tropic  sun. 
No  pale  gradations  quench  his  ray, 
No  twilight  dews  his  wrath  allay ; 
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With  disk  like  battle-target  red, 
He  rushes  to  his  burning  bed, 
Dyes  the  wide  wave  with  bloody  lights 
Then  sinks  at  once — and  all  is  night. 


The  Greeks  at  Thermoptljc. — Byrmu 

They  fell  devoted,  but  undying ; 
The  very  gale  their  names  seemed  sighing; 
The  waters  murmured  of  their  name ; 
The  woods  were  peopled  with  their  Bune ; 
The  silent  pillar,  lone  and  gray, 
Claimed  kindred  with  their  sacred  day : 
Their  spirits  wrapped  the  dusky  mountain, 
Their  memory  sparkled  o'er  the  fountain: 
The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river, 
Boiled  mingling  with  their  fame  forever. 
Despite  of  every  yoke  she  bears, 
The  land  is  glory's  still  and  theirs. 
'Tis  still  a  watchword  to  the  earth: 
When  man  would  do  a  deed  of  worth, 
He  points  to  Greece,  and  turns  to  tread, 
So  sanctioned,  on  the  tyrant's  head; 
He  looks  to  her,  and  rushes  on 
Where  life  is  lost,  or  freedom  won. 


The  Death  of  a  toxtng  Hero. — SchiUer^  trandated  hg 

Coleridge. 

For  him  there  is  no  longer  any  future : 

His  life  is  bright — bright  without  spot  it  was, 

And  cannot  cease  to  be.    No  ominous  hour 

Knocks  at  his  door  with  tidings  of  mishap. 

Far  off  is  he,  above  desire  and  fear ; 

No  more  submitted  to  the  change  and  chance 

Of  the  unsteady  planets.     O,  'tis  well 
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With  him ;  but  who  knows  what  the  coming  hour 
Veiled  in  thick  darkness  brings  for  us? 


The  Wat  of  Obdinance. — SckiUer^  trandaUdhy  CoUrid^ 

The  way  of  ancient  ordinance,  though  it  winds. 

Is  yet  no  devious  way.     Straight  forward  goes 

The  lightning^s  path,  and  straight  the  fearful  path 

Of  the  cannon  ball.     Direct  it  flies  and  rapid. 

Shattering  that  it  may  reach,  and  shattering  what  it  readies* 

My  son,  the  road  the  human  being  travels, 

That  on  which  blessing  comes  and  goes,  doth  follow 

The  river's  course,  the  valley's  playful  windiogs, 

Honoring  the  holy  bounds  of  property. 

And  thus  secure,  though  late,  leads  to  its  end. 


Natubb. —  Wardiworth. 

Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her :  'tis  her  privilege. 
Through  all  £he  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy ;  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues. 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life. 
Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith,  that  all  that  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings. 


Duties  and  Chabities. — Wordsworth 

The  primal  duties  shine  aloft — like  stars ; 
The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless 
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Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  man,  like  flowen. 

The  generoas  inclination,  the  just  rule, 

l^nd  wishes,  and  good  actions,  and  pore  thongliiiy 

No  mystery  is  here ;  no  special  boon 

For  high,  and  not  for  low ;  for  proudly  graoed. 

And  not  for  meek  of  heart.    The  smoke  asoends 

To  heaven  as  li^tly  from  the  cottage  hearth 

As  from  the  haughty  palace* 

Duty. — Wardiworth* 

Possessions  vamsh,  and  opinions  change, 

And  passions  hold  a  fluctuating  seat ; 

But,  by  the  storms  of  circumstance  unshaken, 

And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  nor  wane. 

Duty  exists ;  immutably  survive. 

For  our  support,  the  measures  and  the  forms 

Which  an  abstract  intelligence  supplies, 

Whose  kingdom  is  where  time  and  space  are  not* 


Invocation. —  Coleridge. 

Soul  of  Alvar  I 
Hear  our  soft  suit  and  heed  our  milder  spell; 
So  may  the  gates  of  paradise,  unbarred. 
Cease  thy  swift  toils  I     Since  haply  thou  art  one 
Of  that  innumerable  company 
Who,  in  broad  circle,  lovelier  than  the  rainbow. 
Girdle  this  round  earth  in  a  dizzy  motion, 
With  sound  too  vast  and  constant  to  be  heard ; 
Fitliest  unheard.    For  O,  ye  numberless 
And  rapid  travellers,  what  ear  unstunned. 
What  sense  unmaddened,  might  bear  up  against 
The  rushing  of  your  congr^&ted  wing?  ? 
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The  Stars. — Darwin. 

Roll  ODf  je  stars ;  exult  in  youthful  prime  ; 

Mark  with  bright  curves  the  printless  steps  of  Time  ; 

Near  and  moi*e  near  jour  beamy  cars  approach. 

And  lessening  orbs  on  lessening  orbs  encroach ; 

Flowers  of  the  sky,  ye,  too,  to  age  must  yield. 

Frail  as  your  silken  sisters  of  the  field. 

Star  after  star  from  heaven's  high  arch  shall  rash. 

Suns  sink  on  suns,  and  systems  systems  crush. 

Headlong,  extinct,  to  one  dark  centre  fall 

And  death,  and  night,  and  chaos  mingle  all; 

Till  o'er  the  wreck,  emerging  from  the  storm, 

Immortal  Nature  li^  her  changeful  form, 

Mounts  from  her  funeral  pyre  on  wings  of  flame, 

And  soars  and  shines,  another  and  the  same. 


LXXX.— SELECT  PASSAGES  OF  DESCRTPTIVE  PROSK 

The  Land  of  Beulah.  —  Bunyan. 

After  this,  I  beheld  until  they  were  come  into  the  land  of 
^ulah,  where  the  sun  shineth  night  and  day.  Here,  because 
they  were  weary,  they  betook  themselves  a  while  to  rest ;  and 
because  this  country  was  common  for  pilgrims,  and  because 
the  orchards  and  vineyards  that  were  here  belonged  to  the 
king  of  the  celestial  country,  therefore  they  were  licensed  to 
make  bold  with  any  of  his  things.  But  a  little  while  soon 
refreshed  them  here ;  for  the  bells  did  so  ring,  and  the  tnim« 
pets  continually  sound  so  melodiously,  that  they  could  not 
sleep,  and  yet  they  received  as  much  refreshing  as  if  they 
slept  their  sleep  never  so  soundly. 

«  «  «  «  « 

In  this  place,  the  children  of  the  town  would  go  into  the 
kin^s  gardens,  and  gather  nosegays  for  the  pilgrims,  and 
bring  them  to  them  with  much  affection.     Here  also  grew 
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eamplior,  with  spikenard  and  saffron  ;  calamus  and  ciuuamon, 
with  all  the  trees  of  £rankincense,  mjrrh,  and  aloes,  with  all 
chief  spices. 

ToBBAT.*  — Ktngdey. 

Torbay  has*  a  soft  beauty  of  its  own.  The  roonded  hills 
slope  gently  to  the  sea,  spotted  with  squares  of  emerald  grass, 
and  rich,  red  fallow  fields,  and  parks  full  of  stately  timber 
trees.  Long  lines  of  tall  elms,  just  flushing  green  in  the 
spring  hedges,  run  down  to  the  very  water^s  edge,  their  boughs 
unwarped  by  any  blast ;  and  here  and  there  apple  orchards 
are  just  bursting  into  flower  in  the  soft  sunshine,  and  narrow 
strips  of  water  meadow  line  the  glens,  where  the  red  cattle 
are  already  lounging  knee  deep  in  richest  grass,  within  ten 
yards  of  the  rocky  pebble  beach.  The  shore  is  silent  now, 
the  tide  far  out ;  but  six  hours  hence  it  will  be  hurling  col- 
umns of  rosy  foam  high  into  the  sunlight,  and  sprinkling " 
passengers,  and  cattle,  and  trim  gardens,  which  hardly  know 
what  frost  and  snow  may  be,  but  see  the  flowers  of  autumn 
meet  the  flowers  of  spring,  and  the  old  year  Hnger  smilingly 
to  twine  a  garland  for  the  new. 


A  Woodland  Scene  in  iTJLLT.-^Mrs.KembU. 

We  found  ourselves  in  a  sort  of  sylvan  temple,  of  the 
noblest  and  grandest  proportions :  all  round  the  old  weather- 
stained  mansion,  a  semicircle  of  glorious  stone  pines  formed  a 
natural  hall,  more' beautiful  than  ever  yet  rose  propped  on 
granite  or  marble.  It  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
delight,  and  almost  awe,  standing  in  the  midst  of  this  ring  of 
forest  giants;  behind  them  stretched  the  various  wood  of 
beedr  and  oak,  with  their  gnarled,  &ntastic  forms,  and  new, 
fresh  verdure,  and  far-winding,  wooing  avenues,  forming  the 
■lost  delicious  contrast  to  the  solemn  grandeur  of  this  flna 

*  Torbay  is  on  the  eout  of  Deronshire,  in  England. 
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oolouuide.  All  round  the  house  reigned  a  sunny,  open  spacei 
girt  every  where  with  exquisite  woodland  scenery ;  and  towards 
the  sea,  the  great  pine  forest  stretched  its  dark-blue  vault 
over  the  earth,  fragrant  with  its  aromatic,  warm-colored  shed« 
dings,  on  which  we  walked,  rejoicing  in  all  things. 

A  broad  avenue,  paved  with  the  large  stones  of  the  Romaa 
road,  and  extending  for  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half,  led  throdgh 
this  strange  paradise.  On  either  hand,  the  shafts  of  the 
stone  pines  rose  shining  like  porphyry  columns ;  ilex,  and  oak, 
and  brilliant  evergreen  growth  fiUed  up,  as  with  green  cap- 
tains, the  spaces  between ;  the  feathery,  snow-white  heather 
darted  its  elegant  spires  up  agiunst  this  dark  background ; 
profuse  branches  of  rose-blossoined  daphne,  and  fragrant  pale- 
blue  rosemary,  swelled  in  rounded  tufis  below,  and  close  upon 
the  dark,  cone-strewed  earth,  like  jewels  scattered  upon  the 
pavement  of  these  magical  woods ;  the  glowing  blossoms  of 
the  sweet  cyclamen  shone  ruby  red  in  the  gleams  of  sunlight 
that  crept  beneath  the  boughs  to  make  them  bright. 


Italiak  Scenebt. — Mrs.  BadcUffh. 

These  excursions  sometimes  led  to  Puzzuoli,  Baiie,  or  the 
woody  diffii  of  Posilippo ;  and  as  on  their  return  they  glided 
along  the  moonlight  bay,  the  melodies  of  Italian  strains 
seemed  to  give  enchantment  to  the  scenery  of  its  shore.  At 
this  cool  hour  the  voices  of  the  vine-dressers  were  firequently 
heard  in  trio,  as  they  reposed,  after  the  labor  of  the  day,  on 
some  pleasant  promontory,  under  the  shade  of  poplars ;  or 
the  brisk  music  of  the  dance  from  fishermen  on  the  margin 
of  the  waves  below.  The  boatmen  rested  on  their  oars,  while 
their  company  listened  to  voices  modulated  by  sensibility  to 
finer  eloquence  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  art  alone  to  dis* 
play,  and  at  others  while  they  observed  the  airy,  natural 
grace  which  distinguishes  the  dance  of  the  fishermen  and 
peasant  girls  of  Naples. 

Frequently,  as  they  glided  round  a  promontory,  whose 
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shaggy  masses  impended  far  over  the  sea,  such  magic  (scenes 
of  beauty  were  unfolded,  adorned  bj  these  danciDg  groups  on  the 
bay  beyond,  as  no  pencil  could  do  justice  to.  The  deep,  dear 
waters  reflected  every  image  of  the  landscape;  the  difb 
branching  in^  wild  forms,  crowned  with  groves,  whose  ioag)i 
foliage  often  spread  down  their  steeps  in  picturesque  luxuri- 
ance ;  the  ruined  villa  on  some  bold  point,  peeping  throo^ 
the  trees ;  peasants'  cabins  hanging  on  the  precipices,  and  the 
dancing  figures  on  the  strand,  —  all  touched  with  the  silvery 
tint  and  the  soft  shadows  of  moonlight.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sea,  trembling  with  a  long  line  of  radiance,  and  showing 
in  the  clear  distance  the  sails  of  vessels  stealing  in  every 
direction  over  its  surface,  presented  a  prospect  as  grand  at 
the  landscape  was  beautiftiL 


Ak  English  Forest  Scene.  —  Sir  Waker  ScotL 

The  sun  was  setting  upon  one  of  the  rich,  grassy  glades  of 
the  forest.  Hundreds  of  broad-headed,  short-stemmed,  wide- 
brandied  oaks,  which  had  witnessed  perhaps  the  stately  march 
of  the  Boman  soldiery,  flung  their  gnarled  arms  over  a  thick 
carpet  of  the  most  delicious  greensward;  in  some  places, 
they  were  intermingled  with  beeches,  hollies,  and  copsewood 
of  various  descriptions,  so  closely  as  totally  to  intercept  the 
level  beams  of  the  sinking  sun ;  in  others,  they  receded  from 
each  other,  forming  those  long,  sweeping  vistas,  in  the  intri- 
cacy of  which  the  eye  delights  to  lose  itself,  while  imagination 
considers  them  as  the  paths  to  yet  wilder  scenes  of  sylvan 
solitude.  Here  the  red  rays  of  the  sun  shot  a  broken  and 
discolored  light,  that  partially  hung  upon  the  shattered  boughs 
and  mossy  trunks  of  the  trees ;  and  there  they  illuminated  in 
brilliant  patches  the  portions  of  turf  to  which  they  made  their 
way.  A  considerable  open  space,  in  the  midst  of  this  glade,, 
seemed  formerly  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  rites  of  Druid- 
ioal  superstition ;  for,  on  the  summit  of  a  hillock,  so  regular 
as  to  seem  artificial,  there  still  remained  part  of  a  circle  of 

25 
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Having  at  length  attained  its  greatest  width  'and  extension, 
commanding  admiration  hj  its  beauty  and  power,  waste  pre- 
dominates over  supplj,  the  vital  springs  begin  to  fail ;  it  stoops 
into  an  attitude  of  decrepitude ;  it  drops  the  burdens,  one  bj 
one,  which  it  had  borne  so  proudlj  aloft — its  dissolution  is 
inevitable.  But  as  it  is  resolved  into  its  elements,  it  takes  at 
<Hice  a  new,  and  livelier,  and  disembarrassed  form;  from  the 
wreck  of  its  members  it  arises,  "  another,  yet  the  same,**  —  a 
noble,  full-bodied,  arrowy  stream,  which  leaps  rejoicing  over 
the  obstacles  which  before  had  stayed  its  progress,  and  hastens 
through  fertile  valleys  towards  a  freer  existence,  and  a  final 
imion  in  the  ocean  with  the  boundless  and  the  infinite. 


The  Glacieb  op  the  Bhone.  —  Langfelhw. 

Ere  long  he  reached  the  magnificent  glacier  of  the  Bhcme  ; 
a  frozen  cataract  more  than  two  thousand  feet  in  height,  and 
many  miles  broad  at  its  base.  It  fills  the  whole  valley  be- 
tween two  mountains,  running  back  to  their  smnmits.  At  the 
base  it  is  arched,  like  a  dome,  and  above,  jagged  and  rough, 
and  resembles  a  mass  of  gigantic  crystals  of  a  pale  emerald 
tint,  mingled  with  white.  A  snowy  crust  covers  its  surface ; 
but  at  every  rent  and  crevice  the  pale-green  ice  shines  dear 
in  the  sun.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  glove,  lying  with  the  palm 
downwards,  and  the  fingers  crooked  and  close  together.  It  is 
a  gauntlet  of  ice,  which,  centuries  ago.  Winter,  the  king  of 
these  mountains,  threw  down  in  defiance  to  the  Sun ;  and  year 
by  year  the  Sun  strives  in  vain  to  lift  it  &om  the  ground  on 
the  point  of  his  glittering  spear.* 

*  This  is  a  passage  of  yery  great  beauty.  It  has  the  substance  of  the 
highest  poetry,  mthout  the  form  of  verse.  Winter  is  personified  as  a 
champion  who  flings  down  a  gauntlet  of  defiance  to  a  rival,  the  Sun,  who 
in  vain  endeavors  to  take  it  from  the  ground.  So  far  the  comparison  is 
strictly  imaginative;  that  is,  the  resemblance  is  discerned  by  the  mmd 
only.  But  subordinate  to  this  there  is  a  purely  fanciful  similitude.  The 
shape  of  the  glacier  is  that  of  a  glove,  which  was  the*  symbol  of  defiance 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  further  likened  to  a  pointed 
•nd  glittering  spear. 
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LXXXL— CHARACTER  OF  COLUMBUS. 


[OiiMtax  TxcnoB,  a  iuMtb  of  Botton,  wm  gndaatad  at  Bftrtnoiith  OaXkgb  in  1807. 
In  1821^  after  Ibor  and  a  balf  yawi*  QttnfU  prapiration  Ib  Swopa,  Im  a^^ 
af  yindiamnr  ot  nodera  langnagw  in  Harraid  Ctolkgt^aaA  iwtlnwad  to  dlwiMriath—i 
tai  1836.  In  1849»  he  pnblished  a  Hislor  j  of  Spanieh  Ltteraion,  in  thrae  ooUto  toV 
unefl — a  work  which  contained  the  rich  and  dowly  matnred  Iktrili  oC  tldrtj  jmn  ot 
■tody  and  reflection.  It  was  reeelTed  with  the  gwateit  tnor  both  in  Saropa  and 
America,  has  bem  translated  Into  German  and  Spanidi,  and  ie  reeogniied  lij  the 
Bpanierds  themaelTei  aa  the  beet  acoount,  In  any  lengnage»  of  their  literature.  It  la 
imnarkable  alike  far  its  thoioai^esB  and  learning,  flir  the  Jwtioe  and  good  tnrte  of 
its  literary  criticiBms,  and  tor  the  neatness  and  prediloB  of  its  style. 

Mr.  Ticknor  has  also^  from  time  to  time^  made  Tarions  contribatioBS  to  Hie  periodi- 
cel  Uteratnre  of  oar  eonntry. 

This  sketdi  of  the .  ehsiacter  of  Oolnmbua  Is  fton  Th«  IDstoiy  of  QpanUi  Ui> 
watnre.] 

There  was  one  man  to  whose  courage  even  the  terran  of 
this  unknown  and  dreaded  western  ocean  were  bat  spurs  and 
inoentiyes,  and  whose  gifted  vision,  though  sometimes  dazzled 
firom  the  heights  to  which  he  rose,  could  jet  see,  beyond  the 
waste  of  waves,  that  broad  continent  which  his  fervent  imagina- 
tion deemed  needful  to  balance  the  world.  It  is  true  Columbus 
was  not  bom  a  Spaniard.  But  his  spirit  was  eminentlj  Span- 
ish. His  loyal^,  his  religious  &ith  and  enthusiasm,  his  bve 
of  great  and  extraordinary  adventure,  were  all  Spanish,  rather 
than  Italian,  and  were  all  in  harmony  with  the  Spanish 
national  character,  when  he  became  a  part  of  its  glory.  His 
own  eyes,  he  tells  us,  had  watched  the  silver  cross,  as  it  slowly 
rose  for  the  first  time  above  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  an- 
nouncing to  the  world  the  final  and  absolute  overthrow  of  the 
infidel  power  in  Spain;  and  from  that  period,-— or  one  even 
earlier,  when  some  poor  monks  fi:om  Jerusalem  had  been  at 
the  camp  of  the  two  sovereigns  before  Granada,  praying  for 
help  and  protection  against  the  unbelievers  in  Palestine, — he 
had  conceived  the  grand  project  of  consecrating  the  untold 
wealth  he  trusted  to  find  in  his  westward  discoveries  by  de- 
voting it  to  the  rescue  of  the  holy  city  and  sepulchre  of 
Christ;  Ihus  achieving  by  his  single  power  and  resources  what 

25* 
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all   Christendom;  and  its  ages  of  crusades,  had  failed   to 
accomplish. 

Gradually  these  and  other  kindred  ideas  took  firm  pc«- 
session  of  his  mind,  and  are  found  occasionally  in  his  later 
journals,  letters,  and  speculations,  giving  to  his  otherwise  quiet 
and  dignified  style  a  tone  elevated  and  impassioned  like  that 
of  prophecy.  It  is  true  that  his  adventurous  spirit,  when  the 
mighty  mission  of  his  life  was  upon  him,  rose  above  all  this, 
and  with  a  purged  vision,  and  through  a  clearer  atmosphere, 
saw  from  the  outset  what  he  at  last  so  gloriously  accom- 
plished; but  still,  as  he  presses  onward,  there  not  unfre- 
quently  break  from  him  words  which  leave  no  doubt  that  in 
his  secret  heart  the  foundations  of  his  great  hopes  and  pur- 
poses were  laid  in  some  of  the  most  magnificent  illusions  that 
are  ever  permitted  to  fill  the  human  mind.  He  believed  him- 
self to  be,  in  some  degree  at  least,  inspired,  and  to  be  chosen 
of  Heaven  to  fulfil  certain  of  the  solemn  and  g^rand  prophe- 
cies of  the  Old  Testament.  He  wrote  to  his  sovereigns  in 
1501^  that  be  had  been  induced  to  undertake  his  voyage  to  the 
Indies  not  by  virtue  of  human  knowledge,  but  by  a  divine 
impulse,  and  by  the  force  of  scriptural  prediction.  He  de- 
clared that  the  world  could  not  continue  to  exist  more  than  a 
hundi-ed  and  fifty  years  longer,  and  that  many  a  year  before 
that  period  he  counted  the  recovery  of  the  holy  city  to  be 
sure.  He  expressed  his  belief  that  the  terrestrial  paradise, 
about  which -he  cites  the  &nciful  speculations  of  St.  Am- 
brose and  St.  Augustine,  would  be  found  in  the  southern 
regions  of  those  newly-discovered  landd  which  he  describes 
with  so  charming  an  amenity,  and  that  the  Orinoco  was  one 
of  the  mystical  rivers  issuing  from  it ;  intimating  at  the  same 
time  that  perchance  he  alone  of  mortal  men  would,  by  the 
divine  will,  be  enabled  to  reach  and  enjoy  it 

In  a  remarkable  letter  of  sixteen  pages,  addressed  to.  his 
sovereigns  from  Jamaica  in  1503,  and  written  with  a  force 
of  style  hardly  to  be  found  in  any  thing  similar  at  the  same 
period,  he  gives  a  moving  aoeeunt  of  a  miraeuloas  vision. 
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Wfaidi  he  believed  had  been  Touchsafed  to  him,  for  his  oonso- 
latiooy  when  at  Veragua,  a  few  months  before,  a  body  of  hit 
men,  sent  to  obtain  salt  and  water,  had  been  cat  off  by  the 
natives,  thus  leaving  him  outside  the  mouth  of  the  river  ia 
great  peril. 

^  Mj  brother  and  the  rest  of  the  people,"  he  says,  ^  were  ia 
a  vessel  that  remained  within,  and  I  was  left  solitary  on  a 
coast  so  dangerous,  with  a  strong  fever  and  grievously  worn 
down.  Hope  of  escape  was  dead  within  me.  I  climbed  aloft 
with  difficulty,  calling  anxiously,  and  not  without  many  tears, 
for  help  from  your  majesties'  captains,  from  all  the  four  winds 
of  heaven.  But  none  made  me  answer.  Wearied  and  still 
moaning,  I  fell  asleep,  and  heard  a  pitiful  voice,  which  said, 
*  O  fooU  and  slow  to  trust  and  serve  thy  God,  the  God  of  all  I 
What  did  He  more  for  Moses,  or  for  David  his  servant  ?  Ever 
since  thou  wast  bom,  thou  hast  been  His  especial  charge. 
When  He  saw  thee  at  the  age  wherewith  He  was  content.  He 
made  thy  name  to  sound  marvellously  on  the  earth.  The 
Indies,  which  are  a  part  of  the  world,  and  so  rich,  He  gave 
to  thee  for  thine  own,  and  thou  hast  divided  them  unto 
others  as  seemed  good  to  thyself,  for  He  granted  thee  power 
to  do  so.  Of  the  barriers  of  the  great  ocean,  which  were 
bound  up  with  such  mighty  chains.  He  hath  given  unto  thee 
the  keys.  Thou  hast  been  obeyed  in  many  lands,  and  thou 
hast  gained  an  honored  name  among  Christian  men.  What 
did  He  more  for  the  people  of  Israel  when  he  led  them  forth 
from  Egypt? — or  for  David,  whom,  from  a  shepherd.  He 
made  king  in  Judea?  Turn  thou,  then,  again  unto  Him,  and 
confess  thy  sin.  His  mercy  is  infinite.'  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
All  this  heard  I,  as  one  half  dead  ;  but  answer  had  I  none  to 
words  so  true,  save  tears  for  my  sins.  And  whosoever  it 
might  be  that  thus  spoke,  he  ended  saying, '  Fear  not,  be  of 
good  cheer ;  all  these  thy  griefs  are  written  in  marble,  and 
not  without  cause.'  And  I  arose  as  soon  as  I  might,  and  at 
the  end  of  nine  days  the  weather  became  calm."  Three 
years  afterwards,  in  1506,  Columbus  died  at  Yalladolidy  m 
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disappoinied,  broken-hearted  old  man;  little  oomprehending 
what  he  had  done  for  mankind,  and  still  less  the  glory  and 
homage  that  through  all  future  generations  awaited  his  name. 


LXXXn.— RECEPTION  OF  COLUMBUS. 


iWzLUAM  Hioxuaio  Pbbboor  wm  born  in  Salem,  ICaaaehiiBetts,  May  4, 1790,  and 
died  in  Borton  Jannaiy  28, 1860.  His  grand&ther  waa  Oolonel  Willlun  Preaooftt,  who 
commanded  in  the  redoabt  at  Banker  ffilL  He  is  the  author  of  fonr  historical  work% 
— The  History  of  the  Beign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  The  History  of  the  Oonqnest  of 
Mezioo,  The  History  of  the  Gonquest  of  Peril,  and  The  History  of  the  Beign  of  PhUip 
the  Second;  which  last  was  left  nnflnjshed  at  ttie  time  off  his  death.  Theoe  are  all 
productions  of  great  merit,  and  hare  reosiTed  the  highest  oommendations  at  home  and 
abroad.  Among  their  most  oonsideoons  ezeellenoes  may  be  mentioned  their  thoroagb- 
ness  of  investigation  and  research.  Mr.  Presoott  examined,  with  nntiring  industry, 
all  possible  sooroes  of  information,  wliether  in  print  or  in  mannseript,  which  could 
throw  light  apon  the  subjects  of  which  he  treated.  This  was  the  more  honorable  to 
him,  as,  In  consequence  of  an  aeddent  in  oolloge,  he  was  depiiTod,  to  a  eonsiderabia 
degree,  of  the  use  of  his  eyes,  and  was  constantly  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  si^t  of 
others  in  prosecuting  his  studies. 

He  was  also  candid  in  his  Judgments  alike  of  historical  personages  and  of  particular 
periods.  The  diaracter  of  his  mind  forbade  his  b^ing  a  partisan  on  any  side ;  and  ho 
preftrred  to  state  eases  rather  than  to  argue  them. 

Besides  these  substantial  merits  of  learning  and  sound  Judgment,  his  works  have  an 
element  of  attraction  in  their  style  and  manner,  which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  has 
contributed  to  their  great  popularity.  He  describes  scenes  and  narrates  erents  with 
the  greatest  beauty  and  animation ;  and  the  suttjeets  he  has  choeen  —  dealing  with 
romantic  adventure  among  the  mountains  of  Spain,  or  in  the  splendid  scenery  of  Mex- 
ico and  Peru  —  give  ample  scope  to  this  power.  There  Is  a  limi^d  parity  and  engaging 
sweetness  in  his  style,  which  lead  the  reader  along  from  page  to  page  unconsciously, 
and  lend  to  truth  all  the  charm  of  fiction. 

Mr.  Presoott  was  a  man  of  most  amiable  ehancter  and  engaging  manners^  and 
greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  htm. 

Ik  the  spring  of  1493,  while  the  court  was  still  at  Barcelona, 
letters  were  received  from  Christopher  Columbus,  announcing 
his  return  to  Spain,  and  the  successful  achievement  of  his  great 
enterprise,  by  the  discovery  of  land  beyond  the  western  ocean. 
The  delight  and  aBtonishment  raised  by  this  intelligence  were 
proportioned  to  the  scepticism  with  which  his  project  had  origi- 
nally been  viewed.  The  sovereigns  were  now  filled  with  a 
natural  impatience  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  other  particu« 
lars  of  the  important  discovery ;  and  they  transmitted  instant 
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instructions  to  the  admiral  to  repair  to  Baroekni%  as  soon  as  lie 
should  have  made  the  prelimimuy  arrangements  for  the  farther 
prosecution  of  his  enterprise. 

The  great  navigator  had  succeeded,  as  is  well  known,  afW 
a  voyage  of  natural  difficulties,  hut  which  difficulties  had  been 
much  augmented  by  the  distrust  and  mutinous  spirit  of  his  fol« 
lowers,  in  descrying  land  on  the  12th  of  October,  1492.  After 
some  months  spent  in  exploring  the  delightful  regions,  now  for 
the  first  time  thrown  open  to  the  eyes  of  a  European,  he 
embarked  in  the  year  1493  for  Spain.  One  of  his  vessels  had 
previously  foundered,  and  another  had  deserted  him ;  so  that 
he  was  left  alone  to  retrace  his  course  across  the  Atlantic. 
After  a  most  tempestuous  voyage,  he  was  compelled  to  take 
shelter  in  the  Tagus,  sorely  against  his  inclination.  He  expe< 
rienced,  however,  a  most  honorable  reception  £rom  the  Portu- 
guese monarch,  John  IL,  who  did  ample  justice  to  the  great 
qualities  of  Columbus,  although  he  had  failed  to  profit  by 
them.*  After  a  brief  delay,  the  admiral  resumed  his  voyage, 
and  crossing  the  bar  of  Saltes,  entered  the  harbor  of  Palos 
about  noon,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1493,  being  exactly  seven 
months  and  eleven  days  since  his  departure  £rom  that  port* 

Great  was  the  commotion  in  the  little  conmiunity  of  Palos, 
as  they  beheld  the  well-known  vessel  of  the  admiral  reentering 
their  harbor.  Their  desponding  imaginations  had  long  since 
consigned  him  to  a  watery  grave ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
ternatural horrors  which  hung  over  the  voyage,  they  had  expe- 
rienced the  most  stormy  and  disastrous  winter  within  the 
recollection  of  the  oldest  mariners.  Most  of  them  had  relatives 
or  friends  on  board.  They  thronged  immediately  to  the  shore, 
to  assure  themselves,  with  their  own  eyes,  of  the  truth  of  their 
return.  When  they  beheld  their  faces  once  more,  and  saw 
them  accompanied  by  the  numerous  evidences  which  they 
brought  back  of  the  success  of  the  expedition,  they  burst  forth 


*  Some  yean  before,  Columbas  had  made  an  anauccessftil  application  te 
fhe  Portuguese  king  for  awnatance  in  the  proaecntion  of  hia  plan  of  disooTerf. 
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in  acclamations  of  joy  and  gratulation.  They  awaited  the 
landing  of  Columbus,  when  the  whole  population  of  the  place 
accompanied  liim  and  his  crew  to  the  principal  church,  where 
solemn  thanksgivings  were  offered  up  for  their  return ;  while 
every  bell  in  the  village  sent  forth  a  joyous  peal  in  honor  of 
the  happy  event. 

The  admiral  was  too  desirous  of  presenting  himself  before 
the  sovereigns  to  protract  his  stay  long  at  Palos.  He  took 
with  him  on  his  journey  specimens  of  the  multifarious  producta 
of  the  newly-discovered  regions.  He  was  accompanied  by 
several  of  the  native  islanders,  arrayed  in  their  simple  barbaric 
costume,  and  decorated,  as  he  passed  through  the  principal 
cities,  with  collars,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold, 
rudely  fashioned ;  he  exhibited  also  considerable  quantities  of 
the  same  metal  in  dust  or  in  crude  masses,  numerous  vegetable 
exotics  possessed  of  aromatic  or  medicinal  virtue,*  and  several 
kinds  of  quadrupeds  unknown  in  Europe,  and  birds,  whose 
variety  of  gaudy  plumage  gave  a  brilliant  effect  to  the  pageant. 
The  admiral's  progress  through  the  country  was  every  where 
impeded  by  the  multitudes  thronging  forth  to  gaze  at  the  ex- 
traordinary spectacle,  and  the  more  extraordinary  man,  who,  in 
the  emphatic  language  of  that  time,  which  has  now  lost  its  force 
from  familiarity,  first  revealed  the  existence  of  a  ^New 
World."  As  he  passed  through  the  busy,  populous  city  of 
Seville,  every  window,  balcony,  and  housetop  which  could  afford 
a  glimpse  of  him  is  described  to  have  been  crowded  with  spec* 
tators. 

It  was  the  middle  of  April  before  Columbus  reached  Barce- 
lona. The  nobility  and  cavaliers  in  attendance  on  the  court, 
together  with  the  authorities  of  the  dty,  came  to  the  gates  to 
reoeive  hun,  and  escorted  him  to  the  royal  presence.  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  were  seated,  with  their  son.  Prince  John, 
under  a  superb  canopy  of  state,  awaiting  his  arrivaL  On  his 
approach  they  rose  from  their  seats,  and  extending  their  hands 
to  him  to  salute,  caused  him  to  be  seated  before  them.  These 
were  unprecedented  marks  of  condescension,  to  a  person  of 
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Colambus's  rank,  in  the  haughtj  and  ceremonious  court  of 
Castile.  It  was,  indeed,  the  proudest  moment  in  the  life  of 
Columbus.  He  had  fully  established  the  truth  of  his  long- 
contested  theory,  in  the  face  of  argument,  sophistry,  sneer, 
Bcepticism,  and  contempt.  He  had  achieved  this  not  by  chance, 
bat  by  calculation,  supported  through  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances by  consummate  conduct  The  honors  paid  him,  which 
had  hitherto  been  reserved  only  for  rank,  or  fortune,  or  military 
success,  purchased  by  Uie  blood  and  tears  of  thousands,  were, 
in  his  case,  a  homage  to  intellectual  power  successfully  exerted 
in  behalf  of  the  noblest  interests  of  humanity. 

After  a  brief  interval,  the  sovereigns  requested  of  Columbus 
a  recital  of  his  adventures.  His  manner  was  sedate  and  dig- 
nified, but  warmed  by  the  glow  of  natural  enthusiasm.  He 
enumerated  the  several  islands  he  had  visited,  expatiated  on 
the  temperate  character  of  the  climate,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
soil  for  every  variety  of  production,  appealing  to  the  samples 
imported  by  him  as  evidence  of  their  natural  productiveness. 
He  dwelt  more  at  large  on  the  precious  metals  to  be  found  in 
these  islands,  which  he  inferred  less  from  the  specimens  actu- 
ally obtained  than  from  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  natives 
to  their  abundance  in  the  unexplored  regions  of  the  interior. 
Lastly,  he  pointed  out  the  wide  scope  afforded  to  Christian 
zeal  in  the  illumination  of  a  race  of  men  whose  minds,  &r 
from  being  wedded  to  any  system  of  idolatry,  were  prepared, 
by  their  extreme  simplicity,  for  the  reception  of  pure  and  un- 
corrupted  doctrine.  The  last  consideration  touched  Isabella's 
heart  most  sensibly ;  and  the  whole  audience,  kindled  with 
various  emotions  by  the  speaker's  eloquence,  filled  up  the  per- 
spective with  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  their  own  fancies,  as 
ambition,  or  ayarice,  or  devotional  feeling  predominated  in 
their  bosoms.  When  Columbus  ceased,  the  king  and  queen, 
together  with  all  present,  prostrated  themselves  on  their  knees 
in  grateful  thanksgivings,  while  the  solemn  strains  of  the  Te 
Deum  were  poured  forth  by  the  choir  of  the  royal  chapel,  as 
m  commemoration  of  some  glorious  victory. 
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LXXXnL— THE  LAMENTATION  FOE  CKLIN.* 

SPASISH  BAXXiID. 

[From  Anotont  Spaaiah  Ballada,  mstorieal  and  Bomantic,  tranalatnd,  with  Notei^  by 
J,  O.  Lockliait.  Theae  tranaUtloiiB  from  the  Bpaniah  are  imoommonly  spiriled  mn^ 
Una.  Many  of  tham  are  paraphraaea,  rather  than  tmnalatkma;  aad  the  orighaahi  Imw 
gafaied  new  power  and  beaaty  from  the  poetioal  geniiu  of  Mr.  Loskhart.] 

At  the  gate  of  old  Granada,  when  all  its  bolts  are  barred. 
At  twilight,  at  the  Vega  gate,  there  is  a  trampling  heard ; 
There  is  a  trampling  heard,  as  of  horses  treading  slow. 
And  a  weeping  voice  of  women,  and  a  heavy  sound  of  woe : 
^What  tower  is  follen,  what  star  is  set,  what  chief  comes 

there  bewailing?**    ' 
^  A  tower  is  fitUen,  a  star  is  set  I    Alas,  alas  for  Gelin  I 


»f 


Three  times  ihej  knock,  three  times  thej  cry,  and  wide  the 

door  thej  throw ; 
Dejectedly  they  enter,  and  mournfully  they  go ; 
In  gloomy  lines  they  mustering  stand,  beneath  the  hollow 

porch. 
Each  horseman  grasping  in  his  hand  a  black  and  flaming 

torch. 
Wet  is  each  eye  as  they  go  by,  and  all  around  is  wailing,  — 
For  all  have  heard  the  misery, — ^  Alas,  alas  for  Gelin !  ** 

Him  yesterday  a  Moor  did  slay,  of  Bencerrage's  blood — 
'Twas  at  the  solenm  jousting — around  the  nobles  stood ; 
The  nobles  of  the  land  were  by,  and  ladies  bright  and  feir 
Looked  from  their  latticed  windows,  the  haughty  sight  to 

share; 
But  now  the  nobles  all  lament,  the  ladies  are  bewailing^- 
For  he  was    Granada's    darling  knight — ^^Alas,  alas    foi 

CelinI" 

Before  him  ride  his  vassals,  in  order,  two  by  two, 

With  ashes  on  their  turbans  spread,  most  pitifid  to  viewi 

*  Pronouneed  Sa'Un, 
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Behind  him  his  four  sistersy  each  wrapped  in  sable  veil, 
Between  the  tambour's  dismal  strokes  take  up  their  ddefh] 

tale; 
When  stops  the  muffled  drum,  je  hear  their  brotherlesi 

bewailing, 
And  all  the  people,  far  and  near,  ciy,  ^  Alas,  alas  for  Celin  I " 

0,  lovely  lies  he  on  the  bier,  above  the  purple  pall, 

The  flower  of  all  Granada's  youth,  the  loveliest  of  them  all ; 

His  dark,  dark  eyes  are  dosed,  his  rosy*  lip  is  pale, 

llie  crust  of  blood  lies  black  and  dim  upon  his  burnished 

mail. 
And  evermore  the  hoarse  tambour  breaks  in  upon  their 

wailing; 
Its  sound  is  like  no  earthly  sound -^'^  Alas,  alas  for  Celin  I " 

The  Moorish  maid  at  the  lattice  stands  —  the  Moor  stands  at 

his  door; 
One  maid  is  wringing  of  her  hands,  and  one  is  weeping  sore ; 
Down  to  the  dust  men  bow  their  heads,  and  ashes  black  they 

strew 
Upon  their  broidered  garments,  of  crimson,  green,  and  blue ; 
Before  each  gate  the  bier  stands  still ;   then  bursts  the  loud 

bewailing, 
From  door  and  lattice,  high  and  low,  ^' Alas,  alas  for  Celin  I" 

An  old,  old  woman  oometh  forth,  when  she  hears  the  people 

cry; 
Her  hair  is  white  as  silver,  like  horn  her  glazed  eye ; 
Twas  she  that  nursed  him  at  her  breast  —  that  nursed  him 

long  ago- 
She  knows  not  whom  they  all  lament ;  but  soon  she  weU  shall 

know! 
With  one  deep  shriek,  she  throug):  doth  break,  when  her  ears 

receive  their  wailing : 
Let  me  kiss  my  Celin  ere  I  die  —  <^  Alas,  alas  for  Celin  1" 

26 
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LXXXIV.— DEATH  OF  ALONZO  DE  AQUILAR. 

PuBoon. 

[For  a  long  period  the  soath  of  Spftin  wu  oocnpled  by  the  Moon,  the  dtj  of  Gni 
liAda  being  their  capitaL  They  were  finally  conquered  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  U 
whom  Granada  was  anrrendered  on  the  25th  day  of  November,  1491.  Bat  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  regions  received  with  great  reluctanoe  the  Christian 
yoke ;  and  In  December,  1600,  an  insurrection  broke  out  among  them.  Orders  were 
Issued  to  the  principal  diiefr  and  cities  of  Andalusia  to  concentrate  their  forces  at  the 
dty  of  Bonds,  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  thence  to  ntarch  against  the  insurgent  Moors. 
SeTeral  distiDguished  noblemen  and  officers  of  Spidn  aixsordtngly  assembled  with  their 
troops  at  that  eLty  Among  them  were  Alonsu  de  Aguilar,  the  Conde  de  UreBay  and 
the  Oonde  de  Cifiientes.    The  historian's  narrative  then  proceeds  as  follows: —  ] 

It  was  determined  bj  the  chiefs  to  strike  at  once  into  the 
heart  of  the  Bed  Sierra,*  as  it  was  called,  from  the  coloi  of 
its  rocks,  rising  to  the  east  of  Ronda,  and  the  principal  tltea- 
tre  of  insurrection.  On  the  18th  of  March,  1501,  the  little 
armj  encamped  before  Monarda,  on  the  skirts  of  a  mountain, 
where  the  Moors  were  understood  to  have  assembled  in  con- 
siderable force.  They  had  not  been  long  in  these  quarters 
before  parties  of  the  enemy  were  seen  hovering  along  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain,  from  which  the  Christian  camp  was 
divided  by  a  narrow  river,  —  the  Rio  Verde,  probably,  wLich 
has  gained  such  mournful  celebrity  in  Spanish  song.  Agui- 
lar^s  t  troops,  who  occupied  the  van,  were  so  much  roused 
by  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  that  a  small  party,  seizing  a  ban- 
ner, rushed  across  the  stream  without  orders,  in  pursuit  of 
them.  The  odds,  however,  were  so  great,  that  they  would 
have  been  severely  handled,  had  no£  Aguilar,  while  he  bitterly 
condemned  their  temerity,  advanced  promptly  to  their  support 
with  the  remainder  of  his  corps.  The  Count  6f  Urena  |  fol« 
lowed  with  the  central  division,  leaving  the  Count  of  Cifiientes  § 
with  the  troops  of  Seville  to  protect  the  camp. 

The  Moors  fell  back  as  the  Christians  advanced,  and  re* 
treating  nimbly  &om  point  to  point,  led  them  up  the  rugged 

*  Sierra,  literally,  a  saw,  means  a  range  of  mountains,  whose  peaks  at  a 
iistance  resemble  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 
t  Pronounced  A-ghe^kar*.  }  Pronounced  U-runt^fa 

{  Pronounced  The&jMm'tM, 
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Steep  &T  into  the  recesses  of  the  mountaiiuu  Ai  length  they 
reached  an  open  level,  encompassed  <mi  all  sides  bj  a  natural 
rampart  <^  rocks,  where  thej  had  deposited  their  valuable 
effects,  together  with  their  wives  and  children.  The  latter,  at 
si^t  o£  the  iovaders,  uttered  dismal  cries,  and  fled  into  the 
remoter  depths  of  the  sierra. 

The  Christians  were  too  much  attracted  by  the  rich  spoil 
before  them  to  think  of  following,  and  dispersed  in  every 
direction  in  quest  of  plunder,  with  all  the  heedlessness  and 
insubordination  of  raw,  inexperienced  levies.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Alonzo  de  Aguilar  remihded  them  that  their  wily  enemy 
was  still  unconquered ;  or  that  he  endeavored  to  force  them 
into  the  ranks  again,  and  restore  order.  No  one  heeded  his 
call,  or  thought  of  any  thing  beycmd  the  present  moment,  and 
of  securing  as  much  booty  to  himself  as  he  could  carry. 

The  Moors,  in  the  mean  while,  finding  themselves  no  longer 
pursued,  were  aware  of  the  occupation  of  the  Christians, 
whom  they  not  improbably  had  purposely  decoyed  into  the 
snare.  They  resolved  to  return  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
surprise  their  incautious  enemy.  Stealthily  advancing,  there- 
fore,  under  the  shadows  of  night,  now  falling  thick  around, 
they  poured  through  the  rocky  defiles  of  the  enclosure  upon 
the  astonished  Spaniards.  An  unlucky  explosion,  at  this 
crisis,  of  a  cask  of  powder,  into  which  a  spark  had  accidentally 
fallen,  threw  a  broad  glare  over  the  scene,  and  revealed  for  a 
moment  the  situation  of  the  hostile  part^'es  —  the  Spaniards 
in  the  utmost  disorder,  many  of  them  without  arms,  and 
BtUggering  under  the  weight  of  their  fatal  booty ;  while  their 
enemies  were  seen  gliding,  like  so  many  demons  of  darkness, 
through  every  crevice  and  avenue  of  the  enclosure,  in  the  act 
of  springing  on  their  devoted  victims.  This  appalling  spec* 
tacle,  vanishing  almost  as  soon  as  seen,  and  followed  by  the 
hideous  yells  and  war  cries  of  the  assailants,  struck  a  panic 
mto  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers,  who  fied,  scarcely  offering  any 
resistance.  The  darkness  of  the  night  was  as  favorable  to 
the  Moors,  familiar  with  all  the  intricacies  of  the  ground,  as 
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it  was  fatal  to  the  Christuuis,  who,  bewildered  in  the  mazes 
of  the  sierra,  and  losing  their  footing  at  everj  step,  fell  undei 
the  swords  of  their  pursuers,  or  went  down  the  dark  gaUb 
and  precipices  which  yawned  all  around. 

Amidst  this  dreadful  confusion,  the  Count  of  Urena  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  lower  level  of  the  sierra,  where  he  halted 
and  endeavored  to  rally  his  panic-struck  followers.  His  noble 
comrade,  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  still  maintained  his  position  on 
the  heights  above,  refusing  all  entreaties  of  his  foUowers  to 
attempt  a  retreat.  ^  When,"  said  he  proudly,  ^^  was  the  ban- 
ner of  Aguilar  ever  known  to  fly  from  the  field  ?  "  His  eldest 
son,  the  heir  of  his  house  and  honors,  Don  Pedro  de  Cor'doYa, 
a  youth  of  great  promise,  fought  at  his  side.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound  on  the  head  from  a  st<me,  and  a  javelin 
had  pierced  quite  through  his  leg.  With  one  knee  resting 
on  the  ground,  however,  he  still  made  a  brave  defence  with 
his  sword.  The  sight  was  too  much  for  his  father,  and  he 
implored  him  to  suffer  himself  to  be  removed  from  the  field. 
^  Let  not  the  hopes  of  our  house  be  crushed  at  a  single  blow," 
said  he  ;  ^^  go,  my  son,  live  as  becomes  a  Christian  knight — 
live,  and  cherish  your  desolate  mother.''  All  his  endeavors 
were  fruitless,  however,  and  the  gallant  boy  refused  to  leav^e 
his  father's  side,  till  he  was  forcibly  borne  away  by  the  at- 
tendants, who  fortunately  succeeded  in  bringing  him  in  safety 
to  the  station  occupied  by  the  Count  of  Urena. 

Meantime,  the  brave  little  band  of  cavaliers,  who  remained 
true  to  Aguilar,  had  fallen  one  after  another ;  and  the  chief, 
left  almost  alone,  retreated  to  a  huge  rock  which  rose  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain,  and  placing  his  back  against  it,  still  made 
fight,  though  weakened  by  loss  of  blood,  like  a  lion  at  bay, 
against  his  enemies.  In  this  situation  he  was  pressed  so  hard 
by  a  Moor  of  uncommon  size  and  strength,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  turn  and  close  with  him  in  single  combat.  The 
strife  was  long  and  desperate,  till  Don  Alonzo,  whose  corselet 
had  become  unlaced  in  the  previous  struggle,  having  received 
a  severe  wound  in  the  breast^  followed  by  another  on  the 
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heady  grappled  doselj  with  his  adversaijy  and  they  came 
rolling  on  the  ground  together.  The  Moor  remained  upper- 
most;  but  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  cavalier  had  not  sunk  with 
his  strength,  and  he  proudly  exclaimed,  as  if  to  intimidate  hia 
enemy,  "  I  am  Don  Alonzo  de  Agiiilar ; "  to  which  the  other 
rejoined,  ^'And  I  am  the  Feri  de  Ben  Estepar,"  a  well- 
known  name  of  terror  to  the  Christians.  The  sound  of  his 
detestedoiame  roused  all  the  vengeance  of  the  djring  hero ; 
and,  grasping  his  foe  in  menial  agony,  he  rallied  his  strength 
for  a  final  blow;  but  it  was  too  late  —  his  hand  fiuled, 
and  he  was  soon  despatched  by  the  dagger  of  his  more  vigor 
ous  rival. 

Thus  fell  Alonzo  Hernandez  de  Ck)rdova,  or  Alonzo  de 
Aguilap^  as  he  is  commonly  called,  from  the  land  where  his 
family  estates  lay.  ^  He  was  of  the  greatest  authority  among 
the  grandees  of  his  time,"  says  Father  Abarca,  ^for  his 
lineage,  personal  character,  large  domains,  and  the  high  posts 
which  he  filled,  both  in  peace  and  war.  More  than  forty 
years  of  his  life  he  served  agamst  the  infidel ;  under  the  ban- 
ner of  his  house  in  boyhood,  and  as  leader  of  that  same 
banner  in  later  life,  or  as  viceroy  of  Andalusia  and  com- 
mander of  the  royal  armies.  He  was  the  fifUi  lord  of 
his  warlike  and  pious  house  who  had  fallen  fighting  for 
their  country  and  religion  against  the  accursed  sect  of  Ma- 
homet. And  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,"  continues 
the  same  orthodox  authority,  **  that  his  soul  has  received  the 
glorious  reward  of  the  Christian  soldier ;  since  he  was  armed 
on  that  very  morning  with  the  blessed  sacraments  of  confes* 
sion  and  communion." 

26* 
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LXXXV.  —  GENTLE  RIVER. 

SPAHnB  Ballad. 

[The  Md  death  of  Alimio  de  AguUar  and  his  bniTe  eompaaioDS,  as  re3«ted  In  flM 
feregoing  lesion.  Ml  monrnfVill j  upon  the  national  heart  ci  Spain,  and  was  kept  in 
frash  ramembmnoe  Ifj  the  man j  ezpmsionfl  of  qrmpathy  and  admintlim  which  It 
ealled  tarth  from  the  popular  literature  of  the  eoontry.  The  following  poem  Is  a 
translation  07  the  Rst.  Thomas  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  in  Ireland,  (bom  I7289 
died  1811,)  of  one  of  the  ballads  in  which  the  &te  of  the  hero  is  commemorated.  Tha 
translatimi  Is  fbond  in  the  Beliques  ci  Andent  English  Poetry,  a  work  edited  bj 
Bishop  Percy  with  great  taste  and  jadgment,  and  originally  pablished  in  1705.  It  has 
iinee  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  has  exwted  a  most  fliTorable  Inflneaee  uptm 
Xnglisb  poetical  literature  of  a  date  subsequent  to  its  publication.] 

Gentle  river,*  gentle  river, 

Lo,  thj  streams  are  stained  with  gore ; 

Many  a  brave  and  noble  captain 
Floats  along  thy  willowed  shore. 

All  beside  thy  limpid  waters, 

All  beside  thj  sands  so  bright, 
Moorish  chiefs  and  Christian  warriors 

Joined  in  fierce  and  mortal  fight. 

Lords,  and  dukes,  and  noble  princes 

On  thj  fatal  banks  were  slain ; 
Fatal  banks,  that  gave  to  slaughter 

All  the  pride  and  flower  of  Spain. 

There  the  hero,  brave  Alonzo, 

Full  of  wounds  and  glory,  died ; 
There  the  fearless  Urdiales 

Fell  a  victim  by  his  side. 

•  The^riginal  is  Rio  Verde,  that  is,  River  Verde.  But  verde  in  Spanish 
•Iso  means  green;  and  the  translator,  not  being  aware  that  it  was  a  proper 
name,  substitttted  gentle; — an  epithet  not  well  suited  to  a  mountaiB 
Stream. 
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Lo,  where  yonder  Don  Saavedra* 
Through  their  squadrons  slow  retiiest 

Proud  Seville,  his  native  city, 
Frond  Seville  his  worth  admires. 

Close  behind,  a  renegade 

Loudly  shouts,  with  taunting  cry, 
^  Yield  thee,  yield  thee,  Don  Saavedra  1 

Dost  thou  itom  the  battle  fly  ? 

'<  Well  I  know  thee,  hanghty  Christiaii  i 

Long  I  lived  beneath  thy  roof; 
Oft  I've  in  the  lists  of  ^ory 

Seen  thee  win  the  prize  of  proo£ 

^WeQ  I  know  thy  aged  parents, 

Well  thy  blooming  bride  I  know ; 
Seven  years  I  was  thy  captive, 

Seven  years  of  pain  and  woe. 


^  May  our  prophet  grant  my 

Haughty  chief,  thou  shalt  be  mine  s 

Thou  shalt  drink  that  cup  of  sorrow 
Which  I  drank  when  I  was  thine." 

Like  a  lion  turns  the  warrior. 
Back  he  sends  an  angry  glare ; 

Whizzing  came  the  Moorish  javelin^ 
Vainly  whizzing,  through  the  air. 

Back  the  hero,  full  of  iury. 
Sent  a  deep  and  mortal  wound ; 

Listant  sank  the  renegade, 

Mute  and  lifeless,  on  the  ground. 

*  Don  SaaTedra  is  an  imaginary  personage,  no  noblemin  of  tiiat 
■aiing  really  been  engaged  in  the  battle. 
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With  a  thousand  Moors  sarroundedy 
Brave  Saavedra  stands  at  hay ;  * 

Wearied  out,  hut  never  daunted, 
Cold  at  length  the  warrior  laj. 

Near  him  fighting,  great  Alonzo 
Stout  resists  the  paynim  bands. 

From  his  slaughtered  steed  dismounted 
Firm  intrenched  behind  him  stands. 

Furious  press  the  hostile  squadron. 
Furious  he  repels  their  rage ; 

Loss  of  blood  at  length  enfeebles ; 
Who  can  war  with  thousands  wage  ? 

Where  yon  rock  the  plain  o'ershadows. 
Close  beneath  its  foot  retired. 

Fainting  sank  the  bleeding  hero, 
And  without  a  groan  expired. 


LXXXVL— BALLAD.* 

Mas.  HxMAira. 

^Thou  hast  not  been  with  a  festal  thzon|^ 

At  the  pouring  of  the  wine ; 
Men  bear  not  from  the  hall  of  song 

A  mien  so  dark  as  thine. 
There's  blood  upon  thy  shield. 

There's  dust  upon  thy  plume ; 
Thou  hast  brought  from  some  disastrous  field 

That  brow  of  wrath  and  gloom  I " 

I 

*  This  ballad  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  yonng  maidon  aai 
a  knight  who  has  returned  from  a  field  of  battle  in  which  her  ioyer  hm 
been  slain. 
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^  And  is  there  blood  upon  mj  shield  ? 

Maiden,  it  well  may  be ; 
We  have  sent  the  streams  fix>m  our  battle  ileld 

All  darkened  to  the  sea ; 
We  have  given  the  founts  a  stain, 

'Midst  their  woods  of  ancient  pine  | 
And  the  ground  is  wet  —  but  not  with  nio, 

Deep-dyed  —  but  not  with  wine. 

^  The  ground  is  wet —  but  not  with  rain ; 

We  have  been  in  war  array, 
And  the  noblest  blood  of  Christian  Spain 

Hath  bathed  her  soil  to-day. 
I  have  seen  the  strong  man  die, 

And  the  stripling  meet  his  £Eite, 
Where  the  mountain  winds  go  sounding  by. 

In  the  Boncesvalles*  Strait 

^  In  the  gloomy  Boncesvalles  strait 

There  are  helms  and  lances  deft; 
And  they  that  moved  at  mom,  elate, 

On  a  bed  of  heath  are  left. 
There's  many  a  fair  young  &ce 

Which  the  war  steed  bas  gone  o'er ; 
At  many  a  board  there  is  kept  a  place 

For  those  that  come  no  more." 

^  Alas,  for  love,  for  woman's  breast, 

If  woe  like  this  must  be  I 
Hast  thou  seen  a  youth  with  an  eagle  crest 

And  a  white  plume  waving  £ree, 

*  BoncesTaUes  (pronounced  Ronceval'yea)  is  a  ptas  in  the  PyreneM, 
bc^tween  France  and  Spain.  In  the  year  778,  the  rear  guard  of  Charle- 
magne's army  wbs  defeated  here  by  the  Saracens,  in  conjunction  with  tiit 
mountaineers  of  Ghiscony  and  Nayarre. 
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With  his  proud,  qoick-fiashmg  eye. 

And  his  mien  of  knightly  state  ? 
Doth  he  oome  from  where  the  swords  flashed  bif^ 

In  the  BoncesvaUes  Strait  ?  ** 

**  In  the  gloomy  BoncesvaUes  Strait 

I  saw  and  marked  him  well ; 
For  nohly  on  his  steed  he  sate 

When  the  pride  of  manhood  felL 
But  it  is  not  youth  which  turns 

From  the  field  of  spears  again ; 
For  the  boy's  high  heart  too  wildly  bums 

Till  it  rests  amidst  the  slain." 

^  Thou  canst  not  say  that  he  lies  low. 

The  lovely  and  the  brave ; 
O,  none  could  look  on  his  joyous  brow 

And  think  upon  the  grave. 
Dark,  dark,  perchance  the  day 

Hath  been  with  valor's  fate ; 
But  A«  is  on  his  homeward  way 

From  the  BoncesvaUes  Strait  I " 

«  There  is  dust  upon  his  joyous  brow. 

And  o'er  his  graceful  head ; 
And  the  war  horse  wiU  not  wake  him  now^ 

Though  it  bruise  his  greensward  bed. 
— ^  I  have  seen  the  stripling  die, 

And  the  strong  man  meet  his  fate, 
Where  the  mountain  winds  go  sounding  hff 

In  the  BoncesvaUes  Strait.'' 
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LXXXVn.— ANECDOTE  OF  THE  CHEVALIEIl  BATAKD. 

{This  incident  in  the  life  of  tbe  Cberaller  Bejard  ~  the  pride  of  Freoch  chiraby, 
end  the  knight  without  Ibar  and  withont  reproach — is  taken  fitmi  Sketches  or  Vea» 
ttsn  History, forming  part  of  Mumy^  Faiaily  Library;  hot  fiie  oclgiaal  Is  tinnd  la 
the  memoirs  of  the  choTalier  l^  his  seeretaiy.  In  1612»  Braacia,  a  iloorishiag  town  te 
the  north  of  Italy,  and  at  that  time  belonging  to  the  Venetian  territory,  was  taken* 
after  a  bloody  rasistanoe^  by  the  French  onder  Gaston  da  FoIjl.  Bayard,  in  liidtng  oa 
thetroopsto  theaManlt,reneiTedaTeryseTere  wound  in  tlietU^by»pika.  Jiler 
the  cH>tore  of  the  dty,  the  narratiye  thos  proceeds :  — ] 

Batabd  meantime  was  placed  upon  a  door  torn  from  its 
hingesy-and  carried  to  the  best  looking  house  at  hand.  Its 
owner  was  a  rich  gentleman,  who  had  sought  asjlum  in  a 
ntdghboiing  monastery;  and  his  lady  and  two  daughters, 
young  maidens  of  extraordinary  beauty,  had  concealed  them« 
selves  beneath  some  straw  in  a  granary,  ^  under  the  protec- 
tion of  our  Lord."  The  mother,  when  she  heard  the  knocking 
at  the  wicket,  opened  it,  ^  as  awiuting  the  mercy  of  God  with 
constancy ;  **  and  Bayard,  notwithstanding  his  own  great  pain, 
observing  her  piteous  agony,  incontinently  placed  sentinels  at 
the  gate,  and  ordered  them  to  prohibit  all  entrance;  well 
knowmg  that  his  name  was  a  watchword  of  defence.  He 
then  assured  the  noble  dame  of  protection,  inquired  into  her 
cpndidon,  and  despatching  some  archers  for  her  husband's 
relief,  received  him  courteously,  and  entreated  him  to  believe 
he  lodged  none  other  than  a  friend.  His  wound  confined  him 
for  five  weeks,  nor  was  it  closed  when  he  remounted  his  horse 
«nd  rejoined  his  comrades. 

Before  his  departure,  the  lady  of  the  house  —  still  consider- 
ing herself  and  family  as  prisoners,  and  her  mansion  and  whole 
property  as  the  lawful  property  of  her  guest,  yet  perceiving 
his  gentleness  of  demeanor — thought  to  prevail  on  him  to 
compound  for  a  moderate  ransom;  and  having  placed  two 
thousand  five  hundred  ducats  in  a  basket,  she  besought  his 
acceptance  of  it  on  her  knees.  Bayard  raised  her  at  the 
moment,  asked  her  the  sum,  and  seated  her  beside  himsel£ 
Ke  then  assured  her  that  had  she  presented  him  with  threa 
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hundred  tLoiuand  crowns,  they  would  not  gratify  him  so 
much  as  the  good  cheer  which  he  had  tasted  under  her  roof; 
and  he  requested  permission  to  bid  adieu  to  her  daughters. 
^  The  damsels,''  says  the  chronicler,  ^  were  fiur,  virtuous,  and 
well  trained,  and  had  afforded  much  pastime  to  the  chevalier 
during  his  illness,  by  their  choice  singing,  playing  on  the  lute 
and  spinet,  and  their  much  cunning  needlework." 

When  they  entered  the  chamber,  they  thanked  him  with 
deep  gratitude,  as  the  guardian  of  their  honor;  and  the 
good  knight,  almost  weeping  at  their  gentleness  and  hu- 
mility, answered,  ^  Fair  maidens,  you  are  doing  that  which 
it  is  rather  my  part  to  do — to  thank  you  for  the  good  com- 
pany which  you  have  afforded  me,  and  for  which  I  am 
greatly  bound  and  obliged  to  you.  Yon  know  that  we 
knight  adventurers  are  ill  provided  with  goodly  toys  fi)r  ladies' 
eyes,  and  for  my  part,  I  am  sorely  grieved  not  to  be  better 
famished,  in  order  that  I  might  offer  you  some  love  token,  as 
is  your  due.  But  your  lady  mother  here  has  given  me  two 
thousand  Ave  hundred  ducats,  which  lie  on  that  table,  and  I 
present  each  of  you  mth  one  thousand  as  an  aid  in  your  mar- 
riage portions ;  for  my  recompense  I  ask  no  more  than  that 
you  will  be  pleased  to  pray  Gk)d  for  my  welfare."  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  lady  of  the  house,  he  continued,  ^  These  remaining 
five  hundred  ducats  I  take,  madam,  to  my  own  use ;  and  I 
request  you  to  distribute  them  among  the  poor  nuns  who 
have  been  pillaged,  and  whose  necessities  no  one  can  better 
know  than  yourself;  and  herewith  I  take  my  leave." 

After  having  dined,  as  he  quitted  his  chamber  to  take  horse, 
the  two  fiiir  damsels  met  him,  each  bearing  a  little  offering 
which  she  had  worked  during  his  confinement.  One  consisted 
of  two  rich  bracelets,  woven  with  marvellous  delicacy  from 
her  own  beauteous  hair  and  fine  gold  and  silver  threads; 
the  other  was  a  crimson  satin  purse,  embroidered  with 
much  subtilty.  Greatly  did  the  brave  knight  thank  them 
for  this  last  courtesy,  saying  that  such  presents  from  so 
lovdly  hands  were  worth  ten  thousand  crowns;   then  gal« 
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Unity  fietening  the  braoelets  on  his  arm  and  the  pone  on 
bis  Bleeve,  he  vowed  to  wear  them  both  for  the  honor  of  their 
£iir  donors,  while  his  life  endored ;  and  so  he  monnted  and 
rode  on. 


LXXXVnL— WOLSEY  AND  GBOMWXLL. 


[WnuAM  Shaxsfkaui  mm  bora  at  Stntfbrd-on-ATon,  In  Xnfl^d,  April  34»  1664» 
■nd  died  April  25,  VOfl.  y«i7  UtUe  to  known  of  the  erwite  of  hit  lift^  and  of  hto 
pencnud  character  and  habits.  He  married  yoang,  went  to  London  inunediatelj  allar 
his  marriage,  became  an  actor,  a  dramatie  anthor,  and  a  iharehoJder  in  on*  of  the 
London  theatree;  acquired  oonriderable  property,  and  retired  to  hia  native  plane  a 
fcw  jean  befinv  hia  death,  and  there  lived  in  eaee  and  honor.  He  waa  the  anthor  of 
thirty-five  plays,  (rcfjeeting  those  of  doabtftil  anthentidty,)  written  between  1690  and 
103,  beaideB  poems  and  sonneta. 

Shakspeare  is  prononnced  bj  Mr.  Hallam,  a  most  oonadontioQa  eritle  and  caielU 
writer,  to  be  the  greatest  name  in  all  literatnre.  It  would,  of  coarse,  be  impossible,  in 
tile  cwnpass  of  a  notice  like  this,  to  do  any  thing  like  Jnatioe  to  the  unlversaUty  of  hia 
powers,  his  boundless  Ibrtility  of  invention,  his  dramatic  Judgment,  his  wit,  humor,  and 
pathos,  hia  sharp  observation,  and  his  proibund  knowledge  (rf  the  human  heart  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  point  oat  to  the  young  reader,  within  a  reasonable  compass,  the  best 
soureea  of  information  and  eritidam ;  fx  the  editions  <^  Shakspeare  are  nnmberleai, 
and  the  books  that  have  been  written  about  him  would  alone  make  a  eonaideralda 
library.  The  following  works,  however,  may  be  read  and  eonsulted  with  profit: 
Drakei's  Shakspeare  and  hia  Timea,  Haalitt's  Lectures,  Mrs.  Jameson's  Ghazaeteriaties 
of  Women,  Dr.  Johnson's  preftoe,  Schlegel's  Lectures  on  Dramatie  Literature,  OQle> 
ridge's  Lectures  on  Shakspeare,  the  notes  and  introductory  noticea  in  Kni^f  s  pleto> 
rial  edition,  together  with  the  btography  iweflzed,  and,  especially,  the  eritfciam  upon 
Shakspeare  contained  in  Hallam's  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in  the 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  Genturiea. 

SSiakapeare's  lifo  and  writings  teach  two  lessons;  which,  as  they  are  not  very 
obvions  to  the  apprehension  of  the  young,  and  as  they  have  a  somewhat  practical  bear- 
ing upon  liib,  may  be  here  set  down.  He  is  an  instanoe  directly  oppoeed  to  the  Byronio 
notion  that  great  genius  and  great  nnhapptness  invariably  go  together.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  his  temperament  was  cheerftil  and  Joyous,  and  that  is  certainly 
the  spirit  of  his  writings.  He  is  often  tragic,  but  never  morbid.  In  the  next  place, 
Bhakqpeare  is  a  proof  that  the  highest  poetical  genius  is  not  inconsistent  with  praoti^ 
cal  and  suuDoesftil  business  habits.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  himscdf  an 
•KeeDent  man  of  businees,  for  he  accumulated  an  ample  ibrtune  within  a  few  yean^ 
end  by  occupations  in  which  punctuality,  economy,  and  method  are  partfenlariy  im* 


The  MkmiDg  scene  is  taken  from  the  historical  play  of  King  Henry  TIIL  Osrdinal 
Wolsey  had  been  prime  minister  of  Bngiand,  the  posMsaor  of  enormona  wealth  and 
vnbomided  powor,  but,  in  losing  the  Ihvor  of  the  king,  had  lost  all.  Cromwell  was  a 
friend  and  member  of  hia  household,  who  remained  iUtiiftil  to  his  benefector  in  his 
Mien  fortunes.] 
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Wol.  Fabbwbll,  a  long  fiurewell,  to  all  my  grotttnem 
Tbis  18  the  state  of  man :  To-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hopes ;  to-morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost, 
And — when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a-ripening — nips  his  root; 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.     I  have  ventured. 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers,  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 
But  fiEir  beyond  my  depth :  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me,  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary  and  (Ad  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  forever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye  I 
I  feel  my  heart  new  opened*    O,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favors ! 
There  is  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to^ 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin,* 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have 
And  when  he  fidls,  he  falls  like  Ladfer, 
Never  to  hope  again.  — 

JSnter  Cromwell,  amazed^ 

Why,  how  now,  Cromwell  ? 

Oram.  I  have  no  power  to  speak,  sir. 

WoL  What,  amazed 
At  my  misfortunes  ?     Can  thy  spirit  wonder 
A  great  man  should  decline  ?    Nay,  an  you  we^ 
I  am  fidlen  indeed* 

Oram.  How  does  your  grace  ? 

WoL  Why,  well ; 
Never  so  truly  happy,  my  good  CromwelL 
I  know  myself  now ;  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities  — 

*  That  is,  the  rain  which  princes  iniliei 
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A  still  and  quiet  ocmsdenoe.    The  king  has  cured  me,— 

I  hmnblj  thank  his  grace, — and  from  these  shouldeny 

These  ruined  pillars,  out  of  pitj,  taken 

A  load  would  sink  a  navy  —  too  much  honor. 

0,  'tb  a  burden,  Cromwell,  'ds  a^  burden, 

Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven. 

Orom,  I  am  glad  your  grace  has  made  that  right  use  of  IL 

WoL  I  hope  I  have.    I  am  able  now,  methinks, 
(Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  I  feel,) 
To  endure  more  miseries,  and  greater  &r. 
Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer. 
What  news  abroad  ? 

Orom.  The  heaviest,  and  the  worst, 
Is  your  displeasure  with  the  king. 

WoL  God  bless  him ! 

Crom,  The  next  is,  that  Sir  Thomas  More  is  chosen 
Lord  chancellor,  in  your  place. 

WoL  That's  somewhat  sudden ; 
But  he's  a  learned  man.    May  he  continue 
Long  in  his  highness'  favor,  and  do  justice 
For  truth's  sake,  and  his  conscience ;  that  his  bones, 
When  he  has  run  his  course,  and  sleeps  in  blessings. 
May  have  a  tomb  of  orphans'  tears  wept  on  'em  1 
What  more? 

Grom,  That  Cranmer  is  returned  with  welcome, 
Installed  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

WoL  That's  news,  indeed. 

Orom.  Last,  that  the  Lady  Anne,* 
Whom  the  king  hath  in  secrecy  long  married, 
This  day  was  viewed  in  open,  as  his  queen, 
Groing  to  chapel ;  and  the  voice  is  now 
Only  about  her  coronation. 

WoL  There  was  the  weight  that  pulled  me  down !  O  CranH 
well, 
Ihe  king  has  gone  beyond  me ;  all  my  glories, 

*  Anne  Boleyn,  the  second  wife  of  King  Henry  YHI. 
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In  that  one  woman,  I  have  lost  forever. 

No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honors. 

Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 

Upon  my  smiles.     Go,  get  thee  from  me,  GnHnweU ; 

I  am  a  poor,  fallen  man,  unworthy  now 

To  be  thj  lord  and  master.     Seek  the  king; 

That  sun,  I  praj,  may  never  set !    I  have  told  him 

What,  and  how  true  thou  art ;  he  will  advance  thee  | 

Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him 

(I  know  his  noble  nature)  not  to  let 

Thy  hopeful  service  perish  too.     Good  CromweO, 

Neglect  him  not ;  make  use  now,  and  provide 

For  thine  own  future  safety. 

Crom.  O  my  lord. 
Must  I  then  leave  you  ?    Must  I  needs  forego 
So  good,  so  noble,  and  so  true  a  master  ? 
Bear  witness,  all  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron. 
With  what  a  sorrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  lord. 
The  king  shall  have  my  service ;  but  my  prayers 
Forever,  and  forever,  shall  be  yours. 

W6L  Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries ;  but  thou  hast  forced  me, 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman. 
Let's  dry  our  eyes ;  and  thus  far  hear  me,  Cromwell ; 
And,  —  when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be. 
And  sleep  in  dull,  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of,  —  say,  I  taught  thee ; 
Say,  Wolsey  —  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory. 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honor — 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in ; 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  missed  it. 
Mark  but  my  &11,  and  that  that  ruined  me. 
Cromwell,  I  chaise  thee,  fling  away  ambition  I 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels  :  how  can  man,  then, 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by*t? 
Love  thyself  last ;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty; 
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Still  in  th J  right  hand  cany  gentle  peace, 

To  silence  envious  tongues.     Be  just,  and  fear  noC 

Let  all  thfi.  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  th j  oountrjr'fl, 

Thj  God's,  and  truth's ;  then,  if  thou  fidl'st,  0  Cromwdl, 

Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr  I     Serve  the  king ; 

Jiixd  — —    Prithee,  lead  me  in : 

There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have, 

To  the  last  penny ;  'tis  the  king's ;  my  robe^ 

And  my  integrity  to  Heaven,  is  all 

I  dare  now  call  mine  own.    0  Cromwell,  GromweD, 

Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  seal 

I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 

Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

Cram,  Grood  sir,  have  patience. 

WoL  So  I  have.     Farewell 
The  hopes  of  court  I  my  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwelL 


LXXXIX— EXECUTION  OF  MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SO0T8, 

LOIOABD. 

[Jomr  LnvQABD  was  born  in  Wlnehester,  Xngland,  Teliniaiy  5, 1771,  and  dSad  Jvly 
13, 1851.  He  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Roman  Catholic  fidth.  The  chief  literaiy  labor 
of  hia  lift  was  bia  "BMorj  of  England,  fhnn  the  earileat  period  down  to  the  nvolotioA 
of  1688;  the  lateat  edition  at  whldi  ia  In  ten  Tolmnea,  ootava  Thto  work  haa  taken  a 
high  and  permanent  rank  in  the  hlatorical  literatora  of  hit  oonntry.  The  atyle  ia  aink* 
fde^  correct,  and  manly,  wtthont  being  remarkable  t>r  beauty  or  eloquence.  The  diieC 
▼aloe  of  the  work  eonaiata  In  Ita  thorough  and  patient  roacareh  into  the  original  aooroM 
of  English  hiatory.  How  fiur  it  la  impartial,  when  treating  upon  oontrorerted  points 
ia  a  question  wUch  neither  OathoUca  nor  Proteatanta  are  exactly  In  a  position  to 
answer.  Dr.  Lingard  was  a  sincera  and  oonadentioaa  OathoUo,  but  hia  tompenokant 
was  calm  and  Judicial;  and  if  he  betraya  any  Uaa  in  Ikvor  <ji  hia  own  fidth,  it  ia,  per* 
hape,  no  more  than  that  unconacioua  biaa  which  alwaya  attenda  genuine  conTletioa» 
HIb  Hiatory,  at  all  eventa,  should  be  careftilly  read  by  erery  one  who  la  not  eoatant 
with  .the  cheap  taak  of  deciding  before  he  heart. 

Dr.  Lingard  also  wrote  The  History  and  Antiquities  ot  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  and 
fMne  nuwiualw  of  religious  teaching. 

Mary  of  Scotland,  altar  the  total  defeat  of  her  party  at  the  battie  of  Langalda,  In  1668; 
fled  to  England,  and  threw  herself  upon  the  protection  of  Elisabeth,  queen  of  England^ 
by  whom,  howerer,  she  was  kept  a  prisoner  4>r  nineteen  yean.  She  waa  then  tried  bj 
a  eommlaalon,  for  engaging  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  lift  of  SUiabeth,  and  eooi 
damned  to  death.  She  waa  beheaded,  February  8,  1587,  at  Fotheringaj  Oaatlek  la 
MOTtbamptonahlra ;  and  the  IbllowIng  ia  a  deacr^ptlon  of  her  execution,;} 
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In  the  midst  of  the  great  hall  of  the  easde  had  been  raised 
a  scaffold,  covered  with  black  serge,  and  surrounded  with  a  low 
railing.  About  seven,  the  doors  were  thrown  open ;  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  county  entered  with  their  attendants;  and 
Paulet's  *  guard  augmented  the  number  to  between  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftj  and  two  hundred  spectators.  Before  eight,  a 
message  was  sent  to  the  queen,  who  replied  that  she  would  be 
readj  in  half  an  hour.  At  that  time,  Andrews,  the  sherif!^ 
entered  the  oratory,  and  Marj  arose,  taking  the  crucifix  from 
the  altar  in  her  right,  and  carrying  her  prayer  book  in  her  left 
hand.  Her  servants  were  forbidden  to  follow ;  thej  insisted ; 
but  the  queen  bade  them  to  be  content,  and  turning,  gave  them 
her  blessing.  Thej  received  it  on  their  knees,  some  kiss- 
ing her  hands,  others  her  mantle.  The  door  closed;  and 
the  burst  of  lamentation  from  those  within  resounded  through 
the  halL 

Marj  was  now  joined  by  the  earl  and  her  keepers,  and 
descending  the  staircase,  found  at  the  foot  Melville,  the  stew- 
ard of  her  household,  who,  for  several  weeks,  had  been  excluded 
from  her  presence.  This  old  and  faithful  servant  threw  him- 
self on  his  knees,  and  wringing  his  hands  exclaimed,  "  Ab^ 
madam,  unhappy  me !  was  ever  a  man  on  earth  the  bearer  of 
such  sorrow  as  I  shall  be,  when  I  report  that  mj  good  and 
gracious  queen  and  mistress  was  beheaded  in  England!" 
Here  his  grief  impeded  his  utterance;  and  Mary  replied, 
^<  Good  Melville,  cease  to  lament ;  thou  hast  rather  cause  to 
joj  than  mourn ;  for  thou  shalt  see  the  end  of  Mary  Stuart's 
troubles.  Eiiow  that  this  world  is  but  vanity,  subject  to  more 
sorrow  than  an  ocean  of  tears  can  bewail.  But  I  pray  thee, 
report  that  I  die  a  true  woman  to  my  religion,  to  Scotland,  and 
to  France.  May  Gk)d  forgive  them  that  have  long  thirsted  tor 
my  blood,  as  the  hart  doth  for  the  brooks  of  water.  O  Grod, 
thou  art  the  author  of  truth,  and  truth  itself.  Thou  knowest 
the  inward  chambers  of  my  thoughts,  and  that  I  always  wishcdf 

•  8ir  Amias  Faolet  was  the  person  who  had  the  custody  of  Mary's  ponoiv 
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die  miimi  of  Engliind  and  Scotland.  Commend  me  to  my  son, 
and  tell  him  that  I  have  done  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  digni^ 
or  independence  of  his  crown,  or  favorable  to  the  pretended 
fiuperioritj  of  our  enemies."  Then  bursting  into  tears,  shd 
said,  "^  Grood  Melville,  farewell ;"  and  kissing  him,  ^  once  again, 
good  MelviUe,  &rewell,  and  praj  for  thj  mistress  and  thy 
queen."  It  was  remarked  as  something  extraordinary,  that 
this  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she  had  ever  been  known 
to  addi'ess  a  person  with  the  pronoun  ^  thou." 

Drying  up  her  tears,  she  turned  from  Melville  and  made 
her  lasi;  request,  that  her  servants  might  be  present  at  her 
death.  But  the  Earl  of  Kent  objected  that  they  would  be 
troublesome  by  their  grief  and  lamentations,  might  practise 
some  superstitious  trumpeiy,  perhaips  might  dip  their  handker- 
diiefs  in  her  grace's  blood.  ^  My  lords,"  said  Maiy,  ^  I  will 
give  my  word  for  them.  They  shall  deserve  no  blame.  Cer- 
tainly your  mistress,  being  a  maiden  queen,  will  vouchsafe,  in 
regard  of  womanhood,  that  I  have  some  of  my  own  women 
about  me  at  my  death."  Receiving  no  answer,  she  continued, 
^  You  might,  I  think,  grant  me  a  fiir  greater  courtesy  were  I  a 
woman  of  lesser  calling  than  the  Queen  of  Scots."  Still  they 
were  silent ;  when  she  asked  with  vehemence,  ^  Am  I  not  the 
cousin  to  your  queen,  a  descendant  of  the  blood  royal  of  Henry 
VIL,  and  the  anointed  Queen  of  Scotland?"  At  these  words 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Earl  of  Kent  began  to  yield ;  and  it  was 
resolved  to  admit  four  of  her  men  and  two  of  her  women  ser- 
vants. She  selected  her  steward,  physician,  apothecaiy,  and 
surgeon,  with  her  maids  Kennedy  and  Curie. 

The  procession  now  set  forward.  It  was  headed  by  the 
sheriff  and  his  officers ;  next  followed  Faulet  and  Dmry,  and 
the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent ;  and  lastly  came  the  Scot- 
tish queen,  with  Melville  bearing  her  train.  She  wore  the 
richest  (^  her  dresses — that  which  was  appropriate  to  the  rank 
of  a  queen  dowager.  Her  step  was  firm,  and  her  countenance 
cheerfuL  She  bore  without  shrinking  the  gaze  of  the  speor 
tators,  and  the  sigh*  of  the  scaffold,  the  block,  and  the  execo- 
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taoneTy  and  advanoed  into  the  hall  with  that  grace  and  majestj 
which  she  had  so  often  displayed  in  her  happier  dajs,  aad  in 
the  palace  of  her  fathers.  To  aid  her  as  she  mocmted  the 
scaffold,  Faulet  offered  his  arm.  '<I  thank  you,  sir,"  said 
Mary ;  ^  it  is  the  last  trouble  I  shall  give  you,  and  the  most 
acceptable  service  yon  have  ever  rendered  me." 

The  queen  seated  herself  on  a  stool  which  was  prepared  for 
her.  On  her  right  stood  the  two  earls ;  on  the  left  the  sheriff 
and  Beal,  the  derk  of  the  council ;  in  finmt,  the  execotianer 
fixHn  the  Tower,  in  a  suit  of  black  velvet,  with  his  assistant, 
also  dad  in  black.  The  warrant  was  read,  and  Mary,  in  an 
audible  voice,  addressed  the  assembly.  She  would  have  them 
recollect  also,  that  she  was  a  sovereign  princess,  not  subject  to 
the  parliament  of  England,  but  brought  there  to  suffer  by 
iiyustice  and  violence.  She,  however,  thanked  her  Grod  that 
he  had  ^ven  her  this  opportunity  of  pubHdy  professing  her 
religion,  and  of  declaring,  as  she  had  often  before  declared, 
that  she  had  never  imagined,  nor  compassed,  nor  consented  to, 
the  death  of  the  English  queen,  nor  ever  sought  the  least  harm 
to  her  person.  After  her  death,  many  things,  which  were  then 
buried  in  darkness,  would  come  to  light.  But  she  pardoned 
ftom  her  heart  all  her  enemies,  nor  should  her  tongue  utter 
that  which  might  turn  to  their  prejudice.  Here  she  was  inter- 
rupted by  Dr.  Fletcher,  dean  of  Peterborough,  who,  having 
caught  her  eye,  began  to  preach,  and  under  the  cover,  perhaps 
through  motives,  of  zeal,  contrived  to  insult  the  feelings  of  the 
unfortunate  sufferer.  Mary  repeatedly  desired  him  not  to 
trouble  himself  and  her.  He  persisted ;  she  turned  aside.  He 
made  the  clrsuit  of  the  scaffold,  and  again  addressed  her  in 
front.  An  en  1  was  put  to  this  extraordinary  scene  by  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbmy,  who  ordered  him  to  pray.  His  prayer  was 
the  echo  of  his  sermon ;  but  Mary  heard  him  not  She  was 
employed  at  the  time  in  her  devotions,  repeating  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  in  the  Latin  language,  passages  firom  the  book  <^ 
Psalms ;  and  after  the  dean  was  reduced  to  silence,  a  prayer  in 
French,  in  which  she  begged  of  God  to  pardon  her  sina 
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declared  that  she  for^vo  her  enemies,  and  protested  that  she 
was  innocent  of  ever  consenting  in  wish  or  deed  to  the  death 
of  her  English  sister.  She  then  prayed  in  English  for  Christ's 
afflicted  church,  for  her  eoa  James,  and  for  qneen  Elisabeth, 
and  in  oondusion,  holding  up  the  crucifix,  ^rT^^'m^j  ^As  thj 
arms,  O  God,  were  stretched  out  upon  the  cross,  so  reodre  me 
into  the  arms  of  thj  mercy,  and  forgive  mj  sins." 

When  her  maids,  bathed  in  tears,  began  to  disrobe  their 
mistress,  the  executioners,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  usual  per- 
quisites, hastily  interfered.  The  queen  remonstrated,  hot 
instantly  submitted  to  their  rudeness,  observing  to  the  earls 
with  a  smile,  that  she  was  not  accustomed  to  employ  such 
grooms,  or  to  undress  in  the  presence  of  so  numerous  a  com- 
pany. 

Her  servants,  at  the  sight  of  their  sovereign  in  this  lamenta- 
ble state,  could  not  suppress  their  feelings ;  but  Mary,  putting 
her  finger  to  her  lips,  commanded  silence,  gave  them  her 
blessing,  and  solicited  their  prayers.  She  then  seated  herself 
again.  Kennedy,  taking  from  her  a  handkerchief  edged  with 
gold,  pinned  it  over  her  eyes ;  the  executioners,  holding  her 
by  the  arms,  led  her  to  the  block ;  and  the  queen,  kneeling 
down,  said  repeatedly  with  a  firm  voice,  ^  Into  thy  hands,  O 
Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit"  But  the  sobs  and  groans  of  the 
spectators  disconcerted  the  headsman.  He  trembled,  missed 
his  aim,  and  inflicted  a  deep  wound  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
skulL  The  queen  remained  motionless;  and  at  the  third 
stroke  her  bead  was  severed  from  her  body.  When  the 
executioner  held  it  up,  the  muscles  of  the  foce  were  so  strongly 
convulsed,  that  the  features  could  not  be  recognised*  He  cried 
as  usual,  '^  God  save  queen  Elizabeth." 

^  So  perish  all  her  enemies !"  subjoined  the  dean  of  Peter- 
borough. 

^  So  perish  all  the  enemies  of  the  gospell"  exdaimed,  in  a 
sdll  louder  tone,  the  fanatical  Earl  of  Kent. 

Not  a  voice  was  heard  to  cry  amenr .  Party  fedtng  was 
absorbed  in  admiration  and  pity. 
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XC— THE  PIED  PIPER  OF  HAMELIN. 

Bbowjoas. 

[RoBBt  BBOimnra,  a  Urlng  poet  of  Bngland,  1b  the  antlior  of  ParMeUnis,  •  narmi 
Uto  poem,  at  eeTeral  dimmee,  and  of  much  mlaeeDaneooe  poetry,  narratiTe^  lyrtcelg 
and  ■peeolatiTe.  He  if  a  man  ot  peculiar  and  original  genius.  His  poetry  is  much 
valued  by  the  few,  bat  is  not  likely  to  be  erer  popular  with  the  many.  He  oombinee 
vigoroua  ImaglnatiTe  power  with  a  rare  liMulty  ci  acute  mental  analyds.  Poetry  and 
phUoeophy  aeem  atruggUng  in  his  mind  for  the  mastery;  and  much  of  what  he  has 
written  has  too  strong  a  metaphysical  flavor  for  the  general  taste.  His  poetry  requires 
ttuij;  but  it  also  rewards  it  He  uses  words  with  great  skill  and  power,  but  his  ver* 
■Uoatlon  is  frequently  rough  and  broken.  His  humor— in  which  he  sometimeB  In- 
ialges — has  a  quaint  and  peculiar  diaracter,  as  the  following  specimen  shows.] 

Hajcblin  town's  in  Brunswick, 
B7  fiunons  Hanover  citj ; 

The  River  Weser,  deep  and  wide, 

Washes  its  wall  on  the  southern  side ; 

A  pleasanter  spot  jou  never  spied ; 
But,  when  begins  my  ditty, 

Ahnost  five  hundred  years  ago. 

To  see  the  townsfolk  suffer  so 

From  vermin,  was  a  pity. 

Rats! 

They  fought  the  dogs,  and  killed  the  cats. 

And  bit  the  babies  in  the  cradles, 
And  ate  the  cheeses  out  of  the  vats, 

And  licked  the  soup  from  the  cook's  own  ladles  i 
Split  open  the  kegs  of  salted  sprats, 
Made  nests  inside  men's  Sunday  hats, 
And  even  spoiled  the  women's  chats, 

By  drowning  their  speaking 

With  shrieking  and  squeaking 
In  fifty  different  sharps  and  flats. 

At  last  the  people  in  a  body 
To  the  Towii  HaU  came  flocking : 
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■^Tis  dear,"  cried  thej,  ^oar  major^ft  a  noddy; 

And  as  for  our  oorporatioa — shocking 
To  think  we  bay  go^  lined  with^Z. 
For  dolts  that  can't  or  won't  determine 
What's  hest  to  rid  us  of  our  vermin  I 
You  hope,  because  you're  old  and  obese. 
To  find  in  the  furry  civic  robe  ease. 
Rouse  up,  sirs  I     Give  your  brains  a  racking 
To  find  the  remedy  we're  lacking, 
Or,  sure  as  fate,  we'll  send  you  packing  I** 
At  this  the  mayor  and  corporation 
Quaked  with  a  mighty  consternation. 

An  hour  they  sate  in  council ; 

At  length  the  mayor  broke  silence : 
**  For  a  guilder  I'd  my  ermine  gown  sell ; 

I  wish  I  were  a  mile  hence  I 
It^s  easy  to  bid  one  rack  one's  brain  — 
Fm  sure  my  poor  head  aches  again, 
Fve  scratched  it  so,  and  all  in  vain. 
O  for  a  trap,  a  trap,  a  trap  I " 
Just  as  he  said  this,  what  should  hap 
At  the  chamber  door  but  a  gentle  tap  ? 
^ Bless  us,"  cried  the  mayor,  ^what's  that?** 
^  Only  a  scraphig  of  shoes  on  the  mat ; 
Any  thing  like  the  sound  of  a  rat 
Makes  my  heart  go  pit-a-pat  1 " 

^  Come  in  1 "  the  mayor  cried,  looking 
And  in  did  come  the  strangest  figure  I 
His  queer  long  coat  from  heel  to  head 
Was  half  of  yellow  and  half  of  red ; 
And  he  himself  was  tall  and  thin. 
With  sharp  blue  eyes,  each  like  a  pin, 
And  li^t,  loose  hair,  yet  swarthy 
No  tnft  on  cheek,  nor  beard  on  chin. 
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But  lips  where  smiles  went  oat  and  in— 

There  was  no  guessing  his  kith  and  kin. 

And  nohodj  could  enough  admire 

The  tall  man  and'^his  quaint  attire ; 

Quoth  one,  ^  It's  as  my  great  grandsire. 

Starting  up  at  the  trump  of  doom's  tone. 

Had  walked  this  waj  firom  his  painted  tombstooel 

He  advanced  to  the  council  table. 

And  ^  Please  your  honors,"  said  he,  ^Pm  able, 

Bj  means  of  a  secret  charm,  to  draw 

All  creatures  living  beneath  the  sun. 

That  creep,  or  swim,  or  fly,  or  run, 

After  me  so  as  jou  never  saw  I 

And  I  chieflj  use  mj  charm 

On  creatures  that  do  people  harm — 

The  mole,  the  toad,  and  newt,  and  viper; 

And  people  call  me  the  Pied  Piper." 

(And  here  thej  noticed  round  his  neck 

A  scarf  of  red  and  yellow  stripe. 
To  match  with  his  coat  of  the  selfsame  check ; 

And  at  the  scarTs  end  hung  a  pipe ; 
And  his  fingers,  they  noticed,  were  ever  straying^ 
As  if  impatient  to  be  playing 
Upon  this  pipe,  as  low  it  dangled  * 
Over  his  vesture  so  old  &ngLed.) 
^  Yet,"  said  he,  '^  poor  piper  as  I  am, 
In  Tartary  I  freed  the  Cham, 

Last  June,  frx>m  his  huge  swarms  of  gnats ; 
I  eased  in  Asia  the  Nizam 

Of  a  monstrous  brood  of  vampyre  bats ; 
And,  as  for  what  your  brain  bewilders, 

If  I  can  rid  your  town  of  rats, 
Will  you  give  me  a  thousand  guilders  ?" 
^  One  ?  ^£ty  thousand ! "  was  the  ezdamatian 
Of  the  astonished  mayor  and  corporation. 
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Into  the  street  the  piper  stepped. 

Smiling  fiiBt  a  little  smile, 
As  if  he  knew  what  magic  slept 

In  his  quiet  ppe  the  while ; 
Then  like  a  musical  adept. 
To  blow  the  pipe  his  lips  he  wrinkled, 
And  green  and  blue  his  sharp  ejes  twinkled. 
Like  a  candle  flame  where  salt  is  sprinkled ; 
And  ere  three  shrill  notes  the  pipe  uttered. 
You  heard  as  if  an  army  muttered ; 
And  the  muttering  grew  to  a  grumbling ; 
And  the  grumbling  grew  to  a  mighty  rumbling; 
And  out  of  the  houses  the  rats  came  tumbling. 
Great  rats,  small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  rats, 
Brown  rats,  black  rats,  gray  rats,  tawny  rats, 
Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  friskers, 

Fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  cousins, 
Curling  tails  and  pricking  whiskers, 

Families  by  tens  and  dozens. 
Brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  wives—- 
Followed  the  piper  for  their  lives. 
From  street  to  street  he  piped,  advancing, 
And  step  for  step  they  followed,  dancing, 
Until  they  came  to  the  Biver  Weser, 

Wherein  all  plunged  and  perished 
Save  one,  who,  stout  as  Julius  Caesar, 
Swam  across,  and  lived  to  carry 

(As  he  the  manuscript  he  cherished) 
To  Bat-land  home  his  commentary. 
Which  was,  ^  At  the  first  shrill  notes  of  the  pipe^ 
I  heard  a  sound  as  of  scraping  tripe, 
And  putting  ^ples,  wondrous  ripe, 
Into  a  cider  press's  gripe ; 
And  a  moving  away  of  pickle-tub  boards. 
And  aleaving  ^ar  of  conserve  cupboards, 
28 
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And  a  drawing  the  corks  of  train  oil  flasks. 
And  a  breaking  the  hoops  of  butter  casks ; 
And  it  seemed  as  if  a  voice 

(Sweeter  far  than  by  harp  or  hj  psaltery 
Is  breathed)  called  out,  ^  O  rats,  rejoice ! 

The  world  is  grown  to  one  vast  drysaltery  I 
So  munch  on,  crunch  on,  take  your  nuncheon. 
Breakfast,  supper,  dinner,  luncheon ! ' 
And  just  as  a  bulky  sugar  puncheon. 
All  ready  staved,  like  a  great  sun  shone 
Glorious,  scarce  an  inch  before  me,  — 
Just  as  methought  it  said,  Come,  bore  me,  — 
I  found  the  Weser  rolling  o'er  me." 


Xa.  — SAME  SUBJECT   CONCLUDED. 

You  should  have  heard  the  Hamelin  people 
Ringing  the  bells  till  they  rocked  the  steeple ; 
"  Go,"  cried  the  mayor,  "  and  get  long  poles ! 
Poke  out  the  nests  and  block  up  the  holes  I 

Consult  with  carpenters  and  builders, 
And  leave  in  our  town  not  even  a  trace 
Of  the  rats  I "  when  suddenly  up  the  face 
Of  the  piper  perked  in  the  market-place, 

With  a  ^  First,  if  you  please,  my  thousand  guildeiw}* 

A  thousand  guilders  I    The  mayor  looked  blue ; 

So  did  the  corporation  too. 

To  pay  this  sum  to  a  wandering  fellow 

With  a  gypsy  coat  of  red  and  yellow  I 

^<  Besides,"  quoth  the  mayor,  with  a  knowing  wink, 

^  Our  business  was  done  at  the  river's  brink : 

We  saw  with  our  eyes  the  vermin  sink, 

And  what* 8  dead  can't  come  to  life,  I  think-; 
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S09  friend,  we're  not  the  folks  to  slirink 

From  the  duty  of  giving  jou  something  lo  drink, 

And  a  matter  of  monej  to  put  in  jour  poke ; 

But  as  for  the  guOders,  what  we  spoke 

Of  them,  as  jou  yerj  well  know,  was  in  joke. 

Besides,  our  losses  have  made  us  thrifty ; 

A  thousand  guilders !     Come,  take  fiftj  I " 

The  piper's  &ce  fell,  and  he  cried, 
^  No  triflmg !    I  can  t  wait,  beside 
Pve  promised  to  yisit  by  dinner  time 
Bagdat,  and  accept  the  prime 
Of  the  head  cook's  pottage,  all  he's  rich  in. 
For  having  left  in  the  caliph's  kitchen 
Of  a  nest  of  scorpions  no  survivor — 
With  him  I  proved  no  bargain  driver ; 
With  70U  don't  think  I'll  bate  a  stiver  I 
And  folks  who  put  me  in  a  passion 
Maj  find  me  pipe  to  another  fashion." 

«  How  ?  "  cried  the  mayor,  "  d'ye  think  Til  brook 

Being  worse  treated  than  a  cook  ? 

Insulted  by  a  lazy  ribald. 

With  idle  pipe  and  vesture  piebald  ? 

Tou  threaten  us,  fellow.     Do  your  worst ; 

Blow  your  pipe  there,  till  you  burst" 

Once  more  he  stepped  into  the  street^ 

And  to  his  lips  again 

Laid  his  long  pipe  of  smooth,  straight  cane ; 
And  ere  he  blew  three  notes  (such  sweet, 
Soft  notes  as  yet  musician's  cunning 
Never  gave  the  enraptured  air) 
There  was  a  rustUng  that  seemed.like  a  bustling 
Of  merty  crowds  justling  at  pitching  and  hustling ; 
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Small  feet  were  pattering,  —  wooden  shoes  clattering 
Little  hands  clapping, — and  little  tongues  chattering, 
And  like  fowls  in  a  farm  yard,  when  barley  is  scattering 
Out  came  the  children  running, 
All  the  little  boys  and  girls. 
With  a:08y  cheeks  and  flaxen  curb, 
And  sparkling  eyes  and  teeth  like  pearls^ 
Tripping  and  skipping,  ran  merrily  after     • 
The  wonderful  music,  with  shouting  and  laughter. 

The  mayor  was  dumb,  and  the  council  stood 

As  if  they  were  changed  into  blocks  of  wood,— - 

Unable  to  move  a  step,  or  cry 

To  the  children  merrily  skipping  by, — 

And  could  only  follow  with  the  eye 

That  joyous  crowd  at  the  piper's  back. . 

But  how  the  mayor  was  on  the  rack. 

And  the  wretched  council's  bosoms  beat. 

As  the  piper  turned  from  the  High  Street 

To  where  the  Weser  rolled  its  waters. 

Bight  in  the  way  of  their  sons  and  daughters  1 

However,  he  turned  finom  south  to  west^ 

And  to  Koppelberg  Hill  his  steps  addressed, 

And  after  him  the  children  pressed; 

Great  was  the  joy  in  every  breast 

'^  He  never  can  cross  that  mighty  top  I 

He's  forced  to  let  the  piping  drop, 

And  we  shall  see  otir  children  stop  I " 

When,  lo,  as  they  readied  the  mountain's  side, 

A  wondrous  portal  opened  wide, 

As  if  a  cavern  was  suddenly  hollowed ; 

And  the  piper  advanced  and  the  children  followed  t 

And  when  all  were  in  to  the  very  last, 

The  door  in  the  mountain  ^ide  shut  fast.    - 

Did  I  sajiall?    Na^  one  was  lame. 
And  could  not  dance  the  whole  of  the  way ; 
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And  in  ofler  jean  if  70U  would  blame 
His  sadneasy  he  was  used  to  saj, 
'^It's  dnll  in  our  town  since  mj  plajmalea  left  1 
I  can't  forget  that  Fm  bereft 
Of  all  the  pleasant  sights  thej  see, 
Which  the  piper  also  promised  me ; 
For  he  led  us,  he  said,  to  a  joyous  laod, 
Joining  the  town  and  just  at  hand. 
Where  waters  gushed  and  fruit  trees  grew. 
And  flowers  put  forth  a  fairer  hue, 
And  eyery  thing  was  strange  and  new ; 
The  sparrows  were  brighter  than  peacocks  herOy 
And  their  dogs  outran  our  fallow  deer. 
And  honej  bees  had  lost  their  stings. 
And  horses  were  bom  with  eagles'  wings. 
And  just  as  I  became  assured 
Mj  lame  foot  would  be  speedily  cured. 
The  music  stopped,  and  I  stood  still, 
And  found  myself  outside  the  hiU, 
Left  alone  against  my  will, 
To  go  now  limping  as  before. 
And  never  hear  of  that  country  more  I  ^ 

Alas,  alas  for  Hamelin  I 

There  came  into  many  a  burgher^s  pate 

A  text  which  says  that  heaven's  gate 

Opes  to  the  rich  at  as  easy  rate 
As  the  needle's  eye  takes  a  camel  in  I 
The  mayor  sent  east,  west,  north,  and  south. 
To  oflTer  the  piper  by  word  of  mouth. 

Wherever  it  was  men's  lot  to  find  him. 
Silver  and  gold  to  his  heart's  content, 
If  he'd  only  return  the  way  he  went, 

And  bring  the  children  behind  him. 
But  soon  they  saw  'twas  a  lost  endeavor. 
For  piper  and  dancers  were  gone  forever 
28* 
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And  the  better  in  memoiy  to  fix 
The  place  of  the  children's  last  retreat, 
They  called  it  the  Pied  Fiper^s  Street ; 
Where  any  one  playing  on  pipe  or  tabor 
Was  sure  for  the  future  to  lose  his  labor; 
Nor  suffered  they  hostelry  or  tavern 

To  shock  with  mirth  a  street  so  solemn 
But  opposite  the  place  of  the  cavern 

They  wrote  the  story  on  a  column, 
And  on  the  great  church  window  painted 
The  same,  to  make  the  world  acquainted 
How  their  children  were  stolen  away ; 
And  there  it  stands  to  this  very  day. 
And  I  must  not  omit  to  say 
That  in  Transylvania  there's  a  tribe 
Of  alien  people,  that  ascribe 
The  outlandish  ways  and  dress, 
On  which  their  neighbors  lay  such  stress. 
To  their  fathers  and  mothers  having  risen 
Out  of  some  subterranean  prison 
Into  which  they  were  trepanned 
Long  ago,  in  a  mighty  band, 
Out  of  Hamelin  town  in  Brunswick  land  | 
But  how,  or  whjy  thejr  don't  understand. 
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XCn.— DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  JOHN  HAMPDEN. 

Haoaulat. 

[Thomas  BABncoTON  Macaclat,  one  of  the  moet  brilliant  and  popoUr  of  the  UTing 
writers  of  England,  was  bom  about  the  beginning  (tf  the  present  oentory,  and  was 
oallad  to  the  English  bar  In  1826.  In  the  same  year  speared  his  essaj  on  Milton,  in 
ths  Edinburgh  Beview,  which  attracted  great  attention  by  its  Uriah  power  and  fbrrid 
rhetoric.  Since  then  he  has  been  a  firequent  contributor  to  that  journal;  and  hli 
eontributiona  have  been  collected  and  published  separately,  and  receiTed  with  great 
fisTor  both  in  England  and  America.  His  sul^ta  are  mostly  drawn  from  Kngllah 
htatoiy  and  literature.  These  essays  are  remarkable  fbr  their  brilliant  rbatorleal  pow- 
er, their  splendid  tone  of  coloring,  and  their  aiBuenoe  of  illustraticm.  With  a  wide 
imnge  of  reading,  and  the  most  docile  and  retentive  memory,  he  ponn  orer  his  theme 
all  the  treasures  of  a  richly-stored  mind,  and  sheds  light  upon  itfrum  all  quarters.  He 
excels  In  the  delineation  of  historical  characters,  and  in  the  art  of  canying  his  raader 
into  a  distant  period,  and  reproducing  the  past  with  the  distinctness  of  the  present. 
He  is  also  an  admirable  literary  critic,  though  sometimes  his  praise  and  eensure  might 
be  distributed  with  scnnewhat  more  of  discrimination  and  qualification.  And  the  ob> 
Tkras  criticism  which  his  writings  call  forth  is  founded  upon  their  exuberanee  of 
power  and  their  too  nnilbzm  splendor  of  style.  The  mind  would  sometimee  be  re- 
tnabed  if  passages  of  a  calmer,  soberer  tone  were  here  and  there  interspersed,  on 
which  the  highly-wrought  powers  of  attention  might  repose  themselTee.  Nor  does  he 
aiwajB  resist  the  temptation  to  produce  effect  by  a  slight  touch  of  caricature. 

Mr.  Macaulay  has  also  written  Lays  of  Ancient  £ome,  and  some  ballads,  in  the  aanie 
style,  upon  modem  sul^ects,  which  are  ftill  of  animation  and  energy,  and  haTe  the 
true  trumpet  ring  which  stirs  the  soul  and  kindles  the  blood. 

He  has  also  had  a  distinguished  political  career.  He  has  been,  during  many  yean,  a 
member  of  Parliament;  and  his  speeches  (which  hare  been  collected  and  published) 
have  the  same  brilliant  rhetorical  energy  as  his  writings.  He  also  resided  four  yean 
in  India,  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  in  Calcutta. 

Vor  many  years  past,  Mr.  Macaulay  has  been  engaged  In  writing  a  History  of  &ig« 
land,  two  Tolumes  of  which  were  published  in  1849,  and  two  more  are  announced  as 
about  to  ajqtear  In  England.  The  volumes  published  are  written  in  a  most  animated 
and  attractive  style,  and  abound  with  brilliant  pictures.  They  also  embody  the  results 
of  very  thorough  research,  and  their  tone  and  spirit  are  generous  and  liberaL 

The  following  account  of  the  death  and  character  of  John  Hampden,  the  great  Eng- 
lish patriot,  is  taken  from  a  review  of  l4>rd  Miigepf  s  Memorials  of  Hampden,  published 
la  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  1881.] 

Ik  the  early  part  of  1643,  the  shires  lying  in  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  London,  which  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  par- 
liament, were  incessantly  annoyed  by  Rupert  *  and  his  cavalry. 
Essex  had  extended  his  lines  so  far  that  almost  every  point 
was  vulnerable.  The  young  prince,  who,  though  not  a  great 
general,  was  an  active  and  enterprising  partisan,  frequently 

*  Prince  Bupert,  nephew  of  Charles  I.,  and  a  general  in  his  senrice. 
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surprised  posts,  burned  villages,  swept  away  cattle,  and  was 
again  at  Oxford  before  a  force  sufficient  to  encounter  him 
could  be  assembled. 

The  languid  proceedings  of  Essex  *  were  loudly  condenmed 
by  the  troops.  All  the  ardent  and  daring  spirits  in  the  par- 
liamentary party  were  eager  to  have  Hampden  at  their  head. 
Had  his  life  been  prolonged,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  supreme  command  would  have  been  intrusted  to  him. 
But  it  was  decreed  that  at  this  conjuncture  England  should 
lose  the  only  man  who  united  perfect  di^terestedness  to  emi- 
nent talents  —  the  only  man  who,  being  capable  of  gaining  the 
victory  for  her,  was  incapable  of  abusing  that  victory  when 
gained. 

In  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  June,  Rupert  darted  out  of 
Oxford  with  his  cavalry  on  a  predatory  expedition.  At  three 
in  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  he  attacked  and  dispersed 
a  few  parliamentary  soldiers  who  lay  at  Fostcombe.  He  then 
flew  to  Chinnor,  burned  the  village,  killed  or  took  all  the 
troops  who  were  quartered  there,  and  prepared  to  hunj  back 
with  his  booty  and  his  prisoners  to  Oxford. 

Hampden  had,  on  the  preceding  day,  strongly  represented 
to  Essex  the  danger  to  which  this  part  of  the  line  was  exposed. 
As  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  Rupert's  incursion,  he 
sent  off  a  horseman  with  a  message  to  the  general  In  the  mean 
time,  he  resolved  to  set  out  with  all  the  cavalry  he  could  muster, 
for  the  purpose  of  impeding  the  march  of  the  enemy,  till  Essex 
could  take  measures  for  cutting  off  their  retreat.  A  considera- 
ble body  of  horse  and  dragoons  volunteered  to  follow  him. 
He  was  not  their  commander.  He  did  not  even  belong  to  their 
branch  of  the  service.  '^  But  he  was,"  says  Lord  Clarendon, 
^  second  to  none  but  the  general  himself  in  the  observance  and 
appHcation  of  all  men."  On  the  field  of  Chalgrove  he  came  up 
with  Rupert  A  fierce  skirmish  ensued.  In  the  first  chai^ 
Hampden  was  struck  in  the  shoulder  by  two  bullets,  whidi 

•  The  Earl  of  Essex  was  the  parliamentary  commander-ia'Ohief 
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broke  the  bone  and  lodged  in  bis  body.  The  troops  of  the 
parliament  lost  heart  and  gave  way.  Rupert,  after  pursuing 
them  for  a  short  time,  hastened  to  cross  the  bridge,  and  made 
his  retreat  unmolested  to  Oxford. 

Hampden,  with  his  head  drooping,  and  his  hands  leaning  on 
his  horse's  neck,  moved  feebly  out  b£  the  battle.  The  man* 
sion  which  had  been  inhabited  by  his  father-in-law,  and  from 
which,  in  his  youth,  he  had  carried  home  his  bride  Elizabeth, 
was  in  sight.  There  still  remains  an  affecting  tradition  that 
he  looked  for  a  moment  towards  that  beloved  house,  and  made 
an  effort  to  go  thither  and  die.  But  the  enemy  lay  in  that 
direction.  He  turned  his  horse  towards  Thame,  where  ho 
arrived  almost  fainting  with  agony.  The  surgeons  dressed 
his  wounds.  But  there  was  no  hope.  The  pain  which  he 
snfilered  was  most  excruciating.  But  he  endured  it  with  admi- 
rable firmness  and  resignation.  His  first  care  was  for  his 
country.  He  wrote  from  his  bed  several  letters  to  London, 
concerning  public  affairs,  and  sent  a  last  pressing  message  to 
the  head  quarters,  recommending  that  the  dispersed  forces 
should  be  concentrated.  When  his  public  duties  were  per* 
formed,  he  calmlj  prtpared  himself  to  die.  He  was  attended 
by  a  cleigyman  of  the  church  of  England,  with  whom  he  had 
hved  in  habits  of  intimacy,  and  by  the  chaplain  of  the  Bu<^<- 
inghamshire  Greencoats,  Dr.  Spurton,  whom  Baxter  describes 
as  a  famous  and  excellent  divine. 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  the  sacrament  was  adminis- 
tered to  him.  He  declared  that  although  he  disliked  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  church  of  England,  he  yet  agreed  with  that 
church  as  to  all  essential  matters  of  doctrine.  His  intel- 
lect remained  unclouded.  When  all  was  nearly  over,  he  lay 
murmuring  faint  prayers  for  himself,  and  for  the  cause  in 
which  he  died.  ''  Lord  Jesus,"  he  exclaimed  in  die  moment 
of  the  last  agony,  "receive  my  soul.     O  Lord,  save  my 

eountry.     O   Lord,  be  merciful  to  ."    Li  that  broken 

ejaculation  passed  away  his  noble  and  fearless  spirit. 

He  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Hampden.    His 
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soldiers,  bareheaded,  with  reversed  arms  and  muffled  droma 
and  colors,  escorted  his  body  to  the  grave,  singing,  as  thej 
marched,  that  lofij  and  melancholy  psahn  in  which  the  fingilitj 
of  human  life  is  contrasted  with  the  inmiutability  of  Him  to 
whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  yesterday  when  it  is  passed, 
and  as  a  watch  in  the  night. 

The  news  of  Hampden's  death  produced  as  gi^eat  a  conster- 
nation in  his  party,  according  to  Clarendon,  as  if  their  whole 
army  had  been  cut  o£     The  journals  of  the   time  amply 
prove  that  the  parliament  and  all  its  friends  were  filled  with 
grief  and  dismay.    Lord  Nugent  has  quoted  a  remarkable 
passage  from  the  next  Weekly  Intelligencer :  ^'  The  loss  of 
Colonel  Hampden  goeth  near  the  heart  of  every  man  that  loves 
the  good  of  his  king  and  country,  and  makes  some  conceive  little 
content  to  be  at  the  army,  now  that  he  is  gone.     The  memory 
of  this  deceased  colonel  is  such,  that  m  no  age  to  come  but  it 
will  more  and  more  be  had  in  honor  and  esteem ;  a  man  so 
religious,  and  of  that  prudence,  judgment,  temper,  valor,  and  in- 
tegrity, that  he  hath  left  few  his  like  behind.*^     He  had  indeed 
left  none  his  like  behind  him.     There  still  remained,  indeed, 
in  his  party  many  acute  intellects,  many  eloquent  tongues^ 
many  brave  and  honest  hearts.     There  still  remained  a  rugged 
and  clownish  soldier,  half  fanatic,  half  bufibon,*  whose  talents, 
discerned  as  yet  only  by  one  penetrating  eye,  were  equal  to  all 
the  highest  duties  of  the  soldier  and  the  prince.    But  in  Hamp- 
den, and  in  Hampden  alone,  were  united  all  the  qualities  which 
at  such  a  crisis  were  necessary  to  save  the  state  —  the  valor 
and  energy  of  Cromwell,  the  discernment  and  eloquence  of 
Vane,  the  humanity  and  moderation  of  Manchester,  the  stem 
integrity  of  Hale,  the  ardent  public  spirit  of  Sydney.     Oth- 
ers might  possess  the  qualities  which  were  necessary  to  savi 
the  popular  party  in  the  crisis  of  danger ;  he  alone  had  botk 
the  iK>wer  and  the  inclination  to  restrain  its  excesses  in  the  houi 
of  triumph.     Others  could  conquer ;  he  alone  could  reconcilox 
A  heart  as  bold  as  his  brought  up  the  cuirassiers  who  turned 

•  CromwelL 
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IL^  t&ie  of  battle  on  Maraton  Moor.  As  skilfiil  an  eye  as  bis 
watcbed  the  Scotch  army  descending  from  the  heights  over 
Dunbar.  But  it  was  when,  to  the  sullen  tyranny  of  Land 
and  Charles  had  succeeded  the  fierce  conflict  of  sects  and 
foctions,  ambitious  of  ascendency  and  burning  for  revenge,  — - 
it  was  when  the  vices  and  ignorance  which  the  old  tyranny 
bad  generated  threatened  the  new  freedom  with  destruction,-— 
that  England  missed  the  sobriety,  the  self-command,  the  per- 
fect soundness  of  judgment,  the  perfect  rectitude  of  intention, 
to  which  the  history  of  revolutions  fiunishes  no  parallel,  or 
famishes  a  parallel  in  Washington  alone. 


XGUL  — GHABACTBR  OF  THE  EAEL  OF  CHATHAM. 

LOID  Hahon.* 

|ThJs  dceteh  cf  fhe  great  Earl  of  Chatham  is  taken  from  a  History  of  England  from 
tfao  Peace  of  Utrecht  (171S)  to  the  ?eaoe  of  VenaiUes,  (1783»)  by  Loan  Maboh.  Tha 
anthor  is  a  Uying  SngUiih  noblemAa,  who  adorns  a  high  rsnk  with  the  tastes  and  hab- 
its of  a  scholar.  His  history  k  a  well-written  work,  showing  a  careful  examination  of 
original  anthorities,  and  marked  by  a  sound  and  discriminating  Judgment.  Thoogh 
the  author's  politics  are  those  of  the  tory  party,  he  is  candid  to  those  who  hold  dUTer- 
ant  Tiews.  His  strong  sense  of  the  greatness  of  Washington  is,  especially,  most  hon- 
oiable  tohim. 

Lord  Mahon  is  also  the  author  of  a  Life  of  Belisarius,  a  Life  of  OondA,  a  History  of 
file  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain,  of  the  Rebellion  of  Porty-flya^  and  of  yarious  his* 
torical  essays  contributed  to  the  Quarterly  Beriew.] 


Let  us  now  endeavor  closely  to  yiew  and  calmly  to  judge 
that  extraordinary  man  who  at  his  outset  was  pitied  for  losing 

*  Lord  Mahon,  during  the  present  year,  (1855,)  has  become  Earl  Stan- 
aope  hj  the  death  of  his  DEither ;  but  the  name  under  which  his  literary 
lepnUtion  was  earned  is  retained.  There  are  five  degrees  of  British  nobil- 
ity —dukes,  marquises,  earls,  yisooimts,  and  barons.  The  eldest  sons  of 
dukes,  marquises,  and  earls  take,  during  the  lives  of  their  fathers,  their 
second  titles.  Thus  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  also  Marquis  of  TaTistock  ; 
and  hifi  eldest  son,  during  his  father's  life,  is  called  Marquis  of  TaTistock. 
But  this  is  a  mere  title  of  coiurtesy ;  all  the  sons  of  peers  being  commoners 
in  the  eye  of  the  law.  When  the  father  dies,  the  son  takes  his  Other's 
luuie.  Lord  Morpeth,  for  instance,  who  visited  our  country  some  years 
■ipce,  is  non  the  Earl  of  Carlisle ;  his  father,  who  was  then  aliye,  hmting 
■nee  died 
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a  oometcj  <xf  horse,*  and  who  within  twenty  years  had  made 
himself  the  first  man  in  England,  and  England  the  first  country 
in  the  world.  He  had  received  from  nature  a  tall  and  strik- 
mg  figure,  aquiline  and  noble  features,  and  a  glance  of  fire. 
Lord  Waldegraye,  after  eidogizing  the  deamess  of  his  st^le, 
observes  that  his  eye  was  as  significant  as  his  words.  In  debates 
his  sin^e  look  would  sometimes  disconcert  an  orator  opposed 
to  him«  His  Yoice  most  happily  combined  sweetness  and 
strength.  It  was  of  silvery  deamess,  and  even  when  it  sank 
to  a  whisper  it  waa  distinctly  heard ;  while  its  higher  toneB, 
like  the  swell  of  some  majestic  organ,  could  peal  and  thrill 
above  every  other  earthly  sound. 

As  to  style,  Demosthenes  was  his  favorite  study  among  the 
ancients ;  among  the  English,  Bolingbroke  and  Barrow.  Bat 
perhaps  our  best  dew  to  Lord  Chatham's  own  mental  tasks, 
more  especially  in  the  field  of  oratory,  is  afforded,  by  those 
which  he  afterwards  so  successfully  enjoined  to  his  favorite 
son.  It  may  be  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  present  Lord 
Stanhope,  that  Mr.  I^tt,  being  asked  to  what  he  prindpally 
ascribed  the  two  qualities  for  which  his  eloquence  was  most 
conspicuous,  —  namely,  the  lucid  order  of  his  reasonings  and 
the  ready  choice  of  his  words,  — -  answered  that  he  believed  he 
owed  the  former  to  an  early  study  of  the  Aristotelian  logi(V 
and  the  latter  to  his  father's  practice  in  making  him  everyday, 
after  reading  over  to  himself  some  passage  in  the  classics, 
translate  it  aloud  and  continuously  into  English  prose. 

Nor  was  Lord  Chatham  less  solidtous  as  to  his  own  action 
and  numner,  which,  according  to  Horace  Walpole,  was  as 
studied  and  as  successful  as  Garrick's ;  but  his  care  of  it  ex- 
tended not  only  to  speeches,  but  even  in  sodety.  It  is  observed 
by  himself  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  ''behavior,  though  an  exter- 
nal thing,  which  seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  body  than  to 
the  mind,  is  certainly  founded  in  considerable  virtues ; "  and 


*  Chathftm  was  deprived  of  his  commission  in  the  army  for  voting  agaisBt 
■It  Bobert  Walpole,  the  prime  minister,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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he  evidently  thought  very  highly  of  the  effect  of  both  dress 
and  address  upon  mankind.  His  very  infirmities  were  man- 
aged to  the  best  advantage ;  and  it  has  been  said  of  him  that 
in  his  hands  even  his  crutch  could  become  a  weapon  of  ora- 
tory This  striving  for  effect  had,  however,  in  some  respectSi 
an  un&vorable  influence  upon  his  talents,  and,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  greatly  injured  all  his  written  compositions.  His  pri- 
vate letters  bear  in  general  a  forced  and  unnatural  appear- 
ance ;  the  style  of  homely  texture,  but  here  and  there  pieced 
with  pompous  epithets  and  swelling  phrases.  Thus  also  in 
his  oratory  his  most  elaborate  speeches  were  his  worst ;  and 
that  speech  which  he  delivered  on  the  death  of  Wolfe,  and 
probably  intended  as  a  masterpiece,  was  universally  lamented 
as  a  failure. 

But  when  without  forethought,  or  any  other  preparation 
than  those  talents  which  nature  had  supplied  and  education 
cultivated,  Chatham  arose  —  stirred  to  anger  by  some  sudden 
subterfuge  of  corruption  or  device  of  tyranny  —  then  was 
heard  an  eloquence  never  surpassed,  either  in  ancient  or  mod- 
em times.  It  was  the  highest  power  of  expression  minister- 
ing to  the  highest  power  of  thought.  Dr.  Franklin  declares 
that,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he  had  seen  sometimes  eloquence 
without  wisdom,  and  often  wisdom  without  eloquence;  in 
Lord  Chatham  only  had  he  seen  both  united.  Tet  so  vivid 
and  impetuous  were  -his  bursts  of  oratory,  that  they  seemed 
even  beyond  his  own  control ;  instead  of  his  ruling  them,  they 
often  ruled  him,  and  flashed  forth  unbidden,  and  smiting  all  be- 
fore them.  As  in  the  oracles  of  old,  it  appeared  to  be  not  he  that 
spake,  but  the  spirit  of  the  deity  within.  In  one  debate,  after 
he  had  just  been  apprised  of  an  important  secret  of  state,  **  I 
must  not  speak  to-night,"  he  whispered  to  Lord  Shelbumo, 
^  for  when  once  I  am  up,  every  thing  that  is  in  ay  mind 
comes  out."  No  man  could  grapple  more  powerfully  with  an 
argument ;  but  he  wisely  remembered  that  a  taunt  is  in  gen- 
era] of  far  higher  popular  effect,  nor  did  he  therefore  disdain 
(and  in  these  he  stood   unrivalled)   the   keenest  personal 

29 
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inrecdTes.      His    ablest    adversaries    shnmk   before   bim 
crouchmg  and  silenced. 

But  that  which  gave  the  brightest  lustre,  not  only  to  the 
eloquence  of  Chatham,  but  to  his  character,  was  his  loftiness 
and  nobleness  of  souL  If  ever  there  has  liyed  a  man  in  mc^- 
em  times  to  whom  the  praise  of  a  Roman  spirit  might  be 
truly  applied,  that  man,  beyond  aU  doubt,  was  William  Pitt. 
He  loyed  power — but  only  as  a  patriot  should — because  he 
knew  and  felt  his  own  energies,  and  fdit  also  that  his  country 
needed  them ;  because  he  saw  the  public  spirit  languishing 
and  the  national  glory  declined ;  because  his  whole  heart  was 
burning  to  rerive  the  one  and  to  wreathe  fresh  laurels  round 
the  other.  He  loyed  fame,  but  it  was  the  fiune  that  follows, 
not  the  fame  that  is  run  after ;  not  the  fame  that  is  gained  by 
elbowing  and  thrusting,  and  all  the  little  arts  that  bring  for- 
ward little  men,  but  the  fame  that  a  minister  at  length  will, 
and  must,  wring  from  the  very  people  whose  prejudices  he 
despises  and  whose  passions  he  controls.  The  ends  to  which 
he  employed  both  his  power  and  his  fiime  will  best  show  his 
object  in  obtaining  them. 

I  am  for,  however,  from  midntaining  that  Chatham's  views 
were  always  wise,  or  his  actions  always  praiseworthy.  In 
several  transactions  of  his  life  I  look  in  vain  for  a  steady  and 
consistent  compass  of  his  course,  and  the  horizon  is  too  often 
clouded  over  with  party  spirit  or  personal  resentments.  But 
his  prindpal  defect,  as  I  conceive,  was  a  certain  impracticap 
bility  and  waywardness  of  temper,  that  on  some  occasions 
overmastered  his  judgment  and  hurried  him  along. 

Yet,  as  I  think,  these  frailties  of  temper  should  in  justice 
be  mainly  ascribed  to  his  broken  health  and  to  his  secluded 
habits.  When  in  society.  Lord  Chesterfield  assures  us  that 
he  was  **  a  most  agreeable  and  lively  companion,  and  had  snch 
a  versatility  of  wit  that  he  coidd  adapt  it  to  all  sorts  of  con* 
versations."  But  to  such  exertions  his  health  and  spirits  were 
seldom  equal,  and  he  therefore  usually  confined  himself  to 
the  intercourse  of  his  family,  by  whom  he  was  most  tenderly 
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beloved,  and  of  a  few  obsequious  fnendSy  who  put  him  under 
no  constraint,  who  assented  to  every  word  he  spoke,  and  never 
presumed  to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own.  Such  seclusion  is 
the  worst  of  any  in  its  effects^  upon  the  temper ;  but  seclusioii 
of  ail  kinds  is  probably  far  less  favorable  to  virtue  than  it  is 
commonly  believed.  When  Whitefield  questioned  Conrade 
Mathew,  who  had  been  a  hermit  for  forty  years  amidst  the 
forests  of  America,  as  to  his  inward  trials  and  temptations, 
the  old  man  quaintly  but  impressively  replied,  *^  Be  assured 
that  a  single  tree,  which  stands  alone,  is  more  exposed  to 
storms  than  one  that  grows  among  the  rest" 

The  most  splendid  passage  in  Lord  Chatham's  public  lift) 
was  certainly  the  closing  one ;  when,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1778, 
wasted  by  his  dire  disease,  but  impelled  by  an  overruling 
sense  of  duty,  he  repaired  for  the  last  time  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  tottering  from  weakness,  and  supported  on  one  side  by 
his  son-in-law.  Lord  Mahon,  on  the  other  by  his  second  son, 
William,  ere  long  to  become,  like  himself,  the  savior  of  his 
country.  Of  such  a  scene  even  the  slightest  details  have  in- 
terest ;  and  happily  they  are  recorded  in  the  words  of  an  eye 
witness.  Lord  Chatham,  we  are  told,  was  dressed  in  black 
velvet,  but  swathed  up  to  the  knees  in  flannel.  From  within 
his  large  wig  little  more  was  to  be  seen  than  bis  aquiline  nose 
and  his  penetrating  eye.  He  looked,  as  he  was,  a  dying  man : 
^  Yet  never,"  adds  the  narrator,  **  was  seen  a  figure  of  more 
dignity ;  he  appeared  like  a  being  of  a  superior  species."  He 
rose  from  his  seat  with  slowness  and  difficulty,  leaning  on  his 
crutches  and  supported  by  his  two  relations.  He  took  his 
hand  from  his  crutch  and  raised  it,  lifting  his  eyes  towards 
heaven,  and  said,  <*  I  thank  God  that  I  have  been  enabled  to 
come  here  this  day  —  to  perform  my  duty  and  to  speak  on  a 
subject  which  has  so  deeply  impressed  my  mind.  I  am  old 
and  infirm  —  have  one  foot,  more  than  one  foot,  in  the  grave* 
I  am  risen  from  my  bed  to  stand  up  in  the  cause  of  my  coim- 
try —  perhaps  never  again  to  speak  in  this  house."  The  rev- 
erence, the  attention,  the  stillness  of  the  house  were  here 
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most  affecting ;  had  any  one  dropped  a  handkerduef^  the  noise 
would  have  been  heard.  At  first,  he  spoke  in  the  low  and 
feeble  tone  of  sicKness ;  but  as  he  grew  warm,  his  voice  rose 
in  peals  as  high  and  harmonious  as  ever.  He  gave  the  whole 
history  of  the  American  war,  detailing  the  measures  to  which 
he  had  objected,  and  the  evil  consequences  which  he  had  fore- 
told, adding  at  the  dose  of  each  period,  ^  And  so  it  proved." 
He  then  expressed  his  indignation  at  the  idea,  which  he  heard 
had  gone  forth,  of  yielding  up  the  sovereignty  of  America; 
he  called  for  prompt  and  vigorous  exertion;  he  rejoiced 
that  he  was  still  alive  to  lifl  up  his  voice  against  the  first 
dismemberment  of  this  ancient  and  most  noble  monarchy. 

After  him,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  attempted  to  show  the 
impossibility  of  still  maintaining  the  dependence  of  the  colo- 
nies. Lord  Chatham  heard  him  with  attention,  and  when  his 
grace  had  concluded,  eagerly  rose  to  reply ;  but  this  last  exer- 
tion overcame  him,  and  afler  repeated  attempts  to  stand  firm, 
he  suddenly  pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  fell  back  in 
convulsions.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Lord  Temple,  and 
other  peers  caught  him  in  their  arms,  and  bore  him  to  a  neigh- 
boring apartment,  while  the  lords  left  in  the  house  immedi- 
ately adjourned  in  the  utmost  confusion  and  concern.  He 
was  removed  to  Hayes,  and  lingered  till  the  11th  of  May, 
when  the  mighty  spirit  was  finally  released  from  its  shattered 
frame. 

Who  that  reads  of  this  soul-stirring  scene,  —  who  that  has 
seen  it  portrayed  by  that  painter*  whose  son  has  since  raised 
himself  by  his  genius  to  be  a  principal  light  and  ornament  of 
the  same  assembly,  —  who  does  not  feel,  that  were  the  choice 
before  him,  he  would  rather  live  that  one  triumphant  hour  of 
pain  and  suffering  than  through  the  longest  career  of  thriving 
and  successful  selfishness  ? 

*  Coplry,  whose  son,  Lord  Lyndhnrst,  has  been  lord  chancellor  of 
England. 
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XCIV.  — CHARACTER  OF  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX. 

Sn  Jaxis  MicmmMH. 


[8nt  Jaxis  Macexhtobb  wm  tern  at  AUoaxib,  In  Scotland,  Oelobar  94, 1710,  ana  diad 
Hay  30, 1832.  Ilia  first  proftaaion  waa  that  of  medldna ;  but  he  aoon  abandonad  thia  fbr 
the  Uw,  and  waa  called  to  the  Xngllah  bar  In  1705.  In  1804  he  went  to  IndU  as  ra- 
eordar  of  Bombay,  and  returned  to  BngUmd  in  1812,  and  entaved  parliament  In  181S. 
He  wrote  Tindicln  OaUicsB,  a  work  In  drfenoe  of  the  French  rarolation,  in  ngij  to 
Bnrke ;  a  Hiatory  of  Sngland,  (onfinlahed ;)  a  disaortation  on  the  progreas  of  ethkal 
phfloaophy ;  a  LMb  of  Sir  Tbomaa  More»  and  Tarlona  mkeailaneoua  easaja.  He  waa  a 
learned  and  aocompUahed  man.  Hla  style  is  finished  and  etaborata,  with  a  nnifina 
air  of  dignity  and  elegance.  He  waa  a  ftithftaJ  Mend  of  constltntional  liberty,— 
hla  writings  breathe  a  generous  and  hmnane  q»liit,  and  are  marked  by  an  ali»i«tad 
moral  tone. 

The  JAfo  of  Sir  JameaMa^intoah  haa  been  written  by  his  aon.  In  two  octavo  Tolmnea^ 
rspubllahed  in  America.  It  la  a  moat  agreeable  and  inatmctive  work.  Ha  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  eonversatjonal  powers,  and  a  great  sodal  ikToilte.] 

Mr.  Fox  united,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  the  seem- 
ingly repugnant  characters  of  the  mildest  of  men  and  the 
most  vehement  of  orators.  In  private  life  he  was  gentley 
modest,  placable,  kind,  of  simple  manners,  and  so  averse  from 
parade  and  dogmatism,  as  to  be  not  only  unostentatious,  but 
even  somewhat  inactive  in  conversation.  His  superiority  was 
never  felt  but  in  the  instruction  which  he  imparted,  or  in  the 
attention  which  his  generous  preference  usually  directed  to 
the  more  obscure  members  of  the  company.  The  simplicity 
of  his  manners  was  far  from  excluding  that  perfect  urbanity 
and  amenity  which  flowed  still  more  from  the  mildness  of  his 
nature  than  from  fruniliar  intercourse  with  the  most  polished 
society  of  Europe. 

His  conversation,  when  it  was  not  repressed  by  modesty 
or  indolence,  was  delightfuL  The  pleasantry,  perhaps,  of  no 
man  of  wit  had  so  unlabored  an  appearance.  It  seemed 
rather  to  escape  frx)m  his  mind  than  to  be  produced  by  it. 
He  had  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  all  contempora- 
ries  distinguished  by  wit,  politeness,  philosophy,  learning,  or 
the  talents  of  public  life.  In  the  course  of  thirty  years,  he  had 
known  almost  every  man  in  Europe  whose  intercourse  could 
strengthen,  or  enrich,  or  polish  the  mind.    His  own  literature 

29  * 
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was  varioDS  and  elegant.  Li  daseical  emdition,  ndiich,  by  tLd 
custom  of  England,  is  more  peculiarly  called  learning,  he  was 
inferior  to  few  professed  scholars.  Like  all  men  of  genius,  he 
delighted  to  take  refuge  in  poetry  from  the  vulgarity  and 
irritation  of  business.  His  own  verses  were  easy  and  pleasing ; 
and  the  poetical  character  of  his  mind  was  displayed  in  his 
extraordinary  partiality  for  the  poetry  of  the  two  most  poeti- 
cal nations,  or  at  least  languages,  of  the  west — those  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  of  the  modem  Italians.  He  disliked 
political  conversation,  and  never  willingly  took  any  part  in  it. 
To  speak  of  him  justly,  as  an  orator,  would  require  a  long 
essay.  Every  where  natural,  he  carried  into  public  some- 
thing of  that  simple  and  negligent  exterior  which  belonged 
to  him  in  private.  When  he  began  to  speak,  a  common  ob- 
server might  have  thought  him  awkward;  and  even  a  con- 
summate judge  could  only  have  been  struck  with  the  exquisite 
justness  of  his  ideas,  and  the  transparent  simplicity  of  his 
language.  But  no  sooner  had  he  spoken  for  some  time  than 
he  was  changed  into  another  being.  He  forgot  himself  and 
every  thing  around  him.  He  thought  only  of  his  subject. 
His  genius  warmed  and  kindled  as  he  went  on.  He  darted 
fire  into  his  audience.  Torrents  of  impetuous  and  irresistible 
eloquence  swept  along  their  feelings  and  conviction.  He 
certainly  possessed,  above  all  moderns,  that  union  of  reason, 
simplicity,  and  vehemence,  which  formed  the  prince  of  orators. 
He  was  the  most  Demosthenean  speaker  since  Demosthenes. 
*^  I  knew  him,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  pamphlet  written  after 
their  unhappy  difference,*  '*  when  he  was  nineteen ;  since  which 
time  he  has  risen,  by  slow  degrees,  to  be  the  most  brilliant 
and  accomplished  debater  that  the  world  ever  saw.**  The 
quiet  dignity  of  a  mind  roused  only  by  great  objects,  the  ab- 
sence of  petty  busUe,  the  contempt  of  show,  the  abhorrence 
of  intrigue,  the  plainness  and  downrightness,  and  the  thorough 


•  This  differaaee  arose  from  their  disoordant  views  upon  the  French  lev 
olntion. 
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good  nature,  which  distinguished  Mr.  Fox,  seem  to  render  him 
no  very  unfit  representative  of  that  old  English  national 
character,  which,  if  it  ever  changed,  we  should  be  sanguine, 
indeed,  to  expect  to  be  succeeded  by  a  better. 

The  simplicity  of  his  character  inspired  confidence,  the 
ardor  of  his  eloquence  roused  enthusiasm,  and  the  gentleness 
of  his  manners  invited  fi*iendship.  "  I  admired,'*  says  Mr. 
Gibbon,  ^  the  powers  of  a  superior  man,  as  they  were  blended 
in  his  attractive  character  with  all  the  softness  and  simplicity 
of  a  child.  No  human  being  was  ever  more  free  firom  any 
taint  of  malignity,  vanity,  or  fakehood.** 

From  these  qualities  of  his  public  and  private  character 
it  probably  arose  that  no  English  statesman  ever  preserved, 
during  so  long  a  period  of  adverse  fortune,  so  many  affec- 
tionate friends  and  so  many  zealous  adherents.  The  union 
of  ardor  in  public  sentiment  with  mildness  in  social  manners, 
was  in  Mr.  Fox  an  inherent  quality. 

The  same  fascinating  power  over  the  attachment  of  all 
who  came  within  his  sphere  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  his 
father ;  and  those  who  know  the  survivors  of  another  genera- 
tion will  feel  that  this  delightful  quality  is  not  yet  extinct  in 
the  race. 

Perhaps  nothing  can  more  strongly  prove  the  deep  im- 
pression made  by  this  part  of  Mr.  Fox's  character  than  the 
words  of  Mr.  Burke,  who,  in  January,  1797,  six  years  after 
all  intercourse  between  them  had  ceased,  speaking  to  a  person 
honored  with  some  degree  of  Mr.  Fox's  friendship,  said,  ^  To 
be  sure  ;  he  is  a  man  made  to  be  loved.**  And  these  emphatic 
words  were  uttered  with  a  fervor  of  manner  which  left  no 
doubt  of  their  heartfelt  sincerity. 

These  few  hasty  and  honest  sentences  are  sketched  in  a 
temper  too  sober  and  serious  for  intentional  exaggeration, 
and  with  too  pious  an  affection  for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Fox  to 
profane  it  by  intermixture  with  the  factious  brawb  and  wran« 
gles  of  the  day.  His  political  conduct  belongs  to  histoiy. 
The  measures  which  he  supported  or  opposed  may  divide  the 
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our  aacestord ;  allied  to  our  posterity ;  closely  compacfed  on 
■11  sides  with  others ;  ourselves  being  but  links  in  the  great 
chain  of  being,  which  begins  with  the  origin  of  our  race,  runa 
onward  through  its  successive  generations,  binding  together  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  and  terminating  at  last  with 
the  consummation  of  all  things  earthly,  at  the  throne  of  Grod. 

There  may  be,  and  there  often  is,  indeed,  a  regard  for 
ancestry,  which  nourishes  only  a  weak  pride ;  as  there  is  also 
a  care  foir  posterity,  which  only  disguises  an  habitual  avarice, 
or  hides  the  workings  of  a  low  and  grovelling  vanity.  But 
there  is  also  a  moral  and  philosophical  respect  for  our  ancestors, 
which  elevates  the  character  and  improves  the  heart  Next  to 
the  sense  of  religious  duty  and  moral  feeling,  I  hardly  know 
what  should  bear  with  stronger  obligation  on  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  mind,  than  a  consciousness  of  alliance  with  excel- 
lence which  is  departed ;  and  a  consciousness,  tooj  that  in  its 
acts  and  conduct,  and  even  in  its  sentiments  and  thoughts,  i1 
may  be  actively  operating  on  the  happiness  of  those  who  come 
after  it 

Poetry  is  found  to  have  few  stronger  conceptions,  by  which 
it  would  affect  or  overwhelm  the  mind,  than  those  in  wliich  it 
presents  the  moving  and  speaking  image  of  the  departed  dead 
to  the  senses  of  the  living.  This  belongs  to  poetry  only 
because  it  is  congenial  to  our  nature.  Poetry  is,  in  this  respect, 
but  the  handmaid  of  true  philosophy  and  morality;  it  deals 
with  us  as  human  beings,  naturally  reverencing  those  whose 
visible  connection  with  this  state  of  existence  is  severed,  and 
who  may  yet  exercise  we  know  not  what  sympathy  with  our* 
selves ;  and  when  it  carries  us  forward,  also,  and  shows  us  the 
long«continued  result  of  all  the  good  we  do  in  the  prosperity 
of  those  who  foUow  us,  till  it  bears  us  from  ourselves,  and 
absorbs  us  in  an  intense  interest  for  what  shall  happen  to  the  < 
generations  after  us,  it  speaks  only  in  the  language  of  oui 
nature,  and  affects  us  with  sentiments  which  belong  to  us  aa 
hunuia  beings. 
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XCVL— AN  INDIAN  FIGHT, 

Sot  Waltoi  Soon. 

[This  account  of  the  attack  upon  a  New  England  Tillage  by  a  band  of  Indiaafi  and  of 
ttwir  repulse,  16  taken  from  8ni  Waltib  Soorfs  norel  of  PeTeril  of  the  Peak,  and  it  then 
gfren  bj  M«jor  BridgMtorth,  a  Puritan  aoldJer  and  gentteman,  to  Julian  Pevaril,  tlM 
hero  of  the  story  and  the  loTor  of  Bridgenorth's  daughter.  The  incident  is  rabatantially 
true,  and  took  place  at  the  town  of  Hadley,  in  Masaachuietts,  in  1675.  WillUun  Qoflto 
warn  the  petraon  whose  opportune  and  unexpected  appearance  tnmed  the  tide  of  l)attle. 
Be  was  one  of  the  ragicides,  as  they  were  popularly  called;  that  is,  one  of  the  judges  by 
wfacm  Charles  I.,  King  of  Englaudj  was  condemned  to  death.  Upon  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts  in  1660,  Goflfo,  together  with  Edward  Whalley,  his  fatheMn-law,  (also  ons 
of  King  Charles's  judges)  fled  to  New  England;  and  here  they  lired  for  many  years,  ia 
strict  seclusion,  though  more  than  one  effort  was  made  by  the  English  gOTornment  to 
arrest  tixom.  Whalley  died  in  1678,  and  Goflb  about  two  years  afterwards;  both  al 
Hadley.  Here  they  had  lived,  since  1664,  under  the  roof  of  Mr.  Rnssell,  tlie  minister, 
who  had  two  concealed  rooms  built  in  his  house  for  their  aooommodation.  They  were 
both  brare  men  and  Med  soldiers. 

John  INxwell,  another  of  the  regicides,  came  also  to  New  Englahdy  some  time  after 
Whalley  and  Qoffe,  and  remained  here  till  hii  death.] 

Among  my  wanderings,  the  transatlantic  settlements  have 
not  escaped  me ;  more  especially  the  country  of  New  England, 
into  which  our  native  land  has  shaken  from  her  lap,  as  a 
drunkard  flings  from  him  his  treasures,  so  much  that  is  precious 
in  the  eyes  of  Grod  and  of  his  children.  There  thousands  of 
our  best  and  most  godly  men — such  whose  righteousness  might 
come  between  the  Aloiighty  and  his  wrath,  and  prevent  the 
ruin  of  cities-^ are  content  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert, 
rather  encountering  the  imenlightened  savages  than  stooping  to 
^tinguish,  under  the  oppression  practised  in  Britain,  the  light 
that  is  within  their  own  minds.  There  I  remained  for  a  time, 
during  the  wars  which  the  colony  maintained  with  Philip,  a 
great  Indian  chief,  or  sachem,  as  they  were  called,  who  seemed 
a  messenger  sent  from  Satan  to  buffet  them.  His  cruelty  was 
great,  his  dissimulation  profound,  and  the  skill  and  prompti- 
tude with  which  he  maintained  a  destructive  and  desultory 
warfare  inflicted  numy  dreadful  calamities  on  the  settlement 
I  was,  by  chance,  at  a  small  village  in  the  woods,  more  thaii 
thirty*  miles  from  Boston,  and  in  its  situation  exceedii^lj 

*  Hadley  is  aboat  ninety  miles  from  Boston* 
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lonely,  and  surrounded  with  thickets.  Nevertheless,  there  wu 
no  idea  of  any  danger  from  the  Indians  at  that  time,  for  men 
trusted  to  the  protection  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  who 
had  taken  the  field  for  protection  of  the  frontiers,  and  who  lay, 
or  were  supposed  to  lie,  betwixt  the  hamlet  and  the  enem/s 
country.  But  they  had  to  do  with  a  foe  whom  the  evil  one 
himself  had  inspired  at  once  with  cunning  and  cruelty. 

It  was  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  when  we  had  assembled  tc 
take  sweet  counsel  together  in  the  Lord*s  house.  Our  temple 
was  but  constructed  of  wooden  logs ;  but  when  shall  the  chant 
of  trained  hirelings,  or  the  sounding  of  tin  and  brass  tubes 
amid  the  aisles  of  a  minster,  arise  so  sweetly  to  heaven  as  did 
the  psalm  in  which  we  united  at  once  our  voices  and  out 
hearts  I  An  excellent  worthy,  who  now  sleeps  in  the  Lord, 
Nehemiah  Solsgrace,  long  the  companion  of  my  pilgrimage, 
had  just  begun  to  wrestle  in  prayer,  when  a  woman,  with  dis- 
ordered looks  and  dishevelled  hair,  entered  our  chapel  in  a 
distracted  manner,  screaming  incessantly,  ^  The  Indians  I  The 
Indians !"  In  that  land  no  man  dares  separate  himself  torn 
his  means  of  defence ;  and  whether  in  the  city  or  in  the  field, 
in  the  ploughed  land  or  the  forest,  men  keep  beside  them  their 
weapons,  as  did  the  Jews  at  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple.  So 
we  sallied  forth  with  our  guns  and  pikes,  and  heard  the  whoop 
of  these  incarnate  demons,  already  in  possession  of  a  part  of 
the  town,  and  exercising  their  cruelty  on  the  few  whom  weighty 
causes  or  indisposition  had  withheld  from  public  worship ;  and 
it  was  remarked  as  a  judgment,  that,  upon  that  bloody  Sabbath, 
Adrian  Hanson,  a  Dutchman,  a  man  well  enough  disposed 
towards  man,  but  whose  mind  was  altogether  given  to  worldly 
gain,  was  shot  and  scalped  as  he  was  summing  his  weekly  gains 
in  his  warehouse.  In  fine,  there  was  much  damage  done ;  and 
although  our  arrival  and  entrance  into  combat  did  in  some  sort 
put  them  back,  yet  being  surprised  and  confiised,  and  having 
no  appointed  leader  of  our  band,  the  cruel  enemy  shot  hard  at 
US,  and  had  some  advantage. 

It  was  pitiful  to  hear  the  screams  of  women  and  Qhildron 
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wand  the  report  of  guns  and  the  whistling  of  buUetSi  mixed 
with  the  ferocious  jells  of  these  savages,  which  thej  term  their 
war  whoop.  Several  houses  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village 
were  soon  on  fire ;  and  the  roaring  of  the  flames,  and  crackling 
of  the  great  beams  as  they  blazed,  added  to  the  horrible  con- 
i^ion ;  while  the  smoke  which  the  wind  drove  against  us  gave 
further  advantage  to  the  enemy,  who  fought,  as  it  were,  invisi* 
ble,  and  under  cover,  whilst  we  fell  fJEist  by  their  unerring  fire. 
In  this  state  of  confusion,  and  while  we  were  about  to  adopt 
Ihe  desperate  project  of  evacuating  the  village,  and,  placing  the 
women  and  children  in  the  centre,  of  attempting  a  retreat  to 
the  nearest  settlement,  it  pleased  Heaven  to  send  us  unex- 
pected assistance. 

A  taU  man,  of  a  reverend  appearance,  whom  no  one  of  us 
had  ever  seen  before,  suddenly  was  in  the  midst  of  us,  as  we 
hastily  agitated  the  resolution  of  retreating.  His  garments 
were  of  the  skin  of  the  elk,  and  he  wore  sword  and  carried 
gun.  I  never  saw  any  thing  more  august  than  his  features, 
overshadowed  by  locks  of  gray  hair,  which  mingled  with  a  long 
beard  of  the  same  color.  '^  Men  and  brethren,"  he  said,  in  a 
voice  like  that  which  turns  back  the  flight,  "  why  sink  your 
hearts  ?  and  why  are  you  thus  disquieted  ?  Fear  ye  that  the 
God  we  serve  will  give  you  up  to  yonder  heathen  dogs  ?  Fol- 
low me,  and  you  shall  see  this  day  that  there  is  a  captain  in 
IsraeL"  He  uttered  a  few  brief  but  distinct  orders,  in  the 
tone  of  one  who  was  accustomed  to  command ;  and  such  was 
the  influence  of  his  appearance,  his  mien,  his  language,  and  his 
presence  of  mind,  that  he  was  implicitly  obeyed  by  men  who 
had  never  seen  him  until  that  moment  We  were  hastily 
divided,  by  his  orders,  into  two  bodies ;  one  of  which  maintained 
the  defence  of  the  village  with  more  courage  than  ever,  con- 
vinced that  the  unknown  was  sent  by  Grod  to  our  rescue.  At 
his  command  they  assumed  the  best  and  most  sheltered  posi- 
tions for  exchanging  their  deadly  fire  with  the  Indians ;  while, 
under  cover  of  the  smoke,  the  stranger  sallied  from  the  town 
at  the  head  of  the  other  division  of  the  New  England  men 

30 
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and,  fetching  a  circuit,  attacked  the  red  warriorf  in  the  real 
The  surprise,  as  is  usual  amongst  savages,  had  complete  effect; 
for  they  doubted  not  that  they  were  assailed  in  their  turn,  and 
placed  betwixt  two  hostile  parties  by  the  return  of  a  detach- 
ment from  the  pi>ovincial  army.  The  heathens  fled  in  confu- 
Bion,  abandoning  the  half- won  village,  and  leaving  behind  them 
such  a  number  of  their  warriors,  that  the  tribe  hath  ne^er  re- 
covered its  loss. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  figure  of  our  venerable  leader,  when 
our  men,  and  not  they  only,  but  the  women  and  children  of  the 
village,  rescued  from  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  stood 
crowded  around  him,  yet  scarce  venturing  to  approach  his 
person,  and  more  minded,  perhaps,  to  worship  him  as  a 
descended  angel  than  to  thank  him  as  a  fellow-mortal.  '^  Not 
unto  me  be  the  glory,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  but  an  implement,  frail 
as  yourselves,  in  the  hand  of  Him  who  is  strong  to  deliver. 
Bring  me  a  cup  of  water,  that  I  may  allay  my  parched  throat 
ere  I  assay  the  task  of  offering  thanks  where  they  are  most 
due."  I  was  nearest  to  him  as  he  spoke,  and  I  gave  into  his 
hand  the  water  he  requested.  At  th^t  moment  we  exchanged 
glances,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  recognized  a  noble  friend 
whom  I  had  long  since  deemed  in  glory ;  but  he  gave  me  no 
time  to  speak,  had  speech  been  prudent  Sinking  on  his 
knees,  and  signing  us  to  obey  him,  he  poured  forth  a  strong 
and  energetic  thanksgiving  for  the  turning  back  of.  the. battle, 
which,  pronounced  with  a  voice  loud  and  clear  as  a  war  trum* 
pet,  thrilled  through  the  joints  and  marrow  of  the  hearers.  I 
have  heard  many  an  act  of  devotion  in  my  life,  had  Heaven 
vouchsafed  me  grace  to  profit  by  them ;  but  such  a  prayer  as 
this,  uttered  amid  the  dead  and  the  dying,  with  a  rich  tone  of 
mingled  triumph  and  adoration,  was  beyond  them  all ;  it  was 
like  the  song  of  the  inspired  prophetess  who  dwelt  beneath  the 
palm  tree  between  Ramah  and  Bethel.  He  was  silent;  and  for 
a  brief  space  we  remained  with  diir  faces  bent  to  the  earth, 
no  man  daring  to  lift  his  head.  At  length  we  looked  up,  but 
our  deliverer  was  no  longer  among  us ;  nor  was  he  ever  i^g»>in 
seen  in  the  land  which  he  had  rescued. 
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XCVn.— THE  INDIANS. 

CHABU8  SPftAOUI. 

[Gbabw  Spraqub  wu  born  in  Boston,  October  26»  1701,  and  ham  eoiwtuitlj  rarfM 
tore.  He  made  himself  first  known  as  a  poet  by  seTeral  prise  prologues  at  tlie  opMi- 
Ing  of  theatres,  which  had  a  polish  of  numbers  and  a  rigor  of  expression  not  oflsB 
fMind  in  compositions  of  this  class.  In  1823  he  was  the  successful  eompetitor  fbr  • 
prise  offered  for  the  beet  ode  to  be  recited  at  a  ShalLspeare  pageant  at  the  Boston  Th^ 
itre.  This  is  themoet  fervid  and  brilliant  of  all  his  poems^  and  has  much  of  the  Ijrio 
rush  aad  glow.  In  1829  he  recited  a  poem  called  Curiosity,  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kh>pa 
flocifty  of  Harvard  Gollega^  which  is  polished  in  its  Tersiflcation,  and  filled  with  eara- 
taSj  wrought  and  beautiful  pictures.  In  1890  he  pronounced  an  ode  at  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  settlement  of  Boston,  (from  which  the  fbllowing  extract  is  taken,) 
which  is  a  finished  and  animated  perfbrmance.  He  has  also  written  many  smaUar 
pieces,  of  much  merit. 

Mr.  Spragne  has  written  a  fourth  of  July  oration,  and  an  address  on  intampamios^ 
which  are  glowing  and  eneigetic  productions. 

Mr.  Sprague  presents  an  encouraging  example  oi  the  union  of  piaetloal  buslnsst 
bablts  with  the  tastes  of  a  scholar  and  the  sensibilities  of  a  poet.  He  has  been  tat 
many  years  cashier  of  a  bank,  and  performs  his  prosaic  duties  with  as  much  attentb* 
ness  and  skill  as  if  he  had  neTer  written  a  line  of  Terse.] 

Yet  while,  by  life's  endearments  crowned. 

To  mark  this  day  we  gather  round. 

And  to  our  nation's  founders  raise 

The  voice  of  gratitude  and  praise, 
Shall  not  one  line  lament  that  lion  race, 
For  us  struck  out  from  sweet  creation's  face  ? 
Alas,  alas  for  them !  —  those  &ted  bands,        • 
Whose  monarch  tread  was  on  these  broad,  green  lands. 
Our  fathers  called  them  savage  —  them,  whose  bread, 
In  the  dark  hour,  those  famished  fathers  fed. 
«  «  « 

We  call  them  savage.     O,  be  just ! 

Their  outraged  feelings  scan ; 
A  voice  comes  forth,  —  'tis  from  the  dust,  — 

The  savage  was  a  man ! 
Think  ye  he  loved  not  ?     Who  stood  by, 

And  in  his  toils  took  part  ? 
Woman  was  there  to.  bless  his  eye  — 

The  savage  had  a  heart  I 
Think  ye  he  prayed  not?    When  on  high 

He  heard  the  thunders  roll, 
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What  bade  him  look  beyond  the  sky? 
The  savage  had  a  soul ! 

I  venerate  the  Pilgrim's  cause, 

Yet  for  the  red  man  dare  to  plead ; 

We  bow  to  Heaven's  recorded  laws. 

He  turned  to  nature  for  a  creed ; 
Beneath  the  pillared  dome 
We  seek  our  Grod  in  prayer,      ^ 

Through  boundless  woods  he  loved  to  roam, 

And  the  Great  Spirit  worshipped  there. 
But  one,  one  fellow  throb  with  us  he  felt ; 
To  one  divinity  with  us  he  knelt ; 
Freedom,  the  selfsame  freedom  we  adore, 
Bade  him  defend  his  violated  shore. 

He  saw  the  cloud,  ordained  to  grow 

And  burst  upon  his  hills  in  woe ; 

He  saw  his  people  withering  by. 

Beneath  the  invader's  evil  eye ; 
Strange  feet  were  trampling  on  his  fathers'  bonePi 

At  midnight  hour  he  woke  to  gaze 

Upon  his  happy  cabin's  blaze, 
And  listen  to  his  children's  dying  groans. 

He  saw,  and,  maddening  at  the  sight, 

Gkive  liis  bold  bosom  to  the  fight ; 

To  tiger  rage  his  soul  was  driven ; 

Mercy  was  not,  nor  sought  nor  given ; 

The  pale  man  from  his  lands  must  fiy ; 

He  would  be  &ee,  or  he  would  die. 
•  «  « 

Alas  for  them  I  —  their  day  is  o'er. 
Their  fires  are  out  from  hill  and  shore ; 
No  more  for  them  the  wild  deer  bounds ; 
The  plough  is  on  their  hunting-grounds  ; 
The  pale  man's  axe  rings  through  their  woods, 
The  pale  man's  sail  skims  o'er  their  floods ; 
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Their  pleasant  springs  are  dry ; 
Their  children — look  I  by  power  oppressed. 
Beyond  the  mountains  of  the  west 

Their  children  go — to  die. 

O,  doubly  lost  I    Oblivion's  shadows  dose 

Around  their  triumphs  and  their  woes. 

On  other  reahns,  whose  suns  have  set, 

Beflected  radiance  lingers  yet ; 

There  sage  and  bard  have  shed  a  light 

That  never  shall  go  down  in  night ; 

There  time-crowned  columns  stand  on  hi^ 

To  tell  of  them  who  cannot  die ; 

Even  we,  who  then  were  nothing,  kneel 

In  homage  there,  and  join  earth's  general  peaL 

But  the  doomed  Indian  leaves  behind  no  trace. 

To  save  his  own  or  serve  another  race ; 

With  his  frail  breath  his  power  has  passed  away; 

His  deeds,  his  thoughts,  are  buried  with  his  day : 

Nor  lofiy  pile  nor  glowing  page 

Shall  Hnk  him  to  a  future  age. 

Or  give  him  with  the  past  a  rank ; 
His  heraldry  is  but  a  broken  bow, 
His  history  but  a  tale  of  wrong  and  woe, 

His  very  name  must  be  a  blank. 

Cold,  with  the  beast  he  slew  he  sleeps ; 

O'er  him  no  filial  spirit  weeps ; 

No  crowds  throng  round,  no  anthem  notes  ascend, 

To  bless  his  coming  and  embalm  his  end ; 

Even  that  he  lived,  is  for  his  conqueror's  tongue ; 

By  foes  alone  his  deathsong  must  be  sung ; 

No  chronides  but  theirs  shall  tell 

His  mournful  doom  to  future  times ; 
May  these  upon  his  virtues  dwell, 

And  in  his  fate  forget  his  crimes. 
30* 
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XCVm.— WESTERN  EMIGRATION. 


[BDWAB3  EynxR  wai  born  in  Dorchester,  Hassaehufietts,  in  1794,  was  gradosked  at 
Harrvd  College  in  1811,  and  settled  OTOr  the  church  in  BratUe  Street,  in  Boston,  as 
saooessor  to  Mr.  Buokminstar,  In  1813k  In  1816  ha  was  appointed  proftssor  of  Oruek 
literature  in  Hanrard  College,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  Europe,  with  a  riew  of 
making  an  ample  preparation  for  the  duties  <tf  his  new  position.  He  remained  in 
Europe  about  fbur  and  a  lialf  yean^  during  which  period  he  went  through  an  exten- 
siTe  course  both  of  traTel  and  study.  Upon  his  return,  he  assumed  the  duties  of  his. 
pmfessorship,  and  also  those  of  editor  of  the  North  American  Review,  ana  continued 
in  the  discharge  of  both  till  his  election  to  the  House  of  BepresentatiTeB,  in  1825.  He 
remained  in  Congress  till  1835,  in  which  year  he  was  chosen  gOTemor  of  Massachu- 
settB,  and  rHHected  for  four  suooessiTe  years.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  London,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  poet  till 
1845.  Upon  his  return  to  America,  he  was  chosen  president  of  Harvard  College,  and 
held  that  office  till  1849.  He  was  secretary  of  state  for  a  short  period,  at  the  cloae  of 
Mr.  Fillmore's  administration,  and  in  1863  was  chosen  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  but  resigned  liia  place  the  next  year  on 
account  of  ill  health,  and  has  since  resided  as  a  private  citizen  in  Boston. 

The  variety  of  Mr.  Everett's  lifo  and  employments  Is  but  a  typo  of  the  versatility 
of  his  powers  and  the  wide  range  of  his  cultivation.  He  is  one  of  the  moat  finished 
men  of  our  time.  His  works  oonsiat  mainly  of  occasional  discourses,  speeches,  and  <f 
contribuUons  to  the  North  American  B«view ;  the  last  of  which  are  very  numerous, 
and  deal  with  a  great  diversity  of  sulgects,  including  Oreek  and  (German  literatnrs^ 
the  fine  arts,  politics,  political  economy,  history,  and  American  literature.  His  on^ 
Uons  and  speeches  have  been  published  In  two  large  octavo  volumes.  His  style  !• 
rich  and  glowing,  but  always  under  the  control  of  sound  judgment  and  good  taste. 
His  learning  and  scholarship  are  never  needlessly  obtruded :  they  are  woven  into  th* 
wub  of  his  discourse,  and  not  embossed  upon  its  sur&ce.  He  writes  under  the  inqil. 
ration  of  a  generous  and  comiffehensive  patriotism,  and  his  speeches  are  eminently 
suited  to  create  and  sust^n  a  just  and  high-toned  national  sentiment.  Whatev^  he 
does  is  done  well ;  and  his  brilliant  natural  powers  have  through  life  been  trained  and 
aided  by  those  habits  of  vigorous  industry  which  are  fidaely  supposed  by  many  to  be 
found  only  in  connection  with  dulness  and  mediocrity. 

The  following  extract  Is  fit>m  a  discourse  on  American  literature^  pronounced  belbra 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Soeiaty  of  Harvard  Collega,  in  August,  1824.] 

The  rapid  march  of  the  population  westward  has  been 
attended  by  circumstances  in  some  degree  novel  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind.  It  is  a  fact,  somewhat  difficult  of 
explanation,  that  the  refinement  of  the  ancient  nations  seemed 
comparatively  devoid  of  an  elastic  and  expansive  principle 
With  the  exception  of  the  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  the  arts  of 
Greece  were  enchained  to  her  islands  and  her  coasts ;  thej 
did  not  penetrate  far  into  the  interior,  at  least  not  in  eyei7 
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direction.  The  language  and  literature  of  Athens  were  as 
much  unknown  to  the  north  of  Pindufl,  at  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  capital  of  Grecian  refinement,  as  they 
were  in  Scythia.  Thrace,  whose  mountain  tops  may  almost 
be  seen  from  the  porch  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Sunium, 
was  the  proverbial  abode  of  barbarism.  Though  the  colonies 
of  Greece  were  scattered  on  the  coasts  of  Asia,  of  Italy,  of 
France,  of  Spain,  anc  of  Africa,  no  extension  of  their  popu- 
lation far  inwaid  took  place,  and  the  arts  did  not  penetrate 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  cities  where  they  were  cultivated. 

How  different  is  the  picture  of  the  diffusion  of  the  arts  and 
improvements  of  civilization,  firom  the  coast  to  the  interior 
(^  America !  Population  advances  westward,  with  a  rapidity 
#hich  numbers  may  describe,  indeed,  but  cannot  represent 
with  any  vivacity  to  the  mind.  The  wilderness,  which  one 
year  is  impassable,  is  traversed  the  next  by  the  caravans  of 
industrious  emigrants,  carrying  with  them  the  language,  the 
institutions,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  It  is  not  the  irrup- 
tion of  wild  barbarians,  sent  to  inflict  the  wrath  of  God  on  a 
degenerate  empire ;  it  is  not  the  inroad  of  disciplined  banditti, 
put  in  motion  by  reasons  of  state  or  court  intrigue.  It  is  the 
human  family,  led  on  by  Providence  to  possess  its  broad 
patrimony.  The  states  and  nations  which  are  springing  up 
in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  are  bound  to  us  by  the  dearest 
ties  of  a  common'  language,  a  common  government,  and  a 
common  descent. 

Before  New  England  can  look  with  coldness  on  their  rising 
myriads,  she  must  forget  that  some  of  the  best  of  her  own 
blood  is  beating  in  their  veins ;  that  her  hardy  children,  with 
their  axes  on  their  shoulders,  have  been  among  the  pioneers 
in  tlas  march  of  humanity;  that,  young  as  she  is,  she  has 
become  the  mother  of  populous  states.  What  generous  mind 
would  sacrifice  to  a  selfish  preservation  of  local  preponder- 
ance the  delight  of  beholding  civilized  nations  rising  up  in 
the  desert,,  and  the  language,  the  manners,  the  principles  in 
which  he  has  been  reared,  carried,  with  his  household  godsi 
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to  the  foot  of  the  Bockj  Mountains  ?  Who  can  forget  dial 
this  extension  of  our  territorial  limits  is  the  extension  of  the 
empire  of  all  we  hold  dear  —  of  our  laws,  of  our  character,  of 
the  memory  of  our  ancestors,  of  the  great  achievements  in  oar 
history  ?  Whithersoever  the  sons  of  the  thirteen  states  shall 
wander,  to  southern  or  western  climes,  they  will  send  back 
their  hearts  to  the  rocky  shores,  the  battle  fields,  the  infant 
settlements  of  the  Atlantic  coast  These  are  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  vicissitude.  They  have  become  already  matter 
of  history,  of  poetry,  of  eloquence. 

Divisions  may  spring  up,  ill  blood  may  bum,  parties  be 
formed,  and  interests  may  seem  to  dash ;  but  the  great  bonds 
of  the  nation  are  linked  to  what  is  past  The  deeds  of  the 
great  men  to  whom  this  country  owes  its  origin  and  its  growth, 
are  a  patrimony,  I  know,  of  which  its  children  will  never  de- 
prive themselves.  As  long  as  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri 
shall  flow,  those  men  and  those  deeds  will  be  remembered 
on  their  banks.  The  sceptre  of  government  may  go  where 
it  will,  but  that  of  patriotic  feeling  can  never  depart  from 
Judah.  In  ull  that  mighty  region  which  is  drained  by  the 
Missouri  and  its  tributary  streams,  —  the  valley  coextensive, 
in  this  country,  with  the  temperate  zone,  -r-  will  there  be,  as 
long  as  the  name  of  America  shall  last,  a  father  that  will  not 
take  his  children  on  his  knee,  and  recount  to  them  the  events 
of  the  twenty-second  of  December,  the  nineteenth  of  April, 
the  seventeenth  of  June,  and  the  fourth  of  July  ? 


XCIX.— DEATH  OF  GENERAL  WOLFK 

PlSXlCAH. 

[FaAKCD  Pabuak,  a  Dative  of  Boston,  was  graduated  at  Harrard  OoUege  !■  1841. 
Hia  History  of  t!ie  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  (from  which  the  following  extract  Is  taken) 
was  published  in  Boston,  in  1851.  It  is  an  interesting  wdrk,  containing  the  reaalti  of 
mnch  patient  research,  and  written  in  a  flowing  and  attraetiTe  style. 

Mr.  Parkman  is  also  the  author  of  an  agreeable  book  of  traTelling  ffltetohw  j^mpng 
Ike  Indian  tribes  of  the  west,  caUed  OsUfomia  and  Oregon  Txafl.] 
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The  eventfiil  night  of  the  twelfUi  *  was  dear  and  calm^  wifh 
no  light  but  that  of  the  stars.  Within  two  hours  before  day- 
brei^y  thirty  boats,  crowded  with  sixteen  hundred  soldiers, 
cast  off  firom  the  vessels,  and  floated  downward,  in  perfect 
order,  with  the  current  of  the  ebb  tide.  To  the  boundless  joy 
of  the  army,  Wolfe's  malady  had  abated,  and  he  was  able  to 
command  in  person.  His  ruined  health,  the  gloomy  prospects 
of  the  siege,  and  the  disaster  at  Montmorenci,  had  oppressed 
him  with  the  deepest  melancholy,  but  never  impaired  for  a 
moment  the  promptness  of  his  decisions  or  the  impetuous 
energy  of  his  action.  He  sat  in  the  stem  of  one  of  the  boats, 
pale  and  weak,  but  borne  up  to  a  calm  height  of  resolution. 
Every  order  had  been  given,  every  arrangement  made,  and  it 
only  remained  to  face  the  issue.  The  ebbing  tide  sufficed  to 
bear  the  boats  along,  and  nothing  broke  the  silence  of  the 
night  but  the  gurgling  of  the  river,  and  the  low  voice  of  Wolfe 
as  he  repeated  to  the  officers  about  him  the  stanzas  of  Gray's 
Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  which  had  recently  ap- 
peared, and  which  he  had  just  received  from  England.  Per- 
haps, as  he  uttered  those  strangely  appropriate  words, — 

*•  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave,"  — 

the  shadows  of  his  own  approaching  fate  stole  with  mournful 
prophecy  across  his  mind.  '^  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  as  he 
closed  his  recital,  ^  I  would  rather  have  written  those  lines 
than  take  Quebec  to-morrow." 

They  reached  the  landing-place  in  safety  —  an  indentation 
in  the  shore  about  a  league  from  the  city,  and  now  bearing 
the  name  of  Wolfe's  Cove.  Here  a  narrow  path  led  up  the 
face  of  the  heights,  and  a  French  guard  was  posted  at  the  top 
to  defend  the  pass.  By  the  force  of  the  currents,  the  fore- 
most boats,  including  that  which  carried  Wolfe  himself,  were 
borne  a  little  below  the  spot  The  general  was  one  of  the 
first  on  shore.  He  looked  upward  at  the  rugged  heights  that 
towered  above  him  in  the  gloom.    ^You  can  try  it,''  ha 
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coolly  observed  to  an  officer  near  him ;  ''  but  I  don't  think 
you'll  get  up." 

At  the  point  where  the  Highlanders  landed,  one  of  their 
captains,  Donald  Macdonald,  was  climbing  in  advance  of  his 
men,  when  he  was  challenged  by  a  sentineL  He  replied  in 
French,  by  declaring  that  he  had  been  sent  to  relieve  the 
guard,  and  ordering  the  soldier  to  withdraw.  Before  the  lat- 
ter was  undeceived,  a  crowd  of  Highlanders  were  dose  at 
hand,  while  the  steeps  below  were  thronged  with  eager  dimb- 
ers,  dragging  themselves  up  by  trees,  roots,  and  bushes.  The 
guard  turned  out,  and  made  a  brief  though  brave  resistance. 
In  a  moment  they  were  cut  to  pieces,  dispersed,  or  made  pris- 
oners ;  while  men  after  men  came  swarming  up  the  height, 
and  quickly  formed  upon  the  plains  above.  Meanwhile  the 
vessels  had  dropped  downward  with  the  current,  and  anchored 
opposite  the  landing-place.  The  remaining  troops  were  dis- 
embarked, and  with  the  dawn  of  day  the  whole  were  brought 
in  safety  to  the  shore. 

The  sun  rose,  and  from  the  ramparts  of  Quebec  the  aston- 
ished people  saw  the  plains  of  Abraham  glittering  with  arms, 
and  the  dark  red  lines  of  the  English  forming  in  array  of 
battle.        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

It  was  nine  o'clock,  and  the  adverse  armies  stood  motion- 
less, each  gazing  on  the  other.  The  clouds  hung  low,  and,  at 
intervals,  warm,  light  showers  descended,  besprinkling  both 
alike.  The  coppice  and  cornfields  in  finont  of  the  British 
troops  were  filled  with  French  sharp-shooters,  who  kept  up  a 
distant,  spattering  fire.  Here  and  there  a  soldier  fell  in  the 
ranks,  and  the  gap  was  filled  in  silence. 

At  a  little  before  ten,  the  British  could  see  that  Montcalm 
was  preparing  to  advance,  and  in  a  few  moments  all  his 
troops  appeared  in  rapid  motion.  They  came  on  in  three 
divisions,  shouting  afler  the  manner  of  their  nation,  and  firing 
heavily  as  soon  as  they  came  within  range.  In  the  British 
ranks,  not  a  trigger  was  pulled,  not  a  soldier  stirred;  and 
their  ominous  composure  seemed  to  damp  the  spirits  of  the 
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ftesailanfs.  It  was  not  till  the  French  were  within  forty  yards 
inat  the  fatal  word  was  given.  At  once,  from  end  to  end  of 
the  British  line,  the  muskets  rose  to  the  leyel,  as  if  with  the 
Bway  of  some  great  machine,  and  the  whole  blazed  forth  at 
once  in  one  crashing  explosion.  Like  a  ship  at  full  career 
arrested  with  sudden  ruin  on  a  sunken  rock,  the  columns  of 
Montcalm  staggered,  shivered,  and  broke  before  that  wasting 
Ptorm  of  lead. 

The  smoke,  rolling  along  the  field,  for  a  moment  shut  out 
the  view ;  but  when  the  white  wreaths  were  scattered  on  the 
wind,  a  wretched  spectacle  was  disclosed  —  men  and  officers 
tumbled  in  heaps,  columns  resolved  into  a  mob,  order  and 
obedience  gone ;  and  when  the  British  muskets  were  levelled 
for  a  second  volley,  the  masses  were  seen  to  cower  and  shrink 
with  uncontrollable  panic. 

For  a  few  minutes,  the  French  regulars  stood  their  ground, 
returning  a  sharp  and  not  ineffectual  fire.  But  now  echoing 
cheer  on  cheer,  redoubling  volley  on  volley,  trampling  the 
dying  and  the  dead,  and  driving  the  fugitives  in  crowds,  the 
British  troops  advanced,  and  swept  the  field  before  them. 
The  ardor  of  the  men  burst  all  restraint  They  broke  into  a 
mn,  and  with  unsparing  slaughter  chased  the  flying  multitude 
to  the  very  gates  of  Quebec  Foremost  of  all,  the  light-footed 
Highlanders  dashed  along  in  furious  pursuit,  hewing  down 
the  Frenchmen  with  their  broadswords,  and  slaying  many  in 
the  veiy  ditch  of  the  fortifications.  Never  was  victory  more 
quick  or  more  decisive. 

,  In  the  short  action  and  pursuit,  the  Frenchmen  lost  fifteen 
hundred  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  taken.  Of  the  remainder, 
some  escaped  within  the  city,  and  others  fled  across  the  St 
Charles,  to  rejoin  their  comrades  who  had  been  left  to  guard 
the  camp.  The  pursuers  were  recalled  by  sound  of  trumpet ; 
the  broken  ranks  were  formed  afresh,  and  the  English  troops 
with  h^wn  beyond  reach  of  the  cannon  of  Quebec  Bougain- 
vill?,  with  his  detachment,  arrived  from  the  upper  country, 
and  hovering  about  their  rear,  threatened  an  attack;  but 
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when  lie  saw  what  greeting  was  prepared  fixr  him,  he  aban* 
doned  his  parpose,  and  withdrew.  Townshend  and  Morraj, 
the  only  general  officers  who  remained  unhurt,  passed  to  the 
head  of  every  raiment  in  turn,  and  thanked  the  soldiers  for 
the  bravery  they  had  shown :  yet  the  triumph  of  the  victors 
was  mingled  with  sadness,  as  the  tidings  went  from  rank  to 
rank  that  Wolfe  had  &llen. 

In  the  heat  of  the  action,  as  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  the 
grenadiers  of  Louisburg,  a  bullet  shattered  his  wrist ;  but  he 
wrapped  his  handkerchief  about  the  wound,  and  showed  no 
sign  of  pain.  A  moment  more,  and  a  ball  pierced  his  side. 
Still  he  pressed  forward,  waving  his  sword  and  cheering  his 
soldiers  to  the  attack,  when  a  third  shot  lodged  deep  within  his 
breast.  He  paused,  reeled,  and  staggering  to  one  side,  fell  to 
the  earth.  Brown,  a  lieutenant  of  the  grenadiers,  Henderson, 
a  volunteer,  an  officer  of  artillery,  and  a  private  soldier,  raised 
him  together  in  their  arms,  and  bearing  him  to  the  rear,  laid 
him  softly  on  the  grass.  They  asked  if  he  would  have  a  sur- 
geon ;  but  he  shook  his  head,  and  answered  that  all  was  over 
with  him.  His  eyes  closed  with  the  torpor  of  approaching 
death,  and  those  around  sustained  his  fainting  form.  Yet 
they  could  not  withhold  their  gaze  from  the  wild  turmoil  before 
them,  and  the  charging  ranks  of  their  companions  roshing 
through  fire  and  smoke.  '^  See  how  they  run,"  one  of  the 
officers  exclaimed,  as  the  French  fled  in  confusion  befoi*e  the 
levelled  bayonets.  "  Who  run  ?  "  demanded  Wolfe,  opening 
his  eyes  like  a  man  aroused  from  sleep.  ^^  The  enemy,  sir,'' 
was  the  reply;  "they  give  way  every  where."  "Then," 
said  the  dying  general,  "  tell  Colonel  Burton  to  march  Webb's 
re^ment  down  to  Charles  River,  to  cut  off  their  retreat  &om 
the  bridge.  Now,  Grod  be  praised,  I  will  die  in  peace,"  he 
murmured ;  and  turning  on  his  side,  he  calmly  breathed  his 
last 
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C  — CHAKACTER  OF  FRANKLIN. 

LOBD  BBOUOHAIC. 

[HiNET  BBonoHAM^  Lord  Brougham,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  In  th*  jear  1778,  bvft  of 
■aSnglish  fiunflylong  established  in  the  connty  of  Westmoreland.  He  was  edoeatsd 
in  Scotland;  called  to  the  Scotch,  and  subaeqiuiiUy  to  the  EngUah,  bar;  sntsnd  Plarilft* 
ment  in  1810;  was  made  lord  chancellor  (and  a  peer)  in  1830,  and  held  the  oflloe  tiU 
1834.  He  has  attained  great  distinction  as  an  advoci^  orator,  statesman,  and  man  ci 
Isttora.  His  pgMic  life  has  been  brilliant  and  suocassftil;  and  his  name  k  eiosaly  and 
honorably  identified  with  all  the  great  refbrms  which  hare  been  gidng  on  in  »i»g»^«4 
during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years — indnding  the  abolition  of  the  slare  trade^  pai^ 
Hamentary  reform.  Catholic  emancipation,  reform  in  the  ciTli  and  criminal  law,  and 
the  education  of  the  people. 

He  has  always  been  a  man  of  prodigious  industry  and  unwearied  acttfity  of  mind, 
never  allowing  any  of  tike  shreds  and  ftagments  of  time  to  be  wasted.  He  has  thus 
gone  through  an  amount  of  labor  under  which  ordinary  enei^(ies  would  haTB  bn^an 
down.  While  yet  quite  young,  he  engaged  with  ardor  and  success  in  sdentiflc  iuTesti- 
gaUon,  and  some  papers  by  him,  on  matiiematical  subjects,  published  in  the  Transao- 
tiims  of  the  Boyal  Society,  made  him  widely  and  fitToraUy  known.  Under  the  constant 
pressure  oi  public  and  professional  duties,  he  has  found  time  for  Uteraiy  labor.  Hla 
Inquiry  into  the  Oolonial  Policy  of  the  principal  European  Powers  was  published  is 
1803.  Among  his  subsequent  publications  are,  Historical  fetches  of  the  Statesman 
of  the  Beiga  of  George  m.,  A  Dialogue  on  Instinct,  Political  Philosophy,  LiTes  of  Men 
of  Letters,  A  translation  of  the  Oration  of  IXemosthenes  on  the  Grown;  besides  seTeral 
treatiaea  contributed  to  the  publications  of  the  Society  fi>r  the  IMffkulon  of  Useftal 
Knowledge,  including  an  essay  on  the  Pleasures,  Objects,  and  Adrantages  of  Sdence. 
His  speeches  at  the  bar  and  in  parliament  haye  been  collected  and  published  in  fl>ur 
large  ootaTO  folumes.  To  these  are  to  be  added  several  occasiaoal  pamphlet^  pap«i  la 
the  Edinburgh  Beyiew,  and  notes  to  a  new  edition  of  Paley's  Natural  Theology. 

His  style  is  vigorous,  manly,  and  energetic;  going  straight  to  the  point  aimed  at^ 
but  without  rising  to  any  Tery  Idty  height  of  eloquence,  or  being  mariced  by  any  tare 
grace  of  expression.  In  his  delineation  of  character,  he  seises  upon  the  prominent 
mental  and  moral  traits,  and  presents  them  strongly.  His  powers  of  sarcasm  and 
fakTOcttvB  are  great,  and  fireely  used.  His  opinions  are  somfStimes  ezpressad  with  man 
confidence  than  is  warranted  by  the  amount  of  his  knowledge  upon  the  sul^eet  in  hand. 
He  is  more  remarkable  for  the  wide  range  of  his  studies  and  the  Tariety  of  his  acqui- 
sitions than  for  accuracy  and  depth  In  any  one  department  Of  the  Institutions  and 
public  men  of  our  own  country  he  has  always  written  and  spoken  in  tfaa  most  fltondly 
and  generous  spirit. 

This  sketch  of  Trahklin  is  ttom  the  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  who  flourished 
tn  the  time  of  George  ITT.] 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  certainlj  of  our  times  as 
a  politician,  or  of  any  age  as  a  philosopher,  was  Franklin ; 
who  also  stands  alone  in  combining  together  these  two  charac- 
ters, the  greatest  that  man  can  sustain,  and  in  this,  that,  haying 
borne  the  first  part  in  enlarging  science  by  one  of  the  greatest 
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diBOOveries  ever  made,  he  bore  the  second  part  in  founding 
one  of  the  greatest  empires  in  the  world. 

In  this  truly  great  man  eveiy  thing  seems  to  concur  that 
goes  towards  i^e  constitution  of  exalted  merit  First,  he  was 
the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  Bom  in  the  humblest  station, 
he  raised  himself  by  his  talents  and  his  industry,  first  to  the 
place  in  society  which  may  be  attained  with  the  help  only  of 
ordinary  abilities,  great  application,  and  good  luck ;  but  next, 
to  the  loftier  heights  which  a  daring  and  happy  genius  alone 
can  scale ;  and  the  poor  printer^s  boy,  who  at  one  period  of  his 
life  had  no  coyering  to  shelter  his  head  from  the  dews  of  night, 
rent  in  twain  the  proud  dominion  of  England,  and  lived  to  be 
the  ambassador  of  a  commonwealth  which  he  had  formed,  at 
the  court  of  the  haughty  monarchs  of  France  who  had  been 
his  allies. 

Then,  he  had  been  tried  by  prosperity  as  well  as  adverse 
fortune,  and  had  passed  unhurt  through  the  perils  of  both.  No 
ordinary  apprentice,  no  conmionplace  journeyman,  ever  laid 
the  foundations  of  his  independence  in  habits  of  industry  and 
temperance  more  deep  than  he  did,  whose  genius  was  after- 
wards to  rank  him  with  the  Gkdileos  and  Newtons  of  the  old 
world.  No  patrician  bom  to  shine  in  courts,  or  assist  at  the 
councils  of  monarchs,  ever  bore  his  honors  in  a  lofty  station 
more  easily,  or  was  less  spoiled  by  the  enjoyment  of  them,  than 
this  common  workman  did  when  negotiating  with  royal  repre- 
sentatives, or  caressed  by  aU  the  beauty  and  feshion  of  the 
most  brilliant  court  in  Europe. 

Again,  he  was  self-taught  in  aU  he  knew.  His  hours  of 
study  were  stolen  from  those  of  sleep  and  of  meals,  or  gained 
by  some  ingenious  contrivance  for  reading  while  the  work  of 
his  daily  calling  went  on.  Assisted  by  none  of  the  helps 
which  affluence  tenders  to  the  studies  of  the  rich,  he  had  to  sup* 
ply  the  place  of  tutors  by  redoubled  diligence,  and  of  commen- 
taries by  repeated  perusaL  Nay,  the  possession  of  books  was 
to  be  obtained  by  copying  what  the  art  which  he  himself  exer 
furnished  easily  to  others 
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Next,  the  drcumstances  under  wliich  others  succumb  he 
made  to  yield,  and  bent  to  his  own  purposes  —  a  successful 
leader  of  a  revolt  that  ended  in  complete  triumph  after  appear- 
ing desperate  for  years;  a  great  discoverer  in  philosophy 
without  the  ordinary  helps  to  knowledge ;  a  writer  famed  for 
his  chaste  style  without  a  classical  education ;  a  skilful  nego- 
tiator, though  never  bred  to  politics ;  ending  as  a  favorite,  nay, 
a  pattern  of  fashion  when  the  guest  of  frivolous  courts,  the  Ufe 
wiiich  he  had  begun  in  garrets  and  in  workshops. 

Lastly,  combinations  of  facuhies  in  others  deemed  impos- 
sible appeared  easy  and  natural  in  him.  The  philosopher, 
delighting  in  speculation,  was  also  eminently  a  man  of  action. 
Ineenious  reasoning,  refined  and  subtle  consultation,  were  in 
him  combined  with  propipt  resolution  and  inflexible  firmness 
of  purpose.  To  a  lively  fancy  he  joined  a  learned  and  deep 
reflection;  his  original  and  inventive  genius  stooped  to  the 
oorvenient  alHanoe  of  the  most  ordinary  prudence  in  every-day 
afiairs ;  the  mind  that  soared  above  the  clouds,  and  was  con- 
versant with  the  loftiest  of  human  contemplations,  disdained 
not  to  make  proverbs  and  feign  parables  for  the  guidance  of 
apprenticed  youths  and  maidens  at  service  ;  and  the  hands  that 
sketched  a  free  constitution  for  a  whole  continent,  or  drew 
down  the  lightning  from  heaven,  easily  and  cheerfully  lent 
themselves  !io  simplify  the  apparatus  by  which  truths  were  to 
be  illustrated  or  discoveries  pursued. 

His  whole  course,  both  in  acting  and  in  speculation,  was  sim- 
ple and  plain,  ever  preferring  the  easiest  and  shortest  road, 
nor  ever  having  recourse  to  any  but  the  simplest  means  to 
compass  his  ends.  His  policy  rejected  all  refinements,  and 
aimed  at  accomplishing  its  purposes  by  the  most  rational  and 
obvious  expedients.  His  language  was  unadorned,  and  used 
as  the  medium  of  communicating  his  thoughts,  not  of  raising 
admiration;  but  it  was  pure,  expressive,  racy.  His  manner 
of  reasoning  was  manly  and  cogent,  the  address  of  a  rational 
being  to  others  of  the  same  order ;  and  so  concise,  that  pre* 
ferring  decision  to  discussion,  he  never  exceeded  a  quarter  of 
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an  hour  in  any  public  address.  His  correspondence  on  bnsi* 
ness,  whether  private  or  on  state  affairs,  is  a  model  of  cleameas 
and  compendious  shortness;  nor  can  any  state  papers  surpass 
in  dignity  and  impression  those  of  which  he  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  author  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  American  revobi- 
tionarj  war. 

His  mode  of  philosophizing  was  the  purest  application  of  the 
inductive  principle,  so  eminently  adapted  to  his  nature,  and  so 
clearly  dictated  by  common  sense,  that  we  can  have  little  doubt 
that  it  would  have  been  suggested  by  Franklin,  if  it  had  not 
been  unfolded  by  Bacon,  though  it  is  as  clear  that  in  this  case 
it  would  have  been  expounded  in  far  more  simple  terms.  Bat 
of  all  this  great  man's  scientific  excellences,  the  most  remark- 
able is  the.smallness,  the  simplicity,  the  apparent  inadequacy 
of  the  means  which  he  employed  in  his  experimental  re- 
searches. His  discoveries  were  made  with  hardly  any  appa- 
ratus at  all ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  he  had  been  led  to  employ 
instruments  of  a  less  ordinary  description,  he  never  rested 
satisfied  until  he  had,  as  it  were,  afterwards  translated  the 
process,  by  resolving  the  problem  with  such  simple  machineiy, 
that  you  might  say  he  had  done  it  wholly  unaided  by  apparatus; 
The  experiments  by  which  the  identity  of  lightning  and  elec- 
tricity was  demonstrated  were  made  with  a  sheet  of  brown 
paper,  a  bit  of  twine,  a  silk  thread,  and  an  iron  key.  Upon 
the  integrity  of  this  great  man,  whether  in  public  or  private 
life,  there  rests  no  stain.  Strictly  honest,  and  even  scrapn* 
lously  punctual  in  all  his  dealings,  he  preserved  in  the  highest 
fortune  that  regularity  which  he  had  practised,  as  well  as  incul- 
cated, in  the  lowest. 

In  domestic  life  he  was  &ultless,  and  in  the  intercourse  of 
society,  delightfiiL  There  was  a  constant  good  humor  and  a 
plajrftil  wit,  easy  and  of  high  relish,  without  any  ambition  to 
shine,  the  natural  fruit  of  his  lively  fancy,  his  solid,  natoial 
good  sense,  and  his  cheerful  temper,  that  gave  his  conversation 
an  unspeakable  charm,  and  alike  suited  every  circle,  from  the 
humble.3t  to  the  most  elevated.    "With  all  his  strong  opinions, 
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fo  often  solemnly  dedaied,  so  imperishablj  recorded  in  his  deeis, 
he  retained  a  tolerance  for  those  who  differed  from  him,  which 
could  not  be  surpassed  in  men  whose  principles  hang  so  loosfij 
about  them  as  to  be  taken  up  for  a  convenient  cloak,  and  hud 
down  when  found  to  impede  their  progress.  In  his  fiunOj  he 
was  CTery  thing  that  worth,  warm  affections,  and  sound  pm- 
dence  could  contribute  to  make  a  man  both  useful  and  amialdei 
respected  and  beloTcd. 


CL— THE  ANnQUITY  OF  FREEDOM. 

Brtahv. 

Here  are  old  trees — tall  oaks  and  gnarled  pines^ 

That  stream  with  gray-green  mosses ;  here  the  groimd 

Was  never  trenched  by  spade,  and  flowers  spring  up 

Unsown,  and  die  ungathered.    It  is  sweet 

To  linger  here,  among  the  flitting  birds 

And  leaping  squirrels,  wandering  brooks,  and  winds 

That  shake  the  leaves,  and  scatter,  as  they  pass, 

A  fragrance  firom  the  cedars,  thickly  set 

With  pale  blue  berries.    In  these  peacefid  shades— 

Peacefid,  unpruned,  immeasurably  old — 

My  thoughts  go  up  the  long,  dim  path  of  years, 

Back  to  the  earliest  days  of  Uberty. 

O  Freedom,  thou  art  not,  as  poets  dream, 
A  fair  young  girl,  with  light  and  delicate  limbs, 
And  wavy  tresses,  gushing  from  the  cap 
With  which  the  Roman  master  crowned  his  slave 
When  he  took  off  the  gyves.     A  bearded  man. 
Armed  to  the  teeth,  art  thou ;  one  mailed  hand 
Grasps  the  broad  shield,  and  one  the  sword ;  thy  brow. 
Glorious  in  beauty  though  it  be,  is  scarred 
With  tokens  of  old  wars ;  thy  massive  limbs 
Are  strong  with  struggling.    Power  at  thee  has  launched 

81* 
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His  bolts,  and  with  his  lightnings  smitten  thee ; 

They  could  not  quench  the  life  thou  hast  firom  HeaTcn. 

Merciless  power  has  dug  thy  dungeon  deep, 

And  his  swart  armorers,  by  a  thousand  fires. 

Have  forged  thy  chain ;  yet  while  he  deems  thee  boond 

The  links  are  shivered,  and  the  prison  walls 

Fall  outward ;  terribly  thou  springest  forth. 

As  springs  the  fiame  above  a  burning  pile, 

And  shoutest  to  the  nations,  who  return 

Thy  shoutings,  while  the  pale  oppressor  flies. 

Thy  birthright  was  not  given  by  human  hands ; 

Thou  wert  twin-bom  with  man.     In  pleasant  fields. 

While  yet  our  race  was  few,  thou  saf  st  with  him, 

To  tend  the  quiet  flock,  and  watch  the  stars, 

And  teach  the  reed  to  utter  simple  airs. 

Thou  by  his  side,  amid  the  tangled  wood. 

Didst  war  upon  the  panther  and  the  wol^ 

His  only  foes ;  and  thou  with  him  didst  draw 

The  earliest  fiirrows  on  the  mountain  side, 

Soft  with  the  deluge.     Tyranny  himself. 

Thy  enemy,  although  of  reverend  look, 

Hoary  with  many  years,  and  far  obeyed. 

Is  later  bom  than  thou ;  and  as  he  meets 

The  grave  defiance  of  thine  elder  eye. 

The  usurper  trembles  in  his  fastnesses. 

Thou  shalt  wax  stronger  with  the  lapse  of  years. 
But  he  shall  fade  into  a  feebler  age ; 
Feebler,  yet  subtler.     He  shall  weave  his  snares, 
And  spring  them  on  thy  careless  steps,  and  clap 
His  withered  hands,  and  from  their  ambush  call 
His  hordes  to  fall  upon  thee.     He  shall  send 
Quaint  maskers,  forms  of  fair  and  gallant  mien. 
To  catch  thy  gaze,  and  uttering  graceftil  words 
To  charm  thy  ear ;  while  his  sly  imps  by  stealth, 
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Twine  round  thee  threads  of  steel,  light  thread  on  thready 

That  grow  to  fetters,  or  bind  down  thy  arms 

With  chains  concealed  in  chaplets.     O,  not  jet 

Mayst  thou  unbrace  thy  corselet,  nor  lay  by 

Thy  sword ;  nor  yet,  O  Freedom,  dose  thy  lids 

In  slumber ;  for  thine  enemy  never  sleeps. 

And  thou  must  watch  and  combat  till  the  day 

Of  the  new  earth  and  heaven.    But  wouldst  thoa  rest 

A  while  from  tumult  and  the  frauds  of  men. 

These  old  and  friendly  solitudes  invite 

Thy  visit.    They,  while  yet  the  forest  trees 

Were  young  upon  the  unviolated  earth. 

And  yet  the  moss-stains  on  the  rock  were  new, 

Beheld  thy  glorious  childhood,  and  rejoiced. 


CEL— WASHINGTON  AT  MOUNT  VEKNON. 

Ibvino. 

[This  sketch  of  Wadiington's  maimer  of  Uft,  from  the  dose  of  the  <dd  French  war  to 
fte  be^aning  of  the  reroliitlon,  is  from  the  lint  tcIxoob  of  Irring's  Lift  of  Washlngtim.] 

Mount  Yesnon  was  his  harbor  of  repose,  where  he  repeat- 
edly furled  his  sail,  and  fancied  himself  anchored  for  life.  No 
impulse  of  ambition  tempted  him  thence ;  nothing  but  the  call 
of  his  country,  and  his  devotion  to  the  pubHc  good.  The  place 
was  endeared  to  him  by  the  remembrance  of  his  brother  Law- 
rence, and  of  the  happy  hours  he  had  passed  there  with  that 
brother  in  the  days  of  boyhood ;  but  it  was  a  delightful  place 
in  itself,  and  well  calculated  to  inspire  the  rural  feeling. 

The  mansion  was  beaudfrdly  situated  on  a  swelling  height, 
crowned  with  wood,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  view  up 
and  down  the  Potomac  The  grounds  immediately  about  it 
were  laid  out  somewhat  in  the  EngUsh  taste.  The  estate  was 
apportioned  into  separate  &rms,  devoted  to  different  kinds  of 
culture,  each  having  its  allotted  laborers ;  much,  however,  waa 
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tiSBi  covered  with  wild  woods,  seamed  with  deep  deOs  and 
mns  of  water,  and  indented  with  inlets — haunts  of  deer  and 
lurking-pl&ces  of  foxes.  The  whole  woody  region  along  the 
Potomac  from  Momit  Vernon  to  Belvoir,  and  far  beyond,  with 
its  range  of  forests,  and  hills,  and  picturesque  promontories, 
afforded  sport  of  various  kinds,  and  was  a  noble  hunting  ground. 
Washington  had  hunted  through  it  with  old  Lord  Fairfax  in 
his  stripling  days ;  we  do  not  wonder  that  his  feelings  through- 
out Ufe  incessantly  reverted  to  it. 

^^  No  estate  in  United  America,**  observes  he  in  one  of  his 
letters,  ^'is  more  pleasantly  situated — in  a  high  and  healthy 
country ;  in  a  latitude  between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ; 
on  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  the  world,  a  river  well  stocked 
with  various  kinds  of  fish  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  the 
spring  with  shad,  herring,  bass,  carp,  sturgeon,  &c,  in  great 
abundance.  The  borders  of  the  estate  are  washed  by  more 
than  ten  miles  of  tide  water ;  several  valuable  fisheries  apper- 
tain to  it ;  the  whole  shore,  in  fact,  is  one  ent&e  fishery.** 

These  were  as  yet  the  aristocratical  days  of  Virginia.  The 
estates  were  large,  and  continued  in  the  same  families  by  entuL 
Many  of  the  wealthy  planters  were  connected  with  old  families 
in  England.  The  young  men,  especially  the  elder  sons,  were 
often  sent  to  finish  their  education  there,  and  on  their  return 
brought  out  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  mother  country.  The 
governors  of  Virginia  were  from  the  higher  ranks  of  society, 
and  maintained  a  corresponding  state.  The  ^'  established**  or 
Episcopal  church  predominated  throughout  the  '^  ancient 
dominion,"  as  it  was  termed ;  each  county  was  divided  into 
.parishes,  as  in  England — each  with  its  parochial  church,  its 
parsom^e,  and  glebe. 

'  A  style  of  Uving  prevailed  among  the  opulent  Virginia 
femilies  in  those  days  that  has  long  since  faded  away.  The 
houses  were  spacious,  commodious,  liberal  in  all  their  appoint- 
ments, and  fitted  to  cope  with  the  free-handed,  open-hearted 
hospitality  of  the  owners.  Nothing  was  more  common  than  to 
see  handsome  services  of  plate,  elegant  equipages,  and  superb 
carriage  horses — all  imported  from  England. 
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At  that  period,  a  large  Yiiginia  estate  was  a  little  empire* 
The  maasion  house  was  the  seat  of  gOTeniinenty  with  its 
numerous  dependencies,  such  as  kitchen,  smoke  house,  work- 
shops, and  stables.  In  this  mansion  the  pbmter  ruled  supreme ; 
his  steward,  or  overseer,  was  Ins  prime  minister  and  executire 
officer ;  he  had  his  legion  of  house  negroes  for  domestic  ser^ 
vice,  and  Ins  host  of  field  negroes  for  the  culture  of  tobaoooi 
Indian  com,  and  other  crops,  and  for  other  out  of  door  labor. 
Their  quarter  formed  a  kind  of  hamlet  apart,  composed  of 
various  huts,  with  little  gardens  and  poultry  yards,  all  well 
stocked,  and  with  swarms  of  little  negroes  gambolling  in  the 
sunshine.  Then  there  were  large  wooden  edifices  for  curing 
tobacco,  the  staple  and  most  profitable  production,  and  mills 
for  grinding  wheat  and  Indian  com,  of  which  large  fields  were 
cultivated  for  the  supply  of  the  fiunilj  and  the  sustenance  of 
the  negroes. 

The  Virginia  planters  were  prone  to  leave  the  care  of  their 
estates  too  much  to  their  overseers,  and  to  think  personal  labor 
a  degradation.  Washington  carried  into  his  rural  afiairs  the 
same  method,  activity,  and  circumspection  that  had  distin- 
guished him  in  military  life.  He  kept  his  own  accounts,  posted 
up  his  books,  and  balanced  them  with  mercantile  exactness* 
We  have  examined  them,  as  well  as  his  diaries  recording  his 
daily  occupations,  and  his  letter  books,  containing  ^itries  of 
shipments  of  tobacco,  and  correspondence  with  his  London 
agents.  They  are  monuments  of  his  business  habits.  The 
products  of  his  estate  also  became  so  noted  for  the  faithfulnessi 
as  to  quantity  and  quality,  with  which  they  were  put  up,  that 
it  is  said  any  barrel  of  flour  that  bore  the  brand  of  Greorge 
Washington,  Mount  Yemon,  was  exempted  firom  the  customary 
inspection  in  the  West  India  ports.  He  rose  early,  often 
before  daybreak  in  the  winter  when  the  nights  were  long. 
On  such  occasions  he  lighted  his  own  fire,  and  wrote  or  read 
by  candle  light.  He  break&sted  at  seven  in  summer,  at  eight 
m  winter.  Two  small  cups  of  tea,  and  three  or  four  cakes  of 
Indian  meal,  (called  hoe  cakes,)  fonned  his  frugal  repast* 
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Iinmediatelj  after  breakfast  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  visited 
those  parts  of  the  estate  where  any  work  was  going  on,  seeing 
to  every  thing  with  his  own  eyes,  and  often  aiding  with  his 
own  hand. 

Dinner  was  served  at  two  o'clock.  He  ate  heartily,  but 
was  no  epicure;  nor  was  he  critical  about  his  food.  His 
beverage  was  small  beer  or  cider,  and  two  glasses  of  old 
Madeira.  He  took  tea,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  early  in 
the  evening,  and  retired  for  the  night  about  nine  o'clock.  If 
confined  to  the  house  by  bad  weather,  he  took  the  occasion  to 
arrange  his  papers,  post  up  his  accounts,  or  write  letters,  pass- 
ing part  of  the  time  in  reading,  and  occasionally  reading  aloud 
to  the  family. 

Washington  delighted  in  the  chase.  In  the  hunting  season, 
when  he  rode  out  early  in  the  morning  to  visit  distant  parts  of  the 
estate,  he  often  took  some  of  the  dogs  with  him,  for  the  chance 
of  starting  a  fox,  which  he  occasionally  did,  though  he  was  not 
always  suocessftd  in  killing  him.  He  was  a  bold  rider  and  aa 
admirable  horseman,  though  he  never  claimed  the  merit  of 
being  an  accomplished'fox  hunter.  In  the  height  of  the  season, 
however,  he  would  be  out  with  the  fox  hounds  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  accompanied  by  his  guests  at  Mount  Yemon,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood,  especially  the  Fairfaxes  of 
Belvoir,  of  which  estate  his  friend  Greorge  William  Fairfax 
was  now  the  proprietor.  On  such  occasions  there  would  be  a 
hunting  dinner  at  one  or  other  of  those  establishments,  at  which 
convivial  repasts  Washington  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  himself 
with  unwonted  hilarity. 

Occasionally  he  and  Mrs.  Washington  would  pay  a  visit  to 
Annapolis,  at  that  time  the  seat  of  government  of  Maryland, 
and  partake  of  the  gayeties  which  prevailed  during  the  session 
of  the  legislature.  The  society  of  these  seats  of  provincial 
governments  was  always  polite  and  fashionable,  and  more 
exclusive  than  in  these  republican  days,  being,  in  a  manner, 
the  outposts  of  the  English  aristocracy,  where  all  places  of 
dignity  or  profit  were  secured  for  younger  sodb  and  poor  but 
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proud  relatives.  During  the  session  of  the  legislature,  dinnen 
and  balls  abounded,  and  there  were  occasional  attempts  at 
theatricals.  The  latter  was  an  amusement  for  which  Wash- 
ington always  had  a  relish,  though  he  never  had  an  opportunitj 
of  gratifying  it  effectuallj.  Neither  was  he  disinclined  to 
mingle  in  the  dance;  and  we  remember  to  have  heard  venerable 
ladies,  who  had  been  belles  in  his  day,  pride  themselves  on 
having  had  him  for  a  partner,  though,  they  added,  he  was  apt 
to  be  a  ceremonious  and  grave  one. 

In  this  round  of  rural  occupation,  rural  amusement,  and 
social  intercourse,  Washington  passed  several  tranquil  years, 
the  halcyon  season  of  his  life.  His  already  established  repu- 
tation drew  many  visitors  to  Mount  Yemon ;  some  of  his  early 
companions  in  arms  were  his  occasional  guests,  and  his  friend- 
ships and  connections  linked  him  with  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  worthy  people  of  the  country,  who  were  sure  to  be 
received  with  cordial  but  simple  and  unpretending  hospitality. 
His  marriage  was  not  blessed  with  children ;  but  those  of  Mrs. 
Washington  experienced  from  him  parental  care  and  affection, 
and  the  formation  of  their  minds  and  manners  was  one  of  the 
dearest  objects  of  his  attention.  His  domestic  concerns  and 
social  enjoyments,  however,  were  not  permitted  to  interfere 
with  his  public  duties.  He  was  active  by  nature,  and  emi- 
nently a  man  of  business  by  habit.  As  judge  of  the  county 
court,  and  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  he  had  numerous 
calls  upon  his  time  and  thoughts,  and  was  often  drawn  from 
home ;  for  whatever  trust  he  imdertook  he  was  sure  to  fulfil 
with  scrupuloos  exactness. 
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cm— AMERICA  IN  1774. 

BUBXl. 

I 

[Edmuiis  Busks  waa  lx>rn  in  DabUn,  JanoAry  1, 1730,  and  died  July  8, 1797.  Ha 
iutered  parliament  in  1766,  and  his  abllitiea  and  indnstrj  soon  made  him  fitT(»»bl7 
known,  and  gradnaUy  adranoed  him  to  a  position  of  commanding  failin«ioe  in  the 
afliBin  at  hia  oonntry.  Heoontinaed  in  parliament  till  1794.  There  were  Uiree  great 
•nl^eetB  which  oocnpied,  aeTerally,  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  Barkers 
public  career;  and  these  were  the  relatione  of  England  to  her  colonies  in  North  Amer- 
ica, the  afEiirs  of  India,  and  the  Frendi  rerolntion.  He  had  a  wondexfoUy  eztenalfie 
and  minnte  acquaintance  witii  America,  and  the  meaeores  he  counselled  were  wise  and 
conciliatory ;  and  had  fiiey  been  adopted,  they  might  hare  ixwtponed  the  independence 
of  our  country,  though  sudi  an  cTcnt  was  ineyitable,  sooner  or  later.  His  speeches  on 
American  affairs  cannot  now  be  read  without  the  highest  admiratlcm  alike  of  their 
abililj  and  their  temper  and  spirit. 

The  aflEftirs  of  India,  and  eqpedally  the  Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  th»  goT- 

'^emor  general,  ooenpied  Burke's  time  and  thou^ts  for  many  years.    As  to  the  wisdom 

of  his  course  and  the  soundness  of  his  views  upon  this  sulject,  there  may  be  room  ihr 

donbt;  but  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  sincerity  oi  his  conTictlona,  or  the  qdendid 

intellectual  powers  he  put  forth  in  support  of  than. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  the  French  revolution  was  the  absorbing  olgect  <tf 
his  thoughts,  and  he  viewed  it  with  the  utmost  aversion  and  alarm.  His  writings  on 
this  sul^ect  are  marked  by  a  tone  of  more  passionate  fervor,  and  by  a  s^yle  of  more 
declamatory  richness,  than  the  productions  of  his  early  manhood. 

Burke's  mind  was  also  much  busied  at  one  time  with  the  prq|eet  of  economical 
reform.  His  speedi  on  that  sul^ect  is  one  of  the  best  of  his  works,  and  may  still  be 
read  with  profit,  as  to  the  principles  on  whidi  administrative  reforms  should  be  con- 
ducted. 

Burke's  mind  was  remarkable  for  a  comUnation  of  qualities  not  often  fbnnd  to- 
gether. Its  groundwork  was  laid  in  practical  good  sense;  but  upon  this  was  reared  a 
spleudid  superstructure  of  imagination  and  eloquence.  To  great  quickness  of  percep> 
tion  and  brilliant  readiness  of  power  were  added  an  industry  that  shrank  from  no 
amount  of  toil,  and  a  faculty  of  presenting  in  the  cleax«st  possible  light  the  most  in- 
tricate mass  of  facts.  Burke's  influence  as  a  practical  statesman  was  Impaired  by  his 
Impatient  spirit  and  his  tempestnons  sensibilities,  which  often  led  him  to  say  and  do 
unwise  things ;  but  these  very  traits  have  added  to  his  fame  as  a  writer,  fiom  the  warm 
glow  of  human  feeling  which  they  throw  over  his  speeulatioios.  His  works  have  been 
frequently  reprinted,  and  are  read  and  studied  by  statesmen,  both  in  England  and 
America ;  for  they  abound  in  those  wise  principles  and  sound  axioms  in  government 
whidi  are  as  applicable  to  republican  institutions  asio  those  under  which  he  lived. 

Burke's  influence  as  a  public  man  was  much  increased  by  the  excellence  and  purity 
of  his  private  life,  in  which  the  rancor  ef  political  hostility  conld  never  find  a  stain. 
He  was  an  aflfoctionate  husband  and  a  doting  fathBt,  The  death  of  his  son  — an  only 
child — in  1794  well  nigh  broke  his  heart;  and  the  pacNsages  in  his  subsequent  writ- 
ings in  which  he  alludes  to  his  bereavement  are  among  the  most  beautiful  and  pathetie 
in  the  language. 

The  following  paragraph  has  been  often  quoted,  but  generally  without  the  explana^ 
tlons  which  it  requires  to  make  it  intelligible.  It  is  fh>m  a  speech  on  conciliation  wifli 
America,  delivered  in  March,  1776,  just  before  conciliation  became  impossible.  Burke 
!■  nrglBg  the  duty  and  expedient^  of  healing  counsels  towards  the  colonies^  by  aif» 
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Bents  founded  oa  fholr  impld  growth.  He  had /nrt  submitted  10010  itatMloiltaUM  It 
his  hearers,  by  which  it  appeared  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  thfS  export 
trade  to  the  colonies  was  one  twelfth  of  the  whole  trade  of  Oreat  Britidn ;  but  at  tbe 
moment  the  orator  was  speaking,  it  was  more  than  one  third,— the  whole  trade  harinf 
also  advanced  from  six  to  sixteen  millions.*  This  is  the  **  great  conaideratkni "  with 
which  the  passage  begins.  The  speaker,  having  proved  hJs  position  by  dry  statistlo^ 
now  pnxieeds,  in  a  passage  of  the  highest  beauty,  to  present  ibs  aama  truth  to  tba 
imagination  of  his  hearers  in  a  picturesque  i)rm. 

I  CANNOT  prevail  on  myself  to  Imrry  over  this  great  con- 
sideration. It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.  We  stand  where  we 
have  an  immense  view  of  what  is,  and  what  is  past  Clouds, 
indeed,  aad  darkness  rest  upon  the  future.  Let  us,  however, 
before  we  descend  from  this  noble  eminence,  reflect  that  this 
growth  of  our  national  prosperity  has  happened  within  the 
short  period  of  the  life  of  man.  It  has  happened  within 
sixty-eight  years^  There  are  those  alive  whose  memory 
might  touch  the  two  extremities.  For  instance,  my  Lord 
Bathurst  f  might  remember  all  the  stages  of  the  progress. 
He  was  in  1704  of  an  age  at  least  to  be  made  to  comprehend 
such  things.  He  was  then  old  enough  "  to  read  the  deeds  of 
his  ancestors,  and  could  understand  the  nature  of  virtue."  t 
Suppose  that  the  angel  of  this  auspicious  youth,  foreseeing 
the  many  virtues  which  made  him  one  of  the  most  amiable,  as 
he  is  one  of  the  most  fortunate,  men  of  his  age,  had  opened  to 
him  in  vision,  that  when,  in  the  fourth  generation,  the  third 
prince  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  had  sat  twelve  years  on.  the 
tibrone  of  that  nation,  which  (by  the  happy  issue  of  moderate 
and  healing  counsels)  was  to  be  made  Great  Britain,  he 
should  see  his  son,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  turn  back 
the  current  of  hereditary  dignity  to  its  fountain,  and  raise  him 
to  a  higher  rank  of  peerage,  while  he  enriched  the  family 

*  At  the  present  time,  the  annual  export  trade  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
TTjuted  States  is  about  thirty  millions  sterling. 

t  Earl  Bathurst,  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  this  speech,  was  nearly 
Binety  years  old.  He  was  a  nobleman  of  social  habits,  and  some  literary 
taste,  but  no  wise  remarkable,  and  is  remembered  much  more  through  thi« 
passage  of  Burke's,  than  by  any  thing  he  himself  ever  did  or  said. 

X  The  original  is  in  Latin,  of  which  the  words  in  quotation  marks  an  a 
truislation. 

32 
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with  a  new  one.*  If,  amidst  these  bright  and  happy  scenes 
of  domestic  honor  and  prosperity,  that  angel  should  have 
drawn  up  the  curtain  and  unfolded  the  rising  glories  of  hia 
country,  and  while  he  was  gazing  with  admiration  on  the  then 
commercial  grandeur  of  England,  the  genius  should  point  out 
to  him  a  little  speck,  scarce  visible  in  the  mass  of  national 
interest,  a  small  seminal  principle  rather  than  a  formed  body, 
and  should  tell  him,  "  Young  man,  there  is  America,  which  ttl 
this  day  serves  for  little  more  than  to  amuse  you  with  stories 
of  savage  men  and  uncouth  manners,  yet  shall,  before  you 
taste  of  death,  show  itself  equal  to  the  whole  of  that  com- 
merce which  now  attracts  the  envy  of  the  world.  Whatever 
England  has  been  growing  to  by  a  progressive  increase  of 
improvement,  brought  on  by  varieties  of  people,  by  succession 
of  civilizing  conquests,  and  civilizing  settlements,  in  a  series 
of  seventeen  hundred  years,  you  shall  see  as  much  added  to 
her  by  America  in  the  course  of  a  single  life."  If  this  state 
of  his  country  had  been  foretold  to  him,  would  it  not  require 
all  the  sanguine  credulity  of  youth,  and  all  the  fervid  glow  of 
enthusiasm,  to  make  him  believe  it?  Fortunate  man,  he  has 
lived  to  see  it  I  Fortunate,  indeed,  if  he  lives  to  see  nothing 
that  shall  vary  the  prospect,  and  doud  the  setting  of  his  day !  f 

*  The  second  son  of  Lord  Bathurst  was  made  lord  high  chancellor  in 
1772,  and  raised  to  the  peerage,  under  the  title  of  Baron  Apsley.  There  is 
but  one  other  Instance  in  English  history — that  of  Sir  Thomas  More— 
of  a  man's  reaching  this  rank  in  the  life  of  his  father.  At  this  time,  Lord 
Bathurst  was  advanced  in  the  peerage,  and  made  an  earl.  This  is  what  Burke 
means  by  *'  turning  back  the  current  of  hereditary  dignity  to  its  fountain ; " 
tiie  father^  in  this  case,  haying  been  promoted  for  his  son's  serrices,  whore- 
9Mf  usually,  the  honors  of  the  son  are  gained  by  the  worth  of  the  father. 

f  liOid  Bathurst  died  a  few  months  after  this  speech  was  deliyered. 

This  beautiful  description  of  Burke's  has  been  more  than  once  imitated 
by  succeeding  speakers.  There  is  a  noble  parallel  passage  in  Mr.  Webster's 
Plymouth  discourse,  pronounced  in  1820 ;  in  which  he  traces  the  growth  of 
New  England  during  the  eighteenth  century  by  a  corresponding  reference 
to  the  life  of  John  Adams,  then  liying  in  a  yenerable  old  age,  and  who  sur- 
tiyed  to  see  his  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  reach  the  highest  place  in  the  gifl 
of  the  people,  as  Earl  Bathurst  lived  to  see  his  son  attain  the  highest  seca- 
lar  post  which  a  subject  of  the  English  crown  can  reat h.    The  compiler 
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CIV.— THE  RETIKEMENT  OF  WASHINGTON. 

OmioT. 

IF.P.a.GinxoTwulMrnatNinnea,liiFrMioe,iiiOctober,1787.  H0  haB  bMB  Ufl^ 
distiiigiiisliad  both  as  a  gftiwrnan  and  a  man  of  latten.  He  was  a  oabinat  mJnMar  of 
Loois  Phmppe  during  the  grwter  part  ofbiiraigi^  and  ahared  in  hiafldl  in  1848  Ha 
!■  the  author  of  rariona  historical  wwka,  most  of  which  haTe  been  trandated  inta 
Xag^ish.  He  etanda  In  the  first  rank  of  modem  hIatorianB.  He  is  dlBtlngniahed  te 
patient  research,  clear  insight,  and  philosophical  oomprehenaion.  His  style  to  remark- 
aUe  for  Tigw,  eloquence,  and  precision. 

The  following  extract  is  from  an  essay  on  Washingttm,  preflzed  to  a  frsBcih  vmiaa 
iTSparks's  life  and  Wilttngi,  (abridged,)  published  in  Paris  in  1840.] 

Washington  did  well  to  withdraw  from  public  business.  He 
had  entered  upon  it  at  one  of  those  moments,  at  once  difficult 
and  £sivorable,  when  nations,  surrounded  bj  perils,  summon  all 
their  yirtue  and  all  their  wisdom  to  surmount  them.     He  was 

Tentores  to  subjoin  in  a  note  an  extract  from  a  speech  delirered  by  him  at 
the  dinner  giyen  by  the  yonng  men  of  Boston  to  Charles  Dickens,  February 
1, 1842,  in  which  the  recent  girowth  of  our  country  is  presented  in  a  similar 
form:-— 

"  It  is  now  sixty-seven  years  since  the  rapid  growth  of  our  country  wm 
sketched  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  on  conciliation  with 
America,  in  a  passage  whose  picturesque  beauty  has  made  it  one  of  the 
eommonplaces  of  literature,  in  which  he  represents  the  angel  of  Lord  Bath- 
urst  drawing  up  the  curtain  of  futurity,  unfolding  the  rising  glories  of 
England,  and  pointing  out  to  him  America,  a  little  speck  scarce  risible  in 
the  mass  of  the  national  interest,  yet  which  was  destined,  before  he  tasted 
of  death,  to  show  itself  equal  to  the  whole  of  that  commerce  which  then 
attracted  the  admiration  of  the  world.  There  are  many  now  living  whose 
lives  extend  over  the  whole  of  this  i>eriod ;  and  during  that  space,  what 
memorable  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  I 
Let  us  imagine  the  angel  of  that  illustrious  orator  and  statesman,  when 
the  last  words  of  that  profound  and  beautiful  speech  were  dying  upon  the 
air,  withdrawing  him  firom>the  congratulations  of  his  friends,  and  unfolding 
to  him  the  future  progress  of  that  country,  whose  growth  up  to  that  period 
he  had  so  felicitously  sketched:  'There  is  that  America,  whose  interests 
yon  have  so  well  understood  and  so  eloquently  maintained,  which,  at  this 
moment,  is  taking  measures  to  withdraw  from  the  protection  and  defy  the 
power  of  the  mother  country.  But  mourn  not  that  this  bright  jewel  is 
destined  to  frdl  from  your  country's  crown.  It  is  in  obedience  to  the  sama 
bw  of  Providence  which  sends  the  full-fledged  bird  from  the  nest,  and  th« 
man  from  his  father's  house.  Man  shall  not  be  able  to  sever  what  the  im* 
tontable  laws  of  Providence  have  joined  together.    The  chafing  chalmi  of 
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admirably  suited  to  this  position.  He  held  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  his  age  without  slavishness  or  fanaticism.  The 
past,  its  institutions,  its  interests,  its  manners,  inspired  him 
with  neit  ler  hatred  nor  regret  His  thoughts  and  his  ambition 
did  not  impatientlj  reach  forward  into  the  future.  The  society, 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  lived,  suited  his  tastes  and  his  judg- 
ment. He  had  confidence  in  its  principles  and  its  destiny, 
but  a  confidence  enlightened  and  qualified  by  an  accurate 
instinctive  perception  of  the  eternal  prindples  of  social  order. 
He  served  it  with  heartiness  and  independence,  with  that  com- 
bination of  faith  and  fear  which  is  wisdom  in  the  afiairs  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  before  Gk)d.     On  this  account,  especially,  he 

colonial  dependence  shall  be  exchanged  for  ties  light  as  air,  yet  strong  as 
steel.  The  peaceful  and  profitable  interchange  of  commerce,  the  same  lan- 
guage, a  common  literature,  similar  laws,  and  kindred  institutions  shall 
bind  you  together  with  cords  which  neither  cold-blooded  policy,  nor  grasp- 
ing selfishness,  nor  fratricidal  war  shall  be  able  to  snap.  DiscoTeries  in 
science  and  improTements  in  art  shall  be  constantly  contracting  the  ocean 
which  separates  you,  and  the  genius  of  steam  shall  link  your  shores  to- 
gether with  a  chain  of  iron  and  flame.  A  new  heritage  of  glory  shall 
await  your  men  of  genius  in  those  now  unpeopled  solitudes.  The  grand 
and  lovely  creations  of  your  mjrriad-minded  Shakspeare,  the  majestic  line 
of  Milton,  the  stately  energy  of  Dryden,  and  the  compact  elegance  of  Pope, 
shall  form  and  train  the  minds  of  uncounted  multitudes  yet  slumbering  in 
the  womb  of  the  future.  Her  gifted  and  educated  sons  shall  come  oyer  to 
your  shores  with  a  feeling  akin  to  that  which  sends  the  Mussulman  to 
Mecca.  Tour  St.  Paul's  shaU  kindle  their  devotion ;  your  Westminstei 
Abbey  shall  warm  their  patriotism ;  your  Stratford-on-Avon  and  Ahbotsford 
•hall  awaken  in  their  bosoms  a  depth  of  emotion  in  which  your  own  coiin<' 
trymen  shall  hardly  be  able  to  sympathize.  Extraordinary  physical  advan- 
tages, and  the  influence  of  genial  institutions,  shaU  there  give  to  the  human 
race  a  rate  of  increase  hitherto  unparalleled;  but  the  stream,  howevw 
mhch  it  be  widened  and  prolonged,  shall  retain  the  character  of  the  foun- 
tain from  which  it  first  flowed;  Every  wave  of  population  that  gains  upon 
that  vast  green  wilderness  shall  bear  with  it  the  blood,  the  speech,  and  the 
books  of  England,  and  aid  in  transmitting  to  the  generations  that  come  after 
it  her  arts,  her  literature,  and  her  laws.'  If  this  had  been  revealed  to  him, 
would  it  not  have  required  all  the  glow  of  his  imagination,  and  all  the 
strength  of  his  judgment,  to  believe  it }  Let  us,  who  are  seeing  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  the  vision,  utter  the  fervent  prayer  that  no  sullen  clouds  of  cold- 
Bess  or  estrangement  may  ever  obscure  these  fair  relations,  and  that  f^ 
BMdness  of  man  may  never  mar  the  benevolent  purposes  of  Ood." 
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was  qualified  to  govern  it ;  for  democrac7  requires  two  things 
fi^r  its  tranquilGty  and  its  success ;  it  must  feel  itself  to  be 
trusted  and  yet  restrained,  and  must  believe  alike  in  the  gena« 
ine  devotedness  and  the  moral  superiority  of  its  leadeis  On 
these  conditions  alone  can  it  govern  itself  while  in  a  process  of 
development,  and  hope  to  take  a  place  among  the  durable  and 
glorious  forms  of  human  society.  It  is  the  honor  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  have,  at  this  period,  understood  and  accepted 
these  conditions.  It  is  the  glory  of  Washington  to  have  been 
their  interpreter  and  instrument 

He  did  the  two  greatest  things  which,  in  politics,  man  can 
have  the  privilege  of  attempting.  He  maintained,  by  peace, 
that  independence  of  his  country  which  he  had  acquired  by 
war.  He  founded  a  free  government,  in  the  name  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  order,  and  by  reestablishing  their  sway. 

When  he  retired  from  public  life,  both  tasks  were  accom- 
plished, and  he  could  enjoy  the  result  For,  in  such  high 
enterprises,  the  labor  which  they  have  cost  matters  but  Uttle. 
The  sweat  of  any  toil  is  dried  at  once  on  the  brow  where  GJod 
places  such  laurels. 

He  retired  voluntarily,  and  a  conqueror.  To  the  very  last, 
his  policy  had  prevailed.  If  he  had  wished,  he  could  still  have 
ept  the  direction  of  it.  His  successor  was  one  of  his  most 
attached  friends,  one  whom  he  had  himself  designated.  Still 
the  epoch  was  a  critical  one.  He  had  governed  successfully 
for  eight  years — a  long  period  in  a  democratic  state,  and  that 
in  its  infancy.  For  some  time,  a  policy  opposed  to  his  own  had 
been  gaining  ground.  American  society  seemed  disposed  to 
make  a  trial  of  new  paths,  more  in  conformity,  perhaps,  with  its 
bias.  Perhaps  the  hour  had  come  for  Washington  to  quit  the 
arena.  His  successor  was  there  overcome.  Mr.  Adams  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  Since 
that  time  the  democratic  party  has  governed  the  United  States.* 


*  This  essay  was  written  during  the  administration  of  President  Van 
Boren. 

82* 
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Ib  this  a  good  or  an  evil  ?  Could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Had 
the  government  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  federal  party, 
would  it  have  done  better  ?  Was  this  possible  ?  What  have 
been  the  consequences,  to  the  United  States,  of  the  triumph  of 
the  democratic  party  ?  Have  thej^been  carried  out  to  the  end, 
or  have  thej  only  begun?  What  changes  have  the  society 
and  constitution  of  America  undergone,  what  have  they  yet  to 
undergo,  under  their  influence  ? 

These  are  great  questions ;  difficult,  if  I  mistake  not,  for 
natives  to  solve,  and  certainly  impossible  for  a  foreigner. 

However  it  may -be,  one  thing  is  certain ;  that  which  Wash* 
ington  did — the  founding  of  a  firee  government,  by  order  and 
peace,  at  the  dose  of  the  revolution — no  other  policy  than 
his  could  have  accomplished.  He  has  had  this  true  glory — of 
triumphing  so  long  as  he  governed ;  and  of  rendering  the 
triumph  of  his  adversaries  possible,  after  him,  without  disturb- 
ance to  the  state. 

More  than  once,  perhaps,  this  result  presented  itself  to  his 
mind  without  disturbing  his  composure.  ^  With  me  a  predom- 
inant motive  has  been  to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  institutions ;  and  to  progress 
without  interruption  to  that  degree  of  strength  and  consistency 
which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  humanly  speaking,  the  command 
of  its  own  fortunes." 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  virtually  the  arbiters 
of  their  own  fortunes.  Washington  had  aimed  at  that  hig^ 
object.  He  reached  his  mark.  Who  has  succeeded  like  him? 
Who  has  seen  his  own  success  so  near  and  so  soon?  Who  has 
enjoyed  to  such  a  degree,  and  to  the  last,  the  confidence  and 
gratitude  of  his  country  ? 

Still  at  the  close  of  his  life,  in  the  delightful  and  honorable 
retirement  at  Mount  Vernon,  which  he  had  so  longed  for,  this 
great  man,  serene  as  he  was,  was  inwardly  conscious  of  a  slight 
feeling  of  lassitude  and  melancholy ;  a  feeling  very  natural  at 
the  dose  of  a  long  life  employed  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Power 
b  an  oppressive  burden,  and  men  are  hard  to  serve,  when  one 
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is  struggling  Yirtuoasly  and  strenuously  against  their  passion, 
and  their  errors.  Even  success  does  not  efface  the  sad  impres- 
sions which  the  contest  has  given  birth  to,  and  the  exhaus- 
tion which  succeeds  the  struggle  is  still  felt  in  the  quiet  of 
repose. 

The  disposition  of  the  most  eminent  men,  and  of  the  best 
among  the  most  eminent,  to  keep  aloof  fix)m  public  affairs,  in 
a  free  democratic  society,  is  a  serious  fact  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  all  ardentlj  sighed  for  retirement.  It  would 
seem  as  if,  in  this  form  of  society,  the  task  of  government  were 
too  severe  for  men  who  are  capable  of  comprehending  its 
extent,  and  desirous  of  discharging  the  trust  in  a  proper 
manner. 

Still  to  such  men  alone  this  task  is  suited,  and  ought  to  be 
intrusted.  Government  will  be,  always  and  every  where,  the 
greatest  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  man,  and  consequently  that 
which  requires  minds  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  for  the  honor, 
as  well  as  for  the  interest,  of  society  that  such  minds  should  be 
drawn  into  the  administration  of  its  affairs,  and  retained  there ; 
for  no  institutions,  no  securities,  can  supply  their  place. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  in  men  who  are  worthy  of  this  des- 
tiny, all  weariness,  all  sadness  of  spirit,  however  it  might  be 
permitted  in  others,  is  a  weakness.  Their  vocation  is  labor. 
Their  reward  is,  indeed,  the  success  of  their  efforts,  but  still 
only  in  labor.  Very  often  they  die,  bent  under  the  burden, 
before  the  day  of  recompense  arrives.  Washington  lived  to 
receive  it.  He  deserved  and  enjoyed  both  success  and  repose* 
Of  all  great  men,  he  was  the  most  virtuous,  and  the  most  fof^ 
tanate.    In  this  world  Grod  has  no  higher  favors  to  bestow* 
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CV.  — GHAKACTER  OF  WASHINGTON 

Akontmous. 

[The  following  sketch  of  the  character  of  Washington  appeared  in  the  Londoft 
Ckrarier  of  January  24, 1800.  It  will  be  read  with  intereirt,  not  merely  as  a  diacriml- 
nattng  and  well-written  production,  but  as  a  tribute  to  the  eizoellenoe  of  that  illnstrioui 
man,  ftom  a  contemporary,  a  foreigner,  and  one  of  a  people  against  whom  he  had  ooik- 
ducted  a  successful  reTolntiou — a  tribute  as  honorable  to  the  candor  of  the  writer  as  tt 
is  gratifying  to  our  national  pride.  li  is  not  often  tiiiat  coatemponry  opinionB  bo  per- 
ftctly  anticipate  the  judgment  of  posterity.} 

Terb  melancholj  account  of  the  death  of  General  Washing- 
ton was  brought  by  a  vessel  from  Baltimore,  which  arriyed  off 
Dover.  Greneral  Washington  was,  we  believe,  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year.  The  height  of  his  person  was  about  five  feet 
eleven ;  his  chest  full,  and  his  limbs,  though  rather  slender, 
well  shaped  and  muscular.  His  eye  was  of  a  light  gray  oolor, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  his  face,  his  nose  was  long. 
Mr.  Stuart,  the  eminent  portrait  painter,  used  to  say  that  there 
were  features  in  his  face  totally  different  from  what  he  had 
observed  in  that  of  any  other  person ;  the  sockets  for  the  eyes, 
for  instance,  were  larger  than  any  he  had  ever  met  wi1& 
before,  and  the  upper  part  of  his  nose  broader.  All  his  features, 
he  observed,  were  indicative  of  the  strongest  passions ;  yet, 
like  Socrates,  his  judgment  and  great  self-command  have 
always  made  him  appear  a  man  of  a  different  cast  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  He  always  spoke  with  great  diffidence,  and 
sometimes  hesitated  for  a  word,  but  always  to  find  orc  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  to  his  meaning.  His  language  was 
manly  and  expressive.  At  levees,  his  discourse  with  strangers 
turned  principally  upon  the  subject  of  America ;  and  if  they 
had  ^en  through  remarkable  places,  his  conversation  was  firee 
and  peculiarly  interesting,  for  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  every  part  of  the  country.  He  was  much  more  open  and 
unreserved  in  his  behavior  at  levees  than  in  private,  and  in 
the  company  of  ladies  still  more  so,  than  solely  with  men. 

Few  persons  ever  found  themselves  for  the  first  time  in  the 
presence  of  General  Washington  without  being  impressed  with 
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a  oertain  degree  of  YeneratLon  and  awe ;  nor  did  these  emotbna 
subside  on  a  doser  aoqiiaintance ;  on  tlie  contrary,  his  penon 
and  deportment  were  each  as  tended  to  augment  them.  Hie 
hard  service  he  had  seen,  and  the  important  and  hiboriouB 
offices  he  had  filled,  gave  a  kiod  of  austerity  to  his  coontenance, 
and  reserve  to  his  manners ;  yet  he  was  the  kindest  husband, 
tiie  most  humane  master,  and  the  steadiest  firiend.  The  whole 
range  of  history  does  not  present  to  our  view  a  character  npon 
which  we  can  dwell  with  such  entire  and  unmixed  admiration. 

The  l<xig  life  of  Greneral  Washington  is  unstaiued  by  a 
single  blot  He  was  a  man  of  rare  endowments,  and  such  for- 
tunate temperament  that  every  action  he  performed  was 
equally  exempted  from  the  charge  of  vice  or  weakness.  What- 
ever he  said,  or  did,  or  wrote,  was  stamped  with  a  striking  and 
peculiar  propriety.  His  qualities  were  so  happily  blended 
and  80  nicely  harmonized,  that  the  result  was  a  great  and  per- 
fect whole.  The  powers  of  his  mind  and  the  dispositions  of 
his  heart  were  admirably  suited  to  each  other.  It  was  the 
union  of  the  most  consummate  prudence  with  the  most  perfect 
moderation.  His  views,  though  lai^  and  liberal,  were  never 
extravagant  His  virtues,  though  comprehensive  and  benefit 
oent,  were  discriminating,  judicious,  and  practical  Tet  his 
character,  though  regular  and  uniform,  possessed  none  of  the 
littleness  whidi  sometimes  belongs  to  men  of  that  description. 
It  formed  a  majestic  pile,  the  effect  of  which  was  not  impaired, 
but  improTed,  by  order  and  synunetry.  There  was  nothing  in 
it  to  dazzle  by  wildness  and  surprise  by  eccentricity.  It  was 
of  a  higher  species  of  moral  beauty.  It  contained  every  thing 
great  or  elevated,  but  it  had  no  false  and  tinsel  ornament  It 
was  not  the  model  cried  up  by  fashion  and  circumstance ;  its 
excellence  was  adapted  to  a  true  and  just  moral  taste,  inca- 
pable of  change  from  the  varying  accidents  of  manners, 
epiniians,  and  times. 

General  Washington  is  not  the  idol  of  a  day,  but  the  hero 
of  ages.  Placed  in  circumstances  of  the  most  trying  difficulty 
at  the  commencement  of  the  American  contest,  he  accepted 
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tihat  sitnation  which  was  preeminent  in  danger  and  responsi* 
biUty.  His  perseverance  overcame  every  obstacle ;  his  mod. 
eradon  conciliated  every  opposition ;  his  genius  supplied  eTery 
resource;  his  enlarged  view  could  plan,  devise,  and  improve 
every  branch  of  civil  and  mili^ary  operation.  He  had  the 
superior  courage  which  can  act  or  forbear  to  act  as  true  policy 
dictates,  careless  of  the  reproaches  of  ignorance  either  in  power 
or  out  of  power.  He  knew  how  to  conquer  by  waiting,  in  spite 
of  obloquy,  for  the  moment  of  victory ;  and  he  merited  true 
praise  by  despising  undeserved  censure.  In  the  most  arduous 
moments  of  the  contest,  his  prudent  firmness  proved  the  salva- 
tion of  the  cause  which  he  supported.  His  conduct  was,  on  all 
occasions,  guided  by  the  most  pure  disinterestedness.  Far 
superior  to  low  and  grovelling  motives,  he  seemed  ever  to  be 
influenced  by  that  ambition  which  has  justly  been  called  the 
instinct  of  great  souls.  He  acted  ever  as  if  his  country's  wel- 
fare, and  that  alone,  was  the  moving  spirit  His  excellent 
mind  needed  not  even  the  stimulus  of  ambition,  or  the  pros- 
pect of  fame.  Glory  was  a  secondary  consideration.  He 
performed  great  actions ;  he  persevered  in  a  course  of  labori- 
ous utility,  with  an  equanimity  that  neither  sought  distinction 
nor  was  flattered  by  it.  His  reward  was  in  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  rectitude,  and  the  success  of  his  patriotic  efforts. 

As  his  elevadon  to  the  chief  power  was  the  unbiased  choice 
of  his  countrymen,  his  exercbe  of  it  was  agreeable  to  the 
purity  of  its  origin.  As  he  had  neither  solicited  nor  usurped 
dominion,  he  had  neither  to  contend  with  the  opposition  of 
rivals  nor  the  revenge  of  enemies.  As  his  authority  was 
undisputed,  so  it  required  no  jealous  precautions,  no  rigorous 
severity.  His  government  was  mild  and  gentle ;  it  was  benefi- 
cent and  liberal ;  it  was  wise  and  just.  His  prudent  adminis- 
tration consolidated  and  enlarged  the  dominion  of  an  infant 
republic.  In  voluntarily  resigning  the  magistracy  which  he 
had  filled  with  such  distinguished  honor,  he  enjoyed  the  un- 
equalled satisfaction  of  leaving  to  the  state  he  had  contributed 
to  establish  the  fruits  of  his  wisdom  and  the  example  of  his 
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Yutaes.  It  is  some  consolation  amidst  the  violence  of  ambitioii 
and  criminal  thirst  of  power,  of  which  so  many  instances  occur 
around  us,  to  find  a  character  whom  it  is  honorable  to  admire 
and  virtuous  to  imitate.  A  conqueror  for  the  freedom  of  his 
country  I  a  legislator  for  its  security  I  a  magistrate  &r  its  hap- 
piness I  His  glories  were  never  suUied  by  those  excesses  into 
vrhich  the  highest  qualities  are  apt  to  degenerate.  With  the 
greatest  virtues,  he  was  exempt  &om  the  corresponding  vices. 
He  was  a  man  in  whom  the  elements  were  so  mixed,  that 
^  Nature  might  have  stood  up  to  all  the  world  and  owned  him 
as  her  work."  His  fame,  bounded  by  no  country,  will  be  con- 
fined to  no  age.  The  character  of  General  Washington,  which 
his  contemporaries  reverence  and  admire,  will  be  transmitted  to 
posterity ;  and  the  memory  of  his  virtues,  while  patriotism  and 
virtue  are  held  sacred  among  men,  will  remain  undiminished. 


CVL— DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  TEA  IN  BOSTON  HARBOR. 

BAROBOn. 

[QaooiOB  Bahoror  wm  bom  in  Woroester,  MaindiiiMttB,  inlSOO^Knd  wusndnAted 
■i  Banrard  Ck>U«ge  in  1817.  In  the  fbUowing  year  he  went  to  Bnrope,  and  remained 
there  about  four  yean,  meetly  in  Oermany.  For  aome  years  alter  his  return,  he  was 
employed  in  the  practical  duties  of  a  teacher,  first  in  Harvard  Gollege^  and  afterwards 
as  one  of  the  prindpals  of  a  seminary  iqton  Boand  Hill,  in  Northampton.  In  1838,  he 
was  appointed  oollectw  of  the  port  of  Boston;  and  in  1844,  betook  a  seat  in  the  cabinet 
of  President  Polk,  as  secretary  of  the  nayy;  and  resigning  that  post  in  1846^  he  was  ap< 
pointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  conrt  of  Great  Britain,  and  oontinned  in  that 
station  till  1849.    Since  that  date,  he  has  been  a  resident  of  the  dty  of  New  York. 

His  great  work,  The  Histocy  of  the  United  States,  has  now  readied  six  Tolnmes,  the 
Ibst  baring  been  published  in  1834.  It  is  a  jnodnction  of  marked  and  peculiar  merit, 
presenting  the  results  of  extendye  and  elaborate  research  in  a  condensed  form,  and 
diowing  an  uncommon  power  of  analysis  and  generalisation.  His  style  is  Tivld,  ani- 
mated, and  picturesque;  ftill  of  point  and  energy ;  but  somewhat  abrupt  in  its  transi- 
tions, and  rather  wanting  in  simpUdty  and  repose.  His  speculations  are  often  acute 
and  ]nt>found,  but  they  occupy  more  of  his  pages  than  the  taste  of  some  of  his  readers 
approres ;  and  the  dispasdonate  seeker  sfter  truth  is  oocadonally  merged  in  the  fanrid 
Mftd  eloquent  adTOcate. 

The  following  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston  hsrlior  is  taken  from 
the  sixth  Tolume  of  his  History.  The  reTolutionary  war,  as  is  well  known,  grew  out 
of  a  niunber  of  a^resdre  acts  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country,  the  last  of  which 
was  an  attempt  to  collect  a  tax  upon  tea,  whidi  the  colonists  were  resolyed  to  resist 
Ob  the  98th  day  of  NoTember,  1773,  the  ship  Dartmouth  q>paared  in  Boston  harbor, 
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Willi  OM  huBdnd  «nd  fiNirteMi  diMto  of  tea.  The  ihip  was  owned  by  Ut,  BolA,  • 
Quaker  merduuit.  &i  afijwdeye  after,  two  moie  tee  ■hipeerrlTed.  Thej  wera  ell  pal 
under  ■trictgUMNl  by  the  dttaena,  acting  nndor  the  lead  ofaoonunttteeofeoneqioaA 
•nee,  of  which  Bamnel  Adam*  wae  the  oontroIUng  spirit  The  people  of  the  neighboring 
towu  were  organised  In  a  eimilar  nuuiner,  and  toetalned  the  spirit  of  Boston.  The 
pwpoee  of  liie  cWwiia  wae  to  have  the  tea  sent  beck  withoat  bdng  landed;  but  fbe 
collector  and  eonptroUer  reftised  to  giro  the  ships  a  clearance  nnleee  the  teas  were 
landed,  and  Ooremor  Hntchinson  also  reftised  his  permit,  without  which  they  eoold 
net  peas  the  Oaatte.  The  shipa  were  also  UaUe  to  eeiaafe^  if  the  teas  were  not  landed 
on  the  twentieth  day  after  their  arrlTaL  Yaiioos  attempts  were  made  by  the  oonunit* 
tee  of  citiaens  to  hare  the  ships  sent  back,  bnt  wlthoat  success ;  many  town  meetingi 
were  held,  and  the  public  mind  beceme  stnmi^  ezetted.  And  thia  was  the  state  e2 
things  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  December,  eighteen  days  after  the  arriTal  of  the  Darfr 
month.    The  narratiTe  thns  proceeds.] 

The  morning  of  Thnrsdaj,  the  sixteenth  of  December,  1778, 
dawned  upon  Boston  —  a  day  by  &r  the  most  momentous 
in  its  annals.  Beware,  little  town ;  count  the  cost,  and  know 
well  if  70U  dare  defy  the  wrath  of  Great  Britain,  and  if  70a 
love  exile,  and  poye^iy,  and  death,  rather  than  submission. 
At  ten  o'clock,  the  people  of  Boston,  with  at  least  two  thou- 
sand men  from  the  country,  assembled  in  the  Old  South.  A 
report  was  made  that  Botch  had  been  refused  a  clearance  from 
the  collector.  ^Then,"  said  they  to  him,  ^protest  immedi- 
ately against  the  custom  house,  and  apply  to  the  governor  for 
his  pass,  so  that  your  vessel  may  this  very  day  proceed  on  her 
voyage  to  London." 

The  governor  had  stolen  away  to  his  country  house  at  Mil- 
ton. Bidding  Rotch  make  all  haste,  the  meeting  adjourned  to 
three  in  the  afternoon.  At  that  hour  Botch  had  not  returned. 
It  Vas  incidentally  voted,  as  other  towns  had  done,  to  abstain 
wholly  from  the  use  of  tea ;  and  every  town  was  advised  to 
appoint  its  committee  of  inspection,  to  prevent  the  detested 
tea  from  coming  within  any  of  them.  Then,  since  the  gov- 
ernor might  refuse  his  pass,  the  momentous  question  recurred, 
whether  it  be  the  sense  and  detjermination  of  this  body  to 
abide  by  their  former  resolutions  with  respect  to  not  suffer- 
ing the  tea  to  be  landed.  On  this  question,  Samuel  Adams 
and  Young  *  addressed  the  meeting,  which  was  become  fisur  the 

*  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  a  physician,  and  afterwards  an  army  surgeon,  Wtf 
a  lealous  patriot,  and  a  leading  speaker  and  writer  of  the  time 
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most  nnmeroiiB  ever  held  in  Boston,  embracing  seVen  thou-' 
sand  men.  There  was  among  them  a  patriot  of  fenrent  feel- 
ing ;  passionately  devoted  to  the  liberty  of  his  coontrj ;  still 
young,  his  eye  bright,  his  cheek  glowing  with  hectic  fever. 
He  knew  that  his  strength  was  ebbing.  The  work  of  vindi- 
cating American  fireedom  must  be  done  soon,  or  he  will  be  no 
party  to  the  great  adiievement.  He  rises^  but  it  is  to  restarain ; 
and  being  truly  brave  and  truly  resolved,  he  speaks  the  lan- 
guage of  moderation.  ^  Shouts  and  hosannas  will  not  termi- 
nate the  trials  of  this  day,  nor  popular  resolves,  harangues,  and 
acclamations  vanquish  our  foes.  We  must  be  grossly  igno- 
rant of  the  value  of  the  prize  for  which  we  contend,  of  the 
power  combined  against  us,  of  the  inveterate  malice  and  insa- 
tiable revenge  which  actuate  our  enemies,  public  and  private^ 
abroad  and  in  our  bosom,  if  we  hope  that  we  shall  end  this 
controversy  without  the  sharpest  conflicts.  Let  us  consider 
the  issue  before  we  advance  to  those  measures  which  must 
bring  on  the  most  trying  and  terrible  struggle  this  country  ever 
saw."  Thus  spoke  the  younger  Quincy.  "Now  that  the 
hand  is  to  the  plough,"  said  others,  "  there  must  be  no  looking 
back;  "and  the  whole  assembly  of  seven  thousand  voted 
unanimously  that  the  tea  should  not  be  landed. 

It  had  been  dark  for  more  than  an  hour.  The  church  in 
which  they  met  was  dimly  lighted ;  when,  at  a  quarter  before 
six,  Botch  appeared,  and  satbfied  the  people  by  relating  that 
the  governor  had  refused  him  a  pass,  because  Ms  ship  was  not 
properly  cleared.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  report,  Sam- 
uel Adams  rose  and  gave  the  word  —  "  This  meeting  can  do 
nothing  more  to  save  the  country."  On  the  instant,  a  shout 
was  heard  at  the  porch ;  the  war  whoop  resounded ;  a  body 
of  men,  forty  or  fifty  in  number,  disguised  as  Indians,  passed 
by  the  door,  and  encouraged  by  Samuel  Adams,  Ebncock, 
and  others,  repaured  to  GrifQn's  Wharf,  posted  guards  to  pre- 
vent the  intrusion  of  spies,  took  possession  of  the  three  tea 
ships,  and  in  about  three  hours,  three  hundred  and  forty  chests 
ef  tea,  being  the  whole  quantity  that  had  been  imported}  were 
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emptied  into  the  bay,  without  the  least  mjary  to  oiher  piep- 
«r^.  ^  All  things  were  conducted  with  great  order,  deoenejr, 
and  perfect  submission  to  government"  The  people  around, 
as  they  looked  on,  were  so  still  that  the  noise  of  Inreaking 
open  the  tea  chests  was  distinctly  heard.  A  delay  of  a  few 
hours  would  have  placed  the  tea  under  the  protectum  of  the 
admiral  at  the  Gastle.  After  the  work  was  done,  the  town 
became  as  still  and  calm  as  if  it  had  been  hdtj  tame.  The 
men  from  the  country  that  yeiy  night  carried  bad:  the  greii 
news  to  their  villages. 

m       111 

CVn.— THE  LAUNCHING  OF  THE  SHIP. 

hOSBWMLUSWm 
•  •  •  • 

All  is  finished  I  and  at  length 
Has  come  the  bridal  day 
Of  beauty  and  of  strength. 
To-day  the  vessel  shall  be  launched  I 
With  fleecy  clouds  the  sky  is  blanched, 
And  o'er  the  bay, 
Slowly,  in  aU  his  splendors  dight, 
The  great  sun  rises  to  behold  the  sig^ 

The  ocean  old, 

Centuries  old. 

Strong  as  youth,  and  as  uncontrolled, 

Paces  restless  to  and  fro, 

Up  and  down  the  sands  of  gold. 

His  beating  heart  is  not  at  rest ; 

And  &r  and  wide 

With  ceaseless  flow 

His  beard  of  snow 

Heaves  with  the  heaving  of  his  breast 

He  waits  impatient  fer  his  bride. 

There  she  stands. 

With  her  foot  upon  the  sands 
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Decked  with  flags  and  streamers  gay, 

111  honor  of  her  marriage  day, 

Her  snow-white  signals  fluttering  btondii^ 

Bound  her  like  a  veil  descending, 

Beadj  tobe 

The  bride  of  the  gray,  old  sea. 

♦  •  •  ♦ 

Then  the  Master, 
With  agesture  of  command, 
Waved  his  hand ; 
And  at  the  word, 

Loud  and  sudden  there  was  heaid. 
All  around  them  and  below. 
The  sound  of  hammers,  blow  on  blow, 
Knocking  away  the  shores  and  spurs. 
And  see  I  she  stirs  I 

She  starts,  —  she  moves, — she  seems  to  ftel 
The  ihriU  of  life  along  her  keel, 
And,  spuming  with  her  foot  the  ground, 
With  one  exulting,  joyous  bound. 
She  leaps  into  the  ocean's  arms  I 

And  bl  from  the  assembled  crowd 
There  rose  a  shout,  prolonged  and  load, 
That  to  the  ocean  seemed  to  say, 
"Take  her,  O  bridegroom,  old  and  gray; 
Take  her  to  thy  protecting  arms. 
With  all  her  youth  and  all  her  charms.'' 

How  beautiful  she  is  I  how  &ir 

She  lies  within  those  arms,  that  press 

Her  form  with  many  a  soft  caress 

Of  tenderness  aiud  watchful  care  I 

Sail  forth  into  the  sea,  O  ship  I 

Through  wind  and  wave,  right  onward  steer  I 

The  moistened  eye,  the  trembling  lip, 

Are  not  the  signs  of  doubt  or  fear. 
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Sail  forth  into  the  sea  of  life, 
0  gentle,  loving,  trusting  ^nfe, 
And  safe  from  all  adversity, 
Upon  the  bosom  of  that  sea 
Thj  comings  and  thj  goings  be ! 
For  gentleness,  and  love,  and  tmtty 
Prevail  o'er  angry  wave  and  gnat; 
And  in  the  wreck  of  noble  lives. 
Something  immortal  still  smrvives  I 

Thou,  too,  sul  on,  O  Ship  of  State! 
Sail  on,  0  Union,  strong  and  great  I 
Humanity,  with  all  its  fears, 
With  aU  the  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  &te ! 
We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel, 
What  workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  stee^ 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope, 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 
In  what  a  forge,  and  what  a  heat, 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope. 

Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shod: ; 

Tis  of  the  wave,  and  not  the  rock ; 

ms  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 

And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale. 

In  spite  of  ro(&  and  tempest  roar. 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea : 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee. 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  oar  tears. 

Our  fiiith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 

Are  all  with  thee — are  aU  with  thee. 
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CVm.  — SPEECH  OF  ULYSSES. 


|Tkli  ■pooch  of  UlyHM  lifrom  tho  play  of  TroOiu  sad  CnmUm,  in  wbldi  tho  Im^ 
iMiti  and  chanefeen  are  taken  from,  or  rnggeoted  by,  the  Diad  of  Homer :  aad  It  ti 
■Be  of  the  trlwnphe  of  Shakflpeare**  unequalled  genine,  that  he  hae  tmaled  ao  1^ 
miliar  a  snl^ieot  in  a  manner  io  originaL  The  character  of  XJlyaaoa,  mftUXij,  ti 
drawn  with  great  akill  and  power. 

In  the  play,  aa  In  Homer'a  epic,  Achillea  ia  repremnted  aa  having^  from  •  qaaml 
with  Agamemnon,  withdrawn  from  all  cooperation  with  the  army,  and  aa  Ihring  in 
■■Iky  aolitnda  among  hia  own  troopa.  The  olject  of  the  oth«  leadera  ia  to  indnw  him 
to  Join  them  and  act  with  them  once  more.  Ulymea  Inatmcta  the  generala  and  oOflan 
to  pnm  Achillea  by  without  any  notice^  Achillea  Ib  naturally  ehaibd  at  thia  nei^eet,  and 
when  Ulyaaea  appeara,  the  latter  aUlftilly  Indnoea  him  to  remark  npon  it.  Ha  than 
addreaaea  thia  apeeeh  to  Achillefl^  aa  if  it  were  the  Immediate  anggeation  of  the  momant. 
The  young  readar  wHl  notice  how  adroitly  thIa  Ib  managed.  Ulyaaaa  haa  to  deal  wtth 
a  haughty  and  nndiaciplined  qdrit,  who  would  hafe  been  only  cooflmed  in  hia  wniif 
oonrae  by  any  thing  like  a  acolding  or  a  leetore;  bat  the  ahrewd  apeaker  contriTm  to 
adminiater  the  leaaon  without  wonndtng  the  adf-loTe  of  the  papU.  How  admirably, 
too^  thoee  argnmenta  and  cimaidenitiona  are  preaaed  npon  AchUka  which  wonld  ba 
moat  likely  to  inilnence  an  ambitkma  yoong  man,  with  whom  lore  of  f^oiy  waa  lh» 
roling  paaakm  I 

Shakapeare  ataada  alone  in  the  variety  and  comprehenalTenem  of  hia  powan.  H«li 
Uke  Ibor  or  ilTe  men  of  the  hlgheat  claaa  of  genlna  blended  Into  oaa.  He  had  the 
Imagination  of  Milton  and  the  philoaophical  glance  of  Baoon;  he  ma  m  gnat  ■« 
orator  aa  Demoathenea,  and  aa  wiae  aa  Fianklln.] 

Time  hathy  mj  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 
Wherein  he  puts  ahns  for  obliyioD) 
A  great-sized  monster  of  ingratitudes ; 
Those  scn^  are  good  deeds  past,  which  are  devoured 
As  fast  as  thej  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done.    Persev'erance,  dear  my  lord, 
Keeps  honor  bright    To  have  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail, 
In  monumental  mockeiy.    Take  the  instant  way; 
For  honor  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow, 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast;  keep  then  the  palihi 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons. 
That  one  by  one  pursue ;  if  you  give  way, 
Or  edge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright, 
Like  to  an  entered  tide,  they  all  rush  by. 
And  leave  you  hindmost ; 

83* 
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Or,  like  a  gallant  horse,  fallen  in  first  rank, 

lie  there  for  pavement  to  tho  abject  rear, 

(yemin  and  trampled  on.    Then  what  they  do  in  present. 

Though  less  than  jours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours ; 

For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host, 

That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand, 

And  with  his  arms  outstretched,  as  he  would  fly, 

Grasps  in  the  comer.    Welcome  ever  smiles. 

And  fiorewell  goes  out  sighing.    Let  not  virtue  seek 

Bemuneration  for  the  thing  it  was ; 

For  beauty,  wit, 

High  birth,  vigor  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 

Ixuve,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 

To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin  *  -* 

That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-bom  gawds, 

Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past. 

And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt, 

More  laud  than  gilt  f  o'erdusted. 

The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object 


(3LX.— THE  WOKTH  OF  THE  BUNKER  TTTyx  MONUMENT. 


But  I  am  met  with  the  great  objection.  What  good  will  the 
monument  do  ?  I  beg  leave  to  exercise  my  birthright  as  a 
Yankee,  and  answer  this  question  by  asking  two  or  three  more, 
to  which,  I  believe,  it  will  be  quite  as  difficult  to  furnish  a 
satisfactory  reply.  I  am  asked,  What  good  will  the  monument 
do?  and  I  aisk/What  good  does  any  thing  do?  What  is 
good  ?  Does  any  thing  do  any  good  ?  The  persons  who  sug* 
gest  this  objection  of  course  think  that  there  are  some  projects 

*  That  is,  all  mankind  agree  in  this  one  natural  trait, 
t  GiU  here  means  ffoid. 
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and  undertakings  that  do  good ;  and  I  should  therefore  like  to 
have  the  idea  of  good  explained,  and  analyzed,  and  run  out  to 
its  elements.  When  this  is  done,  if  I  do  not  demonstratey  in 
about  two  minutes,'  that  the  monument  does  the  same  kind  of 
good  that  anj  thiDg  else  does,  I  will  consent  that  the  huge 
blocks  of  granite,  already  laid,  should  be  reduced  to  gravel, 
imd  carted  off  to  fill  up  the  mill  pond;  for  that,  I  suppose,  is 
one  of  the  good  things. 

Does  a  railroad  or  canal  do.  good?  Answer,  Yes*  And 
hpw  ?  It  fiunlitates  intercourse,  opens  markets,  and  increases 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  But  what  is  this  good  for  2  Wby, 
individuals  prosper  and  get  rich.  And  what  good  does  that 
do?  Is  mere  wealth,  as  an  ultimate  end, — gold  and  silver, 
without  an  inquiry  as  to  their  use,  —  are  these  a  good  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  I  should  insult  this  audience  by  attempting  to 
prove  that  a  rich  man,  as  sudi,  is  neither  better  nor  happier 
than  a  poor  one.  But  as  men  grow  rich,  they  live  better.  Is 
there  any  good  in.  this,  stopping  here?  Is  mere  animal  life 
— feeding,  working,  and  sleeping  like  an  ox — entitled  to  be 
called  good?  Certainly  not  But  these  improvements  in* 
crease  the  population.  And  what  good  does  that  do  ?  Wbere 
is  the  good  in  counting  twelve  millions  instead  of  six,  of  mere 
feeding,  working,  sleeping  animals  ?  There  is  then  no  good 
in  the  mere  animal  life,  except  that  it  is  the  physical  basis  of 
that  higher  moral  existence,  which  resides  in  the  soul,  the 
heart,  the  mind,  the  conscience ;  in  good  principles,  good  feel- 
ings, and  the  good  actions  (and  the  more  disinterested,  the 
more  entitled  to  be  called  good)  which  flow  from  them. 

Now,  I  say  that  generous  and  patriotic  sentiments,  sen- 
dments  which  prepare  us  to  serve  our  country,  to  live  for  our 
country,  to  die  for  our  country, — feelings  like  those  which 
carried  Frescott,  and  Warren,  and  Putnam  to  the  battle  field, 
^  are  good ;  good,  humanly  speaking,  of  the  highest  order. 
It  is  good  to  have  them,  good  to  encourage  them,  good  to 
honor  them,  good  to  commemorate  them ;  and  whatever  tenda 
to  animate  and  strengthen  such  feelings  does  as  much  ri^joX 
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down,  practical  good,  as  filling  up  low  grounds  and  building 
railroads.  This  is  my  demonstration,  t  wish  not  to  be 
misunderstood.  I  admit  the  connection  between  enterprises 
which  promote  the  physical  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  its 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement ;  but  I  maintain  that  it  is 
only  this  connection  that  gives  these  enterprises  all  their  value ; 
and  that  the  same  connection  gives  a  like  value  to  every  thing 
else  which,  through  the  channel  of  the  senses,  the  taste,  or  the 
imagination,  warms  and  elevates  the  heart 


CX— AUTUICN  LESSONS. 

Qkiuwood. 

[IkAvan  WtauAM  Fir  OvamrooD  wu  bora  in  Borton,  Vbbnuay  6»  179T»  mm  \ 
tttod  «t  Harvmrd  Oon«ge  in  1814)  and  wttled  in  1818  m  paitor  OT«r  the  Kew  Sooth 
Ohnreh,  in  Boston.  But  he  wu  aeon  obliged  to  leare  thii  poit  of  dntj,  on  Mooont  cf 
hie  ftiUng  health.  In  1824,  be  was  lettled  aa  ooUeagne  to  the  late  Dr.  Treemaa  ovar 
the  church  worshipping  in  King's  Chapel.  He  died  Angost  2, 1848.  He  was  a  man  of 
nre  purity  of  life,  who  preached  the  gos{^  by  his  works  as  well  as  his  words.  Hia 
manner  in  the  pulpit  was  simple,  impressiTe,  and  winning ;  and  his  sennons  were 
deeply  imbued  with  true  religious  feeling.  His  style  was  beantifnlly  transparent  and 
graceful,  rerealiiig  a  poetical  imagination  under  the  control  of  a  pure  taste.  He  was  • 
fk«q«ent  oontributor  to  the  North  Am^can  Review  and  the  Christian  Examiner,  and 
ftur  a  time  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  latter  periodical.  A  selecti<ni  finm  hia  ser- 
mons, with  an  introductory  memoir,  was  published  after  his  death ;  and  a  Tolnme  had 
i^ypeared  during  his  Ufotlme,  under  the  title  of  Sermons  of  Consolation. 

Br.  Greenwood  had  considerable  knowledge  of  natural  history,  and  was  an  aeeiirafta 
Qbserrer  of  nature,  with  remarkable  powers  of  description.  Some  of  his  Ughter  pr(h 
ducttons,  contributed  to  the  gift  annuals  of  the  day,  have  great  merit  as  yiTid  and  pi^ 
turcRque  delineationB  of  natural  scenes  and  objects.  The  following  extract  is  finm  on* 
of  his  sermons.] 

The  feelings  excited  bj  the  autumnal  season  are  unvaried ; 
but  thej  are  so  true,  so  deep,  so  near  to  the  fountains  of  our 
life,  that  they  are  always  fresh,  always  powerfuL  Time  after 
time  we  may  go  into  the  autumnal  woods,  and  while  the  yel* 
low  leaves  fall  slowly  down,  and  touch  the  earth  with  a  sound 
so  soft  that  it  is  almost  silence,  the  selfsame  thoughts  shall  be 
suggested  to  us,  and  yet  without  appearing  hackneyed  or  old. 
They  shall  be  as  affecting  the  last  time  as  the  first.    They 
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Bliall  eyen,  like  the  words  of  fine  poetrj,  or  of  andeiit  pamjery 
endear  themselves  by  repetition.  Are  thej  not  poetxy?  Are 
thej  not  prayer?  When  nature  and  the  heart  conyerse  to* 
gether,  they  converse  like  old  Mends,  on  iiuniliar  and  domes- 
tic things,  on  tmths  which  cannot  lose  their  interest -» the 
common  but  eternal  truths  of  mortality. 

So  complete  is  the  system  that  runs  through  the  visible  uni- 
verse, that  there  are  evident  analc^es  and  sympathies  b^ 
tween  our  mortal  condition  and  the  conditian  of  all  outward 
things.  These  analogies  and  sympathies  are  the  same  in 
every  age.  They  are  observed,  felt,  uttered  in  every  age. 
The  utterance  of  them  is  transmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth* 
They  often  arise  to  the  same  heart  and  the  same  lips ;  but 
man  cannot  weary  of  the  final  truths  of  his  mortal  condition. 
They  are  his  poetry,  his  prayer ;  his  poetry  while  they  rest  in 
the  present  world ;  and  his  prayer  when  they  are  united  with 
the  future  and  with  God* 

And  what  are  the  suggestions  of  autumn  ?  What  do  we 
think,  and  what  do  we  say,  when  we  behold  the  leaves  fiilling^ 
the  grass  withering,  and  the  flower  fading  ?  The  peasant,  as 
he  pauses  in  his  toil ;  the  cottage  dame,  as  she  sits  at  her  door ; 
the  man  of  business,  when  he  quits  the  paved  and  crowded 
streets ;  the  young  as  well  as  the  old ;  ay,  and  the  giddy  and 
gay  as  well  as  the  seriou^  —  all  express  essentially  the  same 
sentiment  which  poets  express,  and  which  the  prophet  pro- 
claimed, and  the  apostle  repeated,  long  centuries  ago.  ^  All 
flesh  is  grass,"  said  the  prophet,  '<  and  all  the  goodness  thereof 
b  as  the  flower  of  the  field.**  ^  For  all  flesh  is  as  grass,"  repeats 
the  apostle,  ^  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass." 
That  is  the  moral  which  never  tires.  That  is  the  feeling  which 
is  as  old  as  the  time  when  the  first  leaf  fell  dry  and  shriv- 
elled at  the  feet  of  the  first  man,  and  as  recent  as  the  present 
season  of  decadence  and  death. 

The  conviction  that  all  the  goodliness  of  man's  mortal  tnaae^ 
that  all  the  glory  of  man's  earthly  prospects,  hopes,  and  plans, 
ia  the  beauty  of  withering  grass  and  the  array  of  perishing 
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floweiSy  18  borne  to  all  hearts  by  the  sighing  -winds  of  aatonut 
O  bond  unbroken  between  Nature's  frailest  children  and  our- 
selves 1  Who  is  not  conscious  of  its  retditj  and  its  force  ? 
O  primitiTe  brotheriiood  between  herbs  and  blossoms  and  the 
sons  of  men ;  between  the  green  things  which  spring  up  and 
then  wither,  and  the  bright  things  which  unfold  and  then 
fiide ;  between  these  and  countenances  which  bloom  and  then 
change,  eyes  which  sparkle  and  then  are  quenched,  breathing 
and  blessed  forms  which  appear  in  loveluiess  and  then  are 
gone !  Who  does  not  acknowledge  its  claims  of  kindred  ? 
^  Surelj  the  people  is  grass ; "  surely  there  is  no  more  sta^ 
bilitj  in  the  strongest  of  mankind  than  in  '^  the  grass  oi  the 
field,  which  to-daj  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven.'' 

Go  into  the  fields  and  woods,  when  ^  the  wind  of  the  Lord  " 
has  blown  upon  them ;  when  the  blasts  and  the  frosts  of  au- 
tumn have  been  dealing  with  tbem.  A  change  has  passed  over 
every  thing,  from  the  loftiest  and  broadest  tree  of  the  forest 
down  to  the  little  wild  plants  at  its  roots.  Winged  seeds  are 
borne  about  by  the  fitful  gusts.  Leaves  descend  in  dark 
showers.  Dry  and  bare  stems  and  stalks  hoarsely  rattle 
against  each  other,  the  skeletons  of  what  they  were.  Yoa 
cannot  raise  your  eyes  but  you  look  upcm  the  d3ring ;  you  can- 
not move  but  you  step  upon  the  dead.  Leaves  and  flowers 
are  returning  to  the  dust ;  can  you  forbear  thinking  that  in  this 
universal  destiny  they  are  like  yourself?  Dust  thou  art,  and 
unto  dust  thou  shalt  return.  Can  you  forbear  thinking  that 
the  successive  ^generations  of  men,  like  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  leaves  and  flowers,  have  been  cut  off  by  the  death 
fiost,  and  mingled  with  common  earth  ? 

And  are  not  individual  names  whispered  to  your  memory 
by  the  dying  fragrance  and  the  rustling  sounds  —  names  of 
those  who  flourished,  faded,  and  fell  in  your  sight  ?  Perhaps 
you  think  of  the  fair  infant,  who,  like  the  last  tender  leaf  put 
forth  by  a  plant,  was  not  spared  for  its  tenderness,  but  com- 
pelled to  drop  like  the  rest  Perhaps  your  thoughts  dwell  <»1 
the  young  man  who^  full  of  vigor  and  hope,  verdant  in  ieeak 
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affections^  generous  purposes,  and  high  promise,  and  bearing 
to  you  some  name  which  means  more  to  the  heart  than  to  the 
ear,  —  friend,  brother,  son,  husband,  —  was  chilled  in  a  nighty 
and  fell  from  the  tree  of  life.  Or  perhaps  there  rises  up  be- 
fore you  the  form  of  the  maiden,  delicate  as  the  flower,  and  as 
fragile  also,  who  was  breathed  upon  by  that  mysterious  wind, 
lost  the  hues  of  health,  and  though  nursed  and  watched  with 
unremitting  care,  could  not  be  preserved,  but  fiided  away. 

You  are  not  alone  in  the  brown  woods,  though  no  living 
lieing  is  near  you.  Thin  and  dim  shades  come  round  you, 
stand  with  you  among  the  withered  grass,  walk  with  you  in 
the  leaf-strewn  path.  Forms  of  the  loved,  shades  of  the.  lost, 
mind-created  images  of  those  who  have  taken  their  place  with 
the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  past  sunmier,  —  they  speak  not, 
they  make  no  sound ;  but  how  surely  do  they  bear  witness  to  the 
words  of  the  prophet  and  the  apostle,  till  you  hear  their  bur- 
den in  every,  breeze,  the  spontaneous  dirge  of  nature !  ^  The 
grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth,"  is  the  annually  repeated 
strain  from  the  fields  and  woods,  and  man's  heart  replies,  ^  AH 
flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  goodliness  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of 
the  field.*'  The  listening  Fsahnist  heard  the  same  theme  and 
the  same  response ;  and  he,  too,  has  repeated  and  recorded 
them.  ^  As  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass ;  as  a  flower  of 
the  field,  so  he  flourisheth ;  for  the  wind  passeth  over  it,  and 
it  is  gone,  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more.'' 


CXL— THE  BLIND  PREACHER. 

p^i.  T.KOBMABnN  (bora  1768,  died  1818)  WM  a  a«nB«n  poet  and  mim  of  letlMk  Bl 
«M  a  clergyman,  and  proferieor  of  history  at  one  <^  the  unlrenitiea  of  OaiiMim'. 
&•  tianalation  is  by  Sey.  0.  T.  Brooks,  of  Newport,  K.  L] 

Blind  with  old  age,  the  venerable  Bed6 
Ceased  not,  for  that,  to  preach  and  publish  forth 
The  news  from  heaven— :  the  tidings  of  great  joy. 
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From  town  to  town, — throng  all  the  yiUagM,— - 
With  trusty  guidance,  roamed  the  aged  saint, 
And  proached  the  word  with  all  the  fire  of  youth. 

One  day,  his  boy  had  led  him  to  a  vale 
That  lay  all  thickly  sowed  with  mighty  rocks. 
In  mischief,  more  than  malice,  spake  the  boy : 
^  Most  reverend  £B>ther,  there  are  many  men 
Assembled  here,  who  wait  to  hear  thy  voice." 
The  blind  old  man,  so  bowed,  straightway  rose  np^ 
Chose  him  lus  text,  expounded,  then  applied ; 
Exhorted,  warned,  rebuked,  and  comforted, 
So  fervently,  that  soon  the  gushing  tears 
Streamed  thick  and  fast  down  to  his  hoary  beard. 

When,  at  the  dose,  as  seemeth  always  meet^ 

He  prayed,  '<  Our  Father,^  and  pronounced  aloud, 

^  Thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power,  thine 

The  glory  now,  and  through  eternity,'* 

At  once  there  rang,  through  all  that  echoing  vale, 

A  sound  of  many  voices,  crying, 

^  Amen  I  most  reverond  siro.  Amen !  Amen  I  '* 

Trembling  with  terror  and  remorse,  the  boy 
Knelt  down  before  the  saint,  and  owned  his  sin ; 
^  Son,"  said  the  old  man,  ^  hast  thou,  then,  ne'er  read, 
'When  men  are  dumb,  the  stones  shall  cry  aloud'?— 
Henceforward,  mock  not,  son,  the  word  of  God  I 
Living  it  is,  and  mighty,  cutting  sharp, 
Like  a  two-edged  sword.    And  when  the  heart 
Of  fiesh  grows  hard  and  stubborn  like  the  stone, 
A  heart  of  flesh  shall  stir  in  stones  themselvefl  ** 
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CXn.— THE  ROMAN   EMPIRE  A  PREPARATION  FOR 

CHRISTIANrrY. 

Watiamd. 

[Veahou  Watlait])  vnB  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Kardi  11, 17M;  and  WM 
Kradnftted  at  Union  OoUege  in  1812.  In  1821  he  wu  settled  over  the  Vlivt  Baptii* 
Gborch  in  Boeton,  wu  elected  president  of  Brown  Uniyerai^,  in  Bhode  Island,  in 
1827,  and  held  that  office  tXHt  the  present  year,  (1866.)  He  has  published  railoas  ssr- 
maoB,  a  tieatiae  on  Political  Economy,  the  saaments  of  If  oral  Science^  and  sereral 
cecaakwiwl  dlsosnrsea.  He  has  a  Tigoroos  and  logical  mind,  and  writes  with  flaamsas 
■ad  energy.  He  has  a  wide  range  and  strong  graap  of  thought,  and  a  power  both  oi 
Intellectaal  construction  and  analjrsis.  His  deep  religious  oonTietknis,  and  his  sens^ 
UUty  to  moral  beauty,  saTe  his  writings  from  the  dryness  which  is  apt  to  ehanetsriia 
the  productions  of  minds  of  so  much  logical  acuteness. 

The  following  extract  is  from  one  of  his  sermons.] 

One  other  condition  remains  jet  to  be  observed.  You  well 
know  that  the  nations  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Mediter« 
nm«an  were  origiiiaUy  distinct  in  government,  dissimilar  in 
origin,  diverse  in  laws,  habits,  and  usages,  and  abnost  perpetu« 
allj  at  war.  To  pass  from  one  to  the  other  without  incurring 
the  risk  of  injury,  naj,  even  of  being  sold  into  slavery,  was 
almost  impossible.  A  stranger  and  an  enemy  were  designated 
by  the  same  word.  Beginning  with  Spain,  and  passing  through 
Gaul,  Grermany,  Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine, 
Cgypt,  and  Carthage,  until  you  arrive  again  at  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  every  state  was  most  commonly  the  enemy  of  every 
other.  It  was  necessary  that  these  various  peoples  should  all 
be  moulded  by  the  same  pressure  into  one  common  form ;  that 
one  system  of  laws  should  bind  them  all  in  harmony ;  and  that, 
under  one  common  protection,  a  citizen  might  be  able  to  pass 
through  all  of  them  in  security.  This  seems  to  have  been 
needful  in  order  that  the  new  religion  might  be  rapidly  and 
extensively  promulgated. 

In  order  to  accomplish  ^his  purpose,  as  I  suppose,  was  the 
Boman  empire  raised  up,  and  intrusted  with  the  sceptre  of 
universal  dominion.  Commencing  with  a  feeble  colony  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  she  gradually,  by  conquest  and  oonciliatioii, 
moorparated  with  herself  the  many  warlike  tribes  of  ancient 

34 
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Italj.  Id  her  very  youth,  after  a  death  struggle  of  more  thao 
a  century,  she  laid  Carthage,  the  former  mistresa  of  the  Medi< 
terranean,  lifeless  at  her  feet.  From  this  era  she  paused  not 
a  moment  in  her  career  of  universal  conquest.  Nation  after 
nation  submitted  to  her  sway.  Army  after  army  was  scattered 
before  her  legions,  like  the  dust  of  the  summer  threshing  floor* 
Her  proconsuls  sat  enthroned  in  regal  state  in  every  city  of 
the  civilized  world ;  and  the  barbarian  mother,  clasping  her 
infieuit  to  her  bosom,  fled  to  the  remotest  fastnesses  of  the  wil* 
demess  when  she  saw,  far  off  in  the  distance,  the  sunbeams 
glittering  upon  the  eagles  of  the  republic 

Far  different,  however,  were  the  victories  of  Bome  hxm 
those  of  Alexander.  The  Macedonian  soldier  thought  mainly 
of  battles  and  sieges,  the  dash  of  onset,  the  flight  of  satraps, 
and  the  subjugation  of  kings.  He  overran;  the  Bomans 
always  conquered.  Every  vanquished  nation  became,  in  turn, 
a  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  A  large  portion  of  every  con- 
quered people  was  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship.  The 
laws  of  the  republic  threw  over  the  conquered  the  shield  of  her 
protection.  Bome  may,  it  is  true,  have  oppressed  them ;  but 
then  she  delivered  them  from  the  capricious  and  more  intoler- 
able oppression  of  their  native  rulers.  Hence  her  conquests 
really  marked  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  extended  in  all 
directions  the  limits  of  universal  brotherhood. 

The  Roman  citizen  was  £ree  of  the  civilized  world ;  evtsiy 
where  he  might  appeal  to  her  laws,  and  repose  in  security 
under  the  shadow  of  her  universal  power.  Thus  the  deda- 
ration,  ^  Ye  have  beaten  us  openly,  and  uncondemned,  being 
Romans,"  brought  the  magistrates  of  Philippi  suppliants  at 
the  feet  of  the  apostle  Paul ;  his  question,  "  Is  it  lawful  fox 
you  to  scourge  a  man  that  is  a  Roman,  and  uncondemned  ?** 
palsied  the  hands  of  the  lictors  at  Jerusalem ;  and  the  simple 
words,  ^  I  appeal  unto  CsBsar,'*  removed  his  cause  £rom  tlM 
jurisdiction  even  of  the  proconsul  at  Ccesarea,  and  carried  it  at 
once  into  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  Ton  cannot  but  per« 
«eiye  that  this  universal  domination  of  a  single  dvilized  poweer 
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tpoBt  have  presented  great  facilities  for  the  pixmmlgation  of 
the  gospel.  In  maiij  respects,  it  resembled  the  dominion  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  present  daj  in  Asia.  Whereyer  her  red 
cross  floats,  there  the  liberty  of  man  is,  to  a  great  extent,  pro* 
tected  by  the  constitution  of  the  realm.  Whatever  be  the  com- 
plexion or  the  language  of  the  nations  that  take  refuge  beneath 
its  folds,  they  look  up  to  it  every  where,  and  bid  defiance  to 
eyery  other  despotism. 


CXia— THE  DUTY  OF  LABOB. 

nivnr. 

lOKvmui  Bxwsr  waa  born  In  Sbeffleld,  MasBaehaaeUi,  In  17H  (uid  wm  graduated  at 
Williama  Coll«ee  in  1814.  He  waa  tor  many  yean  aettled  oyer  *  ehurch  In  New  Bed. 
ford,  and  aabaeqnently  over  one  In  New  York ;  bat  at  the  preaent  tima  (1865)  be  ia  not 
connected  with  any  religioaa  aociety.  He  haa  publiahed  aeTeral  Tolomaa  of  aermona, 
Bome  ooeaaional  diaeoonea,  and  a  Joomal  of  traTela  in  Sorope. 

Dr.  Dewey  ia  an  original  and  anggestiyo  thinker.  He  combinea  the  power  of  dealing 
adequately  with  the  higheat  themea  connected  with  man*B  spiritiial  natije  and  deatlny 
with  thai  of  entncing  the  practical  dntiea  of  life  in  the  moat  pungent  and  powerftil 
manner.  Hia  atyle  ia  flniahed  and  natural,  glowing  at  timea  with  high  imaginatire 
beauty,  and  winning  ita  way  to  the  heart  by  tonchea  of  deep  and  rimple  pathoa.  He 
is  a  moat  eameat  and  perauaaiye  preacher;  and  hia  aermona,  whether  heard  or  read, 
take  strong  hold  upon  the  mind.  The  following  extract  ia  from  a  aermon  on  the  pas- 
sion for  a  fortune.] 

Such,  I  repeat,  is  the  world,  and  such  is  man.  The  earth 
he  stands  upon,  and  the  air  he  breathes,  are,  so  far  as  his  im- 
provement is  oonoemed,  but  elements  to  be  wrought  by  him  to 
certain  purposes.  If  he  stood  on  earth  passively  and  uncon 
sdous,  imbibing  the  dew  and  sap,  and  spreading  his  arms  to 
the  light  and  air,  he  would  be  but  a  tree.  If  he  grew  up  ca- 
pable neither  of  purpose  nor  of  improvement,  with  no  gui- 
dance but  instinct,  and  no  powers  but  those  of  digestion  and 
locomotion,  he  would  be  but  an  animaL  But  he  is  more  than 
this ;  he  is  a  man ;  he  is  made  to  improve ;  he  is  made,  there-* 
fore,  to  think,  to  act,  to  work.  Labor  is  his  great  function,  his . 
peculiar  distinction,  his  privilege.  Can  he  not  think  so  ?  Can 
he  not  see,  that  from  being  an  animal,  to  eat,  and  drink,  and 
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sleep,  to  become  a  worker,  —  to  put  forth  the  hand  of  ingeniiitjry 
and  to  pour  his  own  thought  into  the  moulds  of  nature,  fiish* 
loning  them  into  forms  of  grace  and  fabrics  of  convenience, 
and  converting  them  to  purposes  of  improvement  and  happi- 
ness, —  can  he  not  see,  I  repeat,  that  this  is  the  greatest  possi- 
ble step  in  privilege  ? 

Labor,  I  saj,  is  man's  great  function.  The  earth  and  the 
atmosphere  are  his  laboratory.  With  spade  and  plough,  with 
mining  shafts  and  furnaces  and  forges,  with  fire  and  steam, 
amidst  the  noise  and  whirl  of  swift  and  bright  machinery,  and 
abroad  in  the  silent  fields,  beneath  the  roofing  sky,  man  was 
made  to  be  ever  workmg,  ever  experimentmg.  And  while 
he,  and  all  his  dwellings  of  care  and  toil,  are  borne  onward 
with  the  circling  skies,  and  the  shows  of  heaven  are  around 
him,  and  their  infinite  depths  image  and  invite  his  thought, 
still  in  all  the  worlds  of  philosophy,  in  the  universe  of  intel- 
lect, man  must  be  a  worker.  He  is  nothing,  he  can  be  noth- 
ing, he  can  achieve  nothing,  fulfil  nothing,  without  working. 

Not  only  can  he  gain  no  lofty  improvement  without  this, 
but  without  it  he  can  gain  no  tolerable  happiness.  So  that 
he  who  gives  himself  up  to  utter  indolence  finds  it  too  hard 
for  him,  and  is  obliged  in  self-defence,  unless  he  be  an  idiot, 
to  do  something.  The  miserable  victims  of  idleness  and  en- 
nui, driven  at  last  from  their  chosen  resort,  are  compelled  to 
work,  to  do  something;  yes,  to  employ  their  wretched  and 

worthless  lives  in '^  killing  time.''    They  must  hunt  down 

the  hours  as  their  prey.  Tes,  time,  that  mere  abstraction, 
that  sinks  light  as  the  air  upon  the  eyelids  of  the  busy  and 
the  weary,  to  the  idle  is  an  enemy,  dothed  with  gigantic  ar- 
mor ;  and  they  must  kill  it,  or  themselves  die.  They  cannot 
live  in  mere  idleness ;  and  all  the  difference  between  them 
and  others  is,  that  they  employ  their  activity  to  no  useful  end. 
They  find,  indeed,  that  the  hardest  work  in  the  world  is,  to 
do  nothing  I 
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CXIV.-.«THE  WORLD  IS  BRIGHT  BEFORE  TBXE." 

Haiuok. 

[FBMBmni  TTM.T.ifflr  mm  twrn  In  Ouflford,  Oonneetkiit,  In  Avgost,  1706.  B»  llnl 
beeama  known  w  a  poet  Ij  hli  ihare  in  a  leriM  of  gnoefU  and  hnmoront  plM« 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Brenlng  Poet,  nnder  the  tignatara  of  ^'Croaker 
A  Oo^^and  were  the  joint  prodnetloDe  of  himeolf  and  hie  friend  Joeeph  Rodman  Dndce. 
In  1819  appeared  Fanny,  a  light  and  aizy  iketeh  -of  dtj  Ufc  and  mannen,  without 
the  aathor'a  name,  hut  nniTenally  aeerihed  to  Ur.  Halleek,  ^d  at  length  acknowl- 
edged hy  hinu  In  1827,  after  a  visit  to  Snrope,  he  pnhUehed  a  email  TOlnme^  called 
Alnwifck  Caetle  and  other  Boeme,  portlone  of  which  had  appeared  hefiare  in  a  ItagltiTe 
form.  In  this  Tolnme  are  Iband  hie  spirited  and  ftirring  etanns  on  If aroo  Boanr1% 
which  have  been  ao  uniTerBally  read  and  admired.  Ur.  Halleek  has  written  yery  little^ 
hat  that  little  is  of  great  exoellenoe.  Hie  poetry  is  polished  and  graoefld,  and  liniehed 
with  great  care,  nnder  the  guidance  of  a  most  ftstldioas  taste.  A  Tsin  <^  sweet  and 
delicate  sentiment  nms  thioogh  all  his  serions  prodnctitms,  and  he  eomUnes  with 
this  a  power  of  hnmor  of  the  most  refined  and  exquisite  cast  He  has  the  art  of  pas» 
log  from  graTe  to  gay,  or  the  rererse,  by  the  most  sUlftil  and  happi^^saanaged 
tnuHdtkms.] 

The  world  is  bright  before  thee ; 

Its  summer  flowers  are  thine ; 
Its  calm,  blue  sky  is  o'er  thee. 

Thy  bosom  pleasure's  shrine ; 
And  thine  the  sunbeam  given 

To  nature's  morning  hour, 
Pure,  warm,  as  when  from  heaven 

It  burst  on  Eden's  bower. 

There  is  a  song  of  sorrow, 

The  death  dirge  of  the  gaj. 
That  tells,  ere  dawn  of  morrow, 

These  charms  may  melt  away  — 
That  sun's  bright  beam  be  shaded, 

That  sky  be  blue  no  more. 
The  summer  flowers  be  faded, 

And  youth's  warm  promise  o'er. 

Believe  it  not ;  though  lonely 

Thy  evening  home  may  be ; 
Though  beauty's  bark  can  only 

Float  on  a  summer  sea, 
34* 
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Though  Time  thj  bloom  is  stealini^ 
There's  still,  bejond  his  art, 

The  wild-flower  wreath  of  feelings 
The  smibeam  of  the  heart 


CXV.— THE  GATEDSBING  OF  THE  FAIRIES. 


[JOOPH  RODVAH  Diuxi  WftB  bom  in  the  dij  oi  New  York,  August  7,  1706,  aiMl 
died  in  Septonber,  1820.  He  wrote  The  Culprit  Faj,  a  poem  in  which  the  chanicten 
•pd  incidenti  of  fldxy  mythology  are  transferred  to  our  own  soU.  It  ehowi  a  plajftil 
and  ereatiTe  Uacj,  and  a  flue  ear  fbr  the  music  of  yerse.  Dr.  Drake  (he  was  a  phjib 
dan  by  profesrion)  also  wrote  some  smaller  pieces;  among  them,  some  spirited  and 
well-known  stanaas  to  the  American  flag.  The  following  extract  is  from  the 
•rXba  Culprit  Fay.] 

*Ti8  the  middle  watch  of  a  summer's  night — 

The  earth  is  dark,  but  the  heavens  are  bright ; 

Nought  is  seen  in  the  vault  on  high 

But  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and  the  doudless  skjf 

And  the  flood  which  roUs  its  milky  hue, 

A  river  of  light,  on  the  welkin  blue. 

The  moon  looks  down  on  old  Cro'nest ;  * 

She  mellows  the  shades  on  his  shaggy  breast, 

And  seems  his  huge  gray  form  to  throw, 

In  a  silver  cone,  on  the  wave  below. 

His  sides  are  broken  by  spots  of  shade, 

By  the  walnut  bough  and  the  cedar  made, 

And  through  their  clustering  branches  dark 

Glimmers  and  dies  the  firefly's  spark  — 

Like  starry  twinkles  that  momently  break 

Through  the  rifts  of  the  gathering  tempest's  rack 

The  stars  iare  on  the  moving  stream. 
And  fling,  as  its  ripples  gently  flow, 

•  A  hm  on  the  North  Biver. 
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A  burnished  length  of  wavy  beam, 

In  an  eel-like,  spiral  line  below ; 
The  winds  are  whist,  and  the  owl  is  stilly 

The  bat  in  the  shelvy  rock  is  hid, 
And  nought  is  heard  on  the  lonely  hiU 

But  the  cricket's  chirp,  and  the  answer  shrill 
Of  the  gauze-winged  katydid. 

And  the  pkunt  of  the  wailing  whip-poor-wiD, 

Who  mourns  unseen,  and  ceaseless  sings 
Ever  a  note  of  wail  and  woe, 

Till  morning  spreads  her  rosy  wings. 
And  earth  and  sky  in  her  glances  glow. 

Tis  the  hour  of  &iry  ban  and  spell : 
The  wood-tick  has  kept  the  minutes  well ; 
He  has  counted  them  all  with  dick  and  stroke. 
Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  oak, 
And  he  has  awakened  the  sentry  elre 

Who  sleeps  with  him  in  the  haunted  tree. 
To  bid  him  ring  the  hour  of  twelve. 

And  call  the  fays  to  their  revelry ; 
Twelve  small  strokes  on  his  tinkling  bell  — 
('TwaB  made  of  the  white  snail's  pearly  shell,)  — - 

^  Midnight  comes,  and  all  is  well  I 
Hither,  hither,  wing  your  way  I 
*Tis  the  dawn  of  the  fairy  day.** 

They  come  from  beds  of  Hchen  green, 

Tflby  creep  from  the  mullein's  velvet  screen ; 

Some  on  the  backs  of  beetles  fly 
From  the  silver  tops  of  moon-touched  trees, 

Where  they  swung  in  their  cobweb  hammocks  hi§^ 
And  rocked  about  in  the  evening  breeze ; 

Some  frY>m  the  humbird's  downy  nest — 
They  had  driven  him  out  by  elfln  power. 

And  pillowed  on  plumes  of  his  rainbow  breast, 
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Had  slumbered  there  till  the  charmed  hour ; 

Some  had  lain  in  the  scoop  of  the  rock, 
With  glittering  ising-stars  *  inlaid ; 

And  some  had  opened  the  four  o'clock, 
And  stole  within  its  purple  shade. 

And  now  they  throng  the  moonlight  glade^ 
Above  — below  — ^on  every  side, 

Their  little  minim  forms  arrayed 
In  the  tricksy  pomp  of  fiury  pride. 


CXVL— BURKE'S  KNOWLEDGE  OF  INDIA. 

Macavlat. 

[This  beftutUbl  and  pietimaqiM  pimwce  to  from  a  reTiew  of  Gleig's  lift  of  Wuieo 
Baitings,  which  n^peared  in  the  Edinburgh  Bevivw  ibr  October,  1841,  and  is  oLie  of 
MacaoIay'B  moat  brilliant  and  elaborate  papers.  Bis  remarks  on  the  rare  combinatloii 
of  qualities  in  Burke's  mind  are  as  true  as  they  are  fine.  Macaulay  himself  lired  fbar 
years  in  India,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  color  his  picture  with  hues  drawn  from  his  own 
memoiy.  The  young  reader  will  notice  what  rhetorical  effect  is  gained  by  the  oiumer- 
ation  of  particulars  in  speaking  of  Burke's  knowledge  of  India.  This  Ib  a  great  art  in 
rhetoric.  The  strongest  statement,  in  genwal  terms,  that  Burke  thoroughly  under* 
stood  India,  would  be  nothing,  in  point  of  enei^,  to  the  accumulated  and  mult^lied 
Impression  made  by  all  these  little  details  coming  one  after  the  other.] 

His  kppwledge  of  India  was  such  as  few,  even  of  those 
Europeans  who  have  passed  many  years  in  that  country,  have 
attained,  and  such  as  certainly  was  never  attained  by  any 
public  man  who  had  not  quitted  Europe.  He  had  studied  the 
history,  the  laws,  and  the  usages  of  the  East,  with  an  industry 
such  as  is  seldom  found  united  with  so  much  genius  and  so 
much  sensibility.  Others  have  perhaps  been  equally  laborious, 
and  have  collected  an  equal  mass  of  materials.  But  the  man* 
ner  in  which  BuriLe  brought  his  higher  powers  of  intellect  to 
work  on  statements  of  facts  and  on  tables  of  figures,  was  pecu« 
liar  to  himself.    In  every  part  of  those  huge  bales  of  Indiao 


*  This  ezpreision  must  mean  tha  bits  of  mica  found  in  the  creriew  of 
reeks. 
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infonnatioii,  which  repeUed  almost  all  other  readers,  his 
at  once  poetical  and  philosophical,  found  something  to  iDStract 
or  delight.  His  reason  analyzed  and  digested  those  yast  and 
ahapeless  masses ;  his  imagination  animated  a^d  colored  them* 
Oat  of  darkness,  and  dtdness,  and  confusion,  he  fonned  a  mul- 
titude of  ingenious  theories  and  yiyid  pictures. 

He  had,  in  the  highest  degree,  that  noble  faculty  whereby 
man  is  able  to  live  in  the  past  and  in  the  future,  in  the  distant 
and  in  the  unreal.  India  and  its  habitants  were  not  to  him,  as 
to  most  Englishmen,  mere  names  and  abstractions,  but  a  real 
country  and  a  real  people.  The  burning  sun,  the  strange 
yegetation  of  the  palm  and  cocoa  tree,  the  rice  field,  the  tank, 
the  huge  trees,  older  than  the  Mogul  empire,  under  which  the 
village  crowds  assemble,  the  thatched  roof  of  the  peasant^s  hut, 
the  rich  tracery  of  the  mosque  where  the  imaun  prays  with  his 
fiice  to  Mecca,  the  drums,  and  banners,  and  gaudy  idols,  the 
devotee  swinging  in  the  air,  the  graceful  maiden,  with  the 
pitcher  on  her  head,  descending  the  steps  to  the  river^s  side, 
the  black  faces,  the  long  beards,  the  yellow  streaks  of  sect,  the 
turbans  and  the  flowing  robes,  the  spears  and  the  silver  maces, 
the  elephants  with  their  canopies  of  state,  the  gorgeous  palan« 
quin  of  the  prince,  and  the  close  litter  of  the  noble  lady,— all 
tiiese  were  to  him  as  the  objects  amidst  which  his  own  life  had 
been  passed,  as  the  objects  which  lay  on  the  road  between 
Beaoonsfield  *  and  St  James's  Street.  All  India  was  present  to 
the  eye  of  his  mind,  from  the  halls  where  suitors  laid  gold  and 
perfumes  at  the  feet  of  sovereigns  to  the  wild  moor  where  the 
gypsy  camp  was  pitched,  from  the  bazaar,  humming  like  a  bee- 
hive with  the  crowd  of  buyers  and  sellers,  to  the  jungle  where 
the  lonely  courier  shakes  his  bunch  of  iron  rings  to  scare  away 
the  hyenas.  He  had  just  as  lively  an  idea  of  the  insurrection 
at  Benares  as  of  Lord  Greorge  Gordon's  riots,  and  of  the  exe« 
cution  of  Nuncomar  as  of  the  execution  of  Dr.  Dodd.  Oppres* 
tion  in  Bengal  was  to  him  the  same  thing  as  oppression  in  the 
■treets  of  London. 

*  The  name  of  Burke's  estate. 
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GXVn SELECT  PASSAGES  IN  VERSB. 

An  English  Piotubb. —  Tennjftaiu 

Not  wholly  in  the  htisy  world,  nor  quite 
Bejond  it,  blooms  the  garden  that  I  love. 
News  from  the  humming  city  comes  to  it 
In  sound  of  fbneral  or  of  marriage  bells. 
And,  sitting  muffled  in  daik  leaves,  you  hear 
The  windy  clanging  of  the  minster  dock ; 
Although  between  it  and  the  garden  lies 
A  league  of  grass,  washed  by  a  slow,  broad  stresnii 
That,  stirred  with  languid  pulses  of  the  oar, 
Waves  all  its  la^  lilies,  and  creeps  on. 
Barge-laden,  to  three  arches  of  a  bridge 
Crowned  with  the  minster  towers. 


Man  oabbd  fob  bt  Akokls. — JSJ9en$er. 

And  is  there  care  in  heaven  ?    And  is  there  love 
In  heayenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  base. 
That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move  ? 
There  is :  else  much  more  wretched  were  the  case 
Of  men  than  beasts.    But  O,  the  exceeding  grace 
Of  hi^est  God,  that  loves  his  creatures  so^ 
And  aU  his  works  with  men^  doth  embraoe, 
That  blessed  angels  he  sends  to  and  frt>, 
To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked  Ibe  t 

How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave, 
To  come  to  succor  us  that  succor  want ! 
How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  deave 
The  fleeting  skies,  like  flying  pursuivant 
Against  foul  fiends  to  aid  us  militant  1 
They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  duly  ward, 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant ; 
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And  all  ftr  lore,  aad  nothing  for  reward. 
O^  why  AoM  heavenlj  God  to  men  have  bqA 


Inobatitude. — Shakipear^m 

Blow,  blow,  thon  winter  wind; 
Thou  art  not  so  nnkind 

As  man's  ingratitude. 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  s^ ; 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot 
Though  thou  the  waters  waip. 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remembered  not 


Fable. -»iSb^»2Z0r,  transkUed  hy  OoUridge. 

For  &ble  is  Lpye's  world,  his  home,  his  birUiplaoe  ; 

Delightedly  dwells  he  'mong  &ys,  and  talismansi 

And  spirits,  and  delightedly  beUeyes 

Diyinities,  being  himself  diyine. 

The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poet% 

Hie  fair  humanities  of  old  religion. 

The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  nugesty, 

Th«t  had  their  haunts  in  dale  or  piny  mountain, 

Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring. 

Or  chasms  and  watery  depths, — all  these  haye  yamshed; 

They  live  no  longer  in  the  £uth  of  reason. 

But  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language,  still 

Do«h  the  old  instmct  bring  back  the  dd  names. 
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Thb  Gk>OD  Great  Mak. —  OokrHgB, 

JLom  Beldom,  Mend,  a  good  great  man  inherits 
Honor  or  wealth,  with  all  his  worth  and  pains  I 

It  sounds  like  stories  from  the  land  of  spirits. 

If  any  man  obtain  that  which  he  merits, 
Or  any  merit  that  which  he  obtains. 

For  shame,  dear  friend ;  renounce  this  canting  straiii. 

What  wouldst  thou  have  a  good  great  man  obtain  ? 

Place,  titles,  salary,  a  gilded  chain  — 

Or  throne  of  corses  which  his  sword  hath  shun  ? 

Greatness  and  goodness  are  not  means,  but  ends. 

Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends, 

The  good  great  man ;  three  treasures — love,  and  li^ht. 

And  calm  thoughts,  regular  as  infants'  breath ; 

And  three  firm  friends,  more  sure  than  day  and  ni^^it— 

Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  angel  Death. 


The  Dying  Gladiator.* — Bynm^ 

I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie ; 
He  leans  upon  his  hand — his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony. 
And  his  drooped  head  sinks  gradually  low; 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder  shower;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him — he  is  gone, 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hailed  the  wretch 
won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  &r  away ; 
He  recked  not  of  the  life  he  lost,  nor  prize, 

*  A  celebrated  marble  statae  in  the  C^itol  at  Soiaa 
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But  where  his  rude  hut  bj  the  Danube  laj. 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play; 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother  —  he,  their  siie. 
Butchered  to  make  a  Eoman  holiday : 
All  this  rushed  with  his  blood.     Shall  he  expire. 
And  unavenged  ?    Arise,  ye  Goths,  and  glut  yoor  ire  I 


Night. — «/I  jSS^onco  White. 

Mysterious  night !  when  our  first  parent  knew 
Thee,  &om  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  name, 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  inanej 

This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue? 

Yet  'neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew. 

Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flamei 
Hesperus,  with  the  host  of  heaven  came ; 

And  lo !  creation  widened  in  man's  view. 

Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay  concealed 
Within  thy  beams,  O  sun  ?  or  who  could  find. 

While  fly,  and  leaj^  and  insect  stood  revealed. 
That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st  us  blind? 

Why  do  we  then  shun  death,  with  anxious  strife  ? 

If  light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  life  ? 


On  LucT,  CouKTESs  OF  Bedford. — BinJon$atu 

This  morning,  timely  rapt  with  holy  fire, 

I  thought  to  form  unto  my  zealous  muse 
What  kind  of  creature  I  could  most  desire 

To  honor,  serve,  and  love ;  as  poets  use. 
I  meant  to  make  her  fair,  and  free,  and  wise. 

Of  greatest  blood,  and  yet  more  good  than  great ; 
I  meant  the  daystar  should  not  brighter  rise. 

Nor  lend  like  influence  &om  his  lucent  seat ; 

I  meant  she  should  be  courteous,  facile,  sweet, 
Hating  that  solemn  vice  of  greatness  — pride ; 

35 
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I  meant  eadi  softest  virtue  there  should  meet. 
Fit  in  that  softer  bosom  to  reside. 

Only  a  learned  and  a  manlj  soul 
I  purposed  her ;  that  should,  with  even  powers, 

The  rock,  the  spindle,  and  the  shears  control 
Of  destiny,  and  spin  her  own  free  hours. 
'  Such  when  I  meant  to  feign,  and  wished  to  see, 

Mj  muse  bade,  Bedford  write,  and  that  was  she. 

Woods  is  Mainx. — JBmen&n. 

In  nnplonghed  Maine  he  sought  the  lumberer^s  gang^ 
Where  £rom  a  hundred  lakes  young  rivers  sprang ; 
He  trode  the  implanted  forest  floor,  whereon 
The  allHseeing  sun  for  ages  hath  not  shone ; 
Where  feeds  the  moose  and  walks  the  surly  bear. 
And  up  the  tall  mast  runs  the  woodpecker. 
He  heard  when  in  the  grove  at  intervals, 
With  sudden  roar,  the  aged  pine  tree  £alls  — 
One  crash,  the  death  hymn  of  the  perfect  tree, 
Declares  the  close  of  its  green  century. 
Low  lies  the  plant  to  whose  creation  went 
Sweet  influence  from  every  element ; 
Whose  living  towers  the  years  conspired  to  build^ 
Whose  giddy,  top  the  mommg  loved  to  gild- 


Mnsio  OF  'NA.Txm'R.—  Ooleridffe. 

Methinks  it  should  have  been  impossible 
Not  to  love  all  things  in  a  world  so  filled ; 
Where  the  breeze  warbles,  and  the  mute,  still  $b 
1b  music  slumbering  on  her  instrument.. 
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aCVUL— TRIAL  OF  WABHEN  HASTINGS. 

MaOAULJiT. 

[Thif  doMriptkm  of  the  trial  of  Warren  HasCinga  li  from  the  rerlaw  of  QMg^  LUb 
tS  Hastinga.  He  waa  goreimat  general  of  India  from  1774  to  1786 ;  and  on  hla  ntam 
to  Baglaad  waa  impeadied  by  the  Hooae  of  Oommona,  and  tried  by  ttie  Honaa  of 
hoxdBf  for  nnmerom  acta  of  ii\Jiiatioe  and  oppreaaioD.  The  trial  began  in  1788  and 
dragged  on  Ita  slow  length  till  1796,  when  he  waa  finally  acquitted.  The  Jndgmeata 
of  men  entitled  to  reapect  are  atill  divided  aa  to  the  amount  of  Uama  to  be  attaolMd  to 
Haatinga.  He  waa  a  man  of  great  abilitiea,  bnt  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ha  waa 
often  nnscmpuloiig  in  his  oondnct,  and  cruel  in  hia  goTermnent.  He  oonatantly  acted 
iqmn  the  dangeroua  decline,  that  a  good  end  juatifiea  the  uae  of  any  meaaa  to  attain 
It.  He  waa  nearly  rained  by  the  ezpaiaea  of  hia  trial,  wUdi  are  aald  to  hava 
amonated  to  nearly  four  hundred  Uiouaand  dollars.] 

Thb  place  was  worthy  of  sudi  a  triaL  It  was  the  great  hall 
of  William  Bofus ;  *  the  hall  which  had  resounded  with  ae- 
cJamations  at  the  inauguration  of  thirty  kings ;  the  hall  which 
had  witpessed  the  just  sentence  of  Bacon,  and  the  just  ahsolu- 
tion  of  Somers ;  the  hall  where  the  eloquence  of  Straflford  had 
for  a  moment  awed  and  melted  a  victorious  party,  inflamed 
with  just  resentment ;  the  hall  where  Charles  had  C0Dfix)nted 
the  high  court  of  justice,  with  the  placid  courage  that  has  half 
redeemed  his  fame.  Neither  military  nor  civil  pomp  was 
wanting.  The  avenues  were  lined  with  grenadiers.  The 
streets  were  kept  clear  by  cavalry.  The  peers,  robed  in  gold 
and  ermine,  were  marshalled  by  the  heralds  under  garter  king- 
at*arms.  The  judges,  in  their  vestments  of  state,  attended  to 
^ve  advice  on  points  of  law.  Near  a  hundred  and  seventy 
lords,  three  fourths  of  the  upper  house,  as  the  upper  house 
then  was,  walked  in  solemn  order  from  their  usual  place  of 
assembling  to  the  tribunal.  The  junior  baron  present  led  the 
way,  George  EHott,  Lord  Heaihfield,  recently  ennobled  for 
his  memorable  defence  of  Gibraltar  against  the  fleets  and 
armies  of  France  and  Spain.  The  long  procession  was  closed 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  earl  marshal  of  the  realm,  by  the 
dignitaries,  and  by  the  brothers  and  the  sons  of  the  king. 


*  Westminster  Hall  was  built  by  William  Eufus,  for  a  bao^uetixig  haU. 
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Last  of  all  came  the  Prince  of  Wales,  oonspicuoos  by  his 
fine  person  and  noble  bearing. 

The  gray  old  walls  were  hung  with  scarlet  The  long 
galleries  were  crowded  bj  an  audience  such  as  has  rarely 
excited  the  fears  or  the  emulation  of  an  orator.  There 
were  gathered  together  from  all  parts  of  a  great,  free, 
enlightened,  and  prosperous  empire,  grace  and  female  love- 
liness, wit  and  learning,  the  representatives  of  every  sci- 
ence  and  of  every  art  There  were  seated  round  the 
queen  the  fair-haired  young  daughters  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick.  There  the  ambassadors  of  great  kings  and  com- 
monwealths gazed  with  admiration  on  a  spectacle  which  no 
other  country  in  the  world  could  present  There  Siddons,  in 
the  prime  of  her  majestic  beauty,  looked  with  emotion  on  a 
scene  surpassing  all  the  imitations  of  the  stage.  There  the 
historian  of  the  Roman  empire  *  thought  of  the  days  when 
Cicero  pleaded  the  cause  of  Sicily  against  Verres,  and  when, 
before  a  senate  that  still  retained  some  show  of  freedom,  Tacitus 
thundered  against  the  oppressor  of  Africa.  There  were  seen, 
side  by  side,  the  greatest  scholar  and  the  greatest  painter  of 
the  age.  The  spectacle  had  allured  Reynolds  from  that  easel 
which  has  preserved  to  us  the  thoughtful  foreheads  of  so  many 
writers  and  statesmen,  and  the  sweet  smOes  of  so  many  noble 
matrons.  It  had  induced  Parrf  to  suspend  his  labors  in  that 
dark  and  profound  mine  from  which  he  had  extracted  a  vast 
treasure  of  erudition,  a  treasure  too  often  buried  in  the  earth, 
too  often  paraded  with  injudicious  and  inelegant  ostentatxHi, 
but  still  precious,  massive,  and  splendid.  There  appeared  the 
voluptuous  charms  of  her  {  to  whom  the  heir  of  the  throne 
had  in  secret  plighted  his  faith.     There,  too,  was  she,§  the 

•  Gibbon. 

t  Samuel  Panr»  a  dergyxnan  and  man  of  learning,  but  hardly  the  **  great- 
est scholar  of  the  age." 

t  Mrs.  Fitsherbert,  whom  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  supposed  to  hare 
secretly  married. 

$  The  first  wife  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  a  woman  remarkable  for 
Scanty  and  musical  genius,  whom  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  painted  M  8t 

ilia. 
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beautiful  mother  of  a  beantiAil  race,  the  St.  Cecilia,  irhoaa 
delicate  features,  lighted  up  bj  love  and  music,  art  has  refr* 
cued  from  the  common  decaj.  There  were  the  members  of 
that  brilliant  society  which  quoted,  ciiticised,  and  exchanged 
repartees,  under  the  rich  peacock  hangings  of  Mrs.  Montague. 
And  there  the  ladies,  whose  Ups,  more  persuasive  than  those 
of  Fox  himself,  had  carried  the  Westminster  election  against 
palace  and  treasury,  shone  round  Greorgiana,  Duchess  of  Dev- 
onshire. 

The  seijeants  made  proclamation.  Hastings  advanced  to 
the  bar,  and  bent  his  knee.  The  culprit  was  indeed  not  un- 
vrorthy  of  that  great  presence.  He  had  ruled  an  extensive 
and  populous  country,  had  made  laws  and  treaties,  had  sent 
forth  armies,  had  set  up  and  pulled  down  princes.  And  in  his 
high  place  he  had  so  borne  himself,  that  all  had  feared  hfan, 
that  most  had  loved  him,  and  that  hatred  itself  could  deny  him 
no  title  to  glory,  except  virtue.  He  looked  like  a  great  man, 
and  not  like  a  bad  man.  A  person  small  and  emaciated,  yet 
deriving  dignity  from  a  carriage  which,  while  it  indicated  def- 
erence to  the  court,  indicated  also  habitual  self-possession  and 
self-respect,  a  high  and  intellectual  forehead,  a  brow  pensive, 
but  not  gloomy,  a  mouth  of  inflexible  decision,  a  face  pale  and 
worn,  but  serene, — such  was  the  aspect  with  which  the  great 
proconsul  presented  himself  to  his  judges. 

His  counsel  accompanied  him ;  men  all  of  whom  were  after- 
wards raised  by  their  talents  and  learning  to  the  highest  posts 
in  their  profession — the  bold  and  strong-minded  Law,  afler- 
wards  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench ;  the  more  humane 
and  eloquent  Dallas,  afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas ;  and  Plomer,  who,  nearly  twenty  years  later,  success- 
fiilly  conducted  in  the  same  high  court  the  defence  of  Lord 
Melville,  and  subsequently  became  vice-chancellor  and  master 
of  the  rolls. 

But  neither  the  culprit  nor  his  advocates  attracted  so  much 
notice  as  his  accusers.  Li  the  midst  of  the  blaze  of  red  dra- 
pery, a  space  had  been  fitted  up  with  green  benches  and  tables 

85* 
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for  the  Commons.  The  managers,  with  Burke  at  their  head!, 
appeared  in  full  dress.  The  collectors  of  gossip  did  not  fail 
to  remark  that  even  Fox,  generallj  so  regardless  of  his  ap- 
pearance, had  paid  to  the  illustrious  tribunal  the  compliment 
of  wearing  a  hag  and  sword.  Filt  had  revised  to  be  one  of 
the  conductors  of  the  impeachment;  and  his  commanding, 
copious,  and  sonorous  eloquence  wa&  wanting  to  that  great 
muster  of  various  talents.  Age  and  blindness  had  nnfitteKl 
Lord  North  for  the  duties  of  a  public  prosecutor ;  and  his 
friends  were  left  without  his  excellent  siense,  his  tact>  and  his 
urbanity.  But  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  these  two  distin- 
guished members  of  the  lower  house,  the  box  in  which  the 
managers  stood  contained  an  array  of  ^teakers  such  as  per- 
haps had  not  appeared  tc^ther  since  the  great  age  of  Athe- 
nian eloquence.  There  were  Fox  and  Sheridan,  the  English 
Demosthenes  and  the  English  H  jperides«*  There  was  Burke, 
ignorant,  indeed,  or  negligent  of  the  art  of  adapting  his  rea- 
sonings and  his  style  to  the  capacity  and  taste  of  his  hearers, 
but  in  amplitude  of  comprehension  and  richness  of  imagina- 
ti<»L  superior  to  every  other  orator,  andent  or  modem.  There, 
with  eyes  reverently  fixed  on  Burke,  appeared  the  finest 
gentleman  of  the  age,  his  form  developed  by  every  manly 
exercise,  his  &ce  beaming  with  intelligence  and  spirit — the 
ingenious,  the  chivalrous,  the  high-«ottled  Windham.  Noi^ 
thotigh  surrounded  by  sueh  men,  did  the  youngest  manager 
pass  unnoticed.  At  an  age  when  most  of  those  who  distin*' 
guish  themselves  in  life  are  still  contending  for  prizes  and  fel«> 
lowships  at  college,  he  had  won  for  himself  a  conspicuous 
place  in  parliament  No  advantage  of  fortune  or  connection 
was  wanting  that  could  setoff  to  the  height  his  splendid  tal- 
ents and  his  unblemished  honor.  At  twenty-three,  he  had 
been  thought  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  veteran  statesmen 


^  Hyperldes  was  an  Athenian  orator  and  statesman,  contemporarj  with 
Demosthenes,  whose  genius  and  private  life  are  supposed  to  hare  some 
lUaace  to  tiiose  of  Sheridan. 
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wlio  appeared  as  tlie  delegates  of  the  British  Coauneiui  at  the 
bar  of  the  British  nobility.  All  who  stood  at  that  bar,  saTio 
him  alone,  are  gone  —  culprit,  advocates,  accusers.  To  the 
generation  which  is  now  in  the  vigor  of  life,  he  is  the  sole 
representative  of  a  great  age,  which  has  passed  awaj.  Bat 
those  who,  within  the  last  ten  years,  have  listened  with  de- 
light till  the  morning  sun  shone  on  the  tapestries  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  the  lofty  and  animated  eloquence  of  Charles,  £arl 
Grey,  are  able  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  powers  of  a  nioe 
(Of  men  among  whom  he  was  not  the  foremost.* 

The  charges  and  the  answers  of  Hastings  were  first  read. 
the  ceremony  occupied  two  whole  days,  and  waa  rendered 
less  tedious  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  by  the  silvw 
voice  and  just  emphasis  of  Cowper,  the  derk  of  the  ooart^  a 
near  relation  to  the  amiable  poet. 

On  the  third  day,  Burke  rose.  Four  sittings  were  occupied 
by  his  opening  speech,  which  was  intended  to  be  a  general 
introduction  to  all  the  charges.  With  an  exuberance  of 
thought  and  a  splendor  of  diction  which  more  than  satisfied 
the  highly-raised  expectation  of  the  audience,  he  described  the 
character  and  institutions  of  the  natives  of  India,  recounted 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  Asiatic  empire  of  Britain  had 
originated,  and  set  forth  the  constitution  of  the  company,  and 
of  the  English  presidencies.  Having  thus  attempted  to  com- 
municate to  his  hearers  an  idea  of  eastern  sociely  as  vivid  as 
that  which  existed  in  his  own  mind,  he  proceeded  to  arraign 
the  administration  of  Hastings,  as  systematically  conducted  in 
defiance  of  morality  and  public  law.  The  enei^  and  pathos 
of  the  great  orator  extorted  expressions  of  unwonted  admira- 
tion from  the  stem  and  hostile  chancellor,!  and,  for  a  moment^ 
seemed  to  pierce  the  resolute  heart  of  the  defendant  The  ladies 
ia  the  galleries,  unaccustomed  to  such  displays  of  eloquence. 


*  Charles,  Bail  Grey,  an  eminent  English  stateeman,  was  Hving  nhMi 
fhis  article  was  written,  but  has  since  died. 
t  Lord  Thnrlow,  a  stem,  rough  man,  and  friendly  to  Haatinga. 
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excited  bj  the  solemnifj  of  the  occasion,  and  perhaps  not  uii< 
willing  to  display  their  taste  and  sensibility,  were  in  a  state  ci 
uncontrollable  emotion.  Handkerchiefs  were  pulled  out;  srnel* 
ling  bottles  were  handed  round ;  hysterical  cries  and  sobs  were 
heard ;  and  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  carried  out  in  a  fit.  At  length 
the  orator  concluded.  Raising  his  voice,  till  the  old  arches  of 
Irish  oak  resounded,  ^  Therefore,"  said  he,  ^  hath  it  with  all 
confidence  been  ordered  by  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain, 
that  I  impeach  Warren  Hastings  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors. I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons'  House 
of  parliament,  whose  trust  he  has  betrayed.  I  impeach  him 
in  the  name  of  the  English  nation,  whose  ancient  honors  he 
has  suUied.  I  unpeaeh  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
India,  whose  rights  he  has  trodden  under  foot,  and  whose 
country  he  has  turned  into  a  desert  Lastly,  in  the  name  of 
human  nature  itself,  in  the  name  of  both  sexes,  in  the  name 
of  every  age,  in  the  name  of  every  rank,  I  impeach  the  com- 
mon enemy  and  oppressor  of  alL'' 


CXIX— THE  LORD  OF  BURLEIGH. 

Tnmsozf. 

[AmiD  TnrKTBON,  a  mndi-admired  liying  poet  of  Ibgland,  was  bom  abdut  the  year 
1810.  Ho  luui  pnldisbed  two  yolumes  of  miaoellaneoiu  poetry ;  also  The  Princesa,  a 
narratlTe,  in  blank  Terse ;  a  Tolume  called  In  MonOTiam,  containing  a  saooeanon  of 
poema  called  forth  by  the  death  of  a  dear  friend:  and  Mand,  in  which  an  unhappy 
kyre  itony  if  told  in  a  broken  and  fragmentaiy  way. 

He  is  a  man  of  rare  and  fine  genius,  whose  poe^  is  addressed  to  refined,  cnltiTated, 
and  intellectual  minds.  The  music  of  his  verse  is  exquisite,  and  he  has  a  rich  and 
deUcate  taste  in  the  use  of  language.  He  is  a  poet  of  poets;  and,  in  general,  is  only 
ftilly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  something  of  the  poetical  fkieulty  tiiemsdves.  Ha 
Is  also  more  valued  by  women  than  by  men,  and  by  young  men  than  by  old.  He  ia 
evidently  a  man  of  the  finest  and  most  sensitive  organisation,  and  his  poetry  is  of  tli« 
most  intense  and  ethereal  cast ;  such  as  fidries  might  write,  if  they  wrote  at  all.  He 
has  an  uncommon  power  of  presenting  pictures  to  the  eye,  and  often  in  a  very  few 
words.  His  pages  are  crowded  with  suttjects  for  the  artist  A  portion  of  what  he  hai 
written  is  rather  remote  from  the  beaten  track  of  human  sympathies  and  feelings;  but. 
tliat  he  has  the  power  of  writing  popular  poetry  is  shown  by  his  weU^uiown  Mt^ 
Qaeen. 
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Bh  Toliima  called  In  Memoriam  it  a  twj  remarkaUe  book.  It  li  a  ooOoeCloii  d 
me  hnndred  and  twenty-nine  short  poems,  written  in  a  peenliar  and  unUorm  mtltn, 
which  were  called  Ibrth  by  the  early  deaUi  of  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  the  eldest  aon  at 
the  historian,  the  Intimate  ftlend  of  Tennyson,  and  a  young  man  of  rare  exoellenee  of 
mind  and  character.  Such  a  book  wiU  not  be  welcome  to  all  minds^  nor  to  any  mind  at 
all  periods  and  in  all  moods ;  bnt  it  contains  some  of  the  most  exquisite  poetry  which  has 
been  written  in  onr  times,  and  some  of  the  deepeet  and  sweetest  efftaaioiis  d  trmllnf  to 
be  ibnnd  any  where. 

The  incident  on  which  the  Ibllowing  ballad  Is  Ibonded  is  said  to  hmf  acttaUy 
cecnrred  in  the  history  of  a  noUe  English  ikmily.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  pieashig,  bat 
not  one  of  the  most  striking  and  characteristic  of  his  poems.  To  oomprehaad  his 
fwenllar  genins,  one  should  read  The  Lotus  Eaters,  Ulysses,  Loekslay  Hall,  and  Ike 
TwoTeioes.] 

In  her  ear  he  whispers  gayly, 

^  If  my  heart  by  signs  can  telly 
Maiden,  I  have  watched  thee  daily. 

And  I  think  thou  lov'st  me  weU.** 
She  replies,  in  accents  fainter, 

^^  There  is  none  I  love  like  thee.** 
He  is  but  a  landscape  painter, 

And  a  village  maiden  she. 
He  to  lips,  that  fondly  falter, 

Presses  his^  without  reproof; 
Leads  her  to  the  village  altar. 

And  they  leave  her  father's  roo£ 
<<  I  can  make  no  marriage  present ; 

Little  can  I  give  my  wife; 
Love  will  make  our  cottage  pleasant, 

And  I  love  thee  more  than  life.** 
They,  by  parks  and  lodges  going. 

See  the  lordly  castles  stand ; 
Summer  woods,  about  them  blowing, 

Made  a  murmur  in  the  land. 
From  deep  thought  himself  he  rousesp 

Says  to  her  that  loves  him  well, 
^  Let  us  see  these  handsome  houses, 

Where  the  wealthy  nobles  dwelL* 
So  die  goes,  by  him  attended. 

Hears  him  lovingly  converse. 
Sees. whatever  fair  and  splendid 

Lay  betwixt  his  home  and  hers ; 
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Paries  with  oak  and  chestnnt  shady. 

Parks  and  ordered  gardens  great ; 
Ancient  homes  of  lord  atkd  lady, 

Built  for  pleasure  and  for  state. 
AU  he  shows  her  makes  him  deaier ; 

Evermore  she  seems  to  gaze 
On  that  cottage,  growing  nearer. 

Where  they  twain  will  spend  their  daji. 
O,  but  she  will  love  him  truly ; 

He  shall  have  a  cheerM  home ; 
She  will  order  all  things  duly, 

When  beneath  his  roof  they  come. 
Thus  her  heart  rejoices  greatly, 

Till  a  gateway  she  discerns, 
With  armorial  bearings  stately, 

And  beneath  the  gate  she  turns,  <— 
Sees  a  mansion  more  majestic 

Than  all  those  she  saw  before; 
Many  a  gallant,  gay  domestic 

Bows  before  him  at  the  door. 
And  they  speak  in  gentle  murmur, 

When  they  answer  to  his  call, 
While  he  treads  with  footstep  firmer, 

Leading  on  from  hall  to  hall. 
And,  while  now  she  wonders  blindly, 

Nor  the  meaning  can  divine. 
Proudly  turns  he  round,  and  kindly, 

^  All  of  this  is  mine  and  thine." 
Here  he  lives  in  state  and  bounty, 

Lord  of  Burleigh,  fidr  and  free; 
Not  a  lord  in  all  the  county 

lis  so  great  a  lord  as  he. 
All  at  once  the  color  flushes 

Her  sweet  fiice,  from  brow  to  diin: 
Ab  it  were  with  shame  she  blaahai^ 

And  her  spirit  changed  within. 
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Then  lier  oountenance  all  over 

Pale  again  as  death  did  prove ; 
Bat  he  clasped  her  like  a  lover, 

And  he  cheered  her  soul  with  love. 
So  she  strove  against  her  weakness, 

Thoogh  at  times  her  spirit  sank ; 
Shaped  her  heart,  with  woman's  meekneaty 

To  all  duties  of  her  rank : 
And  a  gentle  consort  made  he, 

And  her  gentle  mind  was  socli, 
That  she  grew  a  noble  lady, 

And  the  people  loved  her  much. 
But  a  trouble  weighed  upon  her, 

And  perplexed  her  night  and  moniv 
With  the  burden  of  an  honor 

Unto  which  she  was  not  bom. 
Faint  she  grew,  and  ever  fainter. 

As  she  murmured,  ^  O,  that  he 
Were  onoe  more  that  landscape  painter, 

WTiich  did  win  my  heart  from  me  I  * 
So  she  drooped,  and  drooped  before  him, 

Fading  slowly  from  his  side ; 
Three  fair  children  first  she  bore  him, 

Then  before  her  time  she  died. 
Weeping,  weeping  late  and  early, 

Walking  up  and  pacing  down, 
Deeply  mourned  the  Lord  of  Burlei^ 

Burleigh  House,  by  Stamford  town. 
And  he  came  to  look  upon  her. 

And  he  looked  at  her  and  said, 
^  Bring  the  dress,  and  put  it  on  kQir, 

That  she  wore  when  she  was  wed." 
Then  her  people,  soMy  treading. 

Bore  to  earth  her  body,  dressed 
In  the  dress  that  she  was  wed  in, 

That  her  spirit  mjjght  have  rest. 
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CfXX.— DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  DON  QUIXOTE  AND 

SANCHO  PANZA. 

Oebtaktb. 

(MtoraL  SI  GnTAiim  Baaitsdba  wm  bom  in  a  BmaU  town  near  Madrid,  in  Bpaioa 
In  Oetobar,  1547,  and  died  in  April,  1623.  His  life  was  one  ot  poverty  and  Rifforing; 
Ha  lost  Uie  nae  of  Us  left  hand  in  tlie  great  naval  battle  of  Lepanto^  fong^t  against 
fbe  Tmrks  in  1671,  and  was  ibr  ftve  yean  a  slaTO  in  Algien.  He  wrote  many  worki; 
but  that  bj  whidi  he  is  beat  known  is  his  immortal  romance  of  Don  Quixote,*  abnoet 
fbe  (Moly  Ixxdc  of  Spanish  origin  which  is  nnlTenally  read  and  admired,  and  to  which 
allnaiona  may  be  fireely  mada^  in  any  Uterature^  with  the  pedect  aaaoranee  of  theic 
being  eomprehended. 

Am  la  well  known,  the  principal  character,  Don  Qnizote,  is  a  Spanish  gentleman, 
whoae  bead  baa  bem  turned  by  reading  romanoea  of  dilTalry,  and  who,  nnder  the 
impoiw  of  Uiia  delmdon,  aalliea  forth  upon  a  tour  of  knight  errantry.  The  humor  of 
the  work  — -  beaidea  the  ridiculous  adrenturea  into  whidti  the  knight  ia  led — reata  up(m 
the  ocmtraat  between  the  hero  and  hia  aqnire,  Sancho  Fanaa,  a  aimple  and  jnoeaie 
peasant,  who  cannot  convrehend  hia  master'a  Tagariee,  and  who  baa  himself  a  yein  of 
shrewd  mother  wit  and  nattre  humor  running  through  his  mind.  Besides  its  infinite 
wit,  Don  Quixote  is  ftdl  of  good  aenae  and  practical  wisdom,  and  abounds  with  paasagea 
of  beautiful  deacrtption,  rich  poetiy,  and  high  eloquence^  and  ia  written  in  a  style 
of  matchleaa  excellence.  Gerrai^tes  shows  an  admirable  judgment  in  this  nepecti 
though  Don  Quixote  is  constantly  fidling  into  the  moat  ludicrous  midMipa, — though  he 
Is  beaten,  bellied,  and  mocked  at, — yet  Bu<di  ia  his  nobleness  of  nature^  so  lofly  are 
hii  sentiments,  so  high  is  his  courage,  and  so  pure  his  disintereatedneas,  that  we  nerer 
loae  our  respect  for  him.  Though  often  made  ridiculous,  he  nerer  becomes  con- 
temptible. 

Don  Quixote  has  been  often  translated  into  Bngliah,  but  nerer  so  well  as  it  deseryes. 
The  following  Tendon,  which  haa  ncTer  befoie  appeared  in  print,  is  by  llr.  Ticknor, 
tiie  author  of  the  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  fhnn  which  an  extract  is  found  on 
the  two  hundred  and  ninety-third  page.  Don  Quixote  has  always  promised  Sancho 
Panza  that  if  he  served  him  IhithAilly  he  should  be  rewarded  with  the  government 
of  an  island,  as  was  often  the  case  with  the  aquirea  of  knighta  errant  in  the  romances 
of  dhivalry.  They  ikll  in  with  a  powerful  Spanish  nobleman,  who,  to  carry  on  the 
Joke,  aetually  does  intrust  Sancho  with  the  government  of  a  town,  making  him  be- 
Ueve  that  it  is  an  island.  This  dialogue  is  the  conclusion  of  a  conversation  in  whidi 
Don  Quixote  has  been  endeavoring  to  instruct  his  squire  in  the  principles  on  which 
his  trust  should  be  administered.] 

'^  Sib,"  answered  Sancho,  ^  I  see,  indeed,  that  all  the  things 
you  have  told  me  are  good,  pious,  and  profitable ;  but  of  what 
use  will  thej  all  be  if  I  don't  remember  one  of  them  ?  Very 
likely  all  that  you  said  about  not  letting  my  nails  grow  too 
long,  and  marrying  again  if  I  get  a  chance,  I  shall  not  forget; 
but  for  all  the  rest  of  that  stew,  and  gallimau&y,  and  medley,  I 
shan't  remember  any  more  about  it  than  about  last  jeax^B 
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clouds.  So  you  must  give  it  to  me  written  down ;  £or  sup- 
posing I  can't  read  or  write,!  can  give  it  to  mj  confessor,  and 
he  may  pack  it  into  me,  and  remind  me  of  it  whenever  I 
need  it" 

'^  Ah,  sinner  that  I  am,''  answered  Don  Quixote,  ^what  a 
sorry  look  it  has  in  governors,  not  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write  I  For  you  must  know,  Sancho,  that  for  a  man  not  to 
know  how  to  read,  or  to  be  left-handed,  argues  one  of  two 
things ;  either  that  he  was  bom  of  very  low  and  vulgar  par- 
ents, or  else  that  he  himself  was  so  ill  conditioned  and  per- 
verse that  he  could  neither  be  taught  good  manners  nor  good 
learning.  This  indeed  is  a  great  deficiency  in  you,  and  I 
wish  you  could  at  least  learn  to  sign  your  name." 

'^  But  I  do  know  how  to  sign  my  name ;  for  when  I  was 
head  of  a  brotherhood  in  my  village,  I  learned  to  make  letters, 
Buch  as  they  put  on  bundles,  and  this  they  said  was  my  name ; 
and  besides,  I  will  pretend  that  my  right  hand  is  lame,  and 
make  somebody  else  sign  for  me,  for  there  is  a  remedy  for 
every  thing  but  death ;  and  now  I  have  the  rule  and  the  rod 
in  my  own  hands,  I  will  do  as  I  like,  for  he  whose  father  is  a 
judge  needn't  be  afiraid  of  a  trial ;  and  since  I  am  governor,  — 
which  is  more  than  being  a  judge,  —  let  them  look  to  it  They 
may  fight  and  backbite,  but  if  they  come  for  wool,  they  shall 
go  back  shorn.  When  Heaven  means  well  with  a  man,  all 
the  house  knows  it,  and  a  rich  man's  follies  go  for  wisdom  in 
this  world ;  and  as  I  am  rich,  being  a  governor,  and  generous 
too,  as  I  mean  to  be,  nobody  will  see  any  faults  in  me.  Cover 
yourself  with  honey,  and  you  will  have  plenty  of  files.  A 
man  is  worth  just  as  much  as  he  has  got,  my  grandmother  used 
to  say,  and  you'U  never  be  avenged  of  a  man  of  substance." 

"  Confound  you  and  your  proverbs  I "  said  Don  Quixote, 
interrupting  him.  '^  Here  you  have  been  stringing  them  to- 
gether for  an  hour,  and  putting  me  to  the  torture  with  every 
one  of  them.  These  proverbs,  I  assure  you,  will  some  day 
bring  yon  to  the  gallows.    Your  subjects  will  depose  you,  or 

36 
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at  least  rebel ;  and  tell  me,  blockhead,  where  do  70a  find  such 
proverbs,  or  how  in  your  stupidity  you  apply  them ;  for  I 
work  as  if  I  were  digging  to  find  only  one,  and  apply  it 
properly.** 

**  Why,  'fore  Heaven,  master  mine,"  quoth  Sancho,  *^your 
worship  is  ofiended  with  a  very  small  matter  this  time.  No- 
body can  be  the  worse  for  my  using  my  own  estate,  and  I 
have  no  other,  nor  any  goods  either,  except  proverbs,  and 
more  proverbs.  Why,  now  this  minute  four  have  popped  up 
to  my  lips,  as  pat  to  the  purpose  as  pears  to  a  pannier.  But 
they  shan't  come  out,  not  they ;  Pll  be  silent,  and  be  called 
Gravity." 

"  No  you  won't,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  **  you  can't 
hold  your  tongue  —  you're  always  talking  amiss  and  getting 
into  scrapes.  However,  I  should  just  like  to  know  what  these 
four  mighty  pat  proverbs  are,  that  you  have  thought  of;  for  I 
have  a  good  memory  myself,  and  cannot  remember  a  ningle 
one." 

"  Why,  what  better  could  there  be  ?  "  said  Sancho  —  "  Never 
trust  your  thumb  between  another  man's  grinders ;  and  when 
a  man  says,  *  Gret  out  of  my  house ;  what* s  my  wife  to  you  ?  * 
there  is  no  answering  that  man ;  and  whether  the  jug  hits  the 
stone,  or  the  stone  the  jug,  it's  a  bad  thing  for  the  jug.  Now, 
all  these  fit  like  a  glove.  For  no  one  should  take  it  upon 
himself  to  be  free  with  his  governor,  or  with  any  body  above 
him,  for  if  he  does  he'U  suffer  for  it ;  as  he  will  who  puts  his 
finger  between  two  grinders,  and  even  if  they  ain't  grinders, 
if  they  are  double  teeth,  it's  all  the  same.  Then,  again,  there 
is  no  use  in  answering  the  governor,  whatever  he  may  say, 
any  more  than  a  man  who  says, '  Get  out  of  my  house ;  what's 
my  wife  to  you  ? '  And  then  as  to  the  stone  hitting  the  jug, 
a  blind  man  can  see  through  that.  And  so  I  say,  he  that 
spies  a  mote  in  his  neighbor's  eye  had  better  look  to  the  beam 
in  his  own,  so  that  nobody  may  say,  the  dead  body  was 
firightened  at  the  man  without  a  head.    Then,  too^  your  wor 
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dup  won't  deny  that  the  fool  knows  more  in  his  own  hooM 
than  a  wise  man  does  in  a  stranger's." 

^  Yes  I  will,  Sancho,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  ^  for  a  fool 
knows  nothing  in  his  own  house,  nor  in  any  body's  else*  No 
safe  building  of  knowledge  can  rest  on  the  foundations  of 
folly.  But  let  us  say  no  more  about  the  matter,  Sancho ;  for, 
after  all,  if  you  govem  badly,  the  fault  will  be  yours,  but  the 
disgrace  will  be  mine.  However,  I  console  myself  with  the 
thought  that  I  have  truly  done  my  duty  by  you,  and  coun- 
selled you  to  the  best  of  my  judgment ;  and  so  I  acquit  myself 
of  my  obligation  and  promise.  Grod  guide  you,  Sancho,  and 
govern  you  in  your  government^  and  reUeve  me  from  the 
scruple  of  conscience  that  sticks  to  me,  that  you  will  turn  your 
whole  island  upside  down  —  a  thing  which  I  could  prevent  by 
explaining  to  the  duke  what  you  are,  and  telling  him  plainly 
that  this  little,  round,  fat  body  of  yours  is  nothing  but  a  sack 
fuU  of  proverbs  and  mischief!" 

"  Nay,  sir,"  quoth  Sancho,  **  if  your  worship  does  not  think 
zne  the  man  for  this  government,  I  give  it  up  at  once ;  for  Fm 
sure  the  paring  of  one  of  my  soul's  nails  is  dearer  to  me  than 
my  whole  body.  I  hope  I  can  live  plain,  dry  Sancho,  on 
bread  and  onions,  as  well  as  Grovemor  Sancho  on  partridges 
and  capons ;  for  when  we  are  asleep  we  are  all  alike,  high 
and  low,  poor  and  rich.  Then,  if  your  worship  will  only 
recollect,  you  will  remember  that  it  was  all  your  worship 
^hat  put  me  upon  this  notion  of  a  government,  for  I  know  no 
more  about  governing  islands  than  a  buzzard.  And  if  it  is 
really  likely  that  the  evil  one  will  get  me  if  I  am  a  governor, 
why,  there,  is  an  end  of  the  matter ;  for  Fd  much  rather  be 
plain  Sancho,  and  go  to  heaven,  than  be  governor,  and  go  to 
tlie  other  place." 

^  Thank  Heaven,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  ^  your  last 
words  show,  in  my  opinion,  that  you  deserve  to  be  governor 
of  a  thousand  islands.  You  have  a  good  heart,  without  which 
all  the  knowledge  in  the  world  is  nothing  worth.    Ciommend 
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Tonrself  to  God,  hold  fast  jour  integrity,  strive  always  —  I 
mean  with  intent  and  firm  efibrt  —  to  do  the  hest  joa  can, 
whatever  happens ;  for  Heaven  always  favors  good  purposes. 
And  now  let  us  to  dinner,  for  their  graces  must  be  waiting 
for  us.** 


CXXL— THE  SEA  SHORE. 


[OaoBfCn  GkAsn  wis  bom  at  Aldboroogh,  in  the  eonnty  of  Snflblk,  TCnglaiMf, 
bar  84|  1764,  and  died  Febnuury  8, 1882.  He  wasadergynuuiof  theehnrdiof  England. 
In  mrij  manhood  he  was  rescoed  fhxm  porerty  and  decpair,  and  hit  fotnie  fortanea 
•aenred,  bj  the  genenma  Undneaa  of  Sdmund  Burke.  Hia  poetical  worka,  eoturiattog 
of  talM  and  aketchee,  in  the  heroic  etania,  were  pnbUahed  after  hla  death,  in  eight 
■mall  Tolnmea;  the  first  containing  a  well-written  memoir  by  one  of  his  sons. 

Grabbe  was  a  writer  of  traly  original  genius.  His  poetry  is  remarkable  for  wimpHdty, 
energy,  pathos,  and  stem  truth.  He  describes  men  and  manners  as  they  are,  and  doea 
not  paint  them  in  hues  borrowed  from  the  Imagination.  Tlie  sufferings,  the  tempte- 
tk>tt%  and  the  Tlrtues  of  the  poor  have  firand  in  him  a  fidthfiil  chronicler.  His  frtetassa 
are  sonietimea  a  little  repulsiTe  from  their  sharp  and  seTere  truth;  since  the  Tory  fom 
of  Terse  seems  to  require  something  of  idealising  light  His  poetry  is  less  popular  with 
flie  young  than  with  thoae  who  haTO  liTed  long  enough  to  appredato  its  fidelity  to 
nature  and  its  sad  sincerity. 

This  description  of  the  ocean  is  from  The  Borough,  a  poem  delineating  the  scenes  and 
dbaracters  of  a  seaport  town  in  England.  As  a  literary  exercise,  it  may  be  compared 
with  Byron's  weU^nown  and  magnificent  stansas,  inspired  by  the  same  sal^t,  at  tha 
dose  of  Cbilde  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  two  poetical  pictures  of 
the  same  ol^Ject  to  be  more  unlike.  Byron's  is  of  *'  imagination  all  compact**  His  Unea 
are  a  series  of  grand  generalisations,  and  transcripts  of  the  emotions  whidi  the  sii^ 
of  the  ocean  awakens  in  minds  of  poetical  sensibility.  Grabbe's  Terses  are  a  minutely 
aconrate  daguerreotype  of  the  actual  scene,  in  which  OTery  thing  is  reproduced  wltli 
pefCsot  flydelity ;  bat  the  poet  himself  seems  to  stand  aside,  and  merdy  acts  tha  part«f 
•na  who  explains  the  suooesdye  scenes  of  a  panorama.] 

TuKN  to  the  watery  world  I  —  but  who  to  thee 
(A  wonder  yet  unviewed)  shall  paint  the  sea  ? 
Various  and  vast,  sublime  in  all  its  forms, 
When  lulled  by  zephyrs,  or  when  roused  by  storms, 
Its  colors  changing,  when  from  clouds  and  sun 
Shades  after  shades  upon  the  surface  run ; 
Lnbrowned  and  horrid  now,  and  now  serene 
In  limpid  blue  and  evanescent  green : 
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And  oft  the  foggy  banks  on  ocean  lie, 

lift  the  £ur  sail,*  and  cheat  th'  experienced  eye. 

Be  it  the  summer  noon ;  a  sandy  space 

The  ebbing  tide  has  left  upon  its  place ; 

Then,  just  the  hot  and  stony  beach  abore, 

Light,  twinkling  streams  in  bright  conftision  move  | 

(For,  heated  thus,  the  warmer  air  ascends, 

And  with  the  cooler  in  its  fall  contends ; ) 

Then  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean  keeps 

An  equal  motion;  swelling  as  it  sleeps, 

Then  slowly  sinking ;  curling  to  the  strand. 

Faint,  lazy  waves  o'ercreep  the  ridgy  sand. 

Or  tap  the  tarry  boat  with  gentle  blow, 

And  back  return  in  silence,  smooth  and  slow. 

Ships  in  the  cahn  seem  anchored ;  for  they  glide 

On  the  still  sea,  urged  solely  by  the  tide. 

Yet  sometimes  comes  a  ruffling  cloud,  to  make 

The  quiet  surface  of  the  ocean  shake ; 

As  an  awakened  giant  with  a  frown 

Might  show  his  wrath,  and  then  to  sleep  sink  down. 

View  now  the  winter  storm !  above,  one  cloud. 
Black  and  unbroken,  all  the  skies  o'ershroud : 
Th'  unwieldy  porpoise  through  the  day  before 
Had  rolled  in  view  of  boding  men  on  shore. 
And  sometimes  hid  and  sometimes  showed  lus  form. 
Dark  as  the  doud,  and  furious  as  the  storm. 

All  where  the  eye  delights,  yet  dreads  to  roam, 
The  breaking  billows  cast  the  flying  foam 
Upon  the  billows  rising  —  all  the  deep 
Is  restless  change ;  the  waves  so  swelled  and  steep, 

*  The  effect  of  a  bank  of  fog  is  to  giye  to  ships  an  apparent  height 
th^n  the  reaL 

86* 
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Breaking  and  sinking,  and  the  sunken  swells. 
Nor  one,  one  moment,  in  its  station  dwells ; 
Bat  nearer  land,  you  may  the  billows  trace, 
As  if  contending  in  their  watery  chase  ; 
May  watch  the  mightiest  till  the  shoal  they  reach. 
Then  break  and  hurry  to  their  utmost  stretch ; 
Curled  as  they  come,  they  strike  with  furious  forces 
And  then,  reflowing,  take  their  grating  course. 
Baking  the  rounded  flints,  which  ages  past 
BoUed  by  their  rage,  and  shall  to  ages  last. 

Far  off  the  petrel,  in  the  troubled  way, 
Swims  with  her  brood,  or  flutters  in  the  spray ; 
She  rises  often,  often  drops  again, 
And  sports  at  ease  on  the  tempestuous  main. 

High  o'er  the  restless  deep,  above  the  reach 

Of  gunner's  hope,  vast  flights  of  wild  ducks  stretch; 

Far  as  the  eye  can  glance  on  either  side, 

In  a  broad  space  and  level  line  they  glide ; 

All  in  their  wedge-like  flgures  &om  the  north. 

Day  after  day,  flight  after  flight' go  forth. 

Inshore  their  passage  tribes  of  sea-gulls  urge, 

And  drop  for  prey  within  the  sweeping  surge ; 

Oft  in  the  rough  opposing  blast  they  fly 

Far  back,  then  turn,  and  all  their  force  apply. 

While  to  the  storm  they  ^ve  their  weak,  complaining  ay. 

Or  dap  the  sleek,  white  pinion  to  the  breast, 

And  in  the  restless  ocean  dip  for  rest. 
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CXXIL— BURNING  OF  MOSCOW. 


[Sot  ABcmBALB  Au8(nr,  ■(«  of  Um  wdl-known  anthor  of  tho  Xmy  un  TmU^ 
lK)nihi8ooUandinlifl2»«adadBittadtotlM  Sootch  faw  in  1814.  Htosrjiitworkli 
The  History  of  Europe  from  the  Oommenoemeiit  of  the  Frendi  Reroliitkm  to  the  rerto 
ntion  of  the  JBottrboiu,  the  flnt  Tolvme  of  which  appeared  in  18S8.  It  la  a  iralimiinoaa 
and  elahomte  prodnetlini,  abowiag  ▼eiy  finithfoi  ezaminatlon  of  origtnal  aovieea  of 
InfomuUion;  bat  its  Taloe  aa  an  anthority  ii  impaired  hj  the  etrong  partiian  <M»»»gf 
of  the  writer,  who  is  a  sealons  friond  of  monarrihical  instttotiaBs,  and  looks  with  little 
fh^orupon  damocr»p7.  He  writes  Uke  a  man  who  has  no  wlih  or  purpose  to  Iwmiftir; 
but  his  point  of  fiew  is  always  that  of  an  Englishman  and  a  tocy;  and  out  of  his  own 
eonntry  his  jndgments  will  not  be  reoeiTod  as  dedslTe.  His  History  has  also  been 
written  too  rapidly,  and  often  botiaya  mailu  of  hasten  Ilia  chapter  on  A]Borlea»  as  it 
oijginaUy  appeared  in  Us  first  edition,  was  AbUI  of  blnnden  and  rash  JndgBsnts.  In 
tiie  Bubeeqnent  issues  an  Improrement  is  disoemible. 

His  stylo  Is  rich,  flowing,  and  dedamatory.  His  dsSBripttTS  powan  an  of  a  Ugh 
order;  and  his  ptctmres  of  natural  soeneiy,  and  his  sketches  of  battles,  are  animated 
aud  pictureeque;  but  they  are  bestowed  upon  us  with  ratl)er  too  liberal  a  hand.  The 
ciiief  fimlts  of  Us  style  are  dlfltaseness  and  looseness  of  textnrsb  The  work  woalA  be 
improved  by  a  4gorous  prooesi  ofoompreerion. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  is  the  author  of  two  works  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland,  of 
the  Lift  of  the  Buke  of  Marlborough,  of  an  Baaay  on  tiie  Prindples  of  Populatton,  of  a 
History  of  Europe  dnce  the  Peace  of  1816  to  the  present  Time,  and  of  Tarlous  oontifbo- 
tlons  to  Blackwood's  Magaslne,  whieh  hsTO  been  collected  and  pubUshed  separately  in 
three  octsro  Tolumes;  and  all  these  works  have  been  written  In  hours  stolen  from  fha 
dOli^t  and  luooMsftil  praotloe  of  the  law. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  is  a  baronet;  that  honor  haTing  been  bestowed  upon  him,  as 
upon  his  illustrious  countryman  Sir  Walter  Scot^  whom  he  rivals  in  literary  industry, 
for  hie  merit  as  a  writer. 

TUs  account  of  the  burning  of  Moscow  Is  firom  The  fflstory  of  Buit^  during  the 
French  fierdution.  Ni^Mleon's  Rnsrian  expedition  in  1812  Is  one  of  the  most  striking 
episodes  In  sll  history.  Nothing  In  modem  times  equaU  the  magnltuda  of  Us  prep** 
rations,  and  the  imposing  array  of  forces  with  wUeh  he  entered  Ruaria;  and  the  imagi* 
nation  of  man  can  conoeiTe  of  nothing  more  tragical  than  the  harrorsof  his  retreat  and 
the  ftarfiil  sufferings  of  his  troops.] 

Thb  sight  of  the  grotesque  towers  and  venerable  walls  of 
the  Kremlin*  first  reyired  the  emperor's  imagination,  and 
rekindled  those  dreams  of  Oriental  oonquest  which  from  his 
earliest  years  had  floated  in  his  mind.  His  followers,  dispersed 
over  the  vast  extent  of  the  city,  gazed  with  astonishment  on 
the  somptaous  palaces  of  the  nobles  and  the  gilded  domes  of 
the  churches.    The  mixture  of  architectural  decoration  and 

*  The  Kremlin  is  a  part  of  Moscow,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  containing 
the  palace  of  the  esan,  a  number  of  chorehes,  two  consents,  and  munf 
public  buildings. 
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Bhadj  foliago,  of  Gothic  magnificence  and  Eastern  loziii}', 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  French  soldiers,  more  susceptible 
than  anj  other  people  of  impressions  of  that  description. 
Evening  came  on :  with  increasing  wonder  the  French  troops 
trarersed  the  central  parts  of  the  metropolis,  recentlj  so 
crowded  with  passengers ;  but  not  a  living  creature  was  to  be 
seen  to  explain  the  universal  desolation.  It  seemed  like  a  dtj 
of  the  dead.  Night  approached :  an  unclouded  moon  illumi- 
nated those  beautifiil  palaces — those  vast  hotels,  those  deserted 
streets ;  all  was  still — the  silence  of  the  tomb.  The  officers 
broke  open  the  doors  of  some  of  the  principal  mansions  in 
search  of  sleeping  quarters.  They  found  every  thing  in  perfect 
order ;  the  bedrooms  were  fully  furnished,  as  if  guests  were 
expected ;  the  drawing  rooms  bore  the  marks  of  having  been 
recently  inhabited ;  even  the  work  of  the  ladies  was  on  the 
tables,  the  keys  in  the  wardrobes ;  but  not  an  inmate  was  to  be 
seen.  By  degrees  a  few  of  the  lowest  class  of  slaves  emerged, 
pale  and  trembling,  firom  the  ce'llars,  showed  the  way  to  the 
sleeping  apartments,  and  laid  open  every  thing  which  these 
sumptuous  mansions  contained;  but  the  only  account  they 
could  give  was,  that  the  inhabitants  had  fled,  and  that  thej 
alone  were  left  in  the  deserted  city. 

But  the  terrible  catastrophe  soon  commenced.  On  the  night 
of  the  ISth  September,  1812,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Exchange, 
behind  the  Bazaar,  which  soon  consumed  that  noble  edifice, 
and  spread  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  crowded  streets 
in  the  vicinity.  This,  however,  was  but  the  prelude  to  more 
extended  calamities.  At  midnight  on  the  15th,  a  bright  light 
was  seen  to  illuminate  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the 
city ;  and  the  sentinels  on  duty  at  the  Kremlin  soon  saw-  that 
the  splendid  buildings  in  those  quarters  were  in  flames.  The 
wind  changed  repeatedly  in  the  night ;  but  to  whatever  quarter 
it  veered  the  conflagration  extended  itself;  fresh  fires  were 
every  instant  seen  breaking  out  in  all  directions ;  and  Moscow 
soon  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  sea  of  flame  agitated  by  the 
wind.    The  French  soldiers,  drowned  in  sleep,  or  overcome 
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by  intoxication,  were  incapable  of  arresting  its  progress;  and 
burning  fragments,  floating  through  the  hot  air,  began  to  fill] 
on  the  roofe  and  courts  of  the  Kremlin.  The  fury  of  an 
autumnal  tempest  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene ;  it  seemed 
as  if  the  wrath  of  Heaven  had  combined  with  the  vengeance  of 
man  to  destroy  the  invaders  in  the  city  they  had  conquered* 

But  it  was  during  the  night  of  the  18th  and  19th  that  the 
conflagration  attained  its  greatest  violence.  Then  the  whole 
oitj  was  wrapped  in  flames ;  and  volumes  of  fire  of  various 
colors  ascended  to  the  heavens  in  many  places,  diffusing  a  pro- 
digious light  on  all  sides,  and  an  intolerable  heat.  These 
masses  of  flame  threw  out  a  frightful  hissing  noise,  and  loud 
explosions,  the  effect  of  the  vast  stores  of  oil,  tar,  resin,  spirits, 
and  other  combustible  materials,  with  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  warehouses  were  fiUed.  Laige  pieces  of  canvas,  unrolled 
from  the  outside  of  the  buildings  by  the  violence  of  the  heat, 
floated  on  fire  through  the  air,  and  sent  down  a  fiaming  shower, 
which  spread  the  conflagration  in  quarters  the  most  remote 
from  those  where  it  originaUy  commenced.  The  wind,  previ- 
ously high,  was  raised  by  the  sudden  rarefaction  of  the  air, 
produced  by  the  heat,  to  a  perfect  hurricane.  The  howling  of 
the  tempest  drowned  even  the  roar  of  the  conflagration;  the 
whole  heavens  were  filled  with  the  whirl  of  the  masses  of 
smoke  and  flame,  which  rose  on  all  sides  and  made  midnight 
as  bright  as  day ;  while  even  the  bravest  hearts,  subdued  by 
the  sublimity  of  the  scene,  and  the  feeling  of  human  impotence 
in  the  midst  of  such  elemental  strife,  sank  and  trembled  in 
«ilence. 

The  return  of  day  did  not  diminish  the  terrors  of  the  confla- 
gration. An  immense  crowd  of  people,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  cellars,  or  vaults  of  buildings,  came  forth  as  the  flames 
reached  the  dwellings ;  the  streets  were  filled  with  multitudes 
flying  in  every  direction  with  the  most  precious  articles  of  fur- 
niture ;  while  the  French  army,  whose  disciplinfs  this  fearful 
event  had  entirely  dissolved,  assembled  in  drunken  crowds* 
and  loaded  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  the  city.    Never  in 
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modem  times  had  sach  a  scene  been  witnessed.  Tlie  mai 
were  loaded  with  yaluable  fomitnre  and  rich  goods,  which  oftm 
took  fire  as  they  were  carried  along,  and  which  they  were 
0  ;iiged  to  throw  down  to  save  ihemselTes.  Women  had  some- 
times two  or  three  children  on  their  backs,  and  as  many  led 
by  the  hand,  while,  with  trembling  steps  and  piteous  cries, 
they  sought  their  devious  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  flame. 
Many  old  men,  unable  to  walk,  were  drawn  on  hurdles,  or 
wheelbarrows,  by  their  children  and  grandchildren,  while  their 
burned  beards  and  smoking  garments  showed  with  what  difil* 
culty  they  had  been  rescued  from  death.  French  saldiers, 
tormented  by  hunger  and  thirst,  and  released  from  all  disci- 
pline by  the  horrors  thieit  surrounded  them,  not  content  with 
the  booty  in  the  streets,  rushed  headlong  iiito  the  burning 
houses  to  ransack  their  cellars  for  wine  and  spirits,  and  beneath 
the  ruins  great  numbers  perished  miserably,  the  yietims  of 
intemperance  and  the  flames.  Meanwhile  the  flre,  fanned  by 
the  tremendous  gcde,  advanced  with  frightful  rapidily,  devour- 
ing alike,  in  its  course,  the  palaces  of  the  great,  the  temples  of 
religion,  and  the  cottages  of  the  poor.  For  thirty-six  hours 
the  conflagration  continued  at  its  height,  and  in  that  time 
above  nine  tenths  of  the  city  was  destroyed.  The  remainder, 
abandoned  to  piHage  and  deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  offered 
no  resources  for  the  army.  Moscow  had  been  conquered,  bat 
the  victors  had  gained  only  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Imagination  cannot  conceive  the  horrors  into  which  the 
people  who  could  not  abandoa  their  houses  were  plunged  by 
this  unparalleled  sacrifice.  Bereft  of  every  thing,  they  wan* 
dered  among  the  ruins,  eagerly  searching  for  missing  relatives; 
the  wrecks  of  former  magnificence  were  ransacked  equally  by 
the  licentious  soldiery  and  the  suffering  natives,  while  numbers 
rushed  in  from  the  neighboring  country  to  share  in  the  general 
license.  The  most  precious  furniture,  splendid  jewelry,  East 
Indian  and  Turkish  stufls,  stores  of  wine  and  brandy,  gold  and 
silver  plate,  rich  ftirs,  gorgeous  hangings  of  silk  and  satin,  were 
spread  about  in  promiscuous  confusion,  and  became  the  prey 
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«f  iihe  least  intoxicated  among  the  multitude.  A  fnghtfiil 
hunult  suooeeded  to  the  stiUness  which  had  reigned  in  the  ci^ 
when  the  French  troops  first  entered  it  The  cries  of  the  pil- 
laged inhabitants,  the  coarse  imprecations  of  the  soldiers,  were 
mingled  with  the  lamentations  of  those  who  had  lost  parents, 
diildren,  their  all,  in  the  conflagration.  Pillage  became  mii- 
yersal ;  the  ruins  were  covered  with  motley  groups  of  soldiers, 
peasants,  and  marauders  of  all  countries  and  aspects,  seeking 
far  the  valuable  articles  they  once  contained. 


CXXm.  — CANNING  AND  BROUGHAM. 

Awnnafoim. 

CEUflMOonilof  »pt«Bg»orwordMlM(hre«BCuiniB8  *ad  BrooglMa  apiMaradtt^ 
0aaaStf  in  th*  Sviopesn  HagMbiA.  The  debate  took  ptaoe  in  April,  1828.  Ouiniag 
had  recently  come  into  the  cabinet,  as  ncratary  for  ftnreign  aflkin,  in  eonseqnenee  «f 
fhe  death  (bj  bia  own  handa)  of  the  Maiqoia  of  Londondany,  mora  genenllj  known 
aa-  Lord  CaatlarBagh  The  cbai^  brought  against  Canning  waa,  that  he  had  oome  inta 
office  without  eztcnling  any  distinct  pledgee  firom  his  colleagues  in  &yor  of  CathoUe 
emancipation,  to  which  he  was  well  known  to  be  friendly ;  and  ibis  formed  the  bdv- 
den  of  Brougham's  attack.  Canning's  defence  mm,  that  if  that  concearion  had  bean 
Insisted  upon,  it  would  haTe  been  impoaiible  to  form  an  administration  to  carry  on 
the  goremment  of  the  country;  and  that  it  was  better  to  secure  some  dealiahlereaiilt^ 
than  to  lose  the  irtiole  by  insisting  upon  haying  either  the  whol*  or  none. 

The  tone  of  debate  in  the  English  Honse  of  Commons  is  more  guarded  and  decorous 
than  that  of  our  House  of  BepresentaiiTea ;  and  Canning's  language  was  an  unusually 
Tehameiit  exprssiion  of  foaling.] 

Though  thej  resemhled  each  other  in  standing  foremost 
and  alone  in  their  respective  parties,  thej  were  in  eyerj  other 
respect  opposed  as  the  zenith  and  nadir,  or  as  light  and 
darkness. 

This  di£ference  extended  even  to  their  personal  appearance. 
Canning  was  airj,  open,  and  prepossessing ;  Brougham  seemed 
item,  hard,  lowering,  and  almost  repulsive.  The  head  of 
Canning  had  an  air  of  extreme  elegance  :  that  of  Brougham 
was  much  the  reverse;  hut  still,  in  whatever  way  it  was 
viewed,  it  gave  a  sure  indicadon  of  the  terrihle  power  of  the 
inhabitant  within.  Canning^s  features  were  handsome;  his 
eye,  though  deeply  ensconced  under  his  eyebrows,  was  full  of 
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Bpaikle  and  gajety.  The  features  of  Brougham  were  harsh 
in  the  extreme :  while  his  forehead  shot  up  to  a  great  elevar 
tion,  his  chin  was  long  and  square ;  his  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes 
seemed  huddled  together  in  the  centre  of  his  &ce  —  the  eyes 
absolutely  lost  amid  folds  and  corrugations ;  and  while  he  sat 
listening,  they  seemed  to  retire  inward,  or  to  be  veiled  by  a 
filmy  curtain,  which  not  only  concealed  the  appalling  glare 
which  shot  away  from  them  when  he  was  roused,  but  rendered 
his  mind  and  his  purpose  a  sealed  book  to  the  keenest  scrutiaj 
of  man. 

Canning's  passions  appeared  upon  the  open  campaign  of 
his  face,  drawn  up  in  a  ready  array,  and  moved  to  and  fro  at 
every  turn  of  his  oration,  and  every  retort  in  that  of  his 
antagmust:  those  of  Brougham  renudned  within,  as  in  a 
citadel  which  no  artillery  could  batter  and  no  mine  blow  up ; 
and  even  when  he  was  puttmg  forth  aU  the  power  of  his 
eloquence,  when  every  ear  was  tingling  at  what  he  said,  and 
while  the  immediate  object  of  his  invective  was  writhing  in 
helpless  and  indescribable  agony,  his  visage  retained  its  cold 
and  brassy  hue,  and  he  triumphed  over  the  passions  of  other 
men  by  seeming  to  be  wholly  without  passion  himself.  The 
whole  form  of  Canning  was  rounded,  and  smooth,  and  grace- 
ful ;  that  of  Brougham  angular,  long,  and  awkward.  When 
Canning  rose  to  speak,  he  elevated  his  countenance,  and 
seemed  to  look  round  for  the  applause  of  those  about  him,  as 
an  object  dear  to  his  feelings ;  while  Brougham  stood  coiled 
and  concentrated,  reckless  of  all  but  the  power  that  was  within 
himself.  From  Canning  there  was  expected  the  glitter  of 
wit  and  the  flow  of  spirit — something  showy  and  elegant. 
Brougham  stood  up  as  a  being  whose  powers  and  intentions 
were  all  a  mystery — whose  aim  and  effect  no  living  man 
could  divine.  You  bent  forward  to  catch  the  first  sentence 
of  the  one,  and  felt  human  nature  elevated  in  the  specimen 
before  you ;  you  crouched  and  shrank  back  fit)m  the  other, 
and  dreams  of  ruin  and  annihilation  darted  across  your  mind. 
The  pne  seemed  to  dwell  among  men,  to  join  in  their  joya^ 
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and  to  liye  upon  tlieir  praise ;  the  other  appeared  a  son  of 
the  desert^  who  had  deigned  to  visit  the  human  race  merely 
to  make  them  tremble  at  his  strength. 

The  style,  and  the  eloquence  and  structure  of  their  orations^ 
were  equallj  different.  Canning  chose  his  words  for  the 
sweetness  of  their  sound,  and  arranged  his  periods  for  the 
melodj  of  their  cadence ;  while,  with  Brougham,  the  more 
hard  and  unmouthable,  the  better.  Canning  arranged  his 
words  like  one  who  could  plaj  skilfully  upon  that  sweetest  of 
all  instruments,  the  human  voice ;  Brougham  proceeded  like 
a  master  of  every  power  of  reasoning  and  of  the  understand- 
ing. Canning  marched  forward  in  a  straight  and  dear  tnick ; 
every  paragraph  was  perfect  in  itself,  and  every  coruscation 
of  wit  and  genius  was  brilliant  and  delightful;  it  was  all 
felt,  and  it  was  all  at  once.  Brougham  t¥nned  round  and 
round  in  a  spiral,  sweeping  the  contents  of  a  vast  circumfer- 
ence before  him,  uniting  and  pouring  them  onward  to  the 
main  point  of  attack.  When  he  began,  one  was  astonished 
at  the  wideness  and  obliquity  of  his  course ;  nor  was  it  possi- 
ble to  comprehend  how  he  was  to  dispose  of  t£e  vast  and 
▼aried  materials  which  he  collected  by  the  way ;  but  as  the 
curve  lessened,  and  the  end  appeared,  it  became  obvious  that 
all  was  to  be  efficient  there. 

Such  were  the  rival  orators,  who  sat  glancing  hostility  and 
defiance  at  each  other  during  the  early  part  of  the  session  of 
1823  —  Brougham  as  if  wishing  to  overthrow  the  secretary 
by  a  sweeping  accusation  of  having  abandoned  all  principle 
for  the  sake  of  office ;  and  the  secretary  ready  to  parry  the 
charge,  and  attack  in  his  turn.  An  opportunity  at  length 
offered ;  and  it  is  more  worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  being 
the  last  terrible  and  personal  attack  previous  to  that  change 
in  the  measures  of  the  cabinet,  which,  though  it  had  been 
begun  from  the  moment  that  Canning,  Bobinson,  and  Huskis- 
floa  came  into  office,  was  not  at  that  time  perceived,  or  at 
least  not  admitted  and  appreciated  Upon  that  occasion,  the 
oration  of  Brougham  was  at  the  outset  disjointed  and  ragged, 
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and  appftrentij  without  aim  or  application.  He  careeied  orer 
flie  whole  annals  of  the  world,  and  collected  every  instance 
in  which  genius  had  degraded  itself  at  the  footstool  of  power, 
or  3n  which  principle  had  been  sacrificed  for  the  vanilj  or 
here  of  place ;  but  still  there  was  no  allusion  to  Canning, 
and  nu  connection^  that  ordinary  men  could  discover,  with  tho 
business  before  the  house.  When,  however,  he  had  collected 
every  material  which  suited  his  purpoeve, — when  the  mass 
bad  become  big  and  black, — he  bound  it  about  and  about 
with  the  cords  of  illustration  and  of  argument ;  when  its  union 
was  secure,  he  swung  it  round  and  round  with  the  strength 
of  a  giant  and  the  rapidity  of  a  whirlwind,  in  order  that  its 
impetiis  and  effect  might  be  the  more  tremendous ;  and  while 
doing  this,  he  ever  and  anon  glared  his  eye,  and  pointed  his 
finger,  to  make  the  aim  and  the  direction  sure.  Canning 
himself  was  the  first  that  seemed  to  be  aware  where  and  how 
terrible  was  to  be  the  collision ;  and  he  kept  writhing  his 
body  in  agony,  and  rolling  his  eyes  in  fear,  as  if  anxious  to 
find  some  shelter  from  the  impending  bolt.  The  house  socm 
caught  the  impression,  and  every  man  i^  it  was  glancing  his 
eye  fearfully,  first  towards  the  orator,  and  then  towards  the 
secretary. 

There  was — save  the  voice  of  Brougham,  which  growled 
in  that  under  tone  of  thunder  which  is  so  fearfully  audible, 
and  of  which  no  speaker  of  the  day  was  fully  master  but 
himself — a  silence  as  if  the  angel  of  retribution  had  been 
opening,  in  the  faces  of  all  parties,  the  scroll  of  their  private 
sins.  A  pen,  which  one  of  the  secretaries  drc^ped  upon  the 
matting,  was  heard  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  house.  The 
stifiBiess  of  Brougham's  figure  had  vanished;  his  features 
seemed  concentrated  ahnost  to  a  point ;  he  glanced  towards 
every  part  of  the  house  in  succession,  and  sounded  the  death 
kneU  of  the  secretary's  forbearance  and  prudence.  With 
both  his  clinched  hands  upon  the  table,  he  hurled  at  him  an 
accusation  more  dreadful  in  its  gall,  and  more  torturing  in  its 
effects,  than  ever  has  been  hurled  jbX  mortal  man  within  the 
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same  walls.  The  result  was  instantaaeoos  —  was  electric :  it 
was  as  when  the  thunder  cloud  descends  upon  some  giaot 
peak — one  flash,  one  peal! — the  sublimitj  vanished,  and 
all  that  remained  was  a  small  pattering  of  rain.  Canning 
started  to  his  feet,  and  was  able  onlj  to  utter  the  unguarded 
words,  ^  It  is  fidse  I "  —  to  which  followed  a  dull  chapter  of 
apolo^es.  Prom  that  moment,  the  house  became  more  a 
scene  of  real  business  than  of  airy  display  and  of  angry  Tito- 
peration. 


CXXIV.— PICTURES  FROM  SHELLEY. 

£hklut. 

[Pbct  Bmsi  Shhist  mm  born  In  fhe  oonnty  of  Swiez,  Xngkad,  Aagat  4I»  179^ 
•ad  WIS  drowned,  by  being  upeet  in  a  pleasure  boat  off  the  ooart  of  Tvaeaaj,  tn  JvOj, 
1822.  He  wrote  The  BeTolt  of  blam,  a  long  and  unintelligible  poem  in  the  SpenMrian 
stanaa;  two  dramas,  Prometheu  Unbound  and  Oend;  and  a  number  of  dcacilpUvs^ 
loflectiTe,  and  miscellaneouB  poems.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  and  fine  genius.  Pinti<»a 
of  his  writings  are  douded  with  mystidsm,  as  he  made  his  poetry  the  medium  of  ex- 
pressing his  peculiar  Tiews  In  humanity,  philosophy,  and  religion ;  but  passages  of 
great  beauty  are  scattered  through  every  thing  that  came  from  his  pen.  His  imagl- 
nation  was  rich,  creatire,  and  ethereaL  His  ear  was  particalarly  exquisite,  and  some- 
of  Us  stansas  have  nerer  been  surpassed  in  their  dreamy  and  delicate  musle.  He  mm 
Tsry  SBBsitiTe  to  beauty  in  all  its  forms;  and  no  poet  has  erer  written  about  flowen^ 
and  woods,  and  fountains^  and  all  the  aspects  of  the  outward  world,  in  llper  and  truer 
■trains.  He  was  an  aocorate  obserrer  as  well  as  an  impassioned  loror  of  natoxo,  and 
his  pictures  are  both  ftithlU  and  ideaL  What  we  miss  in  his  poetry  Is  the  expresriom 
of  tiie  oommon  sympathies  and  daily  affectTona  of  humanity  —  that  element  whidh 
makes  Boms  and  Goldsmith  so  popular.  His  poetry  sometimes  reminds  us  of  a  frosted 
window,  illumined  by  moonlight — beautiful,  fantastic,  bnt  oold.  And  yet  Sbelloy, 
though  shrinking  Ihstldiously  from  contact  with  individuals,  was  ftill  of  love  ftv  the 
flunily  ofman,  and  inspired  by  the  most  glowing  visions  of  human  perfectlbiUty.  His 
Oend  is  a  play  of  great  literary  merit,  and  written  in  a  different  style  from  his  other 
poetry;  but  the  snltioct  is  so  painfol  that  it  is  difficult  to  read  it,  and  would  be  im- 
posdMe  to  represent  it. 

Shelley  made  several  tmnslations  from  Greek,  German,  and  Spanldi,  and  th^  are 
among  the  very  best  in  the  language.  In  one  reqteet  he  Is  equalled  by  ftw,  and  sap> 
passed  by  none,  of  his  eontemporaries;  and  that  is,  the  precision  of  his  language  and 
the  purity  of  his  dlctfon.  He  is  a  great  artist  in  the  diolce  and  ooUoeatSon  of  Us  words : 
and  no  poet  of  our  times  is  more  worthy  of  stitidy  by  those  who  are  desirousof  enridiing 
tbdr  poettcal  vocabulary.  He  also  wrote  some  essays  and  sketches  in  prose,  which, 
with  a  sdection  from  his  letters,  were  published  after  his  death. 

Shelley  made  many  mistakes  in  life  from  his  headlong  enthusiasm  and  reckless  defl* 
anee  of  public  (pinion ;  but  he  had  noble  qualities,  and  was  much  beloved  by  hla 
fHends.  His  mind  was  working  Itself  dear  of  its  youthful  extravagances,  and  gafailag 
ntfUOj  In  vigor  and  cleamess,  at  the  time  of  Us  iHrematun  and  meiandioly  death.] 
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Datbbeak. 

Dat  had  awakened  all  things  that  be. 
The  lark,  and  the  thrush,  and  the  swallow  free. 
And  the  milkmaid's  song,  and  the  mower^s  scjthe^ 
And  the  matin  bell  and  the  mountain  bee : 
Fireflies  were  quenched  on  the  dewj  com, 
Glowworms  went  out,  on  the  river's  brim. 
Like  lamps  which  a  student  forgets  to  trim : 
The  beetle  forgot  to  wind  his  horn. 
The  crickets  were  still  in  the  meadow  atnd  hill : 
Like  a  flock  of  rooks  at  a  farmer's  gun, 
Night's  dreams  and  terrors,  every  one. 
Fled  fix>m  the  brains  which  are  their  prey, 
From  the  lamp's  death  to  the  morning  raj. 


Eablt  Dawn. 
The  point  of  one  white  star  is  quivering  still  * 
Deep  in  the  orange  light  of  widening  mom. 
Beyond  the  purple  mountains :  through  a  chasm 
Of  wind-divided  mist  the  darker  lake 
Reflects  it ;  now  it  wanes :  it  gleams  again 
As  the  waves  fade,  and  as  the  burning  threads 
Of  woven  doud  unravel  in  pale  air : 
'Tis  lost  I  and  through  yon  peaks  of  doud-like  snow 
The  roseate  sunlight  quivers :  hear  I  not 
The  JEk)lian  music  of  her  seargreen  plumes 
Winnowing  the  crimson  dawn  ? 


MOBKING. 

Methought  among  the  lawns  together 

We  wandered,  underneath  the  young,  gray  dawn. 

And  multitudes  of  dense,  white,  fleecy  clouds 

Were  wandering  in  thick  flocks  along  the  mountaiiu^ 

Shepherded  by  the  slow,  imwilling  wind ; 

And  the  white  dew  on  the  new-bladed  grass, 

Just  piercing  the  dark  earth,  hung  silently. 
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Night. 

How  beautiful  this  night !  the  bakniest  sigh. 

Which  vernal  zephyrs  breathe  in  evening's  ear. 

Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude 

That  wraps  this  moveless  scene.    Heaven's  ebon  Tmlly 

Studded  with  stars  unutterably  bright. 

Through  which  the  moon's  unclouded  grandeur  iqOb, 

Seems  like  a  canopy  which  love  has  spread 

To  curtain  her  sleeping  world.    Yon  gentle  hillB, 

Robed  in  a  garment  of  untrodden  snow ; 

Yon  darksome  rocks,  whence  icicles  depend. 

So  stainless,  that  their  white  and  glittering  spires 

Tinge  not  the  moon's  pure  beam ;  jon  castled  steep 

Whose  banner  hangeth  o'er  the  time-worn  tower 

So  idly,  that  rapt  fancy  deemeth  it 

A  metaphor  of  peace ;  —  all  form  a  scene 

Where  musing  solitude  might  love  to  lift 

Her  soul  above  this  sphere  of  earthliness ; 

Where  silence,  undisturbed,  might  watch  alone. 

So  cold,  so  bright,  so  stUL 


Air  Chariots. 

The  rocks  are  cloven,  and  through  the  purple  nigbt 
I  see  cars  drawn  by  rainbow-wing6d  steeds, 
Which  trample  the  dim  winds :  in  each  there  standi 
A  wild-eyed  charioteer,  urging  their  flight 
Some  look  behind,  as  fiends  pursued  them  there ; 
And  yet  I  see  no  shapes  but  the  keen  stars : 
Others,  with  burning  eyes,  lean  forth,  and  drink 
With  eager  lips  the  wind  of  their  own  speed ; 
As  if  the  thing  they  loved  fled  on  before. 
And  now,  even  now,  they  clasped.it.    Theii  bright  loekf 
Stream  like  a  cometfs  flashing  hair:  they  all 
Sweep  onward. 
87* 
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The  Atalakche. 

Hark !  the  rushing  snow  1 
The  Bun-awakened  avalanche !  whose  mass, 
Thrice  sifted  by  the  storm,  had  gathered  there 
Flake  after  flake ;  in  heaven-defying  *  minds 
As  thought  hj  thought  is  piled,  till  some  great  tnitfa 
Is  loosened,  and  the  nations  echo  round, 
Shaken  to  their  roots,  as  do  the  mountains  now. 


Winter, 

It  was  a  winter  such  as  when  birds  die 
In  the  deep  forests,  and  the  fishes  lie 
Stiffened  in  the  translucent  ice,  which  makes 
Even  the  mud  and  slime  of  the  warm  lakes 
A  wrinkled  clod,  as  hard  as  brick ;  and  when, 
Among  their  children,  comfortable  men 
Grather  about  great  fires,  and  yet  feel  cold : 
Alas,  then,  for  the  homeless  beggar  old ! 


Music. 

My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat, 

Which,  like  a  sleeping  swan,  doth  float 
Upon  the  silver  waves  of  thy  sweet  singii^ ; 

And  thine  doth  like  an  angel  sit 

-Beside  the  helm,  conducting  it, 
While  all  the  winds  with  melody  are  ringing. 
It  seems  to  float  ever,  forever 
Upon  that  many  winding  river, 
Between  mountains,  woods,  abysses, 
A  paradise  of  wildernesses! 

*  This  passage  is  from  The  Froxnetheus  Unbound,  a  drama  founded  on  ih« 
•ariy  Greek  mythology,  in  which  there  is  a  strife  between  Jupiter,  the  rukf 
of  heayen,  and  Plrometheus,  the  friend  of  humanity.  "  Heaven-defying  "  ii 
here  used  as  an  epithet  of  praise,  applied  to  those  who  reslBt  oppresdon. 
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CXXV.— LABOR  AND  POVERTY. 

Cakltlx. 

[Thomas  Gabltlb  wu  Iwrn  in  DumfiieaBhire,  in  Scotland,  in  1790,  and  hM  realdel  fat 
many  yean  In  or  near  London.  WhUe  quite  yonng,  he  wrole  wrwa!  r^pe**  te 
Brewster's  Edinburgh  En^ctopadia;  but  ha  Hart  began  to  attract  attntlua  Dj  ma 
contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Reriew,  and  especially  by  an  admirable  paper  OA 
Bums.  Ho  rose  by  degrees  into  great  popniarily  and  commanding  inflimMv  as  ■ 
writer,  bat  was  known  and  falued  at  aa  earlier  period  in  Amarioa  toaa  at  hnmt^ 
His  works  are  quite  numerous :  among  them  are  a  Liib  of  SchiUer,  Sartor  Besartoa.** 
BOstory  of  the  French  Bevolution,  Past  and  Present,  Heroes  and  Hero-worship,  Latter 
Bay  Pamphlets,  a  Lilb  of  Sterling,  The  LUh  and  Letters  of  GromwaD,  Oharttsm,  and 
soTeral  yolnmes  of  contributions  to  periodical  litenUure. 

Oarlyle  is  an  original  thinker,  and  a  powerful  writer.  His  eariy  and  fluniUar  aa- 
qoaintaace  with  the  literature  of  Gormany  has  giren  a  peeuUar  ehaneter  to  hk  s^yls^ 
by  which  some  are  repelled  and  tomb  are  attracted;  the  latter  being  now  tha  laqpr 
part.  Portions  of  his  later  writings  read  like  literal  translations  from  the  Osnoa^. 
He  is  fond  of  odd  tarns  of  ezpressloii,  and  lias  a  fiunfly  of  pet  word%  whid!  ba  tetn^ 
duces  on  all  occasions.  His  style  is  thus  Tory  marked,  and  nerer  to  be  mistaken  ftr 
iliat  of  any  other  author.  His  writings  are  not  easy  reading  at  first;  but  those  who 
like  them  at  all  like  them  much. 

Gariyle's  mind  embodies  the  principle  of  protest  and  diaiMxt.  It  seems  a  aoii  of 
Beceasity  with  him  to  set  his  face  against  the  spirit  of  the  time.  He  has  no  creat 
fidth  in  representatiTe  assemblies;  he  distrusts  the  idiilanthropio  and  benerolent 
associations  of  the  age ;  he  doubts,  the  unmixed  good  <^  mechanical  tatvuittaiis  and 
tmproTements.  And  yet  he  has  a  deep  sympathy  with  all  who  suffer.  He  boOfOn 
tnith,  and  Inculcates  stem  self-reliance ;  he  reverences  greatness,  and  aeknowledget 
the  dirine  rig^t  of  power.  His  writings  push  this  last  doctrine  too  for,  and  giva  op 
too  much  the  rights  of  the  weak  to  the  power  nt  the  steong.  He  seems  inclined  to 
Josttfy  eyery  thing  that  a  great  man  does,  simply  because  he  is  great.  His  Teiy  able 
book  on  Cromwell  Is  open  to  this  olitieetion. 

Gariyle's  writings  will  richly  repay  thoee  who  have  learned  to  like — or  even  not  to 
didike — his  quaint  and  rugged  style.  In  all  matters  requiring  reseuch,  he  Is  Tory 
ttoroogh  and  exact  He  has  a  great  power  of  picturesque  and  animated  iiaintingi 
His  accounts  of  the  opening  of  the  States  General,  of  the  death  of  Mirabeau,  and  at 
the  king's  flight  to  Yarennes  —  all  in  The  History  of  the  French  BoTolution — are 
instances  of  this.  Ho  abounds  in  pungent,  biting  humor,  which  gleams  up  thronn^ 
his  rough  sentences  like  seams  of  fire  through  the  rifts  of  a  volcanic  soiL  Nor  ia  ISbm 
source  of  tears  barred  from  his  touch.  The  article  on  Johnson,  in  his  misoeUaii<H>aa 
writings.  Is  one  of  the  most  paUietio  and  deep^^earted  productions  Ihat  ever  mm 
written. 

The  following  extract  Is  from  his  Sartor  Resartus,  one  of  his  early  worin,  oontrin- 
Ing  a  variety  of  qpeculaUoas  on  life  and  literature,  in  the  form  of  a  biography  of  an 
Imagtnaiy  German  professor.] 

Two  men  I  honor,  and  no  third.    First,  the  toil-worn 
eraftsman,  that  with  earth-made  implement  laboriously  con- 

^  Two  Latin  words,  meaning  "  the  tailor  patched."  There  i8  a  good  dMi 
of  humor  in  the  book  on  the  subject  of  dress  and  clothes. 
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fuefB  the  earth,  and  makes  her  man's.  Venerable  to  me  is 
the  hard  hand;  crooked,  coarse,  wherein,  notwithstanding,  lies 
a  conning  yirtae,  indefeasiblj  royal,  as  of  the  sceptre  of  this 
planet.  Venerable,  too^  is  the  ragged  face,  all  weather-tanned, 
besoiled,  with  its  rude  intelligence ;  for  it  is  the  face  of  a  man 
living  maplike.  O,  but  the  more  venerable  for  thy  rudeness, 
and  even  because  we  must  pity  as  well  as  love  thee !  Hardly- 
entreated  brother  I  For  us  was  thy  back  so  bent ;  for  us  were 
thy  straight  limbs  and  fingers  so  deformed.  Thou  wert  our 
conscript,  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  and  fighting  our  battles  wert 
80  marred.  For  in  thee,  too,  lay  a  God-created  form,  but  it 
was  not  to  be  unfolded;  incrusted  must  it  stand  with  the  thick 
adhesions  and  de&cements  of  labor ;  and  thy  body,  like  thy 
soul,  was  not  to  know  freedom.  Yet  toil  on,  toil  on ;  thou  art 
in  thy  duty,  be  out  of  it  who  may ;  thou  toilest  for  the  alto- 
gether indispensable — for  daily  bread. 

A  second  man  I  honor,  and  still  more  highly ;  him  who  is 
seen  toiling  for  the  spiritually  indispensable ;  not  daily  bread, 
but  the  bread  of  life.  Is  not  he,  too,  in  his  duty ;  struggling 
towards  inward  harmony ;  revealing  this,  by  act  or  by  word, 
through  all  his  outward  endeavors,  be  they  high  or  low? 
Highest  of  all  when  his  outward  and  his  inward  endeavor  are 
one ;  when  we  can  name  him  artist ;  not  earthly  craftsman 
only,  but  inspired  thinker,  that  with  heaven-made  implement 
conquers  heaven  for  us  I  If  the  poor  and  humble  toil  that  wo 
have  food,  must  not  the  high  and  glorious  toil  for  him,  in  re- 
turn, that  he  may  have  light  and  guidance,  freedom,  inmior- 
tality?  These  two,  in  all  their  degrees,  I  honor ;  all  else  is 
chafi^  and  dust,  which  let  the  wind  blow  whither  it  listeth. 

Unspeakably  touching  is  it,  however,  when  I  find  both  dig 
nities  united ;  and  he  that  must  toil  outwardly  for  the  lowest 
of  man's  wants,  is  also  toiling  inwardly  for  the  highest  Sub- 
limer  in  this  world  know  I  nothing  than  a  peasant  saint,  could 
such  now  any  where  be  met  with.  Such  a  one  will  take  thee 
back  to  Nazareth  itself;  thou  wilt  see  the  splendor  of  heaven 
eprmg  forth  from  the  humblest  depths  of  earth,  like  a  ligLl 
shining  in  great  darkness. 
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It  is  not  because  of  his  toils  that  I  lament  for  the  poor 
We  must  all  toil,  or  steal,  (howsoever  we  name  our  stealing,) 
which  is  worse ;  no  faithful  workman  finds  his  task  a  pastime. 
The  poor  is  hungry  and  athirst,  but  for  him  also  there  is  food 
and  drink;  he  is  heavy  laden  and  weary,  but  for  him  also 
the  heavens  send  sleep,  and  of  the  deepest.  In  his  smoky 
cribs,  a  dear,  dewy  heaven  of  rest  envelops  him,  and  fitful 
glitterings  of  cloud-skirted  dreams.  But  what  I  do  mourn 
over  is,  that  the  lamp  of  his  soul  should  go  out;  that  no 
ray  of  heavenly,  or  even  of  earthly  knowledge  should  visit 
him;  but  only  in  the  haggard  darkness,  like  two  spectre?, 
Fear  and  Indignation.  Alas !  while  the  body  stands  so  broad 
and  brawny,  must  the  soul  He  blinded,  dwarfed,  stupefied, 
almost  annihilated  ?  Alas !  was  this,  too,  a  breath  of  Grod, 
bestowed  in  heaven,  but  on  earth  never  to  be  unfolded?  That 
there  should  one  man  die  ignorant,  who  had  capacity  for 
knowledge,  this  I  call  a  tragedy,  t^ere  it  to  happen  more  than 
twenty  times  in  the  minute,  as  by  some  computations  it  does. 


CXXVL— A  SmPWBEGK  STORY. 

H0U8XH0LI>  WOBSB. 

The  Grosvenor,  East  Indiaman,  homeward  bound,  goes 
ashore  on  the  coast  of  Ca£&aria.  It  is  resolved  that  the  offi- 
cers, passengers,  and  crew,  in  number  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  souls,  shall  endeavor  to  penetrate  on  foot,  across  trackless 
deserts,  infested  by  wild  beasts  and  cruel  savages,  to  the  Dutch 
settlements  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  With  this  forlorn 
object  before  them,  they  finally  separated  into  two  parties, 
never  more  to  meet  on  earth. 

There  is  a  solitary  child  among  the  passengers  —  a  little 
boy  of  seven  years  old,  who  has  no  relation  there ;  and  when 
the  first  party  is  moving  away,  he  cries  afler  some  member  of 
it  who  has  been  kind  to  him.    The  crying  of  a  chUd  might  be 
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•appoBed  to  b3  a  little  thing  to  men  in  such  great  extremity  { 
but  it  touches  them,  and  he  is  immediately  taken  into  that 
detachment 

From  which  time  forth,  this  child  is  sublimely  made  a 
sacred  charge.  He  is  pushed,  on  a  little  raft,  across  broad 
riTers,  by  the  swimming  sailors;  they  carry  him  by  turns 
through  the  deep  sands  and  long  grass,  he  patiently  walking 
at  all  other  times ;  they  share  with  him  such  putrid  fish  as  they 
find  to  eat ;  they  He  down  and  wait  for  him  when  the  rough 
carpenter,  who  becomes  his  especial  friend,  lags  behind.  Beset 
by  lions  and  tigers,  by  savages,  by  thirst,  by  hunger,  by  death 
in  a  crowd  of  ghastly  shapes,  they  never  —  O  Father  of  all 
mankind,  thy  name  be  blessed  for  it! — forget  this  child. 
The  captain  stops  exhausted,  and  his  &ithful  cockswain  goes 
back,  and  is  seen  to  sit  down  by  his  side ;  and  neither  of  the 
two  shall  be  any  more  beheld  until  the  great  last  day ;  but,  as 
the  rest  go  on  for  their  lives,  they  take  the  child  with  them. 
The  carpenter  dies  of  poisonous  berries  eaten  in  starvation ; 
and  the  steward,  succeeding  to  the  conmiand  of  the  party, 
succeeds  to  the  sacred  guardianship  of  the  child. 

God  knows  all  he  does  for  the  poor  baby ;  how  he  cheep- 
fully  carries  him  in  his  arms  when  he  himself  is  weak  and  ill ; 
how  he  feeds  him  when  he  himself  is  griped  with  want ;  how 
he  folds  his  ragged  jacket  round  him,  lays  his  little  worn  &ce 
with  a  woman's  tenderness  upon  his  sunburnt  breast,  soothes 
him  in  his  sufierings,  sings  to  him  as  he  limps  along,  unmind- 
ful of  his  own  parched  and  bleeding  feet.  Divided  for  a  few 
days  from  the  teat^  they  dig  a  grave  in  the  sand,  and  bury 
their  good  Mend  the  cooper —  these  two  companions  alone  xa 
the  wilderness ;  and  then  the  time  comes  when  they  both  are 
31,  and  beg  their  wretched  partners  in  despair,  reduced  and 
few  in  number  now,  to  wait  by  them  one  day.  They  wait  by 
them  one  day  — they  wait  by  them  two  days.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third,  they  move  very  softly  about  in  making  their 
preparations  for  the  resumption  of  their  journey ;  for  the  child 
is  sleeping  by  the  fire,  and  it  is  agreed  with  one  consent  thai 
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be  shall  not  be  disturbed  until  the  last  moment    The  moment 
oomes,  the  fire  is  djing,  —  and  the  child  is  dead. 

His  faithful  friend  the  steward  lingers  but  a  littld  while 
behind  him.  His  grief  is  great ;  he  staggers  on  for  a  few 
dajs,  lies  down  in  the  desert,  and  dies.  But  he  shall  be  re- 
imited  in  his  immortal  spirit  —  who  can  doubt  it!  —  with  the 
child,  where  he  and  the  poor  carpenter  shall  be  raised  up  with 
the  words,  ^  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of 
these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.** 


CXXVIL— THE  FALLING  LEAF. 

MOMTQOMXBT. 

[JAMI8  MomaoiGBiT  was  born  at  Irrine,  in  Sootluid,  November  4, 1771,  and  dlsd  is 
186^  Vor  the  greater  part  of  his  li&  be  resided  at  SheiBeld,  England,  and  nm  edttDT 
of  A  newspaper  there  published.  lie  wrote  a  number  of  poems ;  stMne  of  corndderablo 
longth.  Among  ttiem  are  The  Wanderer  in  Switzerland,  The  World  befim  the  Flood, 
The  West  Indlei^  The  Pelkan  Island^  and  Greenland,  besides  many  miseellaneoos 
ptocos.  His  poetry  is  distinguished  for  its  religious  tone,  its  purity  of  feeling^  and  tM 
gentie^  sympathetic  q>irit.  His  longer  poems  contain  many  noble  descripttvo  ps—gWj 
Init  ha  bas  not  strength  of  wing  for  a  protracted  flight.  His  genius  is  mmalUBg 
IjFiky  and  many  of  his  fUgitiye  pieces  are  beautiful  alike  in  sentiment  and  ityla.] 

Were  I  a  trembling  leaf 

On  yonder  stately  tree, 
After  a  season  gay  and  brief, 

CSondemned  to  &de  and  flee,^- 

I  should  be  loath  to  fill 

Beside  the  common  way, 
Weltering  in  mire,  and  spumed  by  aiUf 

TiU  trodden  down  to  day. 

I  would  not  choose  to  lie 

All  on  a  bed  of  grass, 
Where  thousands  of  my  kindred  Ue^ 

And  idly  rot  in  mass. 
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Nor  would  I  like  to  spread 
M J  thin  and  withered  &oe 

In  hortos  siccus,*  pale  and  dea^ 
A  mummy  of  mj  race. 

No ;  on  the  wings  of  air 

Might  I  be  left  to  flj, 
I  know  not,  and  I  heed  not  wheN^ 

A  waif  of  earth  and  akj. 

Or  cast  upon  the  stream. 
Curled  like  a  fairj  boat, 

As  through  the  changes  of  a  dream, 
To  the  world's  end  Fd  float 

Who»  that  hath  ever  been, 
CSould  bear  to  be  no  more  ? 

Yet  who  would  tread  again  the  scene 
He  trod  through  life  before. 

On  with  intense  dcdre, 
Man's  spirit  will  move  on ; 

It  seems  to  die,  yet,  like  heaven's  fire, 
It  is  not  quenched,  but  gone. 


CXXVm. — GRECIAN  MYTHOLOGY. 

WOBDBWQBSB. 

[Thli  p«fnfB»  espiaining  fhe  proeeas  t>y  which  the  bdngs  of  Oredui  myfhologi 
««re  ftnued,  b  from  The  Bzcnrslon,  tTordswarth'B  longest  and  most  ekborato  pomtk 
It  ia  M  remarkable  fbr  philoeophlcal  tmth  aa  fbr  poetical  beaniy.] 

The  lively  Grecian,  in  a  land  of  hills, 
Rivers,  and  fertile  plains,  and  sounding  shores, 

*  A  oolketton  of  dried  plants ;  literally,  adiyffardm 


• 
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Under  a  cope  of  sky  more  variable, 
CSould  find  commodious  place  for  every  god. 
Promptly  received,  as  prodigally  brought, 
From  the  surrounding  countries,  at  the  choioe 
Of  all  adventurers.    With  unrivalled  skill, 
As  nicest  observation  Aimished  hints 
For  studious  fancy,  his  quick  hand  bestowed 
On  fluent  operations  a  fixed  shape ; 
Metal  or  stone,  idolatrously  served. 
And  yet — triumphant  o'er  this  pompous  show 
Of  art,  this  palpable  array  of  sense, 
On  every  sid^  encountered ;  in  despite 
Of  the  gross  fictions  chanted  in  the  streets 
By  wandering  rhapsodists ;  and  in  contempt 
Of  doubt,  and  bold  denial  hourly  urged 
Amid  the  wrangling  schools  —  a  spirit  hung^ 
BeautiM  region,  o'er  thy  towns  and  farms, 
Statues  and  temples,  and  memorial  tombs. 
«  «  «  « 

In  that  fair  dime,  the  lonely  herdsman,  stretched 
On  the  soft  grass  through  half  a  summer^s  day, 
With  music  lulled  his  indolent  repose ; 
And  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he. 
When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 
A  distant  strain,  far  sweeter  than  the  sounds 
Which  his  poor  skill  could  make,  his  fancy  fetched 
Even  from  the  blazing  chariot  of  the  sun 
A  beardless  youth,  who  touched  a  golden  lute. 
And  filled  the  illumined  groves  widi  ravishment 
The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  a  bright  eye 
Up  towards  the  crescent  moon,  with  grateM  heart 
Called  on  the  lovely  wanderer  who  bestowed 
That  timely  light,  to  share  his  joyous  sport 
And  hence  a  beaming  goddess,  with  her  nymphs, 
Across  the  lawn,  and  through  the  darksome  grove 
(Not  unaccompanied  with  tuneful  notes 
By  echo  multiplied  from  rock  or  cave) 
38 
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Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase  ;  as  moon  and  stan 

Glance  rapidly  along  the  clouded  heaven, 

When  winds  are  blowing  strong.     The  traveller  slaked 

His  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fount,  and  thanked 

The  Naiad.     Sunbeams,  upon  distant  hills 

Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train. 

Might,  with  small  help  from  fencj,  be  transformed 

Into  fleet  Oreads  sporting  visibly. 

The  Zephyrs  fanning,  as  they  passed,  their  wings, 

Lacked  not  for  love  fidr  objects,  whom  they  wooed 

"With  gentle  whisper.    Withered  bonghs  grotesque 

Stripped  of  their  leaves  and  twigs  by  hoary  age, 

From  depth  of  shaggy  covert  peeping  forth 

In  the  low  vale,  or  on  steep  mountain  side ; 

And  sometimes  intermixed  with  stirring  horns 

Of  the  live  deer,  or  goat's  depending  beard,  — 

These  were  the  lurking  satyrs,  a  wild  brood 

Of  gamesome  deities ;  or  Pan  himself, 

The  simple  shepherd's  awe-inspiring  God. 


CXXIX.  — NOBLE  REVENGE. 

Dl  QUXNCEKT. 

Tbomab  Dl  Qunromr  mm  born  in  lianchMter,  Bngland,  Aligiut  15, 1786»  IhM  te 
■ome  yean  In  Gnanuere,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  and  haa  latterly  resided  Id 
Bcotlutd.  He  first  attracted  attention  as  "a  writer  l^  his  OcmfeaBions  of  an  ie«e*i«ih 
Opinm  Bater,  pnUished  In  182%  whlcli  was  mneb  adinired  .for  the  splendor  of  its 
descriptions,  the  Tiyidness  of  Its  pictures,  and  the  Impassioned  eloquence  of  it&  style. 
Since  then  he  has  written  a  great  number  of  papers  In  periodical  journals,  especially  In 
Blackwood's  Migaslne,  whidi  have  been  ooltocted  ipid  published  In  America;*  filling 
thus  Ihr  (and  the  list  Is  not  exhausted)  not  less  than  eighteen  smaUrdied  volumes 

De  Quincey  is  a  man  of  great  learning  and  great  genius.  He  has  been  a  diligent 
student  of  Greek  literature,  of  Qerman  literature^  of  pcditical  economy,  and  of  meta* 
physical  philosophy.  His  style  Is  distinguished  for  elaborate  splendcur  and  imperial 
magnificence.  He  writes  in  long  sentences,  containing  clause  within  clause,  and 
unfolding  and  expanding  like  s  piece  of  stately  music  He  lias  a  rare  power  of  polntiog 
solemn  and  gorgeous  pictures ;  not  by  a  few  quick  touches,  but  in  lines  dowly  drawn 
and  with  colors  carefully  laid  on.  He  has  equal  skill  In  expressing  the  lang^uage  of 
■tomg  and  deep  passion — the  sonnow  that  softens  the  heart  and  the  remorse  which 
lacerates  it.    He  has  also  a  peffliliar  rein  irf  humor,  which  produoes  its  efltets  bj  amplfr 

«  By  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston. 
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ftetion,  and  hj  dowly  adding  ona  ludkrooa  conoaption  to  aaoiliar.  And  comMnad 
vltih  ihaaa  ara  a  vara  fiMOltjr  of  aeata  mataphyikai  analjiia,  whieh  dhrldM  and  ddlim 
with  the  sharpeat  precision,  and  aUting  ciitieal  diaoemmant  which eata  into  tha  haail 
of  ignorance  and  praramption. 

Tha  writinga  of  Da  Qnlncey  are  wall  worflft  atodfing,  on  acooont  of  their  rhttoriMi 
poww  and  iholr  wealth  of  ezpreeaion ;  the  more  eo,  from  the  ikct  that  thej  are,  In  ona 
respect,  onlike  moet  of  the  prose  writings  of  onr  time.  Our  popular  proee  writsrs,  in 
general,  write  in  short)  oompactsuitenoea;  in  irtiieh  the  thought  is  dona  iq»  la  tha  ■not 
portable  ibrms.  Tlie  world  mores  on  at  so  rapid  a  rate  that  there  is  a  sort  of  necessity 
§ar  this;  andfbr  many  ol^ects  this  is  the  moat  eflfocttTe  way.  Bnt  all  the  reserved  power* 
and  liiddac  liarmonieB  of  the  »ng"«**  langnsge  can  only  ha  fidly  bnm^t  ont  by  * 
witter  like  De  Quinc^,  who  oonstmcta  elaborate  periods,  and  wboaa  mind  morea  aoi 
by  sadden  «ad  short  springs,  but  by  long  and  majestic  flights. 

The  Ibllowlng  anecdote  is  told  by  him  in  his  Antobiographieal  Skatehea,  idiieh  fina 
one  Tolnme  of  his  works  aa  collected  and  published  in  this  oountiy.] 

A  TOUKG  officer  (in  what  army  no  matter)  had  so  far  for* 
gotten  himself,  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  as  to  strike  a  private 
soldier,  full  of  personal  dignity,  (as  sometimes  happens  in  all 
ranks,)  and  distinguished  for  his  courage.  The  inexorable 
laws  of  military  discipline  forbade  to  the  injured  soldier  any 
practical  redress  —  he  could  look  for  no  retaliation  by  acts. 
Words  only  were  at  his  command,  and,  in  a  tumult  of  indig- 
nation,  as  he  turned  away,  the  soldier  said  to  his  officer,  that 
lie  would  ^'  make  him  repent  it."  This,  wearing  the  shape  of 
a  menace,  naturally  rekindled  the  officer's^  anger,  and  inter* 
cepted  any  disposition  which  might  be  rising  within  him  towards 
a  sentiment  of  remorse ;  and  thus  the  irritation  between  the 
two  young  men  grew  hotter  than  before. 

Some  weeks  after  this  a  partial  action  took  place  with  the 
enemy.  Suppose  yourself  a  spectator,  and  looking  down  into 
a  valley  occupied  by  the  two  armies.  They  are  facing  each 
other,  you  see,  in  martial  array.  But  it  is  no  more  than  a 
skirmish  which  is  going  on ;  in  the  course  of  which,  however, 
an  occasion  suddenly  arises  for  a  desperate  service.  A  redoubt, 
whi^h  has  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  must  be  recaptured 
at  any  price,  and  under  circumstances  of  all  but  hopeless  diffi- 
culty. A  strong  party  has  volunteered  for  the  service ;  there 
is  a  cry  for  somebody  to  head  them ;  you  see  a  soldier  step 
out  from  the  ranks  to  assume  this  dangerous  leadership;  tha 
party  moves  rapidly  forward ;  in  a  few  minutes  it  is  swallcwad 
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up  from  your  eyes  in  doucb  of  smoke ;  for  one  half  hour,  ftom 
behind  these  clouds  you  receive  hieroglyphic  reports  of  bloody 
strife  —  fierce  repeating  signals,  flashes  from  the  guns,  rolling 
musketry,  and  exulting  hurrahs  advancing  or  receding,  slack- 
ening or  redoubling. 

At  length  all  is  over;  the  redoubt  has  been  recovered;  that 
which  was  lost  is  found  again ;  the  jewel  which  had  been  mado 
captive  is  ransomed,  with  blood.  Crimsoned  with  glorious  gore, 
the  wreck  of  the  conquering  party  is  reHeved,  and  at  Hberty  to 
return.  From  the  river  you  see  it  ascending.  The  plume- 
crested  officer  in  command  rushes  forward,  with  his  left  hand 
raising  his  hat  in  homage  to  the  blackened  fragments  bf  what 
once  was  a  flag,  whilst  with  his  right  hand  he  seizes  that  of 
the  leader,  though  no  more  than  a  private  from  the  ranks. 
TTicU  perplexes  you  not ;  mystery  you  see  none  in  that.  For 
distinctions  of  order  perish,  ranks  are  confounded ;  ^  high  and 
low  "  are  words  without  a  meaning,  and  to  wreck  goes  every 
notion  or  feeling  that  divides  the  noble  from  the  noble,  or  the 
brave  man  from  the  brave. 

But  wherefore  is  it  that  now,  when  suddenly  they  wheei 
into,  mutual  recognition,  suddenly  they  pause?  This  soldier, 
this  officer — who  kre  they?  O  reader!  once  before  they 
had  stood  face  to  face — the  soldier  that  was  struck,  the  officer 
that  struck  him.  Once  again  they  are  meeting ;  and  the  gaze 
of  armies  is  upon  them.  J£  for  a  moment  a  doubt  divides 
them,  in  a  moment  the  doubt  has  perished.  One  glance  ex-^ 
changed  between  them  publishes  the  forgiveness  that  is  sealed 
forever.  As  one  who  recovers  a  brother  whom  he  had  accounted 
dead,  the  officer  sprang  forward,  threw  his  arms  around  the 
neck  of  the  soldier,  and  kissed  him,  as  if  he  were  some  martyr 
glorified  by  that  shadow  of  death  from  which  he  was  returning; 
whilst,  on  his  part,  the  soldier,  stepping  back,  and  carrying  his 
open  hand  through  the  beautiful  motions  of  the  military  salute 
to  a  superior,  makes  this  inmiortal  answer  —  that  answer  which 
shut  up  forever  the  memory  of  the  indignity  ofiered  to  him, 
even  while  for  the  last  time  alluding  to  it:  "Sir,"  he  said, 
« I  told  you  before  that  I  would  make  you  repent  it" 
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cxxx.— DisnNcrnoN  between  mind  and 

MATERIAL  FORMS. 

CBANHlire. 

[WmjAK  Si£KBT  CHAVinxa  was  Iwm  at  Newport,  Rhode  Iilaiid,  April  7, 1780,  wm 
gndnated  at  Harrard  OoUege  In  1798,  aad  died  October  2, 1842.  He  wm  settled  as  m 
elet'gjmap  orer  the  ehnreh  in  federal  Street,  in  Boston,  in  1808,  and  oontlnned  in  that 
relation  till  a  ehort  time  btfore  hie  death.  His  works,  which  consist  of  sermons,  ooca- 
riooal  disooorses,  essays,  and  retiews,  all  hare  a  common  resemblance^  and  tend 
towards  a  common  otJeeL  They  set  forth  the  digni^  of  man's  natore,  his  capadtj 
fat  ImproTement,  the  beaaty  of  spiritaal  trath,  and  the  charm  of  qrfritnal  freedom; 
•ad  press  upon  the  attention  irfman  thoee  Tlews  and  considerations  which  shall  Indmea 
him  to  be  tnae  to  his  destiny,  and  to  obey  his  highest  aspirations.  Some  of  his  earlisr 
writings  were  oontroyeraial ;  bat  that  was  not  the  element  in  which  his  mind  most 
gladly  mored;  and  he  preferred  to  nnibld  thoee  truths  in  morals  and  religion  which 
are  Mt  and  recognised  by  all  Christians.  •  In  the  latter  part  of  his  Uto,  his  mind  was 
move  tamed  towards  practical  sat(Jects.  He  wrote  apon  war,  temperance^  popular  edaca> 
tion,  the  duties  of  the  rich  towards  the  poor,  and  especially  slavery.  Upm  this  last 
■ol\iect,  his  writings  are  marked  by  a  fervor  and  earnestness  which  meet  the  dalms  of 
the  most  sealous  opponent  of  slavery,  and  yet  are  free  from  any  thing  vitnperative  or 
needlessly  irritating. 

Br.  Ohanning's  style  Is  admirably  salted  for  the  exposition  of  moral  and  spifitoal 
truth.  It  is  rich,  flowing,  and  perspicuous;  even  its  diffuseness,  which  Is  its  obvious 
literary  defisct,  is  no  disadvantage  in  this  aspect.  There  is  a  persuasive  charm  over 
•U  his  writings,  flowing  from  his  earnestness  of  purpose,  his  deep  love  of  humanity, 
his  Rowing  hopes,  and  his  lisrvid  religious  lUth.  He  has  a  poet's  love  of  beauty  and 
a  pn^het's  love  of  truth.  He  lays  the  ridiest  of  gifts  upon  the  purest  of  altars.  The 
heart  expands  under  his  influence,  as  It  does  when  we  see  a  beantUtil  eonntenanoa 
Nw™<"g  with  the  finest  expression  of  benevolence  and  sympathy. 

He  was  a  man  of  slight  frame  and  delicate  organisation.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit 
was  simple  and  impressive ;  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  fttll  of  sweetness  and  pen. 
etratmg  power.  He  was  not  one  of  thoee  speakers  who  prodnoe  a  great  elfect  upon 
thoee  who  hear  them  for  the  first  time,  but  those  who  were  accustomed  to  his  teach- 
ings recognized  in  him  all  the  elements  of  the  highest  eloquence. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  sermon  on  the  doctrine  of  immortality.] 

When  we  look  at  the  organized  productions  of  nature, 
we  see  that  they  require  only  a  limited  time,  and  most  of  them 
a  very  short  time,  to  reach  their  perfection,  and  accomplish 
their  end.  Take,  for  example,  that  noble  production,  a  tree. 
Having  reached  a  certain  height,  and  borne  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruit,  it  has  nothing  more  to  do.  Its  powers  are  fully 
developed ;  it  has  no  hidden  capacities,  of  which  its  buds  and 
fruit  are  only  the  beginnings  and  pledges.  Its  design  is  ful- 
filled ;  the  principle  of  life  within  it  can  effect  no  moro.    Not 
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80  the  mind.  We  can  never  say  of  this,  as  of  the  fuIl-growB 
tree  in  aatnmn.  It  has  answered  its  end ;  it  has  done  its  work ; 
its  capacity  is  exhausted.  On  the  contrary,  the  nature, 
powers,  desires,  and  purposes  of  the  mind  are  all  undefined. 
We  never  feel,  when  a  great  intellect  has  risen  to  an  original 
thought,  or  a  vast  discovery,  that  it  has  now  accomplished  its 
whole  purpose,  reached  its  bound,  and  can  yield  no  other  or 
higher  fruits.  On  the  contrary,  our  conviction  of  its  resources 
is  enlarged ;  we  discern  more  of  its  affinit^r  to  the  inexhausti- 
ble  intelligence  of  its  Author.  In  every  step  of  its  progress, 
we  see  a  new  impulse  gained,  and  the  pledge  of  nobler  ac- 
quirements. 

So,  when  a  pure  and  resolute  «inind  has  made  some  great 
sacrifice  to  truth  and  duty,  has  manifested  its  attachment  to 
God  and  man  in  singular  trials,  we  do  not  feel  as  if  the  whole 
energy  of  virtuous  principle  were  now  put  forth,  as  if  the 
measure  of  excellence  were  filled,  as  if  the  maturest  fruits 
were  now  borne,  and  henceforth  the  soul  could  only  rcypeaC 
itself.  We  feel,  on  the  contrary,  that  virtue  by  illustiious 
effi>rts  replenishes  instead  of  wasting  its  life ;  that  the  mind, 
by  perseverance  in  well  doing,  instead  of  sinking  into  a  me- 
chanical tameness,  is  ab]e  to  conceive  of  higher  duties,  is 
armed  for  a  nobler  daring,  and  grows  more  efficient  in  charity. 
The  mind,  by  going  forward,  does  not  reach  insurmountable 
prison  walls,  but  leams  more  and  more  the  boundlessness  of 
its  powers,  and  of  the  range  for  which  it  was  created. 

Let  me  place  this  topic  in  another  light,  which  may  show, 
even  more  strongly,  the  contrast  of  the  mind  with  the  noblest 
productions  of  matter.  My  meaning  may  best  be  conveyed 
by  reverting  to  the  tree.  We  consider  the  tree  as  having 
answered  its  highest  purpose  when  it  yields  a  particular  fruit. 
We  judge  of  its  perfection  by  a  fixed,  positive,  definite  prod* 
uct  The  mind,  however,  in  proportion  to  its  improvement, 
becomes  conscious  that  its  perfection  consists  not  in  fixed,  .pre* 
scribed  efiects,  not  in  exact  and  defined  attainments,  but  in  an 
original,  creative,  unconfinable  energy,  which  yields  new  prod- 
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nets,  which  carries  into  it  new  fields  of  thought,  and  new  eflbrts 
for  religion  and  humanity. 

This  truth  indeed  is  so  obvious,  tiiat  evei  the  least  improved 
maj  discern  it.  You  all  feel,  that  the  meet  perfect  mind  is 
not  that  which  works  in  a  prescribed  way,  which  thinks  and 
acts  according  to  prescribed  rules,  but  that  which  has  a  spring 
of  action  in  itself,  which  combines  anew  the  knowledge  re* 
oeived  from  other  minds,  which  explores  its  hidden  and  multi* 
plied  relations,  and  gives  it  forth  in  fresh  and  higher  forms. 
The  perfection  of  the  tree,  then,  lies  in  a  precise  or  definite 
product  That  of  the  mind  lies  in  an  indefinite  and  boundless 
energy.  The  first  impHes  limits.  To  set  limits  to  the  mind 
would  destroy  that  original  power  in  which  its  perfection  con< 
sists.  Here,  then,  we  observe  a  distinction  between  material 
fi>rms  and  the  mind ;  and  from  the  destruction,  of  the  first, 
which,  as  we  see,  attain  perfection  and  frdfil  their  purpose  in 
a  limited  duration,  we  cannot  argue  to  the  destruction  of  the 
last,  which  plainly  possesses  the  capacity  of  a  progress  with- 
out end. 

We  have  pointed  out  one  contrast  between  the  mind  and 
material  forms.  The  latter,  we  have  seen,  by  their  nature 
have  bounds.  The  tree,  in  a  short  time,  and  by  rising  and 
spreading  a  short  distance,  accomplishes  its  end.  I  now  add, 
that  the  system  of  nature  to  which  the  tree  belongs  requires 
that  it  should  stop  where  it  does.  Were  it  to  grow  forever,  it 
would  be  an  infinite  mischief.  A  single  plant,  endued  with 
the  principle  of  unlimited  expansion,  would  in  the  progress  of 
centuries  overshadow  nations,  and  exclude  every  other  growth 
— -  would  exhaust  the  earth's  whole  fertility.  Material  forms, 
then,  must  have  narrow  bounds,  and  their  usefuhiess  requires 
that  their  life  and  growth  should  often  be  arrested,  even  be-* 
fore  reaching  the  limits  prescribed  by  nature. 

But  the  indefinite  expansion  of  the  mind,  instead  of  war* 
ring  with  and  counteracting  the  system  of  creation,  harmonizes 
with  and  perfects  it.  One  tree,  should  it  grow  forever,  would 
exclude  other  forms  of  vegetable  Hfe.     One  mind,  in  propor« 
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tion  to  its  expansion,  awakens,  and  in  a  secse  creates,  other 
minds.  It  multiplies,  instead  of  exhausting,  the  nutriment 
which  other  understandings  need.  A  mind,  the  more  it  has 
of  intellectual  and  moral  life,  the  more  it  spreads  life  and 
power  around  it.  It  is  an  ever-enlarging  source  of  thought 
and  love.  Let  me  here  add,  that  the  mind,  hj  unlimited 
growth,  not  only  yields  a  greater  amount  of  good  to  other 
beings,  but  produces  continuallj  new  forms  of  good.  This  is 
an  important  distinction.  Were  the  tree  to  spread  indefinitely, 
it  would  abound  more  in  fruit,  but  in  fruit  of  the  same  kind ; 
and,  by  excluding  every  other  growth,  it  would  destroy  the 
variety  of  products,  which  now  contribute  to  health  and  enjoy- 
ment But  the  mind,  in  its  progress,  is  perpetually  yielding 
new  fruits,  new  forms  of  thought,  and  virtue,  and  sanctity.  It 
always  contains  within  itself  the  germs  of  higher  influences 
than  it  has  ever  put  forth,  the  buds  of  fruits  which  it  has 
never  borne.  Thus  the  very  reason  which  requires  the  limi- 
tation of  material  forms  —  I  mean  the  good  of  the  whole  sya- 
tem  —  seems  to  require  the  unlimited  growth  of  mind. 


CXXXL— MOUNT  AUBURN. 

Stoar. 

[Joseph  Sioet  wm  bom  in  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  September  18,  1770,  wag 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1798.  and  died  September  10, 1845.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1801,  and  elevated  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Oonrt  of  the  United 
States  in  1811,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-twa  In  1829  he  became  a  prafbsaor  in  tha 
law  school  connected  with  Harvard  College.  He  was  very  eminent  as  a  judge,  a  jnridi- 
eal  writer,  and  a  teacher  of  law.  In  1^^  learning  he  had  no  superior — hardly  an 
equal — among  all  his  contemporaries.  His  treatises  on  logal  sul^ects  are  higlily  val- 
ued, and  received  as  authoritative  expositions  of  law  both  in  England  and  America. 
As  an  instructor,  he  had  great  power  over  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  not  merely  by  his 
learning  and  abiliiy,  but  by  his  oontagious  entkusiasm,  and  his  warm,  unaflboted 
sympathy.  No  man  ever  carried  into  mature  and  declining  life  more  of  the  spirit  of 
youth. 

Judge  Stoiy  retained  through  life  a  strong  love  of  letters,  and  occupied  as  he  was 
with  his  engrossing  duties  as  a  judge,  a  teacher  of  law,  and  a  writer  of  law  books,  ha 
Ibund  time  to  make  many  contributions  to  the  general  literature  of  the  country,  con* 
sisting  of  occasional  discourses,  obituary  notices,  and  miscellaneous  sketches  and  n* 
views.    These  were  coUected  and  published  in  a  separate  volume  in  1836,  and  a« 
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mluged  edition  has  appeared  since  bis  death.  His  style  is  animated  and  Howbg.  H* 
wrote  a  good  deal  of  poetry  in  his  youth ;  and  he  premred  tbiou^  lift  ■~**^^*-g 
ef  the  poetical  temperament,  and  road  good  poetry  to  the  last  with  t|ke  liTelleat  plea» 
ure.  Portions  of  his  proee  writings  have  that  glow  of  feeling  and  riehneai  of  daaeri^ 
tlon  whieh  show  the  snsceptihilitiea  of  a  poet. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  friend  of  Judge  Stray's  to  speak  of  his  priTate  ffhararter  la 
terms  which  shall  not  seem  extraragant  to  those  who  did  not  know  him.  No  maa 
was  ever  more  ftet  tnm  any  taint  of  selfishness,  euTy,  or  oneharitableiieM.  He  had 
the  Bonniest  temper,  the  most  cheerful  spirit,  and  the  moat  aifeetionato  heart.  He 
was  always  boiqr  and  always  happy.  His  tastes  were  simple  and  his  habits  domestic 
He  had  remarkable  oonyersational  powers,  and  was  a  moat  entertaining  and  tostnieUTa 
conpanion.  He  was  abnndant  in.  Icind  oflloes  to  others^  and  ftall  of  intanst  in  arary 
good  work  that  was  going  on  around  him. 

The  following  extract  is  flrom  an  address  delitered  on  the  eonseeratloD  of  the  oeme- 
t«y  at  Mount  Auburn,  September  24, 1831.] 

A  RURAL  cemetery  seems  to  combine  in  itself  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  can  be  proposed  to  gratify  human  feelings,  or 
tranquillize  human  fears ;  to  secure  the  best  religious  influ- 
ences, and  to  cherish  all  those  associations  which  cast  a  cheerfiil 
light  over  the  darkness  of  the  grave. 

And  what  spot  can  be  more  appropriate  than  this  for  such 
a  purpose?  Nature  seems  to  point  it  out,  with  significant 
energy,  as  the  favorite  retirement  for  the  dead.  There  are 
around  us  all  the  varied  features  of  her  beauty  and  grandeur 
—  the  forest-crowned  height,  the  abrupt  acclivity,  the  shel- 
tered valley,  the  deep  glen,  the  grassy  glade,  and  the  silent 
grove.  Here  are  the  lofly  oak,  the  beech,  that  ^  wreathes  its 
old,  fantastic  roots  so  high,"  the  rustling  pine,  and  the  droop- 
ing willow;  the  tree  that  sheds  its  pale  leaves  with  every 
autumn,  a  fit  emblem  of  our  own  transitory  bloom ;  and  the 
evergreen,  with  its  perennial  shoots,  instructing  us  that  ^^  the 
wintry  blast  of  death  kills  not  the  buds  of  virtue."  Here  is 
the  thick  shrubbery  to  protect  and  conceal  the  new-made 
grave ;  and  there  is  the  wild  flower  creeping  along  the  nar- 
h>w  path,  and  planting  its  seeds  in  the  upturned  earth.  All 
around  us  there  breathes  a  solemn  calm,  as  if  we  were  in  the 
bosom  of  a  wilderness,  broken  only  by  the  breeze,  as  it  mur- 
murs through  the  tops  of  the  forest,  or  by  the  notes  of  the 
warbler,  pouring  forth  his  matin  or  his  evening  song. 

Ascend  but  a  few  steps,  and  what  a  change  of  scenery  to 
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surprise  and  delight  us !  We  seem,  as  it  were  in  an  instaat, 
to  pass  finom  the  confines  of  death  to  the  bright  and  balmy 
regions  of  life.  Below  us  flows  the  winding  Charles,  with  its 
rippling  current,  like  the  stream  of  time  hastening  to  the 
ocean  of  eternity.  In  the  distance,  the  city  —  at  once  the 
object  of  our  admiration  and  our  love  —  rears  its  proud  emi* 
nences,  its  glittering  spires,  its  lofty  towers,  its  graceful  man- 
sions, its  curling  smoke,  its  crowded  haunts  of  business  and 
pleasure,  which  speak  to  the  eye,  and  yet  leave  a  noiseless 
loneliness  on  the  ear.  Again  we  turn,  and  the  walls  of  our 
venerable  university  rise  before  us,  with  many  a  recollection 
of  happy  days  passed  there  in  the  interchange  of  study  and 
friendship,  and  many  a  grateful  thought  of  the  affluence  of 
its  learning,  which  has  adorned  and  nourished  the  literature 
of  our  country.  Again  we  turn,  and  the  cultivated  farm,  the 
neat  cottage,  the  village  church,  the  sparkling  lake,  the  rich 
valley,  and  the  distant  hills,  are  before  us,  through  opening 
vistas ;  and  we  breathe  amidst  the  fresh  and  varied  labors 
of  man. 

There  is,  therefore,  within  our  reach,  every  variety  of 
natural  and  artificial  scenery  which  is  fitted  to  awaken  emo- 
tions of  the  highest  and  most  affecting  character.  We  stand, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  bordera  of  two  worlds ;  and  as  the  mood 
of  our  minds  may  be,  we  may  gather  lessons  of  profound 
wisdom  by  contrasting  the  one  with  the  other,  or  indulge  in 
the  dreams  of  hope  and  ambition,  or  solace  our  hearts  by 
melancholy  meditations. 

Who  is  there,  that,  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  scene, 
is  not  ready  to  exclaim,  with  the  enthusiastn  of  the  poet,— 

**  Mine  be  the  breesy  hOl  that  skirts  the  down, 

Where  a  green,  grassy  turf  is  all  I  crave, 
With  here  and  there  a  yiolet  bestrewn, 

Fast  by  a  brook,  or  fountain's  mtirmuring  wave. 
And  many  an  evening  sun  shine  sweetly  on  my  grave !  " 

What  a  multitude  of  thoughts  crowd  upon  the  mind  in  tlie 
contemplation  of  such  a  scene  1     How  much  of  the  futore^ 
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\  tea  in  its  far-distant  reaches,  rises  before  us  with  aQ  its  per* 
snasiTe  realities  !  Take  but  one  little,  narrow  space  of  time, 
and  how  affecting  are  its  associations  I  Within  the  flight  of 
one  half  century,  how  many  of  the  great,  the  good,  and  the 
wise  win  be  gathered  here  I  How  many  in  the  loveliness  of 
infancy,  the  beauty  of  youth,  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  the 
maturity  of  age,  will  lie  down  here,  and  dwell  in  the  bosom 
of  their  mother  earth !  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  gay  and 
the  wretched,  the  favorites  of  thousands,  and  the  forsaken 
of  the  world,  the  stranger  in  his  solitary  grave,  and  the  pa- 
triarch surrounded  by  the  kindred  of  a  long  lineage  I  How 
many  will  here  bury  their  brightest  hopes,  or  blasted  expec- 
tations I  How  many  bitter  tears  will  here  be  shed!  How 
many  agonizing  sighs  will  here  be  heaved!  How  many 
trembling  feet  will  cross  the  pathways,  and,  returning,  leave 
behind  them  the  dearest  objects  of  their  reverence  or  their 
lo7eI 

And  if  this  were  all,  sad  indeed,  and  funereal,  would  be 
our  thoughts ;  gloomy  indeed  would  be  these  shades,  and 
desolate  these  prospects. 

But -^thanks  be  to  Grod — the  evils  which  he  permits  have 
their  attendant  mercies,  and  are  blessings  in  disguise.  The 
bruised  reed  will  not  be  utterly  laid  prostrate.  The  wounded 
heart  will  not  always  bleed.  Tlie  voice  of  ..ponsolfttion  wQl 
sprmg  up  in  the  midst  of  the  silence  c^  these  regions  of 
death.  The  mourner  will  revisit  these  shades  with  a  secret, 
though  melancholy  pleasure.  The  hand  of  friendship  will 
delight  to  cherish  the  flowers  and  the  shrubs  that  fringe  the 
lowly  grave  or  the  sculptured  monument.  The  earliest 
beams  of  the  morning  will  play  upon  these'  summits  with  a 
refreshing  cheerftilness,  and  the  lingering  tints  of  evening 
hover  on  them  with  a  tranquillizing  glow.  Spring  will  invite 
hither  the  footsteps  of  the  young  by  its  opening  foliage,  and 
autumn  detain  the  contemplative  by  its  latest  bloom.  The 
votary  of  learning  and  science  will  here  learn  to  elevate  his 
genius  by  the  holiest  studies.    The  devout  will  here  offer  up 
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the  silent  tribute  of  pity,  or  the  prayer  of  gratitude.  The 
rivalries  of  the  world  will  here  drop  from  the  heart;  the 
spirit  of  forgiveness  will  gather  new  impulses;  the  selfish 
ness  of  avariee  will  be  checked ;  the  restlessness  of  ambition 
will  be  rebuked ;  vanity  will  let  &11  its  plumes ;  and  pride,  aa 
it  sees  ^  what  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue," 
will  acknowledge  the  value  of  virtue  as  far,  inmieasurably  &r, 
beyond  that  of  £une. 

But  that  which  will  be  ever  present,  pervading  these  shades 
like  the  noonday  sun,  and  shedding  cheerfulness  around,  ia 
the  consciousness,  the  irrepressible  consciousness,  amidst  afi 
these  lessons  of  human  mortality,  of  the  higher  truth,  that  we 
are  beings,  not  of  time,  but  of  eternity ;  that  ^  this  corrupti- 
ble must  put  on  iacorruption,  and  this  mortal  must  pat  on 
immortality ; "  that  this  is  but  the  threshold  and  starting-point 
of  an  existence,  compared  with  whose  duration  the  ocean 
is  but  as  a  drop  —  nay,  the  whole  creation  an  evanescent 
quantity. 


CXXXn.— HYMN  AT  THE  CONSECRATION  OP  A 

CEMETERY. 

Nnmx. 

(Thli  betntiflil  hymn  was  ■nng  «t  the  oooaecrfttlon  of  a  cemetery  belongliig  to  the 
Utj  of  Oimhridge,  In  October,  1864.  It  was  written  by  the  Ber.  Wiuiam  Niwbx,  a 
graduate  of  Harrard  College  of  the  daoi  of  1824^  and  pastor  of  the  Hzat  OoogregMtloMl 
Church  In  Oambrldge.  Dr.  Newell  has  pnbliahed  yery  little;  bat  this  poem  ahows  Urn 
to  be  eapahla  of  giving  beantiftil  exprearion  to  gennlne  reUgiona  feeling.] 

Changing,  fading,  falling,  flying 
From  the  homes  that  gave  them  birth, 

Autumn  leaves,  in  beauty  dying. 
Seek  the  mother  breast  of  earth. 

Soon  shall  all  the  songless  wood 

Shiver  in  the  deepening  snow, 
Mourning  in  its  solitude, 

Like  some  Rachel  in  her  woe 
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Shomfy  sinks  joa  eyening  sim, 

Softlj  wanes  die  cheerfiil  light, 
And — the  twelve  horns'  labor  done-^ 

Onward  sweeps  the  solemn  ni^^ 

So  on  many  a  home  of  gladness 

Falls,  0  Death,  thy  winter  gloom ; 
Stands  there  still  in  doubt  and  sadness 

Manj  a  Mary  at  the  tomb. 

But  the  genial  spring,  returning 

Will  the  sylvan  pomp  renew, 
And  the  new-bom  flame  of  morning 

Ejndle  rainbows  in  the  dew. 

So  shall  God,  his  promise  keeping. 

To  the  world  by  Jesus  given. 
Wake  our  loved  ones,  sweetly  sleeping^ 

At  the  breaking  dawn  of  heaven. 

Li^t  from  darkness  I    Life  from  deitti 

Dies  the  body,  not  the  soul; 
From  the  chrysalis  beneath 

Soars  the  spirit  to  its  goaL 

Father,  when  the  mourners  come 

With  the  slowly  moving  bier, 
Weeping  at  the  open  tomb 

For  the  lovely  and  the  deary- 
Breathe  into  the  bleeding  heart 

Hopes  that  die  not  with  the  dead; 
And  the  peace  of  Christ  impart 

When  the  joys  of  life  have  fled ! 

89 
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CXXXnL— THE  CONQUEROK'S  GRAVE. 


[Thii  poam,  one  of  Brjuif s  latest  productionB,  which  uppeanA  ca^finaXlj  in  Pirt 
■aai'i  MiigMliHS  ia  one  of  tlM  miM  hemtitai  oompcNdtfons  th«t  e?er  was  wtitleD; 
mAwnhrmhim  ]]i  aBntiniBnt|  admiiabla  in  esprMsion.  From  tach  poetiy  we  leam  how 
madli  we  owe  to  thoae  poets  whose  geniiu  is  under  the  control  of  moral  fteling;  who 
Boake  the  imagtnatioii  and  the  sense  of  heaatj  ministering  serranta  ai  tiic  altar  of  the 
highaat  good  and  the  highest  trath.] 

Within  this  lowly  grave  a  oonqneror  lies; 
And  jet  the  monament  proclaims  it  not. 
Nor  round  the  sleeper's  name  hath  chisel  wroo^t 
The  emblems  of  a  fame  that  never  dies — 
Ivy  and  amaranth  in  a  graceful  sheaf 
Twined  with  the  laurel's  fair,  imperial  leaf. 
A  simple  name  alone, 
To  the  great  world  unknown, 
Is  graven  here,  and  wild  flowers  rising  round, 
Meek  meadow-sweet  and  violets  of  the  ground. 
Lean  lovingly  against  the  humble  stone. 

Here,  in  the  quiet  earth,  they  laid  apart 
No  man  of  iron  mould  and  bloody  hands, 
Who  sought  to  wreak  upon  the  cowering  lands 

The  passions  that  consumed  his  restless  heart ; 
But  one  of  tender  spirit  and  deHcate  frame, 
Grentlest  in  mien  and  mind 
Of  gentle  womankind. 
Timidly  shrinking  from  the  breath  of  blame ; 

One  in  whose  eyes  the  smile  of  kindness  made 
Its  haunt,  like  flowers  by  sunny  brooks  in  May; 

Yet  at  the  thought  of  others'  pain,  a  shade 
Of  sweeter  sadness  chased  the  smile  away. 

Nor  deem  that  when  the  hand  that  moulders  here 
Was  raised  in  menace,  reahns  were  chilled  with  fear 
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And  armies  mustered  at  tihe  sign  as  when 
Ckmds  rise  on  ckmds  before  the  jainj  easty— 
Gray  captains  leading  bands  of  veteran  men 
And  fiery  youths  to  be  the  vnltaies'  feast. 
Not  thus  were  waged  the  mighty  wars  that  gaye 
The  victory  to  her  who  fills  this  grave ; 

Al<me  her  task  was  wrought ; 

Alone  the  battle  fought ; 
Through  that  long  strife  her  eonstant  hope  was  stidd 
On  Gk)d  alone,  nor  looked  for  other  aid. 

She  met  the  hosts  of  sorrow  with  a  look 
That  altered  not  beneath  the  frown  they  wore; 

And  soon  the  lowering  brood  were  tamed,  and  took 
Meekly  her  gentle  rule,  and  frowned  no  more. 

Her  soft  hand  put  aside  the  assaults  of  wrath. 
And  calmly  broke  in  twain 
The  fiery  shafts  of  pain, 

And  rent  the  nets  of  passion  from  her  path. 
By  that  victorious  hand  despair  was  slain. 

THth  love  she  vanquished  hate,  and  overcame 

Evil  with  good  in  her  great  Master's  name. 

Her  glory  is  not  of  this  shadowy  state, 

Glory  that  with  the  fleeting  season  dies ; 
But  when  she  entered  at  the  sapphire  gate, 

What  joy  was  radiant  in  celestial  eyes ! 
How  heaven's  bright  depths  with  sounding  welcomes  rong^ 
And  flowers  of  heaven  by  shining  hands  were  flung  I 
And  He  who,  long  before, 
Pain,  scorn,  and  sorrow  bore. 
The  mighty  Sufferer,  with  aspect  sweet, 
Smiled  on  the  timid  stranger  from  his  seat ; 
He  who,  returning  glorious  from  the  grave. 
Dragged  Death,  disarmed,  in  chains,  a  crouching  slave. 
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See,  as  I  linger  here,  the  sun  grows  low; 

Cool  airs  are  murmuring  that  the  night  is  near. 
O  gentle  sleeper,  from  thj  grave  I  go 

Consoled,  though  sad,  in  hope,  and  jet  in  fear. 
Brief  is  the  time,  I  know. 
The  warfare  scarce  begun ; 
Yet  all  may  win  the  triumphs  thou  hast  won; 
Still  flows  the  fount  whose  waters  strengthened  theeu 

The  victors'  names  are  jet  too  few  to  fill 
Heaven's  mighty  roll ;  the  glorious  armory, 

That  ministered  to  thee,  is  open  stilL 


CXXXIV.— THE  OLD  MANSE  AT  CONCORD. 

HAITTHOEin. 

[NAfHAMiKL  HAWTBOBm  ifl  %  DAfciye  of  Salem,  UassachuMtts,  and  yn»  graduated  at 
Bofwdoin  OoUege  in  1825.  He  is  the  aathor  of  The  Scarlet  Letter,  The  Blithedale  Bo* 
manoe,  and  The  Hotue  of  the  Seven  Ghtbles ;  of  Twice-told  Tales,  Moasea  from  an  Old 
Haaae^  and  The  Snow  Image  and  other  Twice-told  Tales — the  last  three  being  ooUeo- 
tions  of  papers  oontrilmted  to  annuals  and  periodicala.  He  has  also  written  three  or 
flkmr  books  tor  children. 

Hawthorne  is  a  man  of  peculiar  and  original  genius ;  and  no  writer  of  our  times  te 
less  indebted  to  the  thoaghts  and  words  of  other  men  than  he.  Beserred  in  hia  taatea, 
and  sednded  in  his  habits,  his  mind  has  grown  by  a  selfcontained  law  of  increase. 
He  combines  a  rare  imaginatiTe  fikculty  with  a  vein  of  deep,  often  moumfiil,  reflection. 
He  has  an  unequalled  power  of  moving  in  that  twilight  r^on  which  lies  between  the 
real  and  the  unreal,  of  bringing  forms  before  the  eye  which  seem  half  of  the  earth, 
and  half  beyond  it,  and  of  so  clearing  up  his  mystery  as  still  to  leave  the  shadow 
of  doubt  resting  upon  it.  He  is  a  fine  and  sharp  observer,  and  paints  characters  with 
admirable  discrimination  and  effect  His  scenes  and  incidents  are  mostly  drawn  from 
the  history  and  life  of  New  England ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  no  common  genius  in  him  to 
luive  found  the  elements  of  romantic  interest  in  a  soil  generally  deemed  unpropitioQa 
to  such  growth.  His  popularity  is  very  great,  and  perhaps  would  be  greater  were  it 
not  for  the  frequent  intrusion  into  his  pages  of  dark  and  sad  visions,  which  fiucinate 
but  do  not  charm.  The  Scarlet  Letter,  the  most  original  of  all  his  productions,  is  a 
powerftd  but  painftal  book.  It  is  read  with  absorbing  interest,  but  is  not  often  takoR 
up  a  second  time. 

Hawthorne's  style  is  of  rare  beauty  and  finish.  He  writes  with  jwrfoct  oorrectnen, 
—  hardly  any  living  writer,  English  or  American,  is  equal  to  him  in  tUs  respect, — and 
yet  without  any  stiffness  or  appearance  of  elaboration.  The  music  of  his  deUdous 
cadences  never  palls  upon  the  ear,  because  it  is  always  natural,  and  never  m<motonoiis. 
He  has  a  poet's  sense  of  beauty;  «Qd  his  descriptions  of  natural  scenes  hava  all  the 
elements  of  poetry  except  the  garb  of  verse. 

The  following  extraet  from  the  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse  is  apart  of  his  deseriptloB 
of  a  deigymaa's  rssidenoe  in  Concord,  Massachusetts.] 
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Perhaps  the  reader — whom  I  cannot  help  considering  as 
my  guest  in  the  Old  Manse,  and  entitled  to  all  courtesy,  in 
the  way  of  sight-showing  —  perhaps  he  will  choose  to  take  a 
nearer  view  of  the  memorable  spot*  We  stand  now  on  the 
river's  brink.  It  may  well  be  called  the  Concord,  —  the  river 
of  peace  and  quietness, — for  it  is  certainly  the  most  unexdta- 
ble  and  sluggish  stream  that  ever  loitered,  imperceptibly, 
towards,  its  eternity,  the  sea.  Positively,  I  had  Hved  three 
weeks  beside  it,  before  it  grew  quite  dear  to  my  perception 
which  way  the  current  flowed.  It  never  has  a  vivacious  as- 
pect,  except  when  a  north-western  breeze  is  vexing  its  surface, 
on  a  sunshiny  day.  From  the  incurable  indolence  of  its 
nature,  the  stream  is  happily  incapable  of  becoming  the  slave 
of  human  ingenuity,  as  is  the  fate  of  so  many  a  wild,  free 
mountain  torrent  While  all  thmgs  else  are  compelled  to 
subserve  some  useful  purpose,  it  idles  its  sluggish  life  away 
in  lazy  liberty,  without  turning  a  solitaiy  spindle,  or  affording 
even  water  power  enough  to  grind  the  com  that  grows  upon 
its  banks.  The  torpor  of  its  movement  allows  it  nowhere  a 
bright,  pebbly  shore,  nor  so  much  as  a  narrow  strip  of  glisten- 
ing sand,  in  any  part  of  its  course.  It  slumbers  between 
broad  prairies,  kissing  the  long  meadow  grass,  and  bathes  the 
overhanging  boughs  of  elder  bushes  and  willows,  or  the  roots 
of  elm  and  ash  trees,  and  clumps  of  maples.  Flags  and 
rushes  grow  along  its  plashy  shore;  the  yellow  water-lily 
spreads  its  broad,  flat  leaves  on  the  margin ;  and  the  fragrant, 
white  pond  lily  abounds,  generally  selecting  a  position  just  so 
£aT  from  the  river's  brink  that  it  cannot  be  grasped,  save  at 
the  hazard  of  plunging  in. 

It  is  a  marvel  whence  this  perfect  flower  derives  its  loveli- 
ness and  per&me,  springing,  as  it  does,  from  the  black  mud 
ever  which  the  river  sleeps,  and  where  lurk  the  slimy  eel,  and 
speckled  frog,  and  the  mud  turtle,  whom  continual  washing 
cannot  deanse.    It  is  the  very  same  black  mud  out  of  which 

•  TIm  Manse  was  near  the  scene  of  the  Concord  fight,  in  April,  1770* 
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the  yellow  lily  sucks  its  rank  life  aad  noisome  odor.  Tiins 
we  see,  too,  in  the  world,  that  some  persons  assimilate  only 
what  is  ugly  and  evil  from  the  same  moral  drcumstanoes  which 
supply  good  and  beautified  results — the  fragrance  of  celestial 
flowers-^ to  the  daily  life  of  others. 

The  reader  must  not,  from  any  testimony  of  miney  oontract 
a  dislike  towards  our  slumberous  stream.  In  the  light  of  a 
calm  and  golden  sunset,  it  becomes  lovely  beyond  expression ; 
the  more  lovely  for  the  quietude  that  so  well  accords  with,  the 
hour,  when  even  the  wind,  afler  blustering  all  day  long,  usually 
hushes  itself  to  rest  Each  tree  and  rock,  and  every  blade 
of  grass,  is  distinctly  imaged,  and,  however  unsi^bdy  in  reality, 
assumes  ideal  beauty  in  the  reflection.  The  minutest  things 
of  earth,  and  the  broad  aspect  of  the  firmament,  are  pictured 
equally  without  effort,  and  with,  the  same  felicity  of  success. 
All  the  sky  glows  downward  at  our  feet ;  the  rich  clouds  fioai 
through  the  unruffled  bosom  of  the  stream,  like  heavenly 
thoughts  through  a  peaceful  heart  We  will  not,  then,  malign 
our  river  as  gross  and  impure,  while  it  can  glorify  itself  with 
so  adequate  a  picture  of  the  heaven  that  broods  above  it;  or, 
if  we  remember  its  tawny  hue  and  the  muddiness  of  its  bed, 
let  it  be  a  symbol  that  the  earthliest  human  soul  has  an  infinite 
spiritual  capacity,  and  may  contain  the  better  world  within  its 
depths.  But,  indeed,  the  same  lesson  might  be  drawn  out  of 
any  mud  puddle  in  the  streets  6£  a  city — and,  being  taught 
us  every  where,  it  must  be  true.         •        •        •        ♦ 

The  Old  Manse! — we  had  almost  forgotten  it,  but  will 
retuni  thither  through  the  orchard.  This  was  set  out  by  the 
last  clergyman,  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  when  the  neif^ibors 
laughed  at  the  •  hoary-headed  man  for  planting  trees,  from 
which  he  could  have  no  prospect  of  gatheriDg  fruit  Even 
had  that  been  the  case,  there  was  only  so  much  the  better 
motive  for  planting  them,  in  the  pure  and  unselfish  hope  of 
benefiting  his  successors  —  an  end  so  seldom  achieved  by  more 
ambitious  efforts.  But  the  old  minister,  before  reaching  his 
patriarchal  age  of  ninety,  ate  the  apples  from  this  orchard 
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during  maiij  years,  and  added  silver  and  gold  to  his  anniul 
stipend,  bj  disposing  of  the  superfluity.  It  is  pleasant  to 
think  of  him,  walking  among  the  trees  in  the  quiet  afiemoons 
of  early  autumn,  and  picking  up  here  and  there  a  windfiJl 
whUe  he  observes  how  heavily  the  branches  are  weighed 
down,  and  computes  the  number  of  empty  flour  barrels  that 
will  be  filled  by  their  burden.  He  loved  each  tree,  doubtle8% 
as  if  it  had  been  his  own  child.  An  orchard  has  a  relatioll 
to  mankind,  and  readily  connects  itself  with  matters  of  thtf 
heart.  The  trees  possess  a  domestic  character;  they  hard 
lost  the  wild  nature  of  their  forest  kindred,  and  have  growtl 
humanized  by  receiving  the  care  of  man,  as  well  as  by  oon* 
tributing  to  his  wants. 

I  have  met  with  no  other  such  pleasant  trouble  in  the 
world,  as  that  of  finding  myself,  with  only  the  two  or  three 
mouths  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  feed,  the  sole  inheritor 
of  the  old  clergyman's  wealth  of  fruits.  Throughout  the 
summer  there  were  cherries  and  currants ;  and  then  came 
autumn,  with  his  immense  burden  of  apples,  dropping  them 
continually  from  his  overladen  shoulders,  as  he  trudged 
along.  In  the  stillest  afternoon,  if  I  listened,  the  thump  of  a 
great  apple  was  audible,  falling  without  a  breath  of  windy 
from  the  mere  necessity  of  perfect  ripeness.  And,  besides^ 
there  were  pear  trees,  that  flung  down  bushels  upon  bushels 
of  heavy  pears ;  and  peach  trees,  which,  in  a  good  year,  tor- 
mented me  with  peaches,  neither  to  be  eaten  nor  kept,  nor, 
without  labor  and  perplexity,  to  be  given  away.  The  idea 
of  an  infinite  generosity  and  inexhaustible  bounty,  on  the  part 
of  our  mother  Nature,  was  well  worth  obtaining  through  such 
cares  as  these.  That  feeling  can  be  enjoyed  in  perfection 
only  by  the  natives  of  summer  islands,  where  the  bread-fruit, 
tlie  cocoa,  the  palm,  and  the  orange  grow  spontaneously,  and 
bold  forth  the  ever-ready  meal ;  but,  likewise,  almost  as  well, 
by  a  man  long  habituated  to  city  life,  who  plunges  into  such 
a  solitude  as  that  of  the  Old  Manse,  where  he  plucks  the  finil 
of  trees  that  he  did  not  plant ;  and  which,  therefore,  to  mj 
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heterodox  taste,  bear  the  closer  resemblance  to  those  that  grew 
in  Eden. 

Not  that  it  can  be  disputed  that  the  light  toil,  requisite  to 
coltivate  a  moderatelj-sized  garden,  imparts  such  zest  to 
kitchen  vegetables  as  is  never  found  in  those  of  the  market 
gardener.  Childless  men,  if  thej  would  know  something  of 
the  bliss  of  paternity,  should  plant  a  seed  —  be  it  squash, 
bean,  Indian  com,  or  perhaps  a  mere  flower,  or  worthlcsj 
weed  —  should  plaflt  it  with  their  own  hands,  and  nurse  it 
from  infancy  to  maturity,  altogether  by  their  own  care.  If 
there  be  not  too  many  of  them,  each  individual  plant  be- 
oomes  an  object  of  separate  interest  My  garden,  that  skirted 
the  avenue  of  the  Manse,  was  of  precisely  the  right  extent. 
An  hour  or  two  of  morning  labor  was  all  that  it  required. 
But  I  used  to  visit  and  revisit  it  a  dozen  times  a  day,  and 
stand  in  deep  contemplation  over  my  vegetable  progeny,  with 
a  love  that  nobody  could  share  or  conceive  of,  who  had  never 
taken  part  in  the  process  of  creation.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
bewitching  sights  in  the  world  to  observe  a  hill  of  beans 
thrusting  aside  the  soil,  or  a  row  of  early  peas  just  peeping 
forth  sufficiently  to  trace  a  line  of  delicate  green.  Later  in 
the  season,  the  humming  birds  were  attracted  by  the  blossoms 
of  a  peculiar  variety  of  bean ;  and  they  were  a  joy  to  me, 
those  little  spiritual  visitants,  for  deigning  to  sip  any  food  out 
of  my  nectar  cups.  Multitudes  of  bees  used  to  bury  them- 
selves in  the  yellow  blossoms  of  the  summer  squashes.  This, 
too,  was  a  deep  satisfaction ;  although,  when  they  had  laden 
themselves  with  sweets,  they  flew  away  to  some  unknown 
hive,  which  would  give  back  nothing  in  requital  of  what  my 
garden  had  contributed.  But  I  was  glad  thus  to  fling  a 
benefaction  upon  the  passing  breeze,  with  the  certainty  that 
somebody  must  profit  by  it,  and  that  there  would  be  a  little 
more  honey  in  the  world,  to  allay  the  sourness  and  bitterness 
which  mankind  is  always  complaining  of.  Yes,  indeed ;  my 
life  was  the  sweeter  for  that  honey. 
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CXXXV.— ITALIAN  BEAR  DANCERS. 

liAdFABLAnX. 

[This  extract  is  from  a  little  book  publUhed  in  LoDdon,  in  1846,  called  Popular  On* 
tania,  Sports,  and  Beoollectiona  of  the  Ekmth  of  Italy,  by  Gbabuh  t'' ^'i'^^^r^r^.  It  eofti 
riBtB  of  a  aeriee  of  papers  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Penny  Magaaine.  Mr.  HaD* 
Farlane,  who  was  one  of  the  anthors  of  the  Pictorial  Hlstoiy  of  "KngtunA^  has  alao  wri^ 
tan  A  Glance  at  BerolntiODiied  Italy,  The  Somance  of  Trayel,  liTes  and  Bqdolts  at 
Banditti  and  Bobbers,  and  Torkey  and  its  Destinies.  He  lived  many  years  in  Italy,  aal 
is  well  aoqnainted  with  the  coontry  and  its  inhabitants.] 

Ths  bears  that  danced  in  Lcmdon  in  the  time  of  my  child- 
hood  were  discreet,  weli-tatored,  well-mannered  bears;  and 
their  leaders  were  mostly  black-eyed,  black-haired,  picturesque 
Italians,  from  the  ridges  of  the  Apennines,  or  gentle  Sayoj- 
ards  from  the  decUvities  of  the  Alps. 

They  made  their  bears  dance  to  pleasant  and  pastoral 
music — to  the  pipe  and  tabor;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
have  never  heard  in  England  the  true,  legitimate  tabor,  since 
the  days  when  I  saw  a  huge,  brown  bear  dancing  to  it  in  the 
City  Road.  In  Italy,  at  a  much  more  recent  period,  I  have 
heard  the  sounds  produced  by  that  happy  combination  of  stick 
and  sheepskin ;  but  even  there  it  was  in  conjunction  with  an 
interesting  member  of  the  hirsute  bear  family,  who  was  cutting 
capers  in  the  Forum  of  ancient  Rome,  which — so  fleets  the 
glory  of  the  world  —  is  now  little  else  than  a  cattle  market. 

For  all  that  I  know  to  the  contrary,  dancing  bears  may 
have  become  as  rare  a  sight  in  the  streets  of  Rome  as  they 
are  in  the  streets  of  London.  But  when  I  first  knew  the 
Eternal  Gty,  it  was  not  so.  One  or  two  dancing  bears  were 
then  to  be  seen  every  common  working  day  of  the  week,  and 
more  on  Sundays  and  saints'  days,  and  other  high  festivals. 
Punch,  too,  at  that  time,  flourished  amazingly  in  the  city  of 
the  Caesars.  You  could  not  walk  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  * 
to  St  Peter's,  or  the  Vatican,  or  the  Coliseum,  or  the  Capit<d, 
without  hearing  his  shrill,  crowing  voice. 

*  Pronounced  Petatsta  de  fijpom-ya. 
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A  French  ^^n^ng  master,  on  observing  the  uncouth  gam- 
bols of  some  uninstructed  downs,  said,  with  an  oracular 
Bhmg  of  the  shoulders,  and  a  voice  of  much  pathos,  ^  Poor 
human  nature !  it  cannot  dance  of  itself ;  it  must  be  taught." 
This  is  equally  true  of  ursine  nature ;  bears,  like  men,  must 
be  taught  ere  they  can  dance.  Bruin's  fore  legs  were  left  in 
their  natural  state,  but  his  hind  legs  were  protected  bj  a  sort 
of  boot  or  buskin  made  of  leather,  and  having  a  wooden  sole. 
Being  thus  shod,  he  was  put  upon  a  heated  flagstone,  with  a 
charcoal  fire  underneath  it;  and  then  Bruin  naturally  raised 
his  unprotected  fore  paws  in  the  air,  and  moved  his  hind  legs 
up  and  dovm,  in  order  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  flagstones,  upon 
which  he  was  kept  by  means  of  ropes  and  a  circle  of  strong 
hoops.  While  he  capered,  his  instructors  blew  their  pipes  and 
beat  their  drums  or  their  tabors*  Afler  a  few  lessons  of  this 
sort,  Bruin  would  stand  upon  his  hind  legs  and  cut  capers 
as  soon  as  he  heard  the  music  But  to  make  a  Yestris* 
bear,  it  was  necessary  to  take  him  in  hand  in  his  early  life. 
Not  only  does  not  human  nature  dance  of  itself,  but  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  taught  after  it  has  attained  to  years  of 
discretion. 

Some  speculators  of  the  duchy  of  Parma  once  made  a  great 
mistake,  which  was  attended  with  very  serious  consequences. 
Being  at  Genoa,  they  heard  of  a  very  fine,  big  bear,  that  was  on 
board  a  Baltimore  schooner.  They  bargained  with  the  Yankee 
skipper,  who  was  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  so  troublesome  a  pas- 
senger, but  who,  nevertheless,  made  them  pay  a  good  price 
for  the  monster.  It  was  a  beast  of  the  very  biggest  size,  and 
no  doubt  would  have  been  very  attractive  if  only  he  could 
have  been  tamed  and  taught ;  but  he  was  an  old  bear,  and 
had  lived  a  long  time  in  the  republic  of  the  United  States. 
He  had  not  'been  a  day  in  the  possession  of  the  poor  Italians 
before  they  wished  him  dovm  the  skipper's  throat,  or  back  at 
'Baltimore.    Great  were  the  toil  and  trouble  they  had  in  getting 

•  Yettrii  was  aoeUbnt^dS^aob  d«no«r 
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him  across  the  Apennines  from  Genoa  to  their  own  seduded 
valley ;  he  was  sullen,  morose,  and  at  the  same  time  snappish 
and  petulant 

But  it  was  not  until  they  tried  to  give  him  his  first  dancing 
lesson  (his  education  had  been  entirely  neglected  all  the  while 
he  had  been  living  under  the  stars  and  stripes)  that  they 
found  what  an  untamable  monster  they  had  got  The  flag- 
stone being  prepared,  he  was  brought  forth.  With  much  diffi- 
culty and  some  danger,  the  boots  or  buskins  were  put  upon  his 
hind  legs ;  but  when  they  got  him  upon  the  stone,  and  stured 
up  the  charcoal  beneath,  there  was  no  holding  him.  As  soon 
as  he  felt  the  heat,  instead  of  lifting  his  fore  paws  up  in  the 
air,  and  dancing  on  his  hind  ones,  he  uttered  a  fearful  growl, 
made  a  still  more  fearful  spring,  and  breaking  hoops  and 
cordage,  and  upsetting  all  the  men  that  opposed  him,  he  burst 
away,  and  made  with  aU  speed  for  the  wooded  side  of  the 
mountain,  with  some  of  the  broken  ropes  hanging  to  him. 
The  poor  men,  tearing  their  hair  and  cursing  the  day  that  they 
had  seen  him,  £[^owed  as  &st  as  they  could ;  but  though  they 
might  have  shot  him,  they  found  it  impossible  to  capture  him 
alive ;  which,  seeing  the  price  they  had  paid  for  him  to  the 
Baltimore  skipper,  they  were  naturally  anxious  to  do.  The 
monster  was  thus  allowed  to  gain  the  covert  of  the  thick  wood, 
where  he  abode  for  some  time,  to  the  great  terror  of  the 
mountaineers,  and  to  their  no  small  loss,  for  he  killed  several 
of  their  sheep  and  goats.  It  was  even  said  that  he  killed  and 
ate  up  a  child ;  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  it 
was  reported  that  he  had  killed  and  eaten  not  one  child,  but  a 
whole  family. 

The  magistrates  and  other  local  authorities  of  all  the  neigh- 
boring towns  and  villages  were  alarmed  by  the  reports  they 
*  heard,  and  in  their  first  anger  an  order  was  issued  for  throw- 
ing into  prison  the  unlucky  bear-wards  who  had  brought  such 
a  perilous,  unmannered,  and  unmanageable  bear  into  the 
country.  In  the  end,  however,  the  justices  of  the  peace  did 
what  was  much  better —  they  sent  out  a  company  of  soldiers^ 
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die  wliole  posse  oomitatas,  anned  as  sportsmen,  and  invitecl 
die  peasantry  to  a  grand  hunt  The  poor  bear-wards  received 
an  inyitation ;  but  their  hearts  were  sad ;  thej  were  grieving 
fbr  die  hard  dollars  which  the  Yankee  skipper  had  got  fixxm 
them,  and  so  they  declined  attending,  saying  (which  was  true 
enough)  that  they  were  no  sportsmen,  and  that  it  was  their 
business  to  teach  bears  how  to  dance,  not  to  shoot  them.  The 
hunt  was  had,  and  the  bear,  being  surrounded,  was  finally 
killed,  thoa^  not  until  he  had  almost  as  many  balls  in  him  aa 
there  are  stars  in  the  banner  under  which  he  had  lived  and 
sailed.  We  believe  that  since  this  time  none  of  the  bear 
teachers  have  ever  dealt  with  an  old  American  bear. 


CXXXVL— AOOOUNT  OF  TWO  TAME  HAVENS. 

Diannu 

pn  JHcSdhmPb  nowA  of  Buiuibj  Biidctt>  •  tMae  nmn  if  tntoodnodi,  whidi  ii  p<» 
MMMd  of  much  intoUigwnoe,  and  plaji  many  tiiokB.  Appanntlj,  Kuae  doubta  had 
Im«ii  e^prMied  m  to  tlie  poMdUUtj  of  •  rayen's  being  capable  of  eadi  a  degree  of 
tnintnc  and  In  the  last  edition  of  the  norel,  tiie  anflior  malaa  tlie  tdloirlng  intio* 
dnetary  trtatement] 

As  it  is  Mr.  Waterton's  *  opinion  that  ravens  are  gradually 
becoming  extinct  in  England,  I  offer  a  few  words  here  about 
mine. 

The  raven  in  this  story  is  a  compound  of  two  great  origi- 
nals, of  whom  I  have  been,  at  different  times,  the  proud  pos- 
sessor. The  first  was  in  the  bloom  of  his  youth,  when  he  was 
discovered  in  a  modest  retirement  in  England  by  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  given  to  me.  He  had  from  the  first,  as  Sir  Hu^ 
Evans  says  of  Anne  Page,  ^  good  gifts,"  which  he  improved 
by  study  and  attention  in  a  most  exemplary  manner.  He 
slept  in  a  stable,  —  generally  on  horseback, — and  so  terrified 
a  Newfoundland  dog  by  his  preternatural  sagacity,  that  he  has 

•  Mr.  Waterton  ia  a  well-known  EngUili  naturalist. 
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been  known,  by  the  mere  saperiority  of  his  genias,  to  walk  off 
unmolested  with  the  dog's  dinner,  from  before  his  face*  He 
was  rapidly  rising  in  acquirements  and  virtues,  when,  in  an 
evil  hour,  his  stable  was  newly  painted.  He  observed  the 
workmen  closely,  saw  that  they  were  carefid  of  the  paint,  and 
immediately  burned  to  possess  it  On  their  going  to  dinner, 
be  ate  up  all  they  had  lefl  behind,  consisting  of  a  pound  or 
two  of  white  lead ;  and  this  youthful  indiscretion  terminated 
in  death. 

While  I  was  yet  inconsolable  for  his  loss,  another  friend  of 
mine  in  Yorkshire  discovered  an  older  and  more  gifted  raven 
at  a  village  public  house,  which  he  prevailed  upon  the  land* 
lord  to  part  with  for  a  consideration,  and  sent  up  to  me.  The 
first  act  of  this  sage  was,  to  administer  to  the  effects  of  bis 
predecessor,  by  disinterring  all  the  cheese  and  halfpence  he 
had  buried  in  the  garden — a  work  of  immense  labor  and  re- 
search, to  which  he  devoted  all  the  energies  of  his  mind* 
Wben  he  had  achieved  this  task,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
acquisition  of  stable  language,  in  which  he  soon  became  such 
%D.  adept,  that  he  would  perch  outside  my  window,  and  drive 
imaginary  horses  with  great  skill  all  day.  Once  I  met  him 
unexpectedly,  about  half  a  mile  off,  walking  down  the  middle 
of  the  public  street,  attended  by  a  pretty  large  crowd,  and 
spontaneously  exhibiting  the  whole  of  his  accomplishments. 
His  gravity  under  these  trying  circumstances  I  never  can  for- 
get, nor  the  extraordinary  gallantry  with  which,  refusing  to  be 
brought  home,  he  defended  himself  behind  a  pump,  until  over- 
powered by  numbers.  It  may  have  been  that  he  was  too 
bright  a  genius  to  live  long,  or  it  may  have  been  that  he  took 
some  pernicious  substance  into  his  bill,  and  thence  into  his 
maw ;  which  is  not  improbable,  seeing  that  he  new-pointed 
the  greater  part  of  the  garden  wall  by  digging  out  the  mortar, 
broke  countless  squares  of  glass  by  scraping  away  the  putty 
all  round  the  frames,  and  tore  up  and  swallowed,  m  splinters, 
the  greater  part  of  a  wooden  staircase  of  six  steps  and  a 
landing ;  but  after  some  years,  he,  too,  was  taken  ill,  and  died 

40 
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before  the  kitchen  fire.  He  kept  his  eye  to  the  last  upon  the 
meat  as  it  roasted,  and  suddenly  turned  over  on  his  back  with 
a  sepulchral  cry  of  ^^  Cuckoo/'  Since  then  I  have  been  ra- 
▼enless. 


CXXXVn.— GATHERING  OP  THE  FALLEN  ANGELS. 

lilLTOir. 

[JoHV  MzLTON  ma  bom  in  London,  December  9, 1608,  and  died  NoTcmbcr  8, 1874 
fll>  ia  one  of  the  greateet  names  in  all  literatnre ;  and  of  oonne  it  woold  be  impQesiUe 
In  the  oompaos  of  a  brief  notice  like  tlua  to  point  ont,  except  in  the  most  cursory  man- 
Bar,  the  elements  of  his  intellectnal  supramapy.  His  Gomns,  Lycidasy  L'  Alleipts  II 
Fenaerpso,  and  Arcadee  were  written  before  he  was  thirty  years  old;  Paradise  Lost, 
Paradise  Regained,  and  Samson  Agonistea  were  all  published  after  his  fifty-ninth 
year,  and  many  years  after  he  had  been  totally  blind.  His  proae  works  were  tha 
growth  of  the  intermediate  period. 

Hilton's  early  poetry  in  fUl  of  morning  (freshness,  and  the  spirit  of  unworn  youth  ; 
Iba  PaxadUse  Lost  is  diaracteriied  by  the  highest  sublimity)  the  moat  ▼arioos  learning^ 
and  the  noblest  pictures;  and  the  Parsdise  Regained  and  Samson  Agonistes  have  a 
serene  and  solemn  grandeur,  deepening  in  the  latter  into  austerity;  while  all  aro 
■uoked  by  imaginative  power,  purity  and  elevation  of  tone^  and  the  flneat  harmony 
«f  verse. 

Wa  prose  works,  which  are  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  English,  were  for  the  most 
part  called  fbrth  by  the  eccIesIaatiGal  and  political  controversies  of  the  stormy  pexiod 
in  which  he  lived.  They  are  vigorous  and  eloquent  in  styie^  and  abound  in  passagea 
of  the  highest  beauty  and  loftiest  tone  of  sentiment. 

Hilton's  dkaracter  Ife  hardly  less  worthy  of  admiration  than  his  genius,  l^tless  in 
morals ;  simple  in  his  tastes;  of  ardent  piety ;  beAriag  with  cheerfulness  the  burdens  of 
blindness,  poverty,  and  neglect;  bending  his  genius  to  the  humblest  duties,  —he  pre- 
sents a^  exalted  model  of  exoellenoe,  in  which  we  can  find  nothing  to  qualify  our 
vsvorenoek  exeept  a  certain  severity  of  temper,  and  perhi^  a  somewhat  Impatient 
and  intolerant  spirit. 

Addison's  crltidsm  on  the  Paradise  Lost,  which  appeared  originally  in  the  E^MCfea- 
tor,  and  the  admirable  essays  of  Macaulay  and  Ghannin&  are  reoommended  to  thoae 
who  are  desirous  of  learning  more  about  the  genius  and  writings  of  this  great  poet. 

A  very  good  edition  of  his  poems  Is  that  published  by  Messrs.  Lipplnoott,  Orambo,  A 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Mr.  G.  P.  €levBland.  It  cootaiM  « 
Ufe,  a  good  selection  of  notes,  and  an  excellent  verbal  index. 

The  following  passage  is  fiom  the  first  book  of  the  Paradise  Lost.] 

Hb  scarce  had  ceased,  when  the  superior  fiend 
Was  moving  toward  the  shore ;  his  ponderous  shield^ 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large,  and  round, 
Behind  him  cast ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders,  Hke  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  opdc  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
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At  evening,  from  the  top  of  Fesde,* 

Or  in  Valdarno,t  to  descry  new  lands, 

Bivers,  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe. 

His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 

Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 

Of  some  great  aminiral,^  were  but  a  wand. 

He  walked  with,  to  support  uneasy  steps 

Over  the  burning  marl,  not  like  those  steps 

On  Leaven's  azure ;  and  the  torrid  dime 

Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire : 

Nathless  §  he  so  endured,  till  on  the  beach 

Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  called 

His  legions,  angel  forms,  who  lay  entranced 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 

In  Yallombrosa,!!  where  the  Etrurian  shades, 

High  overarched,  imbower,  or  scattered  sedge 

Afloat,  when  with  fierce  winds  Orionf  armed 

Hath  vexed  the  Red  Sea  coast,  whose  waves  overthrew 

Busiris,**  and  his  Memphian  tt  chivalry. 

While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  pursued 

The  sojourners  of  Goshen,  who  beheld 

From  the  safe  shore  their  floating  carcasses 

And  broken  chariot  wheels :  so  thick  bestrown. 

Abject  and  lost,  lay  these,  covering  the  flood, 

Under  amazement  of  their  hideous  change. 

He  called  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 


•  Fesol^,  or  FiesoU,  is  a  town  about  four  miles  from  Florence,  in  TiM- 
aany. 

t  Yaldamo,  the  valley  of  the  Amo ;  the  river  on  which  Florence  if 
litaated. 

X  Ammiral,  a  large  ship. 

§  Nathless,  nevertheless. 

\  YaUombrosa  is  a  wooded  valley,  or  mountain  gorge,  about  eighteen 
miles  from  Florence.    That  part  of  Italy  was  formerly  called  Etruria. 

IT  This  constellation  was  supposed  to  be  attended  with  stormy  weather* 

^^  Busiris  is  a  name  given  to  Pharaoh  by  some  writers. 

ft  Memphis  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Egypt. 
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Of  hell  resounded !     ^  Princes,  potentates, 

Warriors,  the  flower  of  heaven !  once  yours,  now  lost! 

If  such  astonishment  as  this  can  seize 

Eternal  spirits ;  or  have  je  chosen  this  place 

After  the  toil  of  battle  to  repose 

Your  wearied  virtue,  for  the  ease  you  find 

To  slumber  here,  as  in  the  vales  of  heaven? 

Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn 

To  adore  the  Conqueror?  who  now  beholds 

Cherub  and  seraph,  rolling  in  the  flood 

With  scattered  arms  and  ensigns ;  till  anon 

His  swift  pursuers  from  heaven-gates  discern 

The  advantage,  and  descending,  tread  us  down 

Thus  dnx^ing,  or  with  linked  thunderbolts 

Transfix  us  to  4he  bottom  of  this  gulf. 

Awake,  arise,  or  be  forever  fiJlen ! " 


CXXXVnL— ON  DISCRETION. 

Addisoh. 

iJotiPH  ADsooir  ma  bom  at  Milston,  in  the  ooonty  of  Wiltshire,  England,  Haj  1, 
1872,  and  died  June  17, 1719.  He  wrote  Dialogries  on  Medals;  Travels  in  Italy;  Tha 
Campaign,  a  poem;  Cato,  a  tragedy;  The  Dronuner,  a  comedy;  Rosamond,  an  operal 
a  work  on  the  Kyidenoes  of  Christianity ;  and  a  number  of  misoeUaneous  poona.  Of 
these,  the  tragedy  of  Cato  was  very  popular  in  its  day;  but  it  is  a  cold  and  artificial 
production,  and  has  no  elements  of  enduring  vitality.  Ot  his  misoeUaneous  poema» 
none  are  now  read  except  some  of  his  hymns. 

Addison's  fiume  rests  upon  his  essays  contributed  to  The  Tattler,  Spectator,  and 
Guardian.  These  are  admirable  compositions,  and  we  can  imagine  the  ^ect  they  pro- 
duced, and  the  popularity  they  enjoyed,  when  we  remember  that  at  the  period  of  their 
appearance  th«y  were  a  new  thing  in  Bnglish  literature,  and  that  then,  for  the  first 
ttme^  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  London  saw  lying  upon  their  breakfiMt  tables  a  short 
paper  containing  either  the  Justest  literary  criticism,  or  the  finest  humor,  or  tiie  sonn^ 
est  moral  teaching,  or  the  most  sensible  observations  upon  lift  and  manners.  Addisonli 
humor  is  both  exquisite  and  original;  free  alike  from  coarseness  and  bitterness;  but, 
being  aimed  to  a  oondderable  extent  at  the  peculiarities  of  artificial  lift,  it  loses  some* 
What  of  its  flavor  to  us.  When  upon  serious  subjects,  his  style  is  sweet,  graoeftd,  and 
harmonious — easy  in  its  movement  and  structure,  but  never  careless.  It  is  well 
known  that  he  was  a  slow  and  laborious  writer.  He  was  also  a  tasteAil  and  judidoas 
eritfe^  and  did  substantial  service  to  the  poetical  litwatnra  of  his  eoaniry  by  bil 
•zoellent  papers  In  the  Spectator  on  liilton*s  Paradise  Lost 
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Sh*  qpUt  of  oor  age  dfiaiMids  a  mort  rapid,  pletnrcaqiM^  and  bapaaalaaad  i^jW  fhaa 
Ihat  of  AddJaon;  but  no  one  can  read  hie  writing!  witbont  feeling  that  liia  ia  a  gnat 
name  In  le^^gifaH  literatare,  and  that  he  lUrly  deseirea  the  high  place  whldi  tba  eon- 
■entiiig  Jndgmant  of  the  last  hundred  yean  baa  glTen  hlin* 

Addiaon  was  a  politician  and  a  statesman,  and  rose  to  the  office  (tf  secretary  of  state 
His  pitrate  character  was  most  estimable.  He  was  respected  by  all,  and  loTod  by 
those  whom  lie  admltfed  to  his  eonfldenoa. 

The  life  of  Addison  has  been  recently  written  by  Miss  Loqy  Aiken;  a  work  whidi 
fianns  the  snl^fect  of  a  brilUant  paper  by  Macanlay. 

Ihe  following  eactract  Is  firom  a  p^per  in  The  Spectator.] 

Thebs  are  many  more  shining  qualities  in  the  mind  of  man, 
but  there  is  none  so  useful  as  discretion ;  it  is  this,  indeed, 
which  gives  a  value  to  all  the  rest,  which  sets  them  at  work  in 
their  proper  times  and  places,  and  turns  them  to  the  advantage 
of  the  person  who  is  possessed  of  them.  Though  a  man  has 
all  other  perfections,  and  wants  this  one,  he  will  be  of  no  great 
consequence  in  the  world ;  but,  if  he  has  this  single  talent  in 
perfection,  and  but  a  conunon  share  of  others,  he  may  do  what 
he  pleases  in  his  particular  station  of  life.  At  the  same  time 
that  I  think  discretion  the  most  useful  talent  a  man  can  be 
master  of,  I  look  upon  cunning  to  be  the  accomplishment  of  lit- 
tle, mean,  ungenerous  minds.  Discretion  points  out  the  noblest 
ends  to  us,  and  pursues  the  most  proper  and  laudable  means 
of  attaining  them ;  cunning  has  only  private,  selfish  aims,  and 
sticks  at  nothing  which  may  make  them  succeed.  Discretion 
has  laige  and  extended  views,  and,  like  a  well-formed  eye, 
commands  a  whole  horizon ;  cunning  is  a  kind  of  shortsighted- 
ness that  discovers  the  minutest  objects  which  are  near  at 
hand,  but  is  not  able  to  discern  things  at  a  distance. 

Discretion,  the  more  it  is  discovered,  gives  a  greater  au* 
thorify  to  the  person  who  possesses  it ;  cunning,  when  it  is 
once  detected,  loses  its  force,  and  makes  a  man  incapable  of 
bringing  about  even  those  events  which  he  might  have  done  had 
he  passed  only  for  a  plain  man.  Discretion  is  the  perfection 
of  reason,  and  a  guide  to  us  in  all  the  duties  of  Ufe :  cunning  is 
a  kind  of  instinct  that  only  looks  after  our  inunediate  interest 
and  welfare.  Discretion  is  only  found  in  men  of  strong  sense 
and  good  understandiag :  cunning  is  often  to  be  met  with  in 

40* 
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brates  themselyes,  and  in  persons  who  are  but  the  fewest 
removes  from  them.  In  short,  cunning  is  only  the  mimic  of 
discretion,  and  may  pass  upon  weak  men,  in  the  same  planner 
as  vivacity  is  often  mistaken  for  wit,  and  gravity  for  wisdom. 
The  cast  of  mind  which  is  natural  to  a  discreet  man,  makes 
him  look  forward  into  futurity,  and  consider  what  will  be  his 
condition  millions  of  ages  hence,  as  well  as  what  it  is  at  present. 
He  knows  that  the  misery  or  happiness  which  are  reserved  for 
him  in  another  world,  lose  nothing  of  their  reality  by  being 
placed  at  so  great  a  distance  from  him.  The  objects  do  not 
appear  little  to  him  because  they  are  remote.  He  considers 
that  those  pleasures  and  pains  which  lie  hid  in  eternity,  ap* 
proach  nearer  to  him  every  moment,  and  will  be  present  with 
him  in  their  full  weight  and  measure,  as  much  as  those  pains 
and  pleasures  which  he  feels  at  this  v^y  instant  For  this 
reason  he  is  careful  to  secure  to  himself  that  which  is  the 
proper  business  of  his  nature,  and  the  ultimate  design  of  his 
being.  He  carries  his  thoughts  to  the  end  of  every  action,  and 
considers  the  most  distant,  as  well  as  the  most  immediate, 
effects  of  it.  He  supersedes  every  little  prospect  of  gain  and 
advantage  which  offers  itself  here,  if  he  does  not  fmd  it  con- 
sistent with  the  views  of  a  hereafter.  In  a  word,  his  hopes 
are  full  of  immortality,  his  schemes  are  large  and  glorious,  and 
his  conduct  suitable  to  one  who  knows  his  true  interest,  and 
how  to  pursue  it  by  proper  methods.  I  have,  in  this  essay 
upon  discretion,  considered  it  both  as  an  accomplishment  and 
as  a  virtue,  and  have  therefore  described  it  in  its  fuU  extent, 
not  only  as  it  is  the  guide  of  a  mortal  creature,  but  as  it  is  in 
general  the  director  of  a  reasonable  being.  It  is  in  this  light 
that  discretion  is  represented  by  the  wise  man,  who  sometimes 
mentions  it  under  the  name  of  discretion,  and  sometimes  under 
that  of  wisdom.  It  is,  indeed,  as  described  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  paper,  the  greatest  wisdom,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
power  of  every  one  to  attair  Its  advantages  are  infinite,  but 
its  acquisition  is  easy. 
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CXXXIX.  — STOKM  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

Maatau 

[P»nid]M  Begalnedl  has  been  thrown  Into  oom]MntlTe  otMcnrlty  by  the  nqMrioi 
iptoidor  of  Paradise  Lost ;  but  it  if  a  noble  poem.  Longlnai*s  well^nown  compariion 
cff  the  Iliad  and  Odyae^  of  Homer  to  the  meridian  and  the  aetting  ann  ia  quite  aa 
applicable  to  the  Paradiae  Loat  and  the  Paradiae  Regained.  The  fimner  liaa  mora 
■plendor,  mora  ^aiisty,  mora  leamini^  mora  craattre  power;  tlie  latter  is  mora  sab* 
dnsd,  mora  gnye,  mcne  serane.  Its  tone  of  c(doring  la  like  the  mellow,  aoftoned  li^t 
aff  an  antnmn  sonset.  The  langoage  Is  mora  nniibnnly  comet — leas  inverted  and  leaa 
abondant  in  Latin  idioma— than  that  of  Paradiae  Lost.  The  stodent  of  poelieal  diction 
wUl  nowhero  find  mora  perfect  models  of  ezoellenoe  than  inlhe  Paradiae  Begained  of 
Milton  and  the  Merchant  of  Tenice  of  Shakespeare. 

The  Avowing  pssnage  ia  taican  from  the  eonchidlng  portion  of  the  tmrth  and  last 
book.  Satan,  haTing  ftHed  in  all  his  eflbrta  to  tempt  the  flavionr,  carrloi  Urn  to  the 
wlldemess,  and  ndses  a  strain ;  which,  with  the  snooeeding  calm.  Is  thns  described. 
Ihe  joang  rmder  wUl  notloe  how  oompaot  and  unadorned  the  langnage  is;  how  ftw 
Ihe  words  are,  and  how  plain;  and  yet  how  powerflilly  the  plctora  Is  drawn;  and  how 
iffeetiye  is  the  contrast  between  the  horron  <tf  the  nl^t  and  the  calm  of  the  morning.] 

So  saying,  he  took  (for  still  he  knew  his  power 

Not  yet  expired)  and  to  the  wilderness 

Brought  back  the  Son  of  God,  and  left  him  there, 

Feigning  to  disappear.    Darkness  now  rose. 

As  daylight  sank,  and  brought  in  lowering  Nighty 

Her  shadowy  offspring ;  unisubstantial  both, 

Priyation  mere  of  light,  and  absent  day. 

Our  Saviour,  meek,  and  with  untroubled  mind. 

After  his  aery  jaunt,  though  hurried  sore, 

Hungry  and  cold,  betook  him  to  his  rest. 

Wherever,  under  some  concourse'  of  shades. 

Whose  branching  arms,  thick  intertwined,  might  shieU 

From  dews  and  damps  of  night  his  sheltered  head ; 

But,  sheltered,  slept  in  vain ;  for  at  his  head 

The  tempter  watched,  and  soon  with  ugly  dreams 

Disturbed  his  sleep.    And  either  tropic  now 

'Gran  thunder,  and  both  ends  of  heaven ;  the  clouds 

From  many  a  horrid  rift,  abortive  poured 

Fierce  rain  with  lightning  mixed,  water  with  fire 

In  ruin  reconciled :  nor  slept  the  winds 
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"Widiin  their  stony  caves,  but  rashed  abroad 

From  the  four  hinges  *  of  the  world,  and  fell 

On  the  vexed  wilderness,  whose  tallest  pines. 

Though  rooted  deep  as  high,  and  sturdiest  oaks. 

Bowed  their  stiff  necks,  loaden  with  stormy  blasts. 

Or  torn  up  sheer.    Ill  wast  thou  shrouded  then, 

O  patient  Son  of  God,  yet  only  stood'st 

Unshaken  I    Nor  yet  staid  the  terror  there ; 

Infernal  ghosts  and  hellish  furies  round 

Environed  thee ;  some  howled,  some  yelled,  some  shrieked 

Some  bent  at  thee  their  fiery  darts,  while  thou 

Sat'st  unappalled  in  calm  and  sinless  peace  I 

Thus  passed  the  night  so  foul,  till  Morning  &ir 

Came  forth,  with  pilgrim  steps,  in  amioef  gray; 

Who  with  her  radiant  finger  stilled  the  roar 

Of  thunder,  chased  the  clouds,  and  laid  the  winds, 

And  grisly  spectres,  which  the  fiend  had  raised 

To  tempt  the  Son  of  God  with  terrors  dire. 

And  now  the  sun  with  more  effectual  beams 

Had  cheered  the  face  of  earth,  and  dried  the  wet 

From  drooping  plant,  or  dropping  tree ;  the  birds. 

Who  all  things  now  behold  more  fresh  and  green, 

After  a  night  of  storm  so  ruinous. 

Cleared  up  their  choicest  notes  in  bush  and  spray, 

To  gratulate  the  sweet  return  of  mom. 

*  That  is,  from  the  four  oardiwal  pointg ;  the  word  eardOf  in  Latin, 
log  '<  a  hinge,"  upon  which  any  thing  turns, 
t  Amice,  a  robe. 
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€XL.— THE   FOLLY  OF   EXTRAVAGANT  WISHES.— AN 

ALLEGORY. 

JOHKBOir. 

[Samdxl  JoHRSOir  waa  bom  In  Lichfield,  England,  September  1, 1709,  and  died  D^^ 
cember  13, 1784.  Betddee  his  great  work,  the  Dictionairy  of  the  English  Language, 
which  occupied  many  laborious  years,  he  wrote  Irene,  a  tragedy;  Ltmdon,  and  The 
Yanity  of  Hainan  Wishes,  poems  in  imitation  of  Juvenal ;  HaBselBB,  a  tale;  the  Bam- 
hler,  a  periodical  paper ;  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides ;  The  Lives  ci  the  Poets;  various  other 
Mographies;  and  many  reviews,  miscellanies,  pamphlets,  and  contributions  to  periodi- 
cal literature. 

The  peculiarities  of  J>r.  Johnson's  style  are  well  known.  It  is  artificial,  elaborate^ 
delifi^ting  in  antithesis,  and  in  words  of  Latin  origin,  and  frequently  pompous  and 
heavy.  In  his  hands^  its  defects  are  redeemed  by  essential  vigor  <tf  mind;  but  it  ie 
very  easily  imitated;  and  when  adopted  by  men  of  commonplace  understanding,  it  is 
like  Saul's  armor  upon  the  limbs  of  David.  His  diction  grew  simpler  as  he  grew  older ; 
and  his  lives  of  the  Poets,  his  latest  work,  is  also  his  best.  His  carefolfy  poised  peri- 
ods, alsO)  had  a  sensible  effect  upon  the  general  structure  of  the  language  as  it  haf 
rinoe  been  written.  Br.  Johnson's  character  was  a  singular  compound  of  strength 
and  weakness.  He  was  very  religious,  but  bigoted  and  superstitious.  His  Judgmmt 
was  generally  sound,  but  he  was  full  of  the  most  unreasonable  pndudices.  He  was 
charitable  and  benevolent,  but  impetuous  and  most  impatient  of  contradiction.  His 
convwsation  was  rich  in  aense  and  wit,  but  his  manners  were  so  intolerable  that  we 
wonder  that  he  evw  went  twice  into  the  same  house.  He  was  capable  of  great  appli- 
cation, though  not  habitually  industrious.  He  was  of  a  morbid  temperament,  and  his 
spirit  was  often  darkened  by  constitutional  mdancholy.  For  a  long  period,  too^  he  had 
to  struggle  against  poverty,  and  to  Uve  in  a  state  of  Uterary  slavery  most  galling  to  his 
haughty  and  independent  spirit. 

Br.  Johnson's  life  and  character  have  been  painted  to  us — ae  those  of  no  man  of 
letters  were  ever  before  painted — in  his  biography  by  Boswell ;  a  most  instructive  and 
Aelightltil  book,  which  has  done  quite  as  much  for  Johnson's  fiune  as  his  own  writings 
have  done.  Were  Johnson's  own  works,  and  his  li&  by  Boswell,  both  thrown  into  the 
fire,  a  majority  of  readers  would  first  save  the  latter.  It  ii  not  merely  a  biograpii  f  of 
Johnson,  but  a  record  of  the  social  and  literary  life  of  England,  during  the  period  u 
which  it  treats,  such  as  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  Till  the  publication  of  Look- 
hart's  Life  of  Scott,  there  was  no  other  such  work  in  the  language;  and  these  two  are 
not  proper  suttJects  of  comparison,  but  each  stands  alone  in  its  peculiar  and  unrivalled 
excellence ;  both  tall  of  dramatic  interest,  possessing  the  highest  charm  of  fiction,  and 
yet  richly  freighted  with  the  ftrdts  of  wisdom,  observation,  and  experience. 

Two  of  the  greatest  writers  of  our  age  — Macaulay  and  CSarlyle-»have  written 
essays  upon  the  life  and  writings  of  Johnson.  Each  is  characteristic  of  its  author,  and 
they  are  therefore  unlike;  but  both  are  excellent  in  their  w^y,  and  deserve  an  atten* 
tive  reading. 

The  following  extract  is  a  part  of  one  of  the  papers  in  The  Rambler.] 

When  the  plains  of  India  were  burned  up  bj  a  long  contin- 
nance  of  drought,  Hamet  and  Baschid,  two  neighboring  shep* 
herdfy  fidnt  with  thirst,  stood  at  the  common  boundary  of  their 
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grounds,  with  their  flocks  and  herds  panting  round  them,  and 
in  the  extremity  of  their  distress  prayed  for  water.  On  a 
sudden,  the  air  was  becaknedj  the  birds  ceased  to  chirp,  and 
the  flocks  to  bleat.  They  turned  their  eyes  every  way,  and 
saw  a  being  of  mighty  stature  advancing  through  the  valley, 
whom  they  knew,  upon  his  nearer  approach,  to  be  the  Grenius 
of  Distribution.  In  one  hand  he  held  the  sheaves  of  plenty, 
and  in  the  other  the  sabre  of  destruction.  The  shepherds 
stood  trembling,  and  would  have  retired  before  him ;  but  he 
called  to  them  with  a  voice  gentle  as  the  breeze  that  plays  in 
the  evening  among  the  spices  of  Sabaea :  ''  Fly  not  from  your 
benefactor,  children  of  the  dust!  I  am  come  to  offer  you 
gifts  which  only  your  own  foUy  can  make  vain.  You  here 
pray  fi>r  water,  and  water  I  will  bestow ;  let  me  know  with 
how  much  you  will  be  satisfied ;  speak  not  rashly ;  consider 
that,  of  whatever  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  body,  excess  is  no  less 
dangerous  than  scarcity.  When  you  remember  the  pain  of 
thirst,  do  not  forget  the  danger  of  sufifocation.  Now,  Hamet^ 
tell  me  your  request" 

^O,  being  kind  and  beneficent,'*  says  Hamet,  ^^let  thine 
eye  pardon  my  confusion.  I  entreat  a  little  brook,  which  in 
Bunmier  shall  never  be  dry,  and  in  winter  never  overflow." 
^It  is  granted,"  replies  the  genius;  and  immediately  he 
opened  the  ground  with  his  sabre,  and  a  fountain,  bubbling  up 
under  their  feet,  scattered  its  rills  over  the  meadows;  the 
flowers  renewed  their  fragrance,  the  trees  spread  a  greener 
foliage,  and  the  flocks  and  herds  quenched  their  thirst. 

Then  turning  to  Baschid,  the  genius  invited  him  likewise 
to  offer  his  petition.  ^  I  request,"  says  Baschid,  ^  that  thou 
wilt  turn  the  Ganges  through  my  grounds,  with  all  his  waters^ 
and  all  their  inhabitants."  Hamet  was  struck  with  the  great- 
ness of  his  neighbor's  sentiments,  and  secretly  repined  in  his 
heart  that  he  had  not  made  the  same  petition  before  him; 
when  the  genius  spoke :  <<  Bash  man,  be  not  insatiable  I  Be- 
member,  to  thee  that  is  nothing  which  thou  canst  not  use  i 
and  how  are  thy  wants  greater  than  those  of  Hamet?"    Baa- 
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ebid  repeated  lils  desire,  and  pleased  himself  with  the  mean 
appearance  that  ELamet  would  make  in  the  presence  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  Ganges.  The  genius  then  redred  towards 
the  river,  and  the  two  shepherds  stood  waiting  the  e'rent.  As 
Baschid  was  lookiftg  with  contempt  upon  his  neighbor,  on  a 
sudden  was  heard  the  roar  of  torrents,  and  -they  found  by  the 
mighty  stream,  that  the  mounds  of  the  Ganges  were  broken. 
The  flood  rolled  forward  into  the  lands  of  Baschid,  his 
plantations  were  torn  up,  his  flocks  overwhelmect ;  he  was 
swept  away  before  it,  and  a  crocodile  devoured  him. 


CXLL— ODE  TO  LEVEN  WATER.^ 


[ToKAB  GioBoi  SxoLum  was  bom  near  ttie  Tillage  of  Benton,  in  Dumliartondilre^ 
SooOand,  in  1721,  and  died  in  1771.  He  led  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters,  when  that 
prolbsBton  was  neitiier  so  well  esteemed,  nor  so  well  paid,  as  it  now  is ;  and  the  inerita- 
Ue  trials  of  sach  a  career  were  enhanced,  in  his  case,  bj  an  irritable  temper  and  an 
vnooBifOTtable  spirit.  He  wrote  a  History  of  England,  and  also  a  continuation  of 
Hume,  neither  of  which  are  of  any  Talne ;  Trayels  in  Italy ;  and  a  number  of  norelSy 
wiiii^  are  the  best  of  his  prose  writings,  and,  in  some  respects,  haye  mndi  literary 
BMrit*  but  they  are  needlessly  and  offensirely  coarse.  He  also  wrote  many  imal] 
^Otoia,  a  few  of  which  are  spirited  and  fine.] 

On  Leven's  banks,  while  free  to  rove 

And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love, 

I  envied  not  the  happiest  swain 

That  ever  trod  th'  Arcadian  plain. 

Pure  stream,  in  whose  transparent  wave 

My  youthAil  limbs  I  wont  to  lave, 

No  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  source. 

No  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  course, 

That  sweetly  warbles  o'er  its  bed. 

With  white,  round,  polished  pebbles  spread ; 

While,  lightly  poised,  the  scaly  brood 

In  myriads  cleave  thy  crystal  flood ; 

*  LeYen  Water  is  a  stream  about  four  mileB  long,  which  flows  from  liMk 
Lomond  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  at  Dumbarton. 
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The  springixig  trout,  in  speckled  pride; 
The  salmon,  monarch  of  the  tide ; 
The  ruthless  pike,  intent  on  war; 
The  fiilyer  eel,  and  mottled  par. 
Devolving  fix>m  thy  parent  lake,  • 
A  charming  maze  thj  waters  make, 
B J  bowers  of  birch  and  groves  of  pine. 
And  edges  flowered  with  eglantine. 
StUl  on  thy  banks  so  gajlj  green 
May  numerous  flocks  and  herds  be  seen ; 
And  lasses  chanting  o'er  the  pail. 
And  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale ; 
And  ancient  faith  that  knows  no  guile. 
And  industry  imbrowned  by  toil, 
.    And  hearts  resolved,  and  hands  prepared, 
The  blessings  they  enjoy  to  guard. 


CXLn.— INDIAN  DEATH  SONG. 

Mbs.  HuinxB. 

[Tbi»  ipiritod  poem  lBl>7  Mbs.  HmmE,  (bom  1742,  died  18210  wife  of  fbeoelebntat 
mgeom  and  anatomiet^  John  Honter,  whoae  poottod  maekM  man  p«il)Udiad  in  ISOS.] 

The  sun  sets  at  night,  and  the  stars  shun  the  day, 
But  glory  remains  when  their  lights  fade  away. 
Begin,  ye  tormentors !  your  threats  are  in  vain, 
For  the  son  of  Alknomook  will  never  complain* 

Remember  the  arrows  he  shot  fix>m  his  bow. 
Remember  your  chiefs  by  his  hatchet  laid  low. 
Why  so  slow ?    Do  you  wait  till  I  shrink  firom  the  pain? 
No ;  the  son  of  Alknomook  shall  never  complain. 

Remember  the  wood  where  in  ambush  we  lay. 

And  the  scalps  which  we  bore  from  your  nation  away* 
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Now  the  flame  rises  fast — 70a  exult  in  1x17  paia— - 
But  the  son  of  Alknomook  can  never  ccmipIauL 

I  go  to  the  land  where  m7  father  is  gone ; 
His  ghost  shall  rejoice  in  the  fame  of  his  son. 
Death  comes,  like  a  Mend,  to  relieve  me  from  pain, 
And  th7  son,  O  Alknomook  I  has  scorned  to  com] 


CXUn.— THE  SEASONS. 


[Fkom  •  volume  of  poemi  by  W.  0.  Bnnm^  paUiihod  in  London,  in  UUO,  mnked 
b/  oonsidflirable  poetio  aaudbaity  and  •  pure  tone  of  foaUnc.  The  taaiogj  liutwwn 
die  fiyor  ■Meomi  and  the  Tailoas  periods  <tf  Ufc  ie  obrioat  end  ioniUar;  tat  Am  Idm 
iMce  is  happily  wrought  out,] 

A  BLT7E-BTBD  child  that  sits  amid  the  noon, 
O'erhung  with  a  laburnum's  drooping  sprajSy 

Singing  her  little  songs,  while  8ofll7  round 
Along  the  grass,  the  checkered  sunshine  plaTB. 

All  beaut7  that  is  th]:oned  in  womanhood 
Pacing  a  summer  garden's  fountained  walks, 

That  stoops  to  smooth  a  glo6S7  spaniel  down. 
To  hide  her  flushing  cheek  from  one  who  taUm. 

A  hap^j  mother  with  her  fiur^&oed  girls, 
In  whose  sweet  spring  again  her  70uth  she  sees. 

With  shout,  and  dance,  and  laugh,  and  bound,  and  souf^ 
Stripping  an  autumn  orchard's  laden  trees. 

An  aged  woman  in  a  wintiy  room ; 

Frost  on  the  pane, — without,  the  whirling  snow ; 
Beading  old  letters  of  her  &i>off  70uth, 

Of  pleasures  past,  and  griefs  of  long  ago. 
41 
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GXUV.— TO  LILIES. 

Umb.  HncAm. 

Flowbbs  I  when  the  Saviour's  calm,  benignant  eye 
Fell  on  jour  gentle  beauty ;  when  from  you 
That  heavenly  lesson  for  all  hearts  he  drew. 

Ethereal,  universal  as  the  sky,  — 

Then  in  the  bosom  of  your  purity 

A  voice  he  set,  as  in  a  temple's  shrine, 

That  life's  quick  travellers  ne'er  mi^t  pass  yon  by. 
Unwarned  of  that  sweet  oracle  divine ; 

And  though  too  oft  its  low,  celestial  sound. 

By  the  harsh  notes  of  work-day  care  is  drowned, 

And  the  rough  steps  of  vain,  unlistening  haste, 
Yet  the  great  ocean  hath  no  tone  of  power 
Mightier  to  reach  Ihe  soul  in  thoughts  hushed  hour 

Than  yours,  ye  lilies,  chosen  thus  and  .graced. 


CXLV.  — EXHORTATION  TO  PBATER. 

AnQimioirB.  • 

Not  on  a  pcayerless  bed,  not  on  a  prayerless  bed 
Compose  thy  weary  limbs  to  rest; 
For  they  alone  are  blessed 
With  bahny  sleep. 
Whom,  angels  keep ; 
Kor,  though  by  care  oppressed, 
Or  anxious  sorrow. 
Or  thought  in  many  a  coil  perplexed 
For  coming  morrow. 
Lay  not  thy  head 
On  prayerless  bed. 

For 'who  can  tell,  when  sleep  thine  eyes  shall  clo(to» 
That  earthly  cares  and  woes 
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To  thee  maj  e'er  retam  ? 

Arouse,  my  soul, 

Slumber  control, 
And  let  thj  lamp  bum  brightlji 

So  shall  thine  eyes  discern 
Things  pure  and  sightly ; 

Taught  by  the  Spirit,  learn 

Never  on  thoughtless  bed 

To  lay  thine  unblessed  head. 

Hast  thou  no  pining  want,  or  wish,  or  cm^ 
That  calls  for  holy  prayer? 

Has  thy  day  been  so  bright 
That  in  its  flight 
There  is  no  trace  of  sorrow  ? 
•  And  art  thou  sure  to-morrow 

Will  be  like  this,  and  more 
Abundant  ?    Dost  thou  yet  lay  up  thy  storey 
And  still  make  plans  for  more  ? 
Thou  fool  I  this  very  night 
Thy  soul  may  wing  its  flight 

Hast  thou  no  being  than  thyself  more  dear, 

That  ploughs  the  ocean  deep  ? 
And  when  storms  sweep  the  wintry,  lowering  skie% 

For  whom  thou  wak'st  and  weepest  ? 

O,  when  thy  pangs  are  deepest, 
Seek  then  the  covenant  ark  of  prayer. 

For  He  that  slumbereth  not  is  there ; 

His  ear  is  open  to  thy  cry ; 
O,  then,  on  prayerless  bed 
Lay  not  thy  thoughtless  head. 

Arouse  thee,  weary  soul,  nor  3deld  to  slumber^ 
Till  in  communion  blessed 

With  the  elect  ye  rest. 
Those  souls  of  countless  number ; 
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And  with  them  raise 
The  note  of  praise, 
Beaching  firom  earth  to  heaven ; 
Chosen,  redeemed,  forgiven ; 
So  laj  thy  happy  head, 
Prayer-crowned,  on  blessed  bed. 


CXLVI  —THE  DUTY  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  MOTHERS. 

Wkbrxb. 
[From  a  brief  addrea  to  the  ladies  of  BIchmond,  YlxgiiiJIa,  in  October,  1840.] 

It  is  by  the  promulgation  of  sound  morals  in  the  commu 
nity,  and  more  especially  by  the  training  and  instruction  of 
the  young,  that  woman  performs  her  part  towards  the  preser- 
vation of  a  free  government  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
public  liberty  and  the  perpetuity  of  a  free  constitution  rest 
on  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  community  which  enjoys 
it  How  is  that  virtue  to  be  inspired,  and  how  is  that  intelli- 
gence to  be  communicated  ?  Bonaparte  once  asked  Madame 
de  Stael  *  in  what  manner  he  could  best  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  France.  Her  reply  is  full  of  political  wisdom.  She 
said,  ^  Instruct  the  mothers  of  the  French  people."  Mothers 
are  indeed  the  affectionate  and  effective  teachers  of  the  human 
race.  The  mother  begins  her  process  of  training  with  the 
in&nt  in  her  arms.  It  is  she  xho  directs,  so  to  speak,  its  first 
mental  and  spiritual  pulsations.  She  conducts  it  along  the 
impressible  years  of  childhood  and  youth,  and  hopes  to  deliver 
it  to  the  stem  conflicts  and  tumultuous  scenes  of  life,  armed 
by  those  good  principles  whidi  her  child  has  received  from 
maternal  care  and  love. 

If  we  draw  within  the  circle  of  our  contemplation  the 
mothers  of  a  civilized  nation,  what  do  we  see  ?  We  behold 
BO  many  artificers  working,  not  on  frail,  perishable  matter,  but 
on  the  immortal  mind,  moulding  and  ^hioning  bdngs  who 

*  Pronounced  Stahl. 
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are  to  exist  foreyer.  We  applaud  the  artist  whose  skill  and 
genius  present  the  mimic  man  upon  the  canvas ;  we  admire 
and  celebrate  the  sculptor  who  works  out  that  same  image  in 
enduring  marble ;  but  how  insignificant  are  these  achieyements, 
though  the  highest  and  the  fairest  in  all  the  departments  of 
art,  in  comparison  with  the  great  vocation  of  human  mothers  I 
Thej  work,  not  upon  the  canvas  th|it  shall  perish,  or  the 
marble  that  shall  crumble  into  dust,  but  up<»i  mind,  upon 
spirit,  which  is  to  last  forever,  and  which  is  to  bear,  for  good 
or  evil,  throughout  its  duration,  the  impress  of  a  mother's 
plastic  hand. 

I  have  already  expressed  the  opinion,  which  all  allow  to  be 
correct,  that  our  security  for  the  duration  of  the  free  institu- 
tions which  bless  our  country  depends  upon  habits  of  virtue, 
and  the  prevalence  of  knowledge  and  of  education.  The 
attainment  of  knowledge  does  not  comprise  all  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  larger  term  of  education.  The  feelings  are  to 
be  disciplined;  the  passions  are  to  be  restrained;  true  and 
worthy  motives  are  to  be  inspired ;  a  profound  religious  feel- 
ing is  to  be  instilled ;  and  pure  morality  inculcated  under  all 
circumstances.  Mothers  who  are  faithful  to  this  great  duty 
will  tell  their  children,  that  neither  in  political  nor  in  any 
other  concerns  of  life  can  man  ever  withdraw  himself  from 
the  perpetual  obligations  of  consdenoe  and  of  duty ;  that  in 
every  act,  whether  pubUc  or  private,  he  incurs  a  just  responsi- 
bility ;  and  that  in  no  condition  is  he  warranted  in  trifling 
with  important  rights  and  obligations.  They  will  impress 
upon  their  children  the  truth,  that  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise  is  a  social  duty,  of  as  solemn  a  nature  as  man  can 
be  called  to  perform ;  that  a  man  may  not  innocentiy  trifle 
with  his  vote ;  that  every  free  elector  is  a  trustee,  as  well  for 
others  as  for  himself;  and  that  every  man  and  every  measure 
be  supports  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  interests  of  oth- 
ers, as  well  as  on  his  own.  It  is  in  the  inculcation  of  high 
and  pure  morals  such  as  these,  that  in  a  free  republic  woman 
performs  her  sacred  duty,  and  fulfils  her  destiny. 

41* 
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CXLVn.— THE    DEPARTURE    OF  LEATHER  STOCKING 

RBAWABn 


lJout  OABum  Giucm  BmanfAmp  was  bom  in  New  London,  Ootober  21, 1798, 
(nutnatod  at  Tale  College  in  1816,  and  died  September  26^  1828.  Most  of  hia  poena 
lypeaied  originally  in  the  Connectieat  Mirror,  a  weekly  Jonmal  published  at  Hartford. 
Ha  had  a  tioh  tKoej,  and  mnoh  deUeacy  of  fteUng.  Hia  poetry  flowed  firam  him  nafc- 
nnlly  and  anlly ;  and  while  its  oxoellenoe  ia  nnatndied,  it  aometimea  bettajya  naiki 
ofhaate. 

The  IbOowing  Unea  were  called  fotth.  by  Geo|ier*B  norel  of  The  Pioneen,  in  whleh  hie 
walMmown  character  uf  Leather  P*»^^V*e  ia  Car  the  first  time  introdooed.  At  the 
doae  of  the  atoiy,  the  scene  of  irtiich  is  laid  in  the  interior  of  New  York,  Leather 
Stocking  shoalders  hia  rifle,  and  annonnoea  his  purpose  of  departing  to  ttie  remote  and 
unknown  solitndea  of  the  west.    Ilieae  mraes  are  addreased  to  him.J 

Fab  awaj  from  the  liill-side,  the  lake,  and  the  hamlet, 

The  rock,  and  the  brook,  and  yon  meadow  so  gay ; 
From  the  footpath  that  winds  by  the  side,  of  the  streamlet, 

From  his  hut,  and  the  grave  of  his  friend  far  away ; 
He  has  gone  where  the  footsteps  of  man  never  ventured. 
Where  the  glooms  of  the  wild  tangled  forest  are  centred, 
Where  no  beam  of  the  sun  or  the  sweet  moon  has  entered. 
Nor  bloodhound  has  roused  up  the  deer  with  his  bay. 

Light  be  the  heart  of  the  poor,  lonely  wanderer, 

Firm  be  his  step  through  each  wearisome  mile ; 
Far  from  the  cruel  man,  far  from  the  plunderer, 
Far  from  the  track  <tf  the  m^an  and  the  vile ! 
And  when  the  resistless  destroyer  assails  him, 
And  all  but  the  last  throb  of  memory  fails  him. 
Hell  think  of  the  friend,  &r  away,  that  bewails  him. 
And  light  up  the  cold  touch  of  death  with  a  smile. 

And  there  shall  the  dew  shed  its  sweetness  and  lustre ; 

There,  for  his  paQ,  shall  the  oak  leaves  be  spread ; 
The  sweetbrier  shall  bloom,  and  the  wild  grapes  shall  doster. 

And  o'er  him  the  leaves  of  the  ivy.be  shed. 
There  shall  they  mix  with  the  fern  and  the  heaUier, 
There  shall  the  young  eagle  shed  its  first  feather, 
The  wolves  with  his  wild  dogs  shall  lie  there  togetheii 

And  mourn  o'er  the  spot  where  the  hunter  is  laid. 
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CXLVm.— OLD  IRONSIDES. 

HoufU. 

[Outer  Wdtdill  Houob,  M.  D^  wm  bom  in  Cambridge^  in  1809,  wm  graduted  aft 
Haryard  College  in  1829,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Boaton  in  1886. 
He  baa  been  tor  many  yean  one  of  the  prolbaaora  in  the  medical  d^artmentof  Harraid 
College,  and  he  is  understood  to  be  highly  skilftil  both  in  the  theory  and  practke  of  Ua 
Iiroftaaion.  He  b^an  to  write  poetry  at  qnite  an  early  age.  His  longest  prodnodoM 
are  occasional  poems  which  have  been  rectted  before  literary  aodeUea,  and  recalTed 
with  very  great  IhTor.  His  style  is  brilliant,  sparkling^  and  terae;  and  many  of  hla 
heroic  stanaas  remind  us  of  the  point  and  condensation  of  Pope.  In  his  shorter  poems, 
he  is  sometimes  grave  and  sometimes  gay.  When  in  the  former  mood,  he  diarma  vm 
by  his  trath  and  manHwmas  of  fteling,  and  hla  swaetnsas  of  aenttaneat;  whan  in  the 
latter,  hedelights  us  with  the  glaDoe  and  play  of  the  wildeat  wit  and  the  ikheat  humor 
Brecy  thing  that  he  writea  ia  cazefUly  flwiiihed,  and  reata  on  a  basis  of  sooud  aenaa 
and  shrewd  obaenration. 

The  following  spirited  lines  were  eaUed  fbrth  by  a  rumor  that  flMfttgate  i 
was  about  to  be  broken  up  as  unfit  for  aeniea.] 

At,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down  I 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high, 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 

That  banner  in  the  sky  ; 
Beneath  it  rung  the  battle  shout. 

And  burst  the  cannon's  roar ; 
The  meteor  of  the  ocean  air 

Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more. 

Her  deck,  once  red  with  heroes'  blood. 

Where  knelt  the  yanquished  foe, 
When  winds  were  hurrying  o'er  the  flood, 

And  waves  were  white  below, 
No  more  shall  feel  the  victor^s  tread, 

Or  know  the  conquered  knee ; 
The  harpies  of  Uie  shore  shall  pluck 

The  eagle  of  the  sea. 

O,  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 

Should  sink  beneath  the  wave ; 
Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep^ 

And  there  should  be  her  grave ; 
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Nail  to  the  mast  her  holj  flag^ 
Set  every  threadbare  sail. 

And  giye  her  to  the  god  of  storms 
The  lightning  and  the  gale. 


CXUX-r-APBIL. 


LJQDi  Omnuv  WBfim  wm  bora  in  BamabSUf  ManMliiiwtta,  in  1808.  He  hm 
vifttMi  audk  in  pnm  and  Tene;  and  till  wrltingt  w«  dianeCerfaed  by  eamestnesB 
«f  toa»,  bli^  Monl  paipOM^  and  anargy  of  OTjiowtrm  Hli  spirit  is  tbat  of  a  ifneen 
and  ftirlMi  ratemor;  and  Ills  ftrrid  appeals  ar»  tlie  true  ntteianoes  of  a  hnre  and 
loTinfhaarti  TtMthsoMsofliiapoiliyhaTaboandiawnfinagraatmeasarBflhmitha 
hiafeocy,  tiadltions,  nannsn,  and  aoanory  of  Nair  TCngland ;  and  he  has  Ibnmd  the 
aloBBents  <tf  poetioal  intareat  among  them,  without  doing  any  TUdenoe  to  truth.  Ha 
dssciibuB  natorai  soensiy  ooRVotiy  and  iMaattftdly ;  and  a  Tdn  of  genuine  tendenieoi 
nma  through  his  nature.] 

"The  Spring  oomea  dowly  up  this  ▼ay."— ClibHI^ 

Tis  the  noon  of  the  spring  time,  yet  never  a  bird 
In  the  wind-«haken  elm  or  the  maple  is  heard ; 
For  green  meadow  grasses,  wide  levels  of  snow, 
And  blowing  of  drifts  where  the  crocus  should  blow; 
Where  wind-flower  and  violet,  amber  and  white. 
On  south-sloping  brook-sides  should  smile  in  the  light, 
O'er  the  cold  winter  beds  of  their  late  waking  roots. 
The  frosty  flake  eddies,  the  ice  crystal  shoots ; 
And  longing  for  light,  under  wind-driven  heaps 
Bound  the  boles  of  the  pine  wood  the  ground  laurel  creeps, 
Unkissed  of  the  sunshine,  unbaptized  of  showers. 
With  buds  scarcely  swelled,  which  should  burst  into  flowers  I 
We  wait  for  thy  coming,  sweet  wind  of  the  south. 
For  the  touch  of  thy  light  wings,  the  kiss  of  thy  mouth. 
For  the  yearly  evangel  thou  bearest  from  God, 
Resurrection  and  life  to  the  graves  of  the  sod  I 
Up  our  long  river  valley,  for  days  have  not  ceased 
The  wail  and  the  shriek  of  the  bitter  north-east, — 
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Raw  and  dull,  as  if  winnowed  throngh  ices  and  snow. 

All  the  way  from  the  land  of  the  wild  EsquinmuZy— 

Until  all  our  dreams  of  the  land  of  the  blest, 

Xiike  that  red  hunter's,  turn  to  the  sunny  south-west. 

O,  soul  of  the  spring  time,  its  light  and  its  breath. 

Bring  warmth  to  this  coldness,  bring  life  to  this  death ; 

Benew  the  great  mirade;  — let  us  behold 

The  stone  fiom  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre  rolled, 

Aod  nature,  like  Lazarus,  rise  as  of  old ! 

Let  our  faith,  which  in  darkness  and  coldness  has  lain, 

Beviye  with  the  warmth  and  the  brightness  again, 

And  in  blooming  of  flower  and  budding  of  tree 

The  symbols  and  ^pes  of  our  destiny  see ; 

The  life  of  the  spring  time,  the  life  of  the  whole. 

And  as  sun  to  the  sleeping  earth, — love  to  the  soul  I 


CL.-.THE  STUDY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


[WxuiAM  B.  BoQXBSy  a  natite  of  PhiUuMphia,  mm  tfiptAaUd  profeMor  of  natiinl 
Iihfloflophy  in  the  UniTeraltj  of  Yirgliiia,  in  1885,  and  held  that  offlee  tOl  1858 ;  dnoa 
which  time  he  has  resided  in  Boston*  He  is  distinguished  as  a  man  of  science^  and 
writes  npon  scientific  snttfects  with  grace  and  deainets. 

The  following  passage  is  from  an  address  deilTered  beCon  the  I^osnm  of  Natuzal 
History  of  Williams  College,  in  Angost,  1855.] 

But  it  is  not  through  the  allurements  of  ambition,  even  of 
that  noble  kind  which  aims  at  enlarging  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge,  that  the  cultiTators  of  natural  sdence  are  led  to 
the  purest  enjoyment  and  the  truest  success  in  their  pursuits. 
A  higher,  more  spiritual  sensibility  must  nourish  their  enthu- 
siasm. The  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake ;  the  power  of  de- 
riving exquisite  satisfiM^on  not  only  from  the  discovery  of 
new  relations  among  objects,  but  from  contemplating  them  in 
the  light  of  known  &cts  as  subordinated  to  harmonies  and 
laws ;  a  loving  appreciation  of  beauty  in  external  characteny 
and  of  that  subtler  beauty  of  structure  and  affinities,  akin  to 
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the  most  delicate  perceptions  of  the  artiBt  and  poet,  but  which 
discloses  itself  only  to  the  penetrating  eye  of  the  naturalist^ 
•— sach  are  some  of  the  impulses  and  tastes  that  qualify  us  for 
enjoying  the  pursuits  of  natural  history,  and  for  giving  them 
their  highest  usefulness. 

In  speaking  of  the  delights  of  knowledge  as  compared  with 
other  pleasures,  Lord  Bacon  has  eloquently  said,  '^  In  all 
other  pleasures  there  is  satiety ;  but  of  knowledge  there  is  no 
satiety,  but  satis&ction  and  appetite  are  perpetually  inter- 
changeable.'' Surely  of  no  kind  of  knowledge  can  this  be 
more  truly  said  than  of  that  which  unfolds  to  us  the  characters, 
structure,  and  mutual  dependences  of  the  endless  yariety  of 
organic  and  inorganic  objects  with  which  natural  science  has 
to  deaL 

It  was  once  the  fashion  with  poets  to  decry  the  growth  of 
positive  science,  as  unfriendly  to  poetical  and  spiritual  concep- 
tions of  the  material  world,  and  to  lament,  although  we  may  trust 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  verse,  "the  lovely  views"  which  have 
been  forced  to  **  yield  their  place  to  "  what  they  please  to  call 
^oold,  material  laws."  But,  thanks  to  a  juster  knowledge 
of  the  spirit,  objects,  and  results  of  physical  inquiries,  now 
generally  diffiised  among  scholars,  such  complaints  are  no 
longer  likely  to  find  sympathy  with  them.  From  the  known 
laws  of  the  intellect,  what  more  certain  conclusion  can  be 
drawn,  than  that  thought  becomes  exalted  and  suggestion 
quickened  in  proportion  as  they  embrace  a  wider  and  more 
varied  field  of  objects  and  relations.  Who  that,  gazing  on  the 
vault  of  the  sky,  thinks  of  the  innumerable  multitude  of 
worlds  which  the  sure  demcmstrations  of  astronomy  there 
point  out  to  him,— measures  in  imagination  their  dimensionsi 
and  the  vast  distances  which  separate  them, — follows  the 
planets  in  their  stately  march,  and  watches  the  whole  solar 
system,  as,  like  a  nuyestic  fleet  of  argosies,  it  moves  sublimely 
on  its  voyage  of  circumnavigation  among  the  stars,  —  and 
while  witnessing  in  thought  this  grandest  of  Nature's  specta- 
cles, reflects  on  the  profound  adjustment  of  forces  and  motiona 
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by  wMch  these  results  are  secured, — who,  thus  looking  and 
reflectiiig,  can  see,  in  the  material  laws  which  control  and  har- 
monize this  uniyerse,  aught  lower  or  less  spiritual  than  the 
thought  of  infinite  wisdom  and  the  handiwork  of  infinite 
power?  Surely  such  a  meditatiye  gazer  on  the  skies  must 
feel  in  his  soul  the  inspiration  of  a  &r  nobler  poetij  than  oyer 
oharmed  the  reyeries  of  him 

*'  To  whose  pMsiTO  ken 
Those  mighty  spheres  that  gem  infinity 
Are  only  specks  of  tinsel  fixed  in  besTea 
To  light  the  midnights  of  his  natiTO  town." 

And  what  is  true  of  astronomy  is  not  less  true  of  eyen  the 
obscurest  walks  of  natural  history.  For  it  is  less  in  the  mag- 
nitude and  distance  of  objects  than  in  their  mutual  actiyitiesy 
their  harmonious  arrangements,  and  their  adaptations  to  wise 
and  beneficent  ends,  that  material  phenomena  become  imbued 
with  a  spiritual  and  poetical  significance.  Let  us  then  rejoice 
that  in  our  scientific  communings  with  liying  and  inanimate 
things  we  are  not  only  able  to  catch  sweet  notes  from  Apollo's 
lyre,  but  to  gather  into  our  souls  the  deeper  harmonies  which 
are  felt  to  be  the  echoes  of  yoices  from  the  skies;  let  va 
indeed  belieye  that 

"  Nature  hath  her  hoarded  poetry 
And  her  hidden  q>eUs,  and  he 
Who  is  familiar  with  her  mysteries  is  even  ■■ 
Who,  by  some  secret  charm  of  soul  or  eye, 
In  erery  dime,  beneath  the  smiling  son, 
SMiiHMre  the  springs  of  liriBg  watsn  Ht^"* 
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GLL— ON  mOONSISTENT  EXPECTATI0N8. 

HBO.  BA&BAULD. 

[Mn.  Biitevlfff  amy  on  lnfontriiiton<y  in  our  expeotatkmi  ia  one  of  the  beat  oompOi 
rtttoiif  <tf  Hi  cikM  in  the  Ungnage.    It  it  ftiU  of  inrMtkal  wifldom,  and  written  in  « 
;  awlmeteil  and  eloquent  alyle.] 


We  should  oondder  this  world  as  a  great  mart  of  oommerce, 
where  fortune  exposes  to  our  view  various  commodities —* 
richesy  ease,  tranquillity,  fame,  integrity,  knowledge.  Every 
thing  is  marked  at  a  settled  price.  Our  time,  our  labor,  our 
ingenuity  are  so  much  ready  money  which  we  are  to  lay  out  to 
the  best  advantage.  Examine,  compare,  choose,  reject ;  but 
stand  to  your  own  judgment,  and  do  not,  like  children,  when 
yon  have  purchased  one  thing,  repine  that  you  do  not  possess 
another  which  you  did  not  purchase.  Such  is  the  force  of  well- 
regulated  industry,  that  a  steady  and  vigorous  exertion  of  our 
fiunilties,  directed  to  one  end,  will  generally  insure  success. 
Would  you,  for  instance,  be  rich  ?  Do  you  think  that  single 
point  worth  the  sacrifice  of  every  thing  else  ?  You  may  then 
be  rich.  Thousands  have  become  so  from  the  lowest  begin- 
nings,  by  toil  and  patient  diligence,  and  attention  to  the  minut- 
est articles  of  expense  and  profit.  But  you  must  give  up  the 
pleasures  of  leisure,  of  a  vacant  mind,  of  a  free,  unsuspicious 
temper.  If  you  preserve  your  integrity,  it  must  be  a  coarse- 
spun  and  vulgar  honesty.  Those  high  and  lofry  notions  of 
morals  which  you  brought  with  you  fix)m  the  schools  must  be 
considerably  lowered,  and  mixed  with  the  baser  alloy  of  a  jeal- 
ous and  worldly-minded  prudence.  You  must  leam  to  do  hard, 
if  not  unjust  things ;  and  as  for  the  nice  embarrassments  of 
a  delicate  and  ingenuous  spirit,'  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  get 
rid  of  them  as  frut  as  possible.  You  must  shut  your  heart 
against  the  Muses,  and  be  content  to  feed  your  understanding 
with  plain,  household  truths.  In  short,  you  must  not  attempt 
to  enlarge  your  ideas,  or  polish  your  taste,  or  refine  your  sen- 
timents, but  must  keep  on  in  one  beaten  track,  without  tnm« 
ing  aside  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  "  But  I 
•annot  submit  to  drudgery  like  this ;  I  fed  a  spirit  above  it" 
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'Tis  well  —  be  aboye  it,  then ;  onlj  do  not  repine  that  you 
are  not  rich. 

Is  knowledge  the  pearl  of  price  ?  That,  too,  may  be  pur- 
chased by  steady  application,  and  long,  solitary  hours  of  study 
and  reflection.  Bestow  them,  and  you  shall  be  wise.  ^  Buty" 
says  the  man  of  letters,  ^  what  a  hardship  is  it  that  many  an 
illiterate  fellow,  who  cannot  construe  the  motto  of  the  arms  on 
his  coach,  shall  raise  a  fortune  and  make  a  figure,  while  I  have 
little  more  than  the  common  conveniences  of  life  I "  For  you 
these  are  enough.  Was  it  in  order  to  raise  a  fortune  that  you 
consumed  the  sprightly  hours  of  youth  in  study  and  retire- 
ment? Was  it  to  be  rich  that  you  grew  pale  over  the  mid- 
night lamp,  and  distilled  the  sweetness  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  spring  ?  You  have  then  mistaken  your  path,  and  ill 
employed  your  industry.  "What  rewanr  have  I  then  for  all 
my  labors  ?  '*  What  reward  ?  —  A  large,  comprehensive  soul, 
well  purged  firom  vulgar  fears,  and  perturbations,  and  preju- 
dices, able  to  comprehend  and  interpret  the  works  of  man  — 
of  GU)d;  a  rich,  flourishing,  cultivated  mind,  pregnant  with 
inexhaustible  stores  of  entertainment  and  reflection ;  a  perpet- 
ual spring  of  fresh  ideas,  and  the  conscious  dignity  of  superior 
intelligence.     What  reward  can  you  ask  besides  ? 

"  But  is  it  not  some  reproach  upon  the  economy  of  Provi- 
dence that  such  a  one,  who  is  a  mean,  dirty  fellow,  should  have 
amassed  wealth  enough  to  buy  half  a  nation  ?  "  Not  in  the 
least  He  made  himself  a  mean,  dirty  fellow  for  that  very 
end.  He  has  paid  his  health,  his  conscience,  his  liberty 
for  it ;  and  will  you  envy  him  his  bargain  ?  Will  you  hang 
your  head  and  blush  in  his  presence,  because  he  outshines  you 
in  equipage  and  show  ?  Lift  up  your  brow  with  a  noble  con- 
fidence, and  say  to  yourself,  I  have  not  these  things,  it  is  true ; 
but  it  is  because  I  have  not  sought,  because  I  have  not  desired 
them  it  is  because  I  possess  something  better.  I  have  chosen 
my  lot     I  am  content  and  satisfied.  «        «         « 

The  moderation  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  inculcate 
will  likewise  prevent  much  mortification  and  disgust  in  our 

42 
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intercourse  with  mankind.  As  we  ought  not  to  wish  in  our 
selves,  so  neither  should  we  expect  in  our  friends  contrary 
qualifications.  Young  and  sanguine,  when  we  enter  the  world, 
and  feel  our  affections  drawn  forth  bj  any  particular  excel- 
lence in  a  character,  we  inunediatelj  give  it  credit  for  all 
others,  and  are  beyond  measure  disgusted  when  we  come  to 
discover,  as  we  soon  must  discover,  the  defects  in  the  other 
side  of  the  balance.  For  nature  is  much  too  frugal  to  heap 
all  manner  of  shining  qualities  in  one  glaring  mass.  Like  a 
judicious  painter,  she  endeavors  to  preserve  a  certain  unity 
of  style  and  coloring  in  her  pieces.  Models  of  absolute  per- 
fection  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  romance,  where  exquisite 
beauty,  and  brilliant  wit,  and  profound  judgment,  and  immao 
ulate  virtue,  are  all  blended  together  to  adorn  some  favorite 
character.  As  an  anatomist  knows  that  the  racer  cannot  have 
the  strength  and  muscles  of  the  draught  horse,  and  that  winged 
men,  griffins,  and  mennaids,  must  be  creatures  of  the  imaginar 
tion,  so  the  philosopher  is  sensible  that  there  are  combinations 
of  moral  qualities  which  can  never  take  place  but  in  idea. 
There  is  a  different  air  and  complexion  in  characters  as  well 
as  in  faces,  though  perhaps  each  equally  beautiful ;  and  the 
excellences  of  one  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  other.  Thus,  if 
one  man  possesses  a  stoical  apathy  of  soul,  acts  independently 
of  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  fulfils  every  duty  with  mathe- 
matical exactness,  you  must  not  expect  that  man  to  be  greatly 
influenced  by  pity,  or  the  partialities  of  friendship;  you 
must  not  be  offended  that  he  does  not  fly  to  meet  you  after  a 
short  absence,  or  require  from  him  the  convivial  spirit  and 
honest  effusions  of  a  warm,  open,  susceptible  heart  If  another 
is  remarkable  for  a  lively,  active  zeal,  inflexible  integrity,  a 
strong  indignation  against  vice,  and  freedom  in  reproving  it, 
he  win  probably  have  some  little  bluntness  in  his  address  not 
altogether  suitable  to  polished  hfe ;  he  wiU  lack  the  winning 
arts  of  conversation ;  he  will  disgust  by  a  kind  of  haughtiness 
and  negligence  in  his  manner,  and  often  hurt  the  sensitivenesi 
of  his  acquaintance  with  harsh  and  disagreeable  truths. 
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CLIL— PAUL  FLEMMING'S  RESOLVE. 

LoNonxxow. 

[This  passaga  U  tram.  LongftUow*!  romance  of  Hyperion,  the  loene  of  which  la  laid  in 
Bwitserland  and  Oermany.  Paul  Flemming,  the  hero,  an  American,  ia  an  nnanooeaafnl 
h>T«r;  and  In  the  diapter  firom  which  the  following  extract  ia  taken,  he  raaolTee  to  eon* 
i|iior  hia  weaknasa,  to  flurget  hia  dinppointmenti  and  to  deVbte  htanaelf  to  a  lifo  of  action 
and  naefolneaa  in  hia  own  ooontry.] 

A  LiTTLS  chapel,  whose  door  stood  open,  seemed  to  invite 
Flamming  to  enter  and  enjoy  the  grateful  coolness.  He  went 
in.  There  was  no  one  there.  The  walls  were  coyered  with 
paintings  and  sculpture  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  with  a  few 
funeral  tablets.  There  was  nothing  there  to  move  the  heart  to 
devotion ;  but  in  that  hour  the  heart  of  Flemming  was  weak 
-^weak  as  a  child's.  He  bowed  his  stubborn  knees  and  wept 
And  O,  how  many  disappointed  hopes,  how  many  bitter  recol- 
lections, how  much  of  wounded  pride  and  unrequited  love  were 
in  those  tears  through  which  he  read,  on  a  marble  tablet  in  the 
chapel  wall  opposite,  this  singular  inscription : — 

^  Look  not  mournfully  into  the  Fast  It  comes  not  back 
again.  Wisely  improve  the  Present  It  is  thine.  Go  forth 
to  meet  the  shadowy  Future,  without  fear,  and  with  a  manly 
heart" 

It  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  unknown  tenant  of  that  grave  had 
opened  his  lips  of  dust,  and  spoken  to  him  the  words  of  conso- 
lation  which  his  soul  needed,  and  which  no  friend  had  yet 
Spoken.  In  a  moment  the  anguish  of  his  thoughts  was  still. 
The  stone  was  rolled  away  from  the  door  of  his  heart ;  death 
was  no  longer  there,  but  an  angel  clothed  in  white.  He  stood 
up,  and  his  eyes  were  no  more  bleared  with  tears ;  and  looking 
into  the  bright  morning  heaven,  he  said, ''  I  wiU  be  strong." 

Men  sometimes  go  down  into  tombs,  with  painftQ  longings 
to  behold  once  more  the  faces  of  their  departed  friends ;  and 
as  they  gaze  upon  them,  lying  there  so  peacefully  with  the 
semblance  that  they  wore  on  earth,  the  sweet  breath  of  heaven 
touches  them>  and  the  features  crumble  and  Ml  together,  and 
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are  but  dast  So  did  his  soul  then  descend  for  the  last  time 
into  the  great  tomb  of  the  past,  with  painful  longings  to  behold 
once  more  the  dear  faces  of  those  he  had  loved ;  and  the  sweet 
breath  of  heaven  touched  them,  and  thej  would  not  staj,  but 
crumbled  away  and  perished  as  he  gazed.  They  too  were 
dust.  And  thus,  far  sounding  he  heard  the  great  gate  of  tho 
pasi  shut  behind  him,  as  the  divine  poet  did  the  gate  of  para- 
dise when  the  angel  pointed  him  the  way  up  the  holy  moun- 
tain ;  and  to  him  likewise  was  it  forbidden  to  look  back. 

In  the  life  of  every  man  there  are  sudden  transitions  of 
feeling,  which  seem  almost  miraculous.  At  once,  as  if  some 
magician  had  touched  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  dark 
clouds  melt  into  the  air,  the  wind  falls,  and  serenity  succeeds 
the  storm.  The  causes  which  produce  these  sudden  changed 
may  have  been  long  at  work  within  us;  but  the  changear 
themselves  are  instantaneous  and  apparently  without  sufficient 
cause.  It  was  so  with  Flemming ;  and  from  that  hour  forth 
he  resolved  that  he  would  no  longer  veer  with  every  shifting 
wind  of  circumstance ;  no  longer  be  a  child's  plaything  in  the 
hands  of  Fate,  which  we  ourselves  do  make  or  mar.  He 
resolved  henceforward  not  to  lean  on  others,  but  to  walk  self- 
confident  and  self-possessed ;  no  longer  to  waste  his  years  in 
vain  regrets,  nor  wait  the  fulfilment  of  boundless  hopes  and 
indiscreet  desires,  but  to  live  in  the  present  wisely,  alike  for- 
getftd  of  the  past,  and  careless  of  what  the  mysterious  ftituro 
might  bring.  And  firom  that  moment  he  was  calm  and  strong ; 
he  was  reconciled  with  himsel£  His  thoughts  turned  to  his 
distant  home  beycmd  the  sea.  An  indescribably  sweet  feeling 
rose  within  him. 

^'  Thither  will  I  turn  my  wandering  footsteps,"  said  he,  ^and 
be  a  man  among  men,  and  no  longer  a  dreamer  among  shadows. 
Henceforth  be  mine  a  life  of  action  and  reality.  I  will  work  in 
my  own  sphere,  nor  wish  it  other  than  it  is.  This  alone  ii 
health  and  happiness.    This  alone  is  life  — 

<Life  that  shall  send 

A  challenge  to  its  end, 

And  when  it  comes,  say,  Welcome,  Mend  •  •• 
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CLIIL— THE  CHILDIIEN  OP  THE  POOR. 


[Go&BUM  Lamb  mm  born  in  London,  Vebnuoy  17, 1776,  and  died  Deeamlwr  27,  VOL 
Be  wrote  both  in  fwose  and  T«ne;  but  hit  iSune  chiefly  rMtonponbliamyieontribntod 
to  the  London  M»g— iros  and  th«  ilgnatara  of  **  XUa.**  TheM  an  <ll»tingn1iihiwl  hj  u& 
flxqnifllte  Tein  of  hnnunr,  bj  tonches  ot  gentle  pathoe,  bj  the  nioeet  obeerration,  and  a 
rare  critical  diaoemment.  His  lift,  which  was  fhll  of  pathetic  interest  and  dignified  bj 
<ha  ooDkBt  selfeaerifloe,  has  been  written  with  good  taste  and  good  fteling  bj  the  lata 
Mr.  Jvstioe  Talfbnrd,  tlie  author  of  Ion. 

This  passage  is  from  a  series  of  charactertstlo  p^mts  written  by  him  against  th« 
tnrth  of  certain  popular  prorwbs — the  snli^ect  in  the  present  instance  bdng  the 
i^ying^  «H<MDae  is  home^  be  it  erer  so  homely.*'] 

The  innocent  pratde  of  his  children  takes  out  the  sting  of  a 
man's  povertj.  Bat  the  children  of  the  very  poor  do  not 
prattle.  It  is  none  of  the  least  finghtful  features  in  that  con- 
dition, that  there  is  no  childishness  in  its  dwellings.  ^  Poor 
people/'  said  a  sensible  old  nurse  to  us  once,  ^  do  not  bring  up 
their  children ;  they  drag  them  up."  The  little  careless  darling 
of  the  wealthier  nursery,  in  their  hovel,  is  traasformed  betimes 
into  a  premature,  reflecting  person.  No  one  has  time  to  dandle 
it,  no  one  thinks  it  worth  while  to  coas  it,  to  soothe  it,  to  toss  it 
up  and  down,  to  humor  it.  There  is  none  to  kiss  away  its 
tears.  If  it  cries,  it  can  only  be  beaten.  It  has  been  prettily 
said  that ''  a  babe  is  fed  with  milk  and  praise."  But  the  ali« 
^ent  of  this  poor  babe  was  thin,  unnourishing ;  the  return  to 
its  little  baby  tricks,  and  efforts  to  engage  attention,  bitter, 
ceaseless  objurgation.  It  never  had  a  toy,  or  knew  what  a 
coral  meant  It  grew  up  without  the  lullaby  of  nurses ;  it  was 
a  stranger  to  the  patient  fondle,  the  hushing  caress,  the  attract- 
ing novelty,  the  costlier  plaything  or  the  cheaper  off-hand  con- 
trivance to  divert  the  child,  the  prattled  nonsense,  (best  sense 
to  it,)  the  wise  impertinences,  the  wholesome  fictions,  the  apt 
story  interposed,  that  puts  a  stop  to  present  sufferings,  and 
awakens  the  passions  of  young  wonder.  It  was  never  sung  to; 
no  oik?  ever  told  to  it  a  tale  of  the  nursery.  It  was  dragged 
up,  to  live  or  to  die  as  it  happened.  It  had  no  young  dreams. 
It  broke  at  once  into  the  iron  realities  of  life.    A  child  exists 

42* 
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not  for  the  very  poor  as  any  object  of  dalliance ;  it  is  only 
another  mouth  to  be  fed,  a  pair  of  little  hands  to  be  betimes 
inured  to  labor.  It  is  the  rival,  till  it  can  be  the  oodperator, 
for  food  with  the  parent  It  is  never  his  mirth,  his  diversion, 
his  solace ;  it  never  makes  him  young  again,  with  recalling  his 
young  times.  The  children  of  the  very  poor  have  no  young 
times.  It  makes  the  very  heart  to  bleed  to  overhear  the  casual 
street  talk  between  a  poor  woman  and  her  little  girl,  a  woman 
of  the  better  sort  of  poor,  in  a  condition  rather  above  th« 
squalid  beings  which  we  have  been  contemplating.  It  is  not 
of  toys,  of  nursery  books,  of  summer  holidays,  (fitting  that 
age,)  of  the  promised  sight  or  play,  of  praised  sufficiency  at 
schooL  It  is  of  mangling  and  dear-starching,  of  the  price  of 
coals,  or  of  potatoes.  The  questions  of  the  child,  that  should 
be  the  very  outpourings  of  curiosity  in  idleness,  are  marked 
with  forecast  and  melancholy  providence.  It  has  come  to  be 
a  woman — before  it  was  a  child.  It  has  learned  to  go  io 
market ;  it  chaffers,  it  haggles,  it  envies,  it  murmurs ;  it  isa 
knowing,  acute,  sharpened;  it  never  prattles.  Had  we  nbi 
reason  to  say,  that  the  home  of  the  very  poor  is  no  home  ? 


CUV.— HYMN  BEFORE  SUNRISE,  IN  THE  VALLEY  OP 

CHAMOUNI,  SWITZERLAND. 

GouatiDoi. 

[BAMinx  TkTUOL  OouESiDei  wu  Tram  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  in  Deronshire,  England, 
October  21, 1772,  and  died  December  27, 1884  He  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  his  time;  and  few  writers  liave  exerted  a  wider  and  deeper  Intellectaal  influenea 
than  he.  His  inflnenoe^  too,  is  most  felt  by  minds  of  the  highest  class.  He  was  an 
original  and  imaginative  poet,  a  profound  and  suggestiye  phUoeophical  writer,  and  a 
critic  of  uniintUed  exoellenoe.  His  works  are  somewhat  fhigmentary  in  their  eharao- 
ter,  for  he  wanted  patienoe  in  intellectaal  construction;  but  they  are  the  flragments  of 
a  nohle  edifice.  In  conyersational  eloquence  he  is  said  to  have  exoelled  all  his 
sontemporaries. 

Coleridge's  lift  was  not  in  all  respects  what  the  admirers  of  his  genius  oonld  hare 
wished.  His  great  defect  was  a  want  of  will.  He  could  see  Uie  right,  but  not  alwr  1 
go  to  It ;  he  oonld  see  the  wrong,  but  not  always  go  from  it] 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 
In  his  steep  course  ?     So  long  he  seems  to  pause 
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On  thy  bald,  awful  head,  O  sovereiga  Blancl 
The  Arv6  and  Arveiion  at  thj  base 
Rave  cea3eles8l7 ;  but  thou,  most  awful  form, 
Risest  from  forth  thj  silent  sea  of  pines. 
How  silentlj  I    Around  thee,  and  above, 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black. 
An  ebon  mass :  methinks  thou  piercest  it 
As  with  a  wedge.    But  when  I  look  again. 
It  is  thine  own  eahn  home,  thj  crystal  shrine, 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity. 

0  dread  and  silent  mount  I    I  gazed  upon  thee 
TiU  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 

Didst  vanish  firom  my  thought :  entranced  in  prayer 

1  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, 

So  sweet  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it, 

Thou,  the  mean  while,  wast  blending  with  my  thoo^iv 

Yea,  with  my  life,  and  life's  own  secret  joy ; 

Till  the  dilating  soul,  airapt,  traasfiased, 

Into  the  mighty  vision  passing— ther< 

As  in  her  natural  form,  swelled  vast  to  heaven* 

Awake,  my  soul  I  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest  I  not  alone  these  swelling  tears. 
Mute  thanks,  and  secret  ecstasy  I    Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song  I    Awake,  my  heart,  awake  I 
Crreen  vales  and  icy  clif&  I  all  join  my  hynm. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  sovereign  of  the  vale  I 
0,  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night, 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they  sink,  •«- 
Companion  of  the  morning  star  at  dawn. 
Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald,  wake,  O  wake,  and  utter  praise  I 
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Who  Bank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  eaiih? 
Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetoal  streams? 

And  yon,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad ! 

Who  called  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death. 

From  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  you  forth, 

Down  those  predpitous,  black,  jagged  rocks. 

Forever  shattered,  and  the  same  forever  ? 

Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life, 

Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy, 

Unceasing  thunder,  and  eternal  foam? 

And  who  commanded, — and  the  silence  came, — 

^  Here  let  the  billows  stiffen  and  have  rest "  ? 

Ye  ice  falls  1  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice, 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge  I 
Motionless  torrents !  silent  cataracts  I 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ?    Who  bade  the  sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?    Who,  with  living  flowen 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at.your  feet? 
God  I  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations. 
Answer  I  and  let  the  ice  plains  echo,  Grod  1 
Grod  I  sing,  ye  meadow  streams,  with  gladsome  voice  t 
Ye  pine  groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds  I 
And  they,  too^  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow. 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God ! 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost  I 
Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest  I 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain  storm ! 
Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds  I 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  elements  1 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise ' 
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CLV— PASSAGES  FROM  BACON. 

[FRAirom  Baooh,  one  of  the  most  iUnstrloiu  pbQoeopheni  fhat  erer  llTed,  mi  bora  ta 
iKHidon,  January  22, 1561,  and  died  April  9, 1626.  Besides  his  faof^mfthltt  serrioes  te 
phfloeophy  and  the  inyestigatton  of  troth,  he  was  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  a  ftateaman, 
and  an  orator.  He  rose  to  the  office  of  lord  high  chancellor,  and  was  eraated  Baron 
Yernlam  and  Tisooont  St  Albans.  His  strength  of  character  was  not  equal  to  the 
splendor  of  his  genius. 

Por  more  ample  accounts  of  the  lilb  and  writings  of  this  great  man,  see  the  Uogrsphy 
of  him  in  Lord  Campbell's  Liyes  of  the  GhanceUorB,  Maeaolay's  essay,  originally  cott> 
tiibated  to  the  Sdinbuzgh  Beriew,  and  Hallam's  Literature  of  Bnrope.] 

The  tbue  Ends  of  Knowledge. 
But  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest  is  the  mistaking  or 
misplacing  of  the  last  or  farthest  end  of  knowledge ;  for  men 
have  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning  and  knowledge,  some- 
times upon  a  natural  curiositj  and  inquisitive  appetite ;  some- 
times to  entertain  their  minds  with  variety  and  delight ;  some- 
times for  ornament  and  reputation ;  and  sometimes  to  enable 
them  to  victory  of  wit  and  contradiction ;  and  most  times  for 
lucre  and  profession;  and  seldom  sincerely  to  give  a  true 
account  of  their  gift  of  reason,  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  men ; 
as  if  there  were  sought  in  knowledge  a  couch  whereupon  to 
rest  a  searching  and  restless  spirit ;  or  a  terrace^  for  a  wander- 
ing and  variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down,  with  a  fair  pros- 
pect ;  or  a  tower  of  state,  for  a  proud  mind  to  nuse  itself  upon ; 
or  a  fort,  or  commanding  ground,  for  strife  and  contention ;  or 
a  shop,  for  profit  or  sale,  —  and  not  a  rich  storehouse,  for  the 
glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate.  But  this 
is  that  which  will  indeed  dignify  and  exalt  knowledge,  if  con- 
templation and  action  may  be  more  nearly  and  straitly  con- 
joined and  united  together  than  they  have  been ;  a  conjunction 
like  unto  that  of  the  two  highest  planets  —  Saturn,  the  planet 
of  rest  and  contemplation,  and  Jupiter,  the  planet  of  civil 
society  and  action.  Howbeit,  I  do  not  mean  (when  I  speak 
of  use  and  action)  that  end  before  mentioned,  of  the  applying 
of  knowledge  to  lucre  and  profession ;  for  I  am  not  ignorant 
how  much  that  diverteth  and  interrupteth  the  prosecution  and 
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adTancement  of  knowledge ;  like  unto  the  golden  ball  thiowA 
before  Atalanta,*  which,  while  she  goeth  aside  and  stoopeth  to 
take  up,  the  race  is  hindered. 

Neither  is  my  meaning,  as  was  spoken  of  Socrates,  to  call 
philosophj  down  from  heaven  to  converse  upon  the  earth; 
that  is,  to  leave  natural  philosophy  aside,  and  to  apply  knowl- 
edge only  to  manners  and  policy.  But  as  both  heaven  and 
earth  do  conspire  and  contribute  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  man, 
80  the  end  ought  to  be,  finom  both  philosophies  to  separate  and 
reject  vain  speculations,  and  whatsoever  is  empty  and  void,  and 
to  preserve  and  augment  whatsoever  is  solid  and  fruitfuL 


Laws  and  Law  Makers. 

Notwithstanding,  for  the  more  public  part  of  government^ 
is  laws,  I  think  to  note  only  one  deficiency ;  which  is^ 
that  all  those  who  have  written  of  laws  have  written  either  as 
philosophers  or  as  lawyers,  and  none  as  statesmen.  As  for  the 
philosophers,  they  make  imaginary  laws  for  imaginary  com* 
monwealths ;  and  their  discourses  are  as  the  stars,  which  give 
little  light,  because  they  are  so  high.  For  the  lawyers,  tibiey 
write  according  to  the  states  where  they  live,  what  is  received 
law,  and  not  what  ought  to  be  law :  for  the  wisdom  of  a  law 
maker  is  one,  and  of  a  lawyer  is  another.  For  there  are  in 
nature  certain  fountains  of  justice,  whence  all  civil  laws  are 
derived  but  as  streams ;  and  like  as  waters  do  take  tinctures 
and  tastes  firom  the  soils  through  which  they  run,  so  do  civil 
laws  vary  according  to  the  regions  and  governments  where 
tbej  are  planted,  though  they  proceed  firom  the  same  fountains. 

•  Atalaata  was  a  awift^footed  maiden  in  Greek  mythology,  who  Tan- 
qnished  all  her  oompetitoTa  in  the  race,  but  waa  finally  beaten  by  Me]lanion« 
who  dropped  three  golden  apples,  one  after  another,  which  Atalanta  stopped 
to  pick  up.  Bacon's  illustration  is  yery  happy,  because  the  parallel  is  ■• 
tsaot  thnmghoat. 
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CLVI— PASSAGES  FROM  JEREBIY  TAYLOR. 


tJsBBir  TinoE  waf  iMrn  at  Ounbrid|s«^  in  Eoglsiid,  in  ICIZ,  and  (Had  in  1001.  Ba 
mw  biahop  of  Down  and  Oonnor,  in  Ireland,  at  the  time-of  his  death.  He  waa  a  volii* 
■Btnofua  writer  on  theological  and  devotknal  anttieeti^  and  Ua  workabiiTe  bean  often 
xepnUiahad.  Hia  writlnga  ana  remarkahle  ibr  itchnaaa  nf  Uatj,  copionanaai  of  a«jga» 
rion,  and  ftrrld  reUgious  feeling.] 

DscLnrE  in  Grace. 

The  canes  of  Egypt,  when  they  newly  arise  finom  their  bed 
oTmnd  and  slime  of  NUus,  start  up  into  an  equal  and  continual 
length,  and  are  interrupted  but  with  few  knots,  and  are  strong 
and  beauteous,  with  great  distances  and  intervals ;  but  when 
they  are  grown  to  their  full  length,  they  lessen  into  the  point 
of  a  pyramid,  and  miultiply  their  knots  and  joints,  interrupting 
the  fineness  and  smoothness  of  its  body.  So  are  the  steps  and 
declensions  of  him  that  does  not  grow  in  grace.  At  first,  when 
he  springs  up  from  his  impurity  by  the  waters  of  baptism  and 
repentance,  he  grows  straight  and  strong,  and  sufiers  but  few 
interruptions  of  piety,  and  his  constant  courses  of  religion  are 
but  rarely  intermitted,  till  they  ascend  up  to  a  full  age,  or 
towards  the  ends  of  their  life ;  then  they  are  weak,  and  their 
devotions  often  intermitted,  and  their  breaches  are  frequent, 
and  they  seek  excuses  and  labor  for  dispensations,  and  love 
God  and  religion  less  and  less ;  till  their  old  age,  instead  of 
a  crown  of  their  virtue  and  perseverance,  ends  in  levity  and 
unprofitable  courses ;  light  and  useless  as  the  tufted  feathers 
upon  the  cane,  every  wind  can  play  with  it  and  abuse  it,  but 
ao  man  van  make  it  usefiiL* 

*  This  is  one  of  the  most  chanujteristio  passages  in  Taylor's  writings, 
and  shows  his  extraordinary  power  of  illustration.  Had  it  never  been  writ- 
ten, we  should  haye  pronounced  it  utterly  impossible  to  trace  any  analogy 
between  decline  in  spiritual  growth  and  the  structure  of  a  reed ;  but  in  the 
handd  of  this  master  of  rhetoric,  the  comparison  seems  neitlwr  foroed  nor 
Inapt. 
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TOLXBATIOK. 

When  Abraham  sat  at  his  tent  door,  according  to  his  cus- 
tom, waiting  to  entertain  strangers,  he  espied  an  old  man, 
stooping  and  leaning  on  his  staff,  weary  with  age  and  travel, 
coming  towards  him,  who  was  a  hundred  years  of  age.  He 
reoeiTed  him  kindly,  washed  his  feet,  provided  sapper,  caused 
him  to  sit  down ;  bat  observing  that  the  old  man  ate  and  prayed 
not,  nor  begged  for  a  blessing  on  his  meat,  he  asked  him  why 
he  did  not  worship  the  God  of  heaven.  The  old  man  told  him 
that  he  worshipped  the  fire  only,  and  acknowledged  no  other 
God.  At  which  answer,  Abraham  grew  so  zealoasly  angry, 
that  he  thrust  the  old  man  out  of  his  tent,  and  exposed  him  to 
all  the  toils  of  the  night,  and  an  unguarded  condition.  When 
the  old  man  was  gone,  God  called  to  Abraham,  and  asked 
him  where  the  stranger  was.  He  replied,  '^  I  thrust  him  away 
because  he  did  not  worship  thee."  God  answered  him,  ^  I 
have  suffered  him  these  hundred  years,  although  he  dishonored 
me ;  and  oouldst  thou  not  endure  him  one  night,  when  he  gave 
thee  no  trouble  ?  "  Upon  this,  saith  the  story,  Abraham  fetched 
him  back  again,  and  gave  him  hospitable  entertainment  and 
wise  instruction.  Go  thou  and  do  likewise,  and  thy  diarity 
will  be  rewarded  by  the  God  of  Abraham. 


CLVn.  — THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  AMERICAN 

CmZENS. 

Stobt. 

When  we  reflect  on  what  has  been,  and  is,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible not  to  feel  a  profound  sense  of  the  responsibleness  of 
this  republic  to  all  future  ages?  What  vast  motives  press 
upon  us  for  lofty  efforts!  What  brilliant  prospects  invite 
our  enthusiasm  I  What  solemn  warnings  at  once  demand  our 
vigilance,  and  moderate  our  confidence  I 

The  old  world  has  ah^ady  revealed  to  us,  in  its  unsealed 
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books,  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  ilB  ;Own  manreUous 
straggles  in  the  cause  of  liberty*  Greece,  lovelj  Greece, 
^  the  land  of  scholars  and  the  nurse  of  arms,"  where  sister 
republics  in  fiiir  processions  chanted  the  praises  of  liberty 
and  the  gods, — where  and  what  is  she  ?  For  two  thousand 
jears,  the  oppressor  has  bound  her  to  the  earth.  Her  arts 
are  no  more.  The  last  sad  relics  of  her  temples  are  but  the 
barracks  of  a  ruthless  soldiery ;  the  fragments  of  her  col- 
umns and  her  palaces  are  in  the  dust,  yet  beautiful  in  ruin* 
She  fell  not  when  the  mighty  were  upon  her.  Her  sons 
were  united  at  ThermopylaB  and  Marathon ;  and  the  tide  <X 
her  triumph  rolled  back  upon  the  Hellespont  She  was  con<« 
quered  by  her  own  Actions.  She  fell  by  the  hands  of  her 
own  people.  The  man  of  Macedonia  did  not  the  work  of 
destruction.  It  was.  already  done  by  her  own  corruptionsy 
bmiishments,  and  dissensions. 

Home,  republican  Borne,  whose  eagles  glanced  in  the 
rising  and  setting  sun, — where  and  what  is  she  ?  The  Eteiv 
nal  Qty  yet  remains,  proud  even  in  her  desolation,  noble  in 
her  decline,  venerable  in  the  nugesty  of  religion,  and  calm 
as  in  the  composure  of  death.  The  malana  has  but  trav- 
elled in  the  paths  worn  by  her  destroyers.  More  than 
ei^liteen  centuries  have  mourned  over  the  loss  of  her  empire. 
A '  mortal  disease  was  upon  her  vitals  before  Gessar  had 
crossed  the  Bubicon;  and  Brutus. did  not  restore  her  health. 
by  the  deep  probings  of  the  senate  chamber.  The  Goths, 
imd  Vandals,  and  Huns,  the  swarms  of  the  north,  completed 
only  what  was  already  begun  at  home.  Bomans  betrayed 
Borne.  The  legions  were  bought  and  sold,  but  the  people 
offered  the  tribute  money. 

And  where  are  the  republics  of  modem  times,  which  clus« 
tered  round  immortal  Italy?  Venice  and  Genoa  exist  but 
in  naine.  The. Alps,  indeed,  look  down  upon  the  brave  and 
peaceful  Swiss  in  d^ir  native  Justnesses;  but  the  guaranty 
of  their  freedom  is  in  their  weakness,  and  not  in  their 
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ftrength.  The  mountains  are  not  easily  crossedy  and  th^ 
yallejs  are  not  easily  retained.  When  the  invader  comesi 
he  mores  like  an  avalanche,  carrying  destruction  in  his  path. 
The  peasantry  sinks  before  him.  The  country  is  too  poor 
for  plunder,  and  too  rough  for  valuable  conquest  Nature 
presents  her  eternal  barriers,  on  every  side,  to  check  the 
wantonness  of  ambition ;  and  Switzerland  remains,  with  her 
simple  institutions,  a  military  road  to  £urer  climates,  scarcely 
worth  a  permanent  possession,  and  protected  by  the  jealousy 
of  her  neighbors. 

We  stand  the  latest,  and,  if  we  foil,  probably  the  last^ 
experiment  of  self-government  by  the  people.  We  have 
begun  it  under  circumstances  of  the  most  auspicious  nature. 
We  are  in  the  vigor  of  youth.  Our  growth  has  never  been 
checked  by  the  oppressions  of  tyranny.  Our  constitutions 
have  never  been  enfeebled  by  the  vices  or  luxuries  of  the  old 
world.  Such  as  we  are,  we  have  been  from  the  beginning—- 
simple,  hardy,  intelligent,  accustomed  to  self^vemment  and 
self-respect  The  Atlantic  rolls  between  us  and  any  for* 
midable  fi>e. 

Within  our  own  territory,  stretching  through  many  de-' 
grees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  we  have  the  choice  of  many 
products,  and  many  means  of  independence.  The  govern- 
ment is  mild.  The  press  is  free.  Religion  is  free.  Knowl- 
edge reaches,  or  may  reach,  every  home.  What  fairer  pros- 
pect of  success  could  be  presented?  What  means  more 
adequate  to  accomplish  the  sublime  end?  What  more  is 
necessary,  than  for  the  people  to  preserve  what  they  them- 
selves have  created  ? 

Already  has  the  age  caught  the  spirit  of  our  institutions.' 
It  has  already  ascended  the  Andes,  and  snujffed  the  breexea 
of  both  oceans.  It  has  infused  itself  into  the  life-blood  of 
Europe,  and  warmed  the  sunny  plains  of  France,  and  the 
low  lands  of  Holland.  It  has  touched  the  philosophy  ci 
Qertxia^j  and  the  north,  and,  moving  onward  to  the  soutL,  has 
opened  to  Greece  the  lessons  of  her  better  days. 
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Oan  it  be  ihat  America,  under  audi  drciimstaaoesi  can 
betray  berself !  that  she  is  to  be  added  to  the  catalogue  of 
republics,  the  inscription  upon  whose  ruins  is,  ^  They  were, 
but  they  are  not!"  Forbid  it,  my  countrymen!  forbid  it, 
Heaven  I 

I  call  upon  you,  fathers,  by  the  shades  of  your  ancestors, 
by  the  dear  ashes  which  repose  in  this  precious  soil,  by  all 
you  are  and  all  you  hope  to  be :  resist  every  project  of  dis- 
union, resist  every  encroachment  upon  your  liberties,  resist 
every  attempt  to  fetter  your  consciences,  or  smother  your 
public  schools,  or  extinguish  your  system  of  public  instruction. 

I  call  upon  you,  mothers,  by  that  which  never  fails  in 
woman  —  the  love  of  your  offspring;  teach  them,  as  they 
dimb  your  knees,  or  lean  on  your,  bosoms,  the  blessings  of 
liberty.  Swear  them  at  the  altar,  as  with  their  baptismal 
vows,  to  be  true  to  their  country,  and  never  to  forget  or  for- 
sake her. 

I  call  upon  you,  young  men,  to  remember  whose  sons  you 
are,  whose  inheritance  you  possess.  Life  can  never  be  too 
short,  which  brings  nothing  but  disgrace  and  oppression. 
Death  never  comes  too  soon,  if  necessary  in  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  your  country. 

I  call  upon  you,  old  men,  for  your  counsels,  and  your 
prayera,  and  your  benedictions.  May  not  your  gray  hairs  go 
down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave,  with  the  recollection  that  you 
have  lived  in  vain  I  May  not  your  last  sun  sink  in  the  west 
upon  a  nation  of  slaves  I 

No  I  I  read  in  the  destiny  of  my  country  far  better  hopes, 
far  brighter  visions.  We,  who  are  now  assembled  here, 
must  soon  be  gathered  to  the  congregation  of  other  days. 
The  time  of  our  departure  is  at  hand,  to  make  way  for  our 
diildren  upon  the  theatre  of  life.  May  God  speed  them  and 
theirs!  May  he  who,  at  the  distance  of  another  century, 
shall  stand  here,  to  celebrate  this  day,  still  look  round  upon 
a  free,  happy,  and  virtuous  people  I    May  he  have  reason  to 
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•salt  as  we  do !    Maj  he,  with  all  the  entihiiBiasm  of  traOi, 
well  as  of  poetrj,  exclaim  that  here  is  still  his  country. 

**  Zealoua,  y«t  modest ;  innocent,  though  free ; 
Patient  of  toil ;  lerene  amidrt  alannfl ; 
Inflexible  in  faith ;  invincible  in  anna." 


GLym.— THE  ISLES  OF  GREECE. 

Unas. 

The  isles  of  Greece  I  the  isles  of  Greece ! 

Where  burning  Sappho*  loved  and  sung, — 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peaoe^  — 

Where  Delos  t  rose  and  Phcsbus  sprung ! 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet^ 
But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

The  Scian  and  the  Teian  Mnse,t 

The  hero's  harp,  the  lover^s  lute, 
Haye  found  the  fiime  your  shores  refuse ; 

Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 
To  sounds  which  echo  &rther  west 
Than  your  sires'  ^  Islands  of  the  Blessed.**  § 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon,  | 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea ; 

*  Sappho,  a  celebrated  Ghreek  pq^tees,  was  a  natiye  of  the  Island  of  Les^ 
boa.  Her  writings,  of  which  yexy  few  fragments  remain,  were  charactearised 
bj  depth  and  fervor  of  feeling. 

t  The  Island  of  Delos  is  represented,  in  Ghreek  legendary  history,  as  having 
floated  under  the  sea  for  a  long  period,  and  been  called  to  the  surface  by  the 
agency  of  Neptune.    Apollo  and  Diana  were  bom  upon  it. 

X  The  Sdan  and  the  Teian  muse  means  the  epic  and  Ijrrio  poetry  of  Greeoe. 
Homer,  the  great  epic  poet,  was  bom  at  Sdo,  according  to  some  accounts : 
Anacreon,  the  lyric  poet,  was  bom  in  the  Island  of  Teos. 

$  The  Greeks  supposed  that  there  were  certain  islands  in  the  Atlantia 
Ocean,  where  good  men  were  carried  after  death,  and  lived  in  perpetual  hap> 
piness.    These  were  called  the  islands  of  the  blessed. 

g  Marathon  is  a  Tillage  about  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Athens.  The 
Pendens  were  defeated  here  by  the  Athenians,  under  the  command  of 
Xatisdee. 
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• 

And  mnsing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  dreamed  that  Greece  might  still  be  five ; 
For,  standing  on  the  Persians'  grave, 
I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

A  king  sat  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o'er  sea-bom  Salamis  ;* 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below, 
And  men  in  nations ; — all  were  his ! 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day,  — 

And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they  ? 

And  where  are  they?    And  where  art  thou. 
My  country  ?    On  thy  voiceless  shore 

The  l^eroic  lay  is  tuneless  now — 
The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more  1 

And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine. 

Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine  ? 

'Tis  something,  in  the  dearth  of  fiune, 
Though  linked  among  a  fettered  raoe^ 

To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame. 
Even  as  I  sing,  sufiuse  my  fitoe ; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ? 

For  Greeks  a  blush — for  Greece  a  tear. 

Must  we  but  we^  o'er  days  more  blessed  ? 

Must  we  but  blush  ?    Our  fathers  bled. 
Earth,  render  back  fit>m  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead  I 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three, 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylse.  f 

*  Salamis  is  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Attica,  near  which  the  Penfan 
fleet,  during  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  was  defeated  by  that  of  the  oonibd« 
crated  Greeks. 

t  Thermopyls  was  a  narrow  pass,  leading  from  Thessaly  into  Locris  and 
Southern  Greece.  The  army  of  Xerxes  was  resisted  here  for  some  timo  by  a 
band  of  three  hundred  Spartans,  under  Leonidas,  who  were  at  last  all  slain. 
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What,  silent  still?  and  silent  all  ? 

Ah  I  no «—  the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  &1], 

And  answer,  '^  Let  one  living  head. 
Bat  one,  arise, — we  come,  we  come  1  * 
Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 

In  vain — in  vain ;  strike  other  chords ; 

Fill  high  the  cap  with  Samian  wine ; 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes, 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vine  1 
Hark  I  rising  to  the  ignoble  call. 
How  answers,  each  bold  bacchanal  I 

You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance*  as  yet — 
Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  *  gone  ? 

Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 
The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ? 

You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave  ~^ 

Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave  ? 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  I 
We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these  I 

It  made  Anacreon's  song  divine : 

He  served — but  served  Polyciates  f — 

A  tyrant ;  but  our  masters  then 

Were  still,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 

The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese  % 

Was  freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend ; 

*  The  Pyrrhic  dance  is  a  sort  of  warlike  dance,  performed  exdoriTely  by 
men,  which  has  come  down  from  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  Pyrrhic  phalanx 
was  the  phalanx  of  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  a  celebrated  general  of 
antiquity. 

t  Polycrates  was  king  of  the  Island  of  Samos.  He  befriended  and 
patronised  the  poet  Anacreon. 

X  Chersonese  means  peninsula,  and  here  designates  the  Thracian  Cher« 
■onese,  now  called  the  Peninsula  of  the  Dardanelles,  or  of  GalUpolL    Mil- 
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J%ai  tyrant  was  Miltiades ! 

O  that  the  present  hour  would  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind ! 
Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  I 

On  Soil's  rock,  and  Parga's  shore,* 
Exists  the  remnant  of  a  line 

Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore ; 
And  there,  perhaps,  some  seed  is  sown, 
The  Heracleidan  blood  might  own.  f 

Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks — 
Thej  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells. 

In  native  swords  and  native  ranks 
The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells ; 

But  Turkish  force  and  Latin  {  fiaud 

Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

Place  me  on  Sunium's  §  marble  steep, 
Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 

May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep ; 
There^  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die. 

A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine  — 

Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine  I 

tiade»  aercUed  a  soyerei^  power  oyer  it,  as  the  heir  and  sueceisor  of  hit 
uncle,  of  the  same  name,  who  had  led  an  Athenian  colony  into  the  conntzy, 
and  taken  possession  of  it. 

*  Snli  is  a  mountainous  district  of  Southern  Alhania.  Parga  li  a  town  on 
the  coast  of  Albania.  The  people  of  Suli  and  of  Parga  haye  ahown  great 
brayery  in  modem  times. 

t  The  Heradeids  were  a  powerftd  Achaian  race,  or  fiunily,  fabled  to  haye 
been  descendants  of  Hercules. 

i  liStin  is  here  a  general  name,  applied  to  the  people  of  Western  Europe, 

f  Sunium  was  a  promontory  in  Attica,  now  called  Cape  Colonni. 
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-SONG  OF  THE  QBEEKS. 


[tbitm  ttinlBC  UiMt  wttn  written  white  th«  itniggte  betwetn  th«  Qreekf  aaA 
Vuki  waf  foliig  OB,  whidi  tnded  in  th«  aftabUahmaut  ofOreeM  aa  an  indepondent 
kiBCdoBi.j 

Agaik  to  the  batde,  Achaians  I 

Cor  hearts  bid  the  lyraiit  defiance ; 

Our  land,  the  first  ^urden  of  Liberty's  tree  — 

It  hath  been,  and  shall  jet  be,  the  land  of  the  free : 

For  the  cross  of  our  fiiith  is  replanted. 

The  pale,  dying  crescent  is  daunted, 

And  we  march  that  the  footprints  of  Mahomef  s  slaves 

May  be  washed  out  in  blood  from  our  fore&thers*  gravea. 

Their  spirits  are  hovering  o'er  us, 

And  the  sword  shall  to  glory  restore  us. 

Ah  I  what  though  no  succor  advances. 

Nor  Christendom's  chivalrous  lances 

Are  stretched  in  oar  aid,  —  be  the  combat  our  own  I 

And  well  perish  or  conquer  more  proudly  alone  I 

For  we've  sworn  by  our  country's  assaulters. 

By  the  virgins  they've  dragged  from  our  altars. 

By  our  massacred  patriots,  our  children  in  chains. 

By  our  heroes  of  old,  and  their  blood  in  our  veins. 

That,  living,  we  shall  be  victorious ; 

Or  that,  dying,  our  death  shall  be  glorious. 

A  bi^ath  of  submission  we  breathe  not ; 

The  sword  we  have  drawn  we  will  sheathe  not : 

Its  scabbard  is  lefl  where  our  martyrs  are  laid, 

And  the  vengeance  of  ages  has  whetted  its  blade. 

Earth  may  hide  —  waves  ingulf —  fire  consume  us, 

But  they  shall  not  to  slavery  doom  us. 

If  they  rule,  it  shall  be  o'er  our  ashes  and  graves ; 

But  we've  smote  them  already  with  fire  on  the  wavei^ 
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And  new  triumphs  on  land  are  before  ub  : 
To  the  charge  I    Heaven's  banner  is  o'er  us. 

This  day  shall  ye  blush  for  its  story. 

Or  brighten  your  lives  with  its  glory. 

Our  women,  0,  say,  shall  they  shriek  in  despair. 

Or  embrace  us  from  conquest  with  wreaths  in  their  hair? 

Accursed  may  his  memory  blacken, 

If  a  coward  there  be  who  would  slacken, 

Till  we've  trampled  the  turban,  and  shown  ourselves  worth 

Being  sprung  from  and  named  for  the  godlike  of  earth. 

Strike  home,  and  the  world  shall  revere  us 

As  heroes  descended  from  heroes. 

Old  Greece  lightens  up  with  emotion 

Her  inlands,  her  isles  of  the  ocean ; 

Fanes  rebuilt  and  fiiir  towns  shall  with  jubilee  nng, 

And  the  Nine  shall  new  hallow  their  Helicon's  spring ; 

Our  hearths  shall  be  kindled  in  gladness, 

That  were  cold  and  extinguished  in  sadness ; 

Whilst  our  maidens  shall  dance  with  their  white  waving  arms 

Singing  joy  to  the  brave  that  delivered  their  charms, 

When  the  blood  of  yon  Mussulman  cravens 

Shall  have  purpled  the  beaks  of  our  ravens* 


CLX.— ETERNiry  OF  GOD, 

Gbibtwood. 

We  receive  such  repeated  intimations  of  decay  m  the 
world  through  which  we  are  passing, — decline,  and  change, 
and  loss,  follow  decline,  and  change,  and  loss,  in  such  rapid 
succession,  —  that  we  can  afanost  catch  the  sound  of  universal 
wasting,  and  hear*'the  work  of  desolation  going  on  busily 
around  us.    <^  The  mountain  falling  cometh  to  nought,  and 
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the  rock  is  removed  oat  of  his  place.  The  waters  wear  the 
stones,  the  things  which  grow  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth 
are  washed  away,  and  the  hope  of  man  is  destroyed." 

Consdoas  of  our  own  instability,  we  look  about  for  some- 
thing to  rest  on;  but  we  look  in  vain.  The  heavens  and 
the  earth  had  a  beginning,  and  they  will  have  an  end.  The 
face  of  the  world  is  changing,  daily  and  hourly.  All  ani- 
mated things  grow  old  and  die.  The  rocks  crumble,  the 
trees  fall,  the  leaves  fade,  and  the  grass  withers.  The  doads 
are  flying,  and  the  waters  are  flowing,  away  from  us. 

The  firmest  works  of  man,  too,  are  gradually  giving  way. 
The  ivy  clings  to  the  mouldering  tower,  the  brier  hangs  out 
from  the  shattered  window,  and  the  wall  flower  springs  from 
the  disjointed  stones.  The  founders  of  these  perishable 
works  have  shared  the  same  fete  long  ago.  If  we  look  back 
to  the  days  of  our  ancestors,  to  the  men  as  well  as  the  dwell- 
ings of  former  times,  they  become  immediately  associated  in 
our  imaginations,  and  only  make  the  feeling  of  instability 
stronger  and  deeper  than  before. 

In  the  spacious  domes  which  once  held  our  fathers,  the 
serpent  hisses  and  the  wild  bird  screams.  The  halls  which 
once  were  crowded  with  all  that  taste,  and  science,  and  labor 
could  procure,  which  resounded  with  melody  and  were  lighted 
up  with  beauty,  are  buried  by  their  own  ruins,  mocked  by 
their  own  desolation.  The  voice  of  merriment  and  of  wail- 
ing, the  steps  of  the  busy  and  the  idle,  have  ceased  in  the 
deserted  courts,  and  the  weeds  choke  the  entrances,  and  the 
long  grass  waves  upon  the  hearthstone.  The  works  of  art, 
the  forming  hand,  the  tombs,  the  very  ashes  they  contained, 
are  aU  gone. 

While  we  thus  walk  among  the  ruins  of  the  past,  a  sad 
feeling  of  insecurity  comes  over  us ;  and  that  feeling  is  by 
no  means  diminished  when  we  arrive  at  home.  If  we  turn 
to  our  friends,  we  can  hardly  speak  to  them  before  they  bid 
us  £u*ewelL  We  see  them  for  a  few  moments,  and  in  a  few 
moments  more  their  oountenanoes  are  changed,  and  they 
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are  sent  away.  It  matters  not  how  near  and  dear  they  are. 
The  ties  which  bind  us  together  are  never  too  dose  to  be 
parted,  or  too  strong  to  be  broken.  Tears  were  never 
known  to  move  the  king  of  terrors,  neither  is  it  enough  that 
we  are  compelled  to  surrender  one,  or  two,  or  manj,  of 
those  we  love ;  for  though  the  price  is  so  great,  we  buy  no 
favor  with  it,  and  our  hold  on  those  who  remain  is  as  slight 
as  ever.  The  shadows  all  elude  our  grasp,  and  follow  one 
another  down  the  valley. 

We  gain  no  confidence,  then,  no  feeling  of  security,  by 
turning  to  our  contemporaries  and  kindred.  We  know  that 
the  forms  which  are  breathing  around  us  are  as  short- 
lived and  fleeting  as  those  were  which  have  been  dust  for 
centuries.  The  sensation  of  vanity,  uncertainty,  and  ruin 
is  equally  strong,  whether  we  muse  on  what  has  long  been 
prostrate,  or  gaze  on  what  is  fiaUing  now,  or  will  Ml  so 
soon. 

If  every  thing  which  comes  under  our  notice  has  en- 
dured for  so  short  a  time,  and  in  so  short  a  time  will  be 
no  more,  we  cannot  say  that  we  receive  the  least  assurance 
by  thinking  on  ourselves.  When  they,  on  whose  fate  we 
have  been  meditating,  were  engaged  in  the  active  scenes  of 
life,  as  fuU  of  health  and  hope  as  we  are  now,  what  were 
we?  We  had  no  knowledge,  no  consciousness,  no  being; 
there  was  not  a  single  thing  in  the  wide  universe  which 
knew  us.  And  after  the  same  interval  shall  have  elapsed, 
which  now  divides  their  days  fix>m  ours,  what  shall  we  be  ? 
What  they  are  now. 

When  a .  few  more  Mends  have  left,  a  few  more  hopes 
deceived,  and  a  few  more  changes  mocked  us,  '^we  shall 
be  brought  to  the  grave,  and  shall  remain  in  the  tomb :  the 
dods  of  the  valley  shall  be  sweet  unto  us,  and  every  man 
shall  follow  us,  as  there  are  innumerable  before  us."  All 
power  will  have  forsaken  the  strongest,  and  the  loftiest  wiU 
be  laid  low,  and  every  eye  will  be  closed,  and  every  voice 
hushed,  and  every  heart  will  have  ceased  its  beftting.    And 
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when  we  hare  gone  onrselTeB,  even  oar  memories  will  not 
Btay  behind  us  long.  A  few  of  the  near  and  dear  will  bear 
our  likeness  in  their  bosoms,  till  thej  too  have  arrived  at  the 
end  of  their  joumej,  and  entered  the  dark  dwelling  of  un- 
consciousness. In  the  thoughts  of  others  we  shaU  live  ovlj 
till  the  last  sound  of  the  bell,  which  informs  them  of  our 
departure,  has  ceased  to  vibrate  in  their  ears.  A  stone,  per- 
haps, may  tell  some  wanderer  where  we  lie,  when  we  came 
here,  and  when  we  went  away;  but  even  that  will  soon 
reftise  to  bear  us  record:  ^tune's  efiacing  jBngers"  will  be 
bosy  on  its  surfiice,  and  at  length  will  wear  it  smooth ;  and 
then  the  stone  itself  will  sink,  or  crumbtie,  and  the  wanderer 
of  another  age  wUl  pass,  without  a  single  call  upon  his  sym- 
pathy,  over  oar  unheeded  graves. 

Is  there  nothing  to  counteract  the  sinking  of  the  heart 
which  must  be  the  effect  of  observadcms  like  these?  Is  there 
no  substance  among  all  these  shadows?  If  all  who  live 
and  breathe  around  us  are  the  creatures  of  yesterday,  and 
destined  to  see  destruction  to-morrow ;  if  the  same  condition 
is  our  own,  and  the  same  sentence  is  written  against  us ;  if 
the  solid  forms  of  inanimate  nature  and  laborious  art  are 
Ceding  and  falling ;  if  we  look  in  vain,  for  durability,  to  the 
yeiy  roots  of  the  mountains,  —  where  shall  we  turn,  and  on 
what  can  we  rely?  Can  no  support  be  offered?  can  no 
source  of  ccmfidence  be  named?  O,  yes  I  there  is  one 
Being,  to  whom  we  can  look  with  a  perfect  conviction  of 
finding  that  security  which  nothing  about  us  can  give,  and 
which  nothing  about  us  can  take  away. 

'  To  this  Being  we  can  lift  up  our  souls,  and  on  him  we 
may  rest  them,  exclaiming,  in  the  language  of  the  monarch 
of  Israel,  <' Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or 
ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God  I "  '^  Of  old  hast  thou 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the 
work  of  thy  hands.  They  shall  perish,  but  thou  shalt  endure ; 
yea,  all  of  them  ahall  wax  old  like  a  garment;  as  a  yestore 
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Blialt  thou  change  them,  and  thej  shall  he  changed ;  but  thou 
art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end." 

Here,  then,  is  a  support  which  will  never  &il ;  here  is 
a  foundation  which  can  never  be  moved  —  the  everlasting 
Creator  of  countless  worlds,  ''the  high  and  lofty  One  that 
inhabiteth  eternity."  What  a  sublime  conception  I  Ife  tn- 
habits  eternity,  occupies  this  inconceivable  duration,  pervades 
and  fills  throughout  this  boundless  dwelling.  Ages  on  ages 
before  even  the  dust  of  which  we  are  formed  was  created, 
he  had  existed  in  infinite  majesty ;  and  ages  on  ages  will  roll 
away,  after  we  have  all  returned  to  the  dust  whence  wie 
were  taken,  and  still  he  will  exist  in  infinite  majesty,  living 
in  the  eternity  of  his  own  nature,  reigning  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  own  omnipotence,  forever  sending  forth  the  word 
which  forms,  supports,  and  governs  all  things,  commanding 
new-created  light  to  shine  on  new-created  worlds,  and  raising 
up  new-created  generations  to  inhabit  them. 

The  contemplation  of  this  glorious  attribute  of  Grod  is 
fitted  to  excite  in  our  minds  the  most  animating  and  con- 
soling reflections.  Standing  as  we  are  amid  the  ruins  of 
time  and  the  wrecks  of  mortality,  where  every  thing  about 
us  is  created  and  dependent,  proceeding  from  nothing,  and 
hastening  to  destruction,  we  rejoice  that  something  is  pre- 
sented to  our  view  which  has  stood  from  everlasting,  and 
will  remain  forever.  When  we  have  looked  on  the  pleasures 
of  life,  and  they  have  vanished  away ;  when  we  have  looked 
on  the  works  of  nature,  and  perceived  that  they  were  chan- 
gingi^  on  the  monuments  of  art,  and  seen  that  they  would  not 
stand;  on  our  friends,  and  they  have  fied  while  we  were 
gazing;  on  ourselves,  and  felt  that  we  were  as  fieeting  as 
they;  —  when  we  have  looked  on  every  object  to  which  we 
could  turn  our  anxious  eyes,  and  they  have  all  told  us  that 
they  could  give  us  no  hope  nor  support,  because  they  were 
80  feeble  themselves,  —  we  can  look  to  the  throne  of  God: 
change  and  decay  have  never  reached  that;  the  revolution 
of  ages  has  never  moved  it ;  the  waves  of  an  eternity  have 

44 
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been  mshiiig  past  it,  but  it  has  remained  unshaken;  the 
waves  of  another  etemitj  are  rushing  towards  it,  but  it  is 
fixed,  and  can  never  be  disturbed. 


C3LXL— ALARIC  THE  VISIGOTH. 

[Alvlo  ■tomad  and  ■polled  the  dtj  of  Borne,  end  mm  afterwardi  bailed  in  the 
channel  of  the  Rirer  Bneentine,  the  water  of  which  had  been  direrted  from  its  cooxn 
thai  the  body  might  be  hitened.] 

When  I  am  dead,  no  pageant  train 
Shall  waste  their  sorrows  at  my  bier, 

Nor  worthless  pomp  of  homage  vain 
Stain  it  with  hypocritic  tear ; 

For  I  will  die  as  I  did  live, 

Nor  take  the  boon  I  cannot  give* 

Ye  shall  not  pile,  with  servile  toil, 

Tour  monuments  upon  mj  breast. 
Nor  jet  within  the  common  soil 

Laj  down  the  wreck  of  power  to  rest ; 
Where  man  can  boast  that  he  has  trod 
On  him  that  was  the  <<  Scourge  of  Gk)d." 

But  ye  the  mountain  stream  shall  turn, 

And  lay  its  secret  channel  bare, 
And.hollow,  for  your  sovereign's  urn, 

A  resting  place  forever  there : 
Then  bid  its  everlasting  springs 
Flow  back  upon  the  king  of 
And  never  be  the  secret  said, 
Until  the  deep  give  up  his  dead. 

My  gold  and  silver  ye  shall  fling 
Back  to  the  clods  that  gave  them  birth 
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The  captured  crowns  of  many  a  kin^ 
The  ransom  of  a  conquered  earth : 
For,  e'en  though  dead,  will  I  control 
The  trophies  of  the  CapitoL 

M7  course  was  like  a  river  deep, 

And  from  the  northern  hills  I  burst 
Asross  the  world,  in  wrath  to  sweep ; 

And  where  I  went  the  spot  was  cursed. 
Nor  blade  of  grass  again  was  seen 
Where  Alaric  and  his  hosts  had  been. 

Not  for  myself  did  I  ascend 

In  judgment  mj  triumphal  car ; 
'Twas  God  alone  on  high  did  send 

The  avenging  Scythian  to  the  war, 
To  shake  abroad,  with  iron  hand, 
The  appointed  scourge  of  his  command* 

With  iron  hand  that  scourge  I  reared 

0*er  guilty  king  and  guilty  realm ; 
Destruction  was  the  ship  I  steered. 

And  Vengeance  sat  upon  the  helm, 
When,  launched  in  fury  on  the  flood, 
I  ploughed  my  way  through  seas  of  bloody 
And  in  the  stream  their  hearts  had  spilt 
Washed  out  the  long  arrears  of  guilt 

Across  the  everlasting  Alp 

I  poured  the  torrent  of  my  powers. 
And  feeble  Caesars  shrieked  for  help, 

In  vain,  within  their  seven-hilled  towers: 
I  quenched  in  blood  the  brightest  gem 
That  glittered  in  jtheir  diadem. 
And  struck  a  darker;  deeper  dye 
In  the  purple  of  their  majesty, 
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And  bade  mj  northern  banners  fthine 
Upon  the  conquered  Palatine.* 

Mj  course  is  run,  my  errand  done ; 

I  go  to  Him  from  whom  I  came  ; 
But  never  yet  shall  set  the  sun 

Of  glory  that  adorns  my  name ; 
And  Roman  hearts  shall  long  be  sick, 
When  men  shall  think  of  Alaric* 

My  course  is  run,  my  errand  done ; 

But  darker  ministers  of  fate. 
Impatient,  round  the  eternal  throne, 

And  in  the  caves  of  vengeance,  wait ; 
And  soon  mankind  shall  blench  away 
Before  the  name  of  Attila. 


GLXn.  —  CX)BIPL£nON  OF  BUNKER  HILL  MONUMENT, 

JUNE  17,  1843. 

DASXIL  WXBBflB. 

A  DUTY  has  been  performed.  A  work  of  gratitude  and 
patriotism  is  completed.  This  structure,  having  its  founda- 
tions in  soil  which  drank  deep  of  early  revolutionary  blood, 
has  at  length  reached  its  destined  height,  and  now  lifts  its 
summit  to  the  skies. 

The  Bunker  Hill  Monument  is  finished.  Here  it  stands. 
Fortunate  in  the  natural  eminence  on  which  it  is  placed,  -^ 
higher,  infinitely  higher,  in  its  objects  and  purpose, — ^it  rises 
over  the  land  and  over  the  sea ;  and  visible,  at  their  homes, 
to  three  hundred  thousand  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
it  stands,  a  memorial  of  the^last,  and  a  monitor  to  the  present 
and  all  succeeding  generations.  I  have  spoken  of  the  lofti- 
ness of  its  purpose.  Jf  it  had  been  without  any  other  design 
than  the  creation  of  awork  of  art,  the  granite,  of  which  it  ia 

*  On*  of  th»  lemi  hilli  on  wliich  Bomo  wm  boilt. 
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composed,  would  have  slept  in  its  native  bed.  It  has  a  par- 
pose  ;  and  that  purpose  ^ves  it  its  character.  That  purpose 
enrobes  it  with  dignitj  and  moral  grandeur.  That  well- 
known  purpose  it  is  which  causes  us  to  look  up  to  it  with  a 
feeUng  of  awe.  It  is  itself  the  orator  of  this  occasion.  It  is^ 
not  from  my  lips,  it  could  not  be  from  anj  human  lips,  that 
that  strain  of  eloquence  is  this  day  to  flow,  most  competent  to 
move  and  excite  the  vast  multitudes  around.  The  powerful 
speaker  stands  motionless  before  us.  It  is  a  plain  shaft. 
It  bears  no  inscriptions,  fronting  to  the  rising  sun,  from  which 
the  future  antiquarian  shall  wipe 'the  dust  Nor  does  the 
rising  sun  cause  tones  of  music  to  issue  from  its  summit. 
But  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  —  in 
the  blaze  of  noonday,  and  beneath  the  milder  effulgence  of 
lunar  lights  —  it  looks,  it  speaks,  it  acts,  to  the  full  compre- 
hension of  every  American  mind,  and  the  awakening  of  glow* 
ing  enthusiasm  in  every  Americaji  heart  Its  silent,  but 
awful  utterance ;  its  deep  pathos,  as  it  brings  to  our  contem- 
plation the  17th  of  June,  1775,  and  the  consequences  which 
have  resulted  to  us,  to  our  country,  and  to  the  world,  from 
the  events  of  that  day,  and  which  we  know  must  continue 
tD  rain  influence  on  the  destinies  of  mankind  to  the  end  of 
time;  the  elevation  with  which  it  raises  us  high  above  the 
ordinary  feelings  of  life,  —  surpass  all  that  the  study  of  the 
closet,  or  even  the  inspiration  of  genius,  can  produce.  To- 
day it  speaks  to  us.  Its  future  auditories  will  be  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  men,  as  they  rise  up  before  it,  and 
gather  around  it  Its  speech  will  be  of  patriotism  and  cour- 
age ;  of  civil  and  religious  liberty;  of  free  government;  of 
the  moral  improvement  and  elevation  of  mankind ;  and  of 
the  immortal  memory  of  those  who,  with  heroic  devotion, 
have  sacrificed  their  lives  for  their  country. 

In  the  older  world,  numerous  fabrics  still  exist,  reared  by 
human  hands,  but  whose  object  has  been  lost  in  the  darkness 
of  ages.  They  are  now  monuments  of  nothing  but  the  lab^s 
and  skill  which  constructed  them. 

44* 
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The  mightj  pjiamid  itself,  half  buried  in  the  sands  of 
Africa,  has  nothing  to  bring  down  and  report  to  us  but  the 
power  of  kings  and  the  servitude  of  the  people.  If  it  had 
any  purpose  beyond  that  of  a  mausoleum,  such  purpose  has 
perished  from  history  and  from  traditioi^.  If  asked  for  its 
moral  object,  its  admonition,  its  sentiment,  its  instruction  to 
ind,  or  any  high  end  in  its  erection,  it  is  silent  —  silent 

the  millicms  which  lie  in  the  dust  at  its  base,  and  in  the 
catacombs  which  surround  it.  Without  a  just  moral  object, 
therefore,  made  known  to  man,  though  raised  against  the 
skies,  it  excites  only  conviction  of  power,  mixed  with  strange 
wonder.  But  if  the  civilization  of  the  present  race  of  men, 
founded  as  it  is  in  solid  science,  the  true  knowledge  of  nature, 
and  vast  discpveries  in  art,  and  which  is  stimulated  and  pu<- 
rified  by  moral  sentiment  and  by  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
be  not  destined  to  destruction  before  the  final  termination 
of  human  existence  on  earth,  the  object  and  purpose  of  this 
edifice  will  be  known  till  that  hour  shall  come.  And  even 
if  civilization  should  be  subverted,  and  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion  obscured  by  a  new  deluge  of  barbarism, 
the  memory  of  Bunker  Hill  and  the  American  revolution 
will  still  be  elements  and  parts  of  the  knowledge  which 
shall  be  possessed  by  the  last  man  to  whom  the  light  of  civil- 
ication  and  Christianity  shall  be  extended. 


C2LXIIL— ADDRESS  TO  THE  MUMMY  IN  BELZONrS 

EXHIBITION,  LONDON. 

Nur  MoHTHLT  HAeAznns. 

pQEoimoe  Smith,  a  nailTe  of  London,  died  in  Jnly,  1849,  in  tbe  seventieth  year  of  his 
age.  In  1812,  in  ooi^nnction  with  his  elder  brother,  James  Smith,  he  published,  a 
yolame  called  Rejected  Addresses,  consisting  of  imitations  of  the  popular  poets  of  th« 
day.  It  had  great  and  deserved  success,  and  has  since  been  finequently  reprinted. 
Horace  Smith  was  a  stock  broker  by  profession ;  but  in  the  leisure  hours  stolen  from 
his  employment,  he  wrote  a  number  of  works  of  fiction,  which  were  received  with 
0Q4|riderable  &vor,  and  many  contribations,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  to  the  magaatnes 
of  the  time,  ms  poems  have  been  collected  and  published  in  two  volnmea.  Hewaal 
mj  amiable  and  estimable  man  ia  his  pmrsonal  cfaaraeter.] 
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And  thou  hast  walked  about  (how  strange  a  story  T) 
In  Thebes's  *  streets  three  thousand  years  ago^ 

When  the  Memnonium  f  was  in  all  its  glory, 
And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  8tupen4ou8, 

Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous. 

Speak !  for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  dummy ; 

Thou  hast  a  tongue  —  come,  let  us  hear  its  tune ; 
^  Thou'rt  standing  on  thy  legs,  above  ground,  Munmiy, 

Bevisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  ; 
Not  like  thin  ghosts  or  disembodied  creatures, 
But  with  thy  bones,  and  flesh,  and  Hmbs,  and  features. 

TeU  us — for  doubtless  thou  canst  recollect — 
To  whom  should  we  assign  the  sphinx's  £une  ? 

Was  Cheops  or  Cephrenes  architect 

Of  either  pyramid  that  bears  his  name  ?{ 

Is  Pompey's  Pillar  really  a  misnomer  ?§ 

Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homer  ? 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  Mason,  and  forbidden 
By  oath  to  tell  the  mysteries  of  thy  trade ; 

Then  say  what  secret  melody  was  hidden 

In  Memnon's  statue,  which  at  sunrise  played.  | 

^  Thebes  was  a  celebrated^dty  of  Upper  Egypt,  of  which  extenave  roint 
irtill  remain. 

f  The  Menmonium  was  a  buildixig  combining  the  properties  of  a  palace 
nnd  a  temple,  the  ruins  of  which  are  remarkable  fbr  symmetry  of  architec- 
ture and  elegance^f  sculpture. 

X  The  pyramids  are  well-known  structures  near  Cairo.  According  to 
Herodotus,  the  great  pyramid,  so  called,  was  built  by  Cheops.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Cephrenes,  who,  according  to  the  same  historian, 
built  another  of  the  pyramid 

$  Pompey's  Pillar  is  a  column  near  Alexandria.  The  name  given  to  it  has 
led  to  much  criticism. 

II  This  was  a  statue  at  Thebes,  said  to  utter  at  sunrise  a  sound  like  the 
breaking  of  a  harpstring,  or  of  a  metallic  wire. 
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Perhaps  thou  wert  a  priest;  if  so,  mj  stf ji^les 
Are  vain ;  Egyptian  priest  ne'er  owned  his  juggles. 

Perchance  that  very  hand,  now  pinioned  flat. 
Has  hoh-a-nobbed  with  Pharaoh,  glass  to  glass ; 

Or  dropped  a  halfpenny  in  Homei^s  hat ; 
Or  do^ed  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass ; 

Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitationy 

A  torch  al  the  great  temple's  dedication* 

I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  aimed. 
Has  any  Boman  soldier  mauled  and  knudcled ; 

For  thou  wert  dead,  and  buried^  and  embalmed. 
Ere  Bomulus  and  Bemus  had  been  sudded :  — 

Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 

Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run. 

Since  first  thy  fbrm  was  in  this  box  extended, 
We  have,  above  ground,  seen  some  strange  mutations } 

The  Boman  empire  has  begun  and  ended ; 

New  worlds  have  risen — we  have  lost  old  nations, 

And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled, 

While  not  a  fragment  of  thy  fiesh  has  crumbled. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  l&e  pother  o'er  "thy  head 
When  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Cambyses, 

libuxshed  armies  o^er  thy  tomb  wiHy  thundering  tread,  * 
O'erthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis,  f 

And  shod^  the  pyramids  with  fear  and  wonder, 

When  the  gigantic  Memnon  feU  asunder  ? 

If  the  tomb's  secrets  may  not  be  confessed. 

The  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold : 
A  heart  has  throbbed  beneath  that  leathern  breast^ 

*  Egypt  was  conquered,  525  B.  C,  by  CambyseB,  the  second  king  of  PenU. 
t  These  are  the  names  of  Egyptian  deities. 
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And  tears  adown  that  duskj  cheek  have  rolled :  — 
Have  children  climbed  those  knees,  and  kissed  that  fiioe  ? 
What  were  thj  name  and  station,  age  and  race  ? 

Statae  of  flesh  — ::  immortal  of  the  dead  I 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence  I 
Posthumous  man,  who  quitt*st  thj  narrow  bed. 

And  standest  undecajed  within  our  presence, 
Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  judgment  morning, 
When  the  great  trump  shall  thrill  thee  with  its  warning. 

Whj  should  this  worthless  tegument  endure, 

If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  forever  ? 
O,  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalmed  and  pure 

In  living  virtue ;  that  when  both  must  sever. 
Although  corruption  may  our  frame  consume, 
The  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom. 


CLXIV.— LCX3HIEL'S  WARNING. 

Campbill. 

[In  1745,  Charles  Edward,  grandson  of  James  11^  landed  in  Scotland,  and  soon 
gathered  around  him  an  army  vith  which  he  marched  into  England,  in  order  to  re* 
gain  possession  of  the  throne  from  which  his  ancestors  had  been  driven.  He  was 
brilliantly  sncoessftil  at  first,  and  penetrated  into  England  as  far  as  Derby ;  but  he  was 
then  obliged  to  retreat,  and,  after  many  disasters,  his  army  was  entirely  defeated  by 
the  English,  under  command  of  the  Poke  of  Cumberland,  at  Gnlloden. 

Lochlel,  the  head  of  the  warlike  clan  of  the  Oamerons,  was  one  of  the  most  powerfinl 
of  the  Highland  chieftains,  and  a  zealons  supporter  of  the  claims  of  Charles  Edward. 
Among  the  Highlanders  axe  certain  parsons  supposed  to  haye  the  gift  of  second  sight; 
that  is,  the  power  of  foreseeing  future  events.  Lochiel,  on  his  way  to  join  Charleg 
Edward,  is  represented  as  meeting  one  of  these  seers,  who  endeayors  in  yain  to  diA* 
suade  him  firom  his  purpose.] 

.    Seer^  Lochiel, 

Seer,  Lochiel,  Lochiel,  beware  of  the  daj 
When  the  Lowlands  shall  meet  thee  in  battle  array  I 
For  a  field  of  the  dead  rushes  red  on  my  sight, 
And  the  dans  of  Culloden  are  scattered  in  fight : 
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They  rallj,  they  bleed,  for  their  kingdom  and  crown ; 
Woe,  woe  to  the  riders  that  trample  them  down ! 
Proud  Cumberland  prances,  insulting  the  slain. 
And  their  hoof-beaten  bosoms  are  trod  to  the  plain. 
But  hark !  through  the  fast-flashing  lightning  of  war, 
What  steed  to  the  desert  flies  frantic  and  far  ? 
Tis  thine,  O  Glenullin !  whose  bride  shall  await, 
Like  a  love-lighted  watchfire,  all  ni^t  at  the  gate. 
A  steed  comes  at  morning :  no  rider  is  there ; 
But  its  bridle  is  red  with  the  sign  of  despair. 
Weep,  Albin !  *  to  death  and  captivity  led  I 
O  weep  !  but  thy  tears  cannot  number  the  dead : 
For  a  merciless  sword  on  Culloden  shall  wave  — 
Culloden,  that  reeks  with  the  blood  of  the  brave. 

Lochtd.   Go,  preach  to  the  coward,  thou  death-telling 
Or,  if  gory  Culloden  so  dreadful  appear, 
Draw,  dotard,  around  thy  old  wavering  sight 
This  mantle,  to  cover  the  phantoms  of  fright. 

Seer.  Ha  I  laugh'st  thou,  Lochiel,  my  vision  to  scorn  ? 
Proud  bird  of  the  mountain,  thy  plume  shall  be  torn : 
Say,  rushed  the  bold  eagle  exultingly  forth 
From  his  home  in  the  dark-rolling  clouds  of  the  north  ? 
Lo,  the  death-shot  of  foemen  outspeeding,  he  rode 
Companionless,  bearing  destruction  abroad ; 
But  down  let  him  stoop  fix)m  his  havoc  on  high ! 
Ah,  home  let  him  speed — for  the  spoiler  is  nigh. 
Why  flames  the  &r  summit  ?    Why  shoot  to  the  blast 
Those  embers,  like  stars  from  the  firmament  cast  ? 
Tis  the  fire  shower  of  ruin,  all  dreadfully  driven 
From  his  eyry  that  beacons  the  darkness  of  heaven* 
O,  crested  Lodiiel,  the  peerless  in  might, 
Whose  banners  arise  on  the  battlements'  height, 
Heaven's  fire  is  around  thee,  to  blast  and  to  bum; 
Bdtum  to  thy  dwelling  I  all  lonely  return  I 

*  The  poetical  name  of  Sootlaiid 
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For  the  blackness  of  ashes  shall  mark  where  it  stood. 
And  a  wild  mother  scream  o'er  her  famishing  brood. 

LochieL  False  wizard,  avaunt !  I  have  marshalled  mjclan } 
Their  swords  are  a  thousand,  their  bosoms  are  one ! 
They  are  tnie  to  the  last  of  their  blood  and  their  breath. 
And,  like  reapers,  descend  to  the  harvest  of  death. 
Then  welcome  be  Cumberland's  steed  to  the  shock ! 
Let  him  dash  his  proud  foam  like  a  wave  on  the  rock  I 
But  Ttfoe  to  his  kindred,  and  woe  to  his  cause. 
When  Albin  her  claymore  indignantly  draws ; 
When  her  bonneted  chieftains  to  victory  crowd, 
ClanBonald  the  dauntless  £uid  Moray  the  proud ; 
All  plaided  and  plumed  in  then:  tartan  array 

Seer.  Lochiel,  Lochiel,  beware  of  the  day ! 
For,  dark  and  despairing,  my  sight  I  may  seal. 
But  man  cannot  cover  what  God  would  reveal : 
'Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 
I  tell  thee,  Culloden's  dread  echoes  shall  ring 
With  the  bloodhounds  that  bark  for  thy  fugitive  king. 
Lo,  anointed  by  Heaven  with  the  vials  of  wrath, 
Behold  where  he  flies  on  his  desolate  path ! 
Now,  in  darkness  and  billows,  he  sweeps  from  my  sight :  * 
Bise !  rise  I  ye  wild  tempests,  and  cover  his  flight  I 
Tis  finished.     Their  thunders  are  hushed  on  the  moors, 
Culloden  is  lost,  and  my  country  deplores ; 
But  where  is  the  iron-bound  prisoner  ?    Where  ? 
For  the  red  eye  of  battle  is  shut  in  despair. 
Say,  mounts  he  the  ocean  wave,  banished,  forlorn, 
Like  a  Hmb  from  his  country  cast  bleeding  and  torn  ? 
Ah,  no !  for  a  darker  departure  is  near ; 
The  war  drum  is  muffled,  and  black  is  the  bier ; 

*  Alluding  to  the  perilous  adyentureB  and  final  escape  of  Charles,  after 
the  battle  of  Culloden 
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deaih  hdH  is  tolling ;  O,  mercy,  dispel 
Yon  flighty  that  it  freezes  my  spirit  to  tell ! 
Life  flatters  oonvulsed  in  his  quivering  limbs, 
And  his  blood-streaming  nostril  in  agony  swims. 
Accursed  be  the  fiigots  that  blaze  at  his  feet, 
Where  his  heart  shall  be  thrown  ere  it  ceases  to  beiU;, 

With  the  smoke  of  its  ashes  to  poison  the  gale 

LockieL    Down,  soothless  insulter!     I  trost  not  the 

tale. 
Thoagli  my  perishing  ranks  should  be  strewed  in  their 

gore, 
Like  ocean  weeds  heaped  on  the  surf-beaten  shore, 
Lochiel,  untainted  by  flight  or  by  chains, 
While  the  kindling  of  life  in  his  bosom  remains, 
Shall  victor  exult,  or  in  death  be  laid  low. 
With  his  back  to  the  fleld,  and  his  feet  to  the  foe  I 
And  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name. 
Look  proucUy  to  heaven  firom  the  death  bed  of  fiune. 


\ 


> 


CLVn.  — ADAMS  AND  JEFFERSON. 

Spuadi. 

[PBM  BRAffO%«  mttwof  Dnzlniiy, In  MmwijiimiiMIj  wu gnAuted  st  Harravi 
Oollege  in  181S.  He  wis  txt  0om«  yean  engaged  in  the  practloe  of  the  law  at  Hal* 
loweU,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  with  dlattngnished  ■oooeae.  He  was  choMn  to  the 
Honse  cf  Representatives  in  1825,  and  to  the  Senate  in  1829.  In  January,  1885,  be 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  soon  after  remored  to  Boston.  In  1841  he  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  District  Oonrt  of  the  United  States  tar  the  District  of  Massa 
ehnsetts,  which  olBce  he  has  since  ccmtlnned  to  hold.  As  »  lawyer,  statesman,  and 
Jadge»  Judge  Sprague  has  aoquired  a  hi|^  and  enduring  reputation.  In  1858  a  Toluma 
was  published  in  Boston  containing  ssTeral  of  his  political  speeches  and  occasional 
addresses.  These  are  characterised  by  dear  good  sense,  patriotic  sentiment,  and 
manly  eloquence.    She  idlowing  extract  Is  firom  a  eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jelbrson, 
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dettvered  on  the  26th  dajof  July,  1820^  bj  requeit  of  the  dtiwiu  of  Hallowdl,  Av 
giuta,  and  Gardiner.  These  two  eminent  patriotic  aa  is  irell  known,  both  died  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1828.] 

Mb.  Adaks  was  of  an  ardent  temperament  His  intellect 
was  marked  by  great  fervor  and  great  strength;  sometimes 
v*apid,  almost  to  precipitancj,  yet  immovably  fixed  in  its  par- 
poses.  Of  untiring  industry  and  unyielding  perseverance,  he 
was  characterized  by  active  moral  courage.  Scenes  where 
others  were  appalled  but  nerved  him  to  greater  energy. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  constitutionally  calm,  circumspect,  and 
philosophical.  His  views  were  dear  and  comprehensive.  He 
investigated  closely,  and  reflected  much  before  he  proceeded 
to  action,  and,  having  marked  out  his  course  with  extensive 
knowledge  and  deep  thought,  advanced  in  it  with  undeviat- 
ing  step. 

The  minds  of  both  seized  their  subjects  with  a  giant's 
power ;  but  one  seemed  to  embrace  the  most,  and  the  other  to 
grasp  the  closest.  They  were  both  learned,  but  yielded  to  no 
dogmas,  and  were  trammelled  by  no  systems.  Enriched  by  the 
spoils  of  ages,  they  did  not  bend  beneath  the  weight  of  their 
own  wealth ;  but  it  increased  their  inborn  independence :  they 
stood  more  firmly  erect,  and  fearlessly  surveyed  the  heavens  and 
the  earth.  Wherever  Truth  would  lead,  they  dared  tp  follow ; 
and  they  cared  not  if  they  shook  the  world  with  their  dpdnionsy 
if  they  but  scattered  the  clouds,  and  let  in  light  upon  the  mind. 

I  propose  not  to  dwell  upon  that  period  of  their  lives  when 
they  were  at  the  head  of  contending  parties.  I  would  not,  on 
this  da^;  strike  a  single  chord  that  may  not  be  attuned  to  har- 
mony. In  the  awful  silence  of  the  tomb,  passion  is  hushed, 
and  its  fires  bum  not  amid  the  damps  of  death.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  correctness  of  their  respective  opinions, 
or  the  policy  of  their  measures,  we  may  at  least  accord  to 
each  of  them  honesty  and  singleness  of  intention.  In  this  we 
•hall  but  follow  their  own  example,  who  in  later  life  have 

45 
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borne  willing  testimony  to  the  merits  of  each  ether  —  Adams 
proclaiming  the  serrioes  of  Jefferson,  and  Jefferson  asserting 
that  Adams  was  emphaticallj  the  great  man  of  the  Congress 
which  declared  our  independence.  While  we  lament  their 
temporary  alienation,  we  have  the  consolation  to  know  that 
personal  friendship  and  harmony  of  politicid  views  were  fully 
restored  long  before  the  close  of  life.  It  was  grateftd,  it  was 
ennobling,  to  see  those  great  and  good  men,  whose  hearts  in 
early  time  had  been  bound  and  knit  together,  but  who  for  a 
while  had  been  estranged  from  each  other,  again  unite  in  the 
cordial  embrace  and  the  strong  sympathy  which  death  itself 
Wto  not  to  sunder,  but  in  which  they  were  to  pass  together  to 
another  world. 

The  streams  of  their  lives  were  united  near  their  sources, 
and,  joined  in  one  current,  had  forced  their  way  through 
mounds  of  earth  and  swept  over  appalling  barriers ;  but  at 
length,  divided  in  their  course  by  a  rough  island  of  rock,  they 
rushed  by  its  opposing  sides  with  turbulent  and  emulous 
rapidity,  until,  at  last,  their  waters  were  commingled  in  peace, 
and  flowed  on,  tranquil  and  majestic,  into  the  ocean  of  eternity. 

They  had  lived  to  reap  the  richest  of  earthly  rewards  in 
the  abundant  success  of  all  their  labors.  They  had  seen  the 
institutions  which  they  had  established  survive  the  violence 
of  internal  excitement,  and  the  shock  of  foreign  war,  and  our 
country  rich,  powerful,  and  populous  beyond  what  the  most 
glowing  visions  of  their  youth  had  dared  to  depict.  They  had 
seen  the  expansion  of  the  soul  when  the  pressure  of  bigotry 
and  tyranny  was  removed,  and  the  fi^e  spirit  go  forth  in  its 
majesty,  penetrating  the  dark  recesses  of  Spanish  oppression 
in  the  south,  and  invading  the  strongholds  of  Turkish  des- 
potism in  the  east,  and  iron  thrones  melting  before  that  fire 
whose  early  flame  their  breath  had  fanned.  They  had  lived 
to  become  the  patriarchs  of  America,  and  saw  their  children 
in  the  land  of  promise ;  and  one  of  them  beheld  the  destinies 
of  this  &r-extended  and  enlightened  people  safely  reposing  in 
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4ie  hands  <^  his  own  patriot  son,  preeminent  for  wisdom  and 
virtae.  The  men  of  other  days,  their  companions  and  their 
friends,  had  passed  awaj ;  and  new  generations  had  risen  up  to 
call  them  blessed.  Their  labors  were  finished ;  the  number  of 
their  days  was  fiiU ;  they  had  lived  long  enough  for  themselves, 
for  their  country,  and  mankind.  It  only  remained  to  them 
that  their  last  prayer  should  be  answered  in  the  wondered,  we 
may  almost  be  permitted  to  say  the  miraculous,  coincidences 
of  their  departure,  which  have  given  new  interest  to  a  day 
which  was  before  above  all  days  of  political  celebration. 
They  passed  indeed  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  but  it  was  lighted  up  by  the  brightness  of  their  own 
day  of  jubilee.  Their  spirits  arose  upon  the  songs  of  joy  and 
the  prayers  of  gratitude  of  millions  whom  they  had  made  free ; 
and,  had  the  prophet  lent  his  ^  chariot  of  fire  "  and  his  ^^  horses 
of  fire,"  their  ascent  could  hardly  have  been  more  glorious. 

Our  country  has  been  sometimes  reproached  for  not  erecidng 
monuments  and  statues  to  her  departed  worthies.  But  what 
avsdls  the  monument  of  brass  and  stone  ?  Sink  its  foundation 
deep,  laise  it  as  high  as  human  ken, — when  the  rolling  years 
press  on,  it  falls ;  they  sweep  over  it,  and  le^ve  not  a  trace  of 
its  gloomy  grandeur.  Erect  the  statue  of  marble,  —  it  is  cold 
and  lifeless  ;  Time  clasps  it,  and  it  becomes  dust  in  his  hands. 
But  the  patriot  statesmen  and  philanthropists,  like  those  whom 
we  this  day  commemorate ;  who  have  been  the  instruments 
of  Providence  in  adding  to  the  numbers  and  happiness  of  the 
human  race ;  who  have  peopled  and  gladdened  new  regions, — 
have  their  memorials  every  where.  Their  %ixiJtuei  are  me\^  — 
living,  feeling,  intelligent,  adoring  men,  bearing  the  image  of 
their  Maker,  having  the  impress  of  Divinity.  These  shall 
endure,  by  constant  succession,  through  countless  ages,  and, 
vigorous  in  the  embrace  of  Time,  become  more  and  more 
abundant.  Their  monumefnJtg  are  the  everlasting  hills,  which 
they  have  clothed  with  verdure.  Their  praises  are  sounds  of 
hesJth  and  joy  in  vallevs  which  they  have  made  finiitfuL    To 
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them  incense  daily  rbes,  in  the  perfumes  of  fragrant  fields 
which  they  have  spread  with  cultivation.  Fiur  cities  proclaim 
their  glory ;  gorgeous  mansions  speak  their  munificence.  Their 
names  are  inscribed  on  the  goodly  habitations  of  men,  and  on 
those  hallowed  temples  of  God  whose  spires  ever  point  to  the 
oeaven  which,  Ve  trust,  has  received  them. 


CLVm.— A  PAKENTAL  ODE  TO  MY  INFANT  SON. 

Hood. 

[Thokas  Hood  was  born  in  London  In  1796,  and  died  in  1845.  He  was  desttned  ton 
oommerdal  pumilts,  and  at  an  early  age  was  placed  in  a  counting  hooee  in  his  natirc 
dtj*  Being  of  a  delicate  oonsdtntlon,  his  health  began  to  fidl ;  and  at  the  age  of  HP 
teen  he  was  sent  to  Dnndee,  in  Scotland,  to  reside  with  some  relatiTes.  Here  he  lired 
for  two  years ;  reading  much  in  a  desnltory  way,  and  gaining  strength,  by  rambling, 
fishing,  and  boating.  Upon  his  return  to  London,  he  deroted  himself  for  some  time  to 
the  art  of  engraring,  and  thus  acquired  that  knowledge  of  drawing  which  he  afterwards 
turned  to  good  aooonnt  in  the  humorous  pictorial  illustrations  with  which  many  of  his 
works  were  accompanied.  But  his  tastes  were  strongly  literary;  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  he  embraced  the  profession  of  letters,  and  began  to  earn  his  bread  by  his 
pen.  His  life  was  one  of  serere  toil,  and,  ftxnn  his  delicate  health  and  sensitiTe  tem- 
perament, of  mudi  suffering,  always  sustained,  however,  with  manly  resolution  and  a 
dieerftil  spirit.  He  wrote  much  both  in  prose  and  Terse.  His  wwks  consist^  for  the 
most  part,  of  collected  contributions  to  magasines  and  periodicals.  His  novel  of 
Tylney  Hall  was  not  very  saccessfiil.  His  Whims  and  Oddities,  of  which  three 
volumes  were  published,  and  his  Hood's  Own,  are  the  most  popular  of  his  writings. 
Up  the  Rhine  ii  the  narrative  of  an  imaginary  tour  in  Qermany  by  a  family  party. 
Whimsicalities  is  a  collection  of  his  contributions  to  the  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
of  which  he  was  at  one  time  the  editor.  At  the  time  d  his  death  he  was  conducting 
a  periodical  called  Hood*s  Magailne^  in  which  some  of  his  boet  pieces  appeared. 

Hood  was  a  man  of  peculiar  and  originsl  genius,  which  manifested  iteelf  with  equal 
power  and  ease  in  humw  and  pathos.  He  was  a  very  accurate  observer  of  life  and 
manners.  His  wit  li  revealed  by  a  boundless  provision  of  the  quaintest,  oddest,  and 
most  unexpected  oombinatlons;  and  his  humor  is  marked  alike  by  richness  and  deli- 
cmcj.  •  As  a  punster,  he  stands  without  a  rival.  No  one  else  has  given  so  much  ezpreo* 
skm  and  character  to  this  inibrkur  form  of  wit.  His  serious  prodttcti<ms  are  mostly  in 
the  form  of  verse,  and  are  remarkable  for  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  ex- 
quisite foney,  and  finely  chosen  language.  A  few  of  them,  such  as  The  Dream  of 
Eugene  Aimm,  The  Song^  cS  the  Shirt,  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,  have  great  power  and 
pathos.  In  many  of  his  poems  the  sportive  and  serious  elemente  are  most  happily 
blended.    A  Retrospective  Review  Is  a  ease  in  point] 

Thou  happj,  happj  elf  1 
CBut  stop — first  let  me  kiss  awaj  that  tear/  — 
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Thoa  tiny  image  of  myself! 
(My  love,  he's'  poking  peas  into  his  ear)  — 

Thou  merry,  laughing  sprite ! 

With  spirits  feather  light, 
Untoached  by  sorrow,  and  unsoiled  by  sin— 
(66od  heavens !  the  child  is  swallowing  a  pin)  — 

Thou  litde  tricksy  Fuck  1 
With  antic  toys  so  funnily  bestuck. 
Light  as  the  singing  bird  that  wings  the  air, 
(The  door !  the  door  I  hell  tumble  down  the  stair  I) 

Thou  darling  of  thy  sire  I 
(Why,  Jane,  he'll  set  his  pinafore  afire  I) 

Thou  imp  of  mirth  and  joy  I 
In  love's  dear  chain  so  strong  and  bright  a  link, 
Thou  idol  of  thy  parents — (stop  the  boy ! 

There  goes  my  ink !) 

Thou  cherub — but  of  eardi  I 
Fit  playfellow  for  fays  by  moonlight  pale. 

In  harmless  sport  and  mirth, 
(The  dog  will  bite  him  if  he  pulls  its  tail  I) 

Thou  human  humming-bee,  extracting  honey 
From  every  blossom  in  the  world  that  bbws, 

Singing  in  youth's  Elysium  ever  sunny, 
(Another  tumble — thafs  his  precious  nose  I) 

Thy  father's  pride  and  hope  I 
(He'll  break  the  mirror  with  that  skipping-rope  X) 
With  pure  heart  newly  stamped  from  nature's  mini^ 

(Where  did  he  learn  that  squint  ?) 

Thou  young  domestic  love ! 
(Hell  have  that  jug  off  with  another  shove  I) 
Dear  nursling  of  the  hymeneal  nest  I 
(Are  those  torn  dothes  his  best  ?) 
Little  epitome  of  man  I 
46  • 
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(Hell  climb  npon  the  table,  ihat*B  his  plan  I) 
Touched  with  the  beauteous  tiatd  of  dawning  life^ 

(He's  got  a  knife !) 

Thou  enviable  being  1 
No  stonnsy  no  clouds,  in  thy  blue  sky  foreseeing^ 

Play  on,  play  on» 

My  elfin  John ! 
Toss  the  light  ball  — bestride  the  stick, 
(I  knew  so  many  cakes  would  make  him  sick  I) 
With  fancies  buoyant  as  the  thistle  down. 
Prompting  the  face  grotesque,  and  antic  brisk. 

With  many  a  lamb-Hke  finsk, 
(He's  got  the  scissors,  snipping  at  your  gown !) 

Thou  pretty  opening  rose  I 
(Gk)'  to  your  mother,  child,  and  wipe  your  nose  1) 
Balmy,  and  breathing  music  like  the  south, 
(He  really  brings  my  heart  into  my  mouth  I) 
Fresh  as  the  mom,  and  brilliant  as  its  star, 
(I  wish  that  window  had  an  iron  bar!) 
Bold  as  the  hawk,  yet  gentle  as  the  dove  — 
(Til  tell  you  what,  my  love, 
I  cannot  write  unless  he's  sent  above !) 


CLK.— THE  SONG  OF  THE  SHHIT. 

'  HOOID. 

[Thlt  remarkable  piece  of  poetey  aiipesred  la  the  London  Pnnch,  only  a  short  (Imo 
before  the  lamented  death  of  the  author.  It  was  writtten  ai  a  tfane  when  the  attention 
of  benoTolent  persons  in  London  had  been  awakened  to  the  inadeqiutte  wages  paid  to 
poor  needlewomen,  and  their  eonseqnent  distress ;  and  fh>m  the  seasonableness  of  its 
appearance,  as  well  as  its  high  literarj  merit,  it  proda<ied  a  great  effect.  It  is  Talnable, 
as  an  expression  of  that  deep  and  impassioned  sympathy  with  suffering,  which  was  o 
leading  trait  in  Hood's  nature,  and  forms  an  attraotiTe  element  in  his  writings.] 


With  fingers  weary  and  worn. 
With  eyelids  heavy  and  redy 
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A  woman  sat^  in  tmwomanl j  rags, 

Flying  her  needle  and  thread— 
Stitch  I  stitch  I  stitch! 

In  poverty  hunger,  and  dirt, 
And  still,  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitchy 

She  sang  the  <<  Song  of  the  Shirt  r 

**Work!  work!  work! 

While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof  1 
And  work  —  work  —  work  I 

Till  thei  stars  shine  through  the  roof! 
It's  O,  to  be  a  slave 

Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 
Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  save^ 

If  THIS  is  Christian  work ! 

**  Work  —  work — work ! 

Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim ; 
Work  —  work — work ! 

Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim  I 
Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam. 
Till  over  the  buttons  I  &11  asleep, 

And  sew  them  on  in  my  dream 

^  O  men  with  sisters  dear  I 

O  men  with  mothers  and  wives ! 
It  is  not  linen  you're  wearing  out| 

But  human  creatures'  lives  I 
Stitch  —  stitch  —  stitch ! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thready 

A  SHROUD  as  well  as  a  shirt  I 

<<But  why  do  I  talk  of  death. 
That  phantom  of  grisly  bone? 
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I  liardlj  fear  his  terrible  shape. 

It  seems  so  like  my  own— 
It  seems  so  like  my  own, 

Because  of  the  fast  I  keep : 
O  God  1  that  bread  should  be  so  dear. 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  I 

**  Work — work  —  work  I 

Mj  labor  never  flags ; 
And  what  are  its  wages?    A  bed  of  straw, 

A  crust  of  bread — and  rags : 
A  shattered  roof — and  this  naked  floor— 

A  table — a  broken  chair — 
And  a  wall  so  blank  mj  shadow  I  thank 

For  sometimes  falling  there  1 

*  Work  —  woriL — work  \ 

From  weary  chime  to  chime ; 
Work — work — work  I 

As  prisoners  work  for  crime ! 
Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 
Till  the  heart  is  sick  and  the  brain  benumbed. 

As  well  as  the  weary  hand  I 

^  Work  —  work — work  I 

In  the  dull  December  light ; 
And  work — work — work  I 

When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright : 
While  underneath  the  eaves 

The  brooding  swallows  cling, 
As  if  to  show  me  their  sunny  backs. 

And  twit  me  with  the  spring. 

^  O,  but  to  breathe  the  breath 

Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet. 
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With  the  skj  above  my  head. 

And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet  1 
For  only  one  short  hour 

To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel. 
Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want, 

And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal  I 

*^  O,  but  for  one  short  hour  1 

A  respite,  however  brief  I 
No  blessed  leisure  for  love  or  hope, 

But  only  time  for  grief! 
A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart -^^ 

But  in  their  briny  bed 
My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 

Hinders  needle  and  thread  I  ** 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn. 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags. 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread ; 
Stitch  —  stitch  —  stitch ! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt ; 
And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch  — 
Would  that  its  tone  could  reach  the  rich  1  — 

She  sang  this  ''  Song  of  the  Shirt  1 " 


CLX.  •—  MOSS-SIDE. 

WlXflOK* 

[John  Wnsoir  wm  bom  May  19, 1785,  at  Pald^,  In  Sootland,  and  died  April  9, 
1864.  In  1812  he  pabliehed  a  poem  called  The  Iile  of  Palms,  which  won  high, 
ihoagh  noi  wide,  admiration,  I6r  its  tendemeee  of  ftelii^;  and  beanty  of  lentiment. 
In  1816  there  appeared  fh>m  his  pen  a  Tolome  containing  The  City  of  the  Plague,  a 
dramatle  poem,  and  eeToral  miaoeUaneone  pieces  in  Terse.  In  1820  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  UnlTerslty  of  lEdinbargh,  succeeding  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown.  In  1822  he  published,  anonymously,  a  T(dume  called  The  lights  and 
Shadows  of  Soottish  Lifo»  oontaining  ceYaral  stories  and  skoMies  lUustratlng  tha 
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tndti  fend  iiumn«n  of  tlie  rand  popnlation  of  SeofUnd.  Vbxxj  of  Uimo  are  y^ry 
baaatUVil ;  and  the  Tohime  at  once  attained  a  popnlaritj  which  his  xxwms  had  not  ae 
enred*  A  novel,  in  the  aame  ityle,  called  The  TTUa  of  Bfargaret  Lyndaaj,  was 
pabliahed  hj  him  in  1823.  But  hie  ablest  and  most  characteristic  ]»t)dnction8  are 
those  which  he  wrote  from  time  to  time  for  Blackwood's  (Edinburgh)  Magaaine.  This 
periodleal  was  started  in  1817.  Wilson,  who  had  been  residing  in  Edinburgh  since 
1815,  became  at  once  one  of  the  principal  cohtrlbators,  and  sabsequently  its  editor. 
To  no  one  writer  so  mnch  as  to  him  did  the  Magazine  owe  its  peculiar  character  and 
hrHllant  reputation.  The  name  of  Christopher  North,  under  which  he  wrote,  became 
immediately  world-renowned.  A  periodical  journal  alTorded  the  appropriate  q[>here 
for  the  display  of  his  Tarions  and  ▼ersatUe  powers— his  wit,  his  poetry,  his  eloquence, 
his  lore  of  natars^  his  riotous  animal  tpkiti,  his  lore  of  fun,  and  his  strong  poUtieal 
pr^udiees.  His  Intellectual  powers  were  accompanied  and  enforced  by  the  finest 
pbysieal  gifts.  His  fom  was  east  in  the  noblest  mould  of  manly  beauty.  He  was  a 
keen  sportsman,  and  excelled  in  all  athletic  exercises.  In  his  youfli  and  early  man- 
hood, there  was  a  dash  of  wildness  and  eccentricity  about  him,  which  increased  the 
interest  inspired  by  his  brilliant  genius.  In  the  collected  edition  of  his  works,  pub- 
lished in  tw^Te  Tolumes,  sinoe  his  death,  his  oontributioiis  to  BladEWOod's  Magazine 
occupy  ten  of  the  Tolumes,  under  the  titles  of  Noctes  Ambrosianse,  in  four  Tolumes, 
Essays,  Critioal  and  Imaginative,  in  four  Tolumes,  and  the  Recreations  of  Chris- 
topher North,  in  two  Tolnmes.  In  these  productions  the  genius  of  Wilson  appears 
in  its  fUl  strength — rich,  exuberant,  boundless,  and  orerflowing.  Wit  the  moet  dash- 
ing and  reckless,  poetry  the  most  laTish,  the  most  glowing  eloquence,  the  finest  de- 
BcriptiTe  power,  the  most  genuine  pathos  and  tenderness,  combine  to  throw  their 
attractions  orer  his  pages.  His  thoughts.  Images,  and  Ulustrations  stream  forth  wltii 
the  power  and  rapidity  of  a  mountain  torrent.  He  is  remarkable  especially  for  de- 
BcriptiTe  genius  and  critical  skill.  The  characteristic  features  of  Scottish  scenery  hate 
noTer  been  delineated  in  yerse  with  more  true  {XMitical  fbeUng  and  quick  sensibility 
than  in  the  prose  of  Wilson.  He  l»  not  a  poet  of  the  first  dass,  but  as  a  critic  ^f 
poetry  he  has  no  superior.  His  principles  of  poetical  criticism  are  philosophically  cor- 
rect ;  and  they  are  applied  under  the  guidance  of  the  finest  appredatiTe  fiiculty. 
Moss  side  is  taken  Ikom  the  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life.] 

GiLBEBT  AiNSLiE  was  a  poor  maa ;  and  he  had  been  a 
poor  man  all  the  days  of  his  life,  which  were  not  few,  for  his 
thin  hair  was  now  waxing  gray*  He  had  been  bom  and  bred 
on  the  small  moorland  farm  which  he  now  occupied ;  and  he 
hoped  to  die  there,  ^  his  &&er  and  grandfather  had  done 
before  him,  leaving  a  fanulj  just  above  the  more  bitter  wants 
of  this  world.  Labor,  hard  and  unremitting,  had  been  his  lot 
in  life ;  but  although  sometimes  severely  tried,  he  had  never 
repined ;  and  through  all  the  itdst  and  gloom,  and  even  the 
storms,  that  had  assailed  him,  he  had  lived  on,  from  year  to 
year,  in  that  calm  and  resigned  contentment,  which  uncon- 
sciously cheers  the  hearthstone  of  ihe  blameless  poor. 
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With  bis  own  hands  he  had  ploughed,  sowed,  and  reaped 
his  oflen  sqanty  harvest,  assisted,  as  they  grew  up,  bj  three 
sons,  who,  even  in  bojrhood,  were  happy  to  work  along  with 
their  father  in  the  fields.  Out  of  doors  or  in,  Gilbert  Ainslie 
was  never  idle.  The  spade,  the  shears,  the  plough-shaft,  the 
sickle,  and  the  flail,  aU  came  readily  to  hands  that  grasped 
them  well ;  and  not  a  morsel  of  food  was  eaten  under  his  roof, 
or  a  garment  worn  there,  that  was  not  honestly,  severely, 
nobly  earned.  Gilbert  Ainslie  was  a  slave,  but  it  was  for 
them  he  loved  with  a  sober  and  deep  affection.  The  thraldom 
under  which  he  lived  God  had  imposed,  and  it  only  served  to 
give  his  character  a  shade  of  silent  gravity,  but  not  austere ; 
to  make  his  smiles  fewer,  but  more  heart-felt ;  to  calm  his  soul 
at  grace  before  and  after  meals ;  and  to  kindle  it  in  morning 
and  evening  prayer. 

There  \s  no  need  .to  tell  the  character  of  the  wife  of  such  a 
man.  Meek  and  thoughtful,  yet  gladsome  and  gay  withal,  her 
heaven  was  in  her  house ;  and  her  gentler  and  weaker  hands 
helped  to  bar  the  door  against  want.  Of  ten  children,  that 
had  been  born  to  them,  they  had  lost  three ;  and  as  they  had 
fed,  clothed,  and  educated  them  respectably,  so  did  they  give 
them  who  died  a  respectable  fimeraL  The  living  did  not 
grudge  to  give  up,  for  a  while,  some  of  their  daily  comforts 
for  the  sake  of  the  dead,  and  bought,  with  the  little  sums 
which  their  industry  had  saved,  decent  mournings,  worn  on 
Sabbath,  and  then  carefully  laid  by.  Of  the  seven  that  sur- 
vived, two  sons  were  farm-servants  in  the  neighborhood,  while 
three  daughters  and  two  sons  remained  at  home,  growing,  or 
grown  up,  a  small,  happy,  hard-working  household. 

Many  cottages  are  there  in  Scotland  like  Moss-side,  and 
many  such  humble  and  virtuous  cottagers  as  were  now  beneath 
its  roof  of  straw.  The  eye  of  the  passing  traveller  may  mark 
them,  or  mark  them  not,  but  they  stand  peacefully  in  thou- 
sands over  all  the  land ;  and  most  beautiful  do  they  make 
ii,  through  all  its  wide  valleys  and  narrow  glens, — its  low 
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liolms*  endrded  by  the  rocky  walls  of  some  bonny  biirn,t  ^« 
its  green  mounts  elated  witb  their  little  crovming  groves  of 
plane-trees,  —  its  yellow  corn-fields,  —  its  bare  pastoral  hill- 
sides, and  all  its  heathy  moors,  on  whose  black  bosom  lie 
shining  of  concealed  glades  of  excessive  verdare,  inhabited 
by  flowers,  and  visited  only  by  the  &r-flying  bees. 

Moss-side  was  not  beautiful  to  a  careless  or  hasty  eye ;  but 
when  looked  on  and  surveyed,  it  seemed  a  pleasant  dwelling. 
Its  roof,  overgrown  with  grass  and  moss,  was  almost  as  green 
as  the  ground  out  of  which  its  weather-stained  walls  appeared 
to  grow.  The  moss  behind  it  was  separated  from  a  little  gar- 
den by  a  narrow  slip  of  arable  land,  the  dark  color  of  which 
showed  that  it  had  been  won  from  the  wild  by  patient  indus- 
try, and  by  patient  industry  retained.  It  required  a  bright, 
sunny  day  to  make  Moss-side  fair ;  but  then  it  was  fair  in- 
deed ;  and  when  the  little  brown  moorland  birds  were  singing 
their  short  songs  among  the  rushes  and  the  heather,  or  a  lark, 
perhaps  lured  thither  by  some  green  barley-field  for  its  undis- 
turbed nest,  rose  ringing  all  over  the  enlivened  solitude,  the 
little  bleak  fium  smiled  like  the  paradise  of  poverty,  sad  and 
affecting  in  its  lone  and  extreme  simplicity. 

The  boys  and  girls  had  made  some  plots  of  flowers  among 
the  vegetables  that  the  little  garden  supplied  for  their  homely 
meals ;  pinks  and  carnations,  brought  from  walled  gardens  of 
rich  men,  farther  down  in  the  cultivated  strath,  {  grew  here 
with  somewhat  diminished  lustre;  a  bright  show  of  tulips 
had  a  strange  beauty  in  the  midst  of  that  moorland;  and 
the  smell  of  roses  mixed  well  with  that  of  the  clover,  the 
beautiful  fidr  clover  that  loves  the  soil  and  the  air  of  Scot- 
land, and  gives  the  rich  and  balmy  tnilk  to  the  poor  man's 
lips. 

In  this  cottage,  Gilbert's  youngest  child,  a  girl  about  nine 

*  Holm,  a  flat  piece  of  land  on  the  bank  of  a  stream. 

t  Bonny  bom,  pretty  brook. 

t  Strath,  a  valley  through  which  a  stream  nuif. 
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jrears  of  age,  had  been  lying  for  a  week  in  a  fever.  It  was 
now  Saturday  evening,  and  the  ninth  day  of  the  disease. 
Was  she  to  live  or  die  ?  It  seemed  as  if  a  very  few  hours 
were  between  the  innocent  creature  and  heaven.  All  the 
symptoms  were  those  of  approaching  death.  The  parents 
knew  well  the  change  that  comes  over  the  human  face^ 
whether  it  be  in  infancy,  youth,  or  prime,  just  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  spirit ;  and  as  they  stood  together  by  Marga- 
ret's bed,  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  fatal  shadow  had  fallen 
upon  her  features. 

The  surgeon  of  the  parish  lived  some  miles  distant,  but  they 
expected  him  now  every  moment,  and  many  a  wistful  look  was 
directed  by  tearful  eyes  along  the  moor.  The  daughter,  who 
was  out  at  service,  came  anxiously  home  on  this  night,  the 
only  one  that  could  be  allowed  her,  for  the  poor  must  work  in 
their  grief,  and  hired  servants  must  do  their  duty  to  those 
irhose  bread  they  eat,  even  when  nature  is  sick,  —  sick  at 
heart  Another  of  the  daughters  came  in  from  the  potato- 
,  field  beyond  the  brae,*  with  what  was  to  be  their  frugal  sup- 
per. The  calm,  noiseless  spirit  of  life  was  in  and  around  the 
house,  while  death  seemed  dealing  with  one  who,  a  few  days 
ago,  was  like  light  upon  the  floor,  and  the  sound  of  music,  that 
always  breathed  up  when  most  wanted;  glad  and  joyous  in 
common  talk, — sweet,  silvery,  and  mournful  when  it  joined  in 
hymn  or  psalm. 

One  after  the  other,  they  all  continued  going  up  to  the  bed- 
side, and  then  coming  away  sobbing  or  silent,  to  see  their 
merry  little  sister,  who  used  to  keep  dancing  all  day  like  a 
butterfly  in  a  meadow-fleld,  or  like  a  butterfly  with  shut  wings 
on  a  flower,  trifling  for  a  whUe  in  the  silence  of  her  joy,  now 
tossing  restlessly  on  her  bed,  and  scarcely  sensible  to  the 
words  of  endearment  whispered  around  her,  or  the  kisses 
dropped  with  tears,  in  spite  of  themselves,  on  her  burning 
forehead. 

*  Brae,  the  slope  of  a  hiU. 
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Utter  poyertj  often  kills  the  affections ;  but  a  deep,  con^ 
•tanty  and  common  feeUng  of  this  world's  hardships,  and  an 
equal  participation  in  all  those  struggles  bj  which  thej  may 
be  softened,  unite  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children, 
brothers  and  sisters,  in  thoughtful  and  subdued  tenderness, 
making  them  happy  indeed  while  the  circle  round  the  fire  is 
unbroken,  and  yet  preparing  them  eyery  day  to  bear  the  sepa« 
ration,  when  some  one  or  other  is  taken  slowly  or  suddenly 
away.  Their  souls  are  not  moved  by  fits  and  starts,  although, 
indeed,  nature  sometimes  will  wrestle  with  necessity;  and 
there  is  a  wise  moderation  both  in  the  joy  and  the  grief  of  the 
intelligent  poor,  which  keeps  lasting  trouble  away  from  their 
earthly  lot,  and  prepares  them  silently  and  unconsciously  for 
heaven. 

**  Do  you  think  the  child  is  dying  ?  "  said  Gilbert,  with  a 
calm  voice,  to  the  surgeon,  who,  on  his  wearied  horse,  had 
just  arrived  from  another  sick  bed,  over  the  misty  range  of 
hills,  and  had  been  looking  steadfastly  for  some  minutes  on 
the  little  patient.  The  humane  man  knew  the  family  well,  in 
the  midst  of  whom  he  was  standing,  and  replied,  '^  While  there 
is  life  there  is  hope ;  but  my  pretty  little  Margaret  is,  I  fear, 
in  the  last  extremity."  There  was  no  loud  lamentation  at 
these  words :  all  had  before  known,  though  they  would  not 
confess  it  to  themselves,  what  they  now  were  told;  and 
though  the  certainty  that  was  in  the  words  of  the  skilful 
man  made  their  hearts  beat  for  a  little  with  sicker  throb« 
bings,  made  their  pale  ^ces  paler,  and  brought  out  from  some 
eyes  a  greater  gush  of  tears,  yet  death  had  been  before  in 
this  house,  and  in  this  case  he  came,  as  he  always  does,  in 
awe,  but  not  in  terror. 

There  were  wandering,  and  wavering,  and  dreamy  delirious 
fantasies  in  the  brain  of  the  innocent  child ;  but  the  few  words 
she  indistinctly  uttered  were  affecting,  not  rendmg  to  the  heart, 
for  it  was  plain  that  she  thought  herself  herding  her  sheep  in 
the  green,  silent  pastures,  and  sitting  wrapped  in  her  plaid 
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npon  the  sunnj  side  of  the  Birk-knowe.  She  was  too  much 
exhausted  —  there  was  too  little  life  —  too  little  hreath  in  he^ 
heart,  to  frame  a  tune ;  hut  some  of  her  words  seemed  to  he 
from  favorite  old  songs ;  and  at  last  her  mother  we|^,  and 
turned  aside  her  face,  when  the  child,  whose  hlue  eyes  were 
shut,  and  her  lips  almost  still,  hreathed  out  these  lines  of  the 
beautiful  twenty-third  psalm : — 

"  The  Lord's  my  Shepherd,  111  not  want. 
He  makes  me  down  to  lie 
In  pastures  green :  He  leadeth  me 
The  qtiiet  waters  by." 

The  child  was  now  left  with  none  hut  her  mother  by  the 
bed-side,  for  it  was  said  to  be  best  so ;  and  Gilbert  and  hia 
family  sat  down  round  the  kitchen  fire,  for  a  while,  in  silence. 
In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  began  to  rise  calmly,  and 
to  go  each  to  his  allotted  wprk.  One  of  the  daughters  went 
forth  with  the  pail  to  milk  the  cow,  and  another  began  to  set 
out  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  for  supper,  covering  it 
with  a  white  cloth.  Gilbert  viewed  the  usual  household  ar- 
rangements with  a  solemn  and  untroubled  eye ;  and  there  was 
almojst  the  faint  light  of  a  grateful  smile  on  his  cheek,  as  he 
said  to  the  worthy  surgeon,  ''  You  will  partake  of  our  fare 
after  your  day's  travel  and  toil  of  humanity." 

In  a  short,  silent  half-hour,  the  potatoes  and  oat^Ksakes,  but- 
ter and  milk,  were  on  the  board ;  and  Gilbert,  lifting  up  his 
toil-hardened,  but  manly  hand,  with  a  slow  motion,  at  which 
the  room  was  as  hushed  as  if  it  had  been  empty,  closed  his 
eyes  in  reverence,  and  asked  a  blessing.  There  was  a  little 
stool,  on  which  no  one  sat,  by  the  old  man's  side.  It  had 
been  put  there  unwittingly,  when  the  other  seats  were  all 
placed  in  their  usual  order;  but  the  golden  head  that  was 
wont  to  rise  at  that  part  of  the  table  was  now  wanting. 
There  was  silence  ^not  a  word  was  said  —  their  meal  was 
before  them, — God  had  been  thanked,  and  they  began  to  eat. 
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CLXL  — THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONCLUDED. 

While  they  were  at  their  silent  meal,  a  horseman  came 
galloping  to  the  door,  and,  with  a  loud  yoice,  called  out  that 
he  had  been  sent  express  with  a  letter  to  Gilbert  Ainslie ;  at 
the  same  time  rudely,  and  with  an  oath,  demanding  a  dram 
for  his  trouble.  The  eldest  son,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  fiercely 
seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and  turned  his  head  away  from 
the  door.  The  rider,  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  flushed  face 
of  the  powerful  stripling,  threw  down  the  letter,  and  rode  ofil 

Gilbert  took  the  letter  from  his  son's  hand,  casting,  at  the 
same  time,  a  half-upbraiding  look  on  his  face,  that  was  return- 
ing to  its  former  color.  ^  I  feared,"  said  the  youth,  with  a 
tear  in  his  eye,  — ^  '^  I  feared  that  the  brute's  voice,  and  the 
trampling  of  the  horse's  feet,  would  have  disturbed  her." 
Gilbert  held  the  letter  hesitatingly  in  his  hand,  as  if  afraid, 
at  that  moment,  to  read  it ;  at  length  he  said  aloud  to  the 
surgeon,  '^  You  know  that  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  debt,  if 
justly  incurred,  and  punctually  paid  when  due,  is  no  dis- 
honor." Both  his  hand  and  his  voice  shook  slightly  as  he 
spoke  ;  but  he  opened  the  letter  from  the  lawyer,  and  read  it 
in  silence. 

At  this  moment  his  wife  came  from  her  child's  bed-side,  and 
looking  anxiously  at  her  husband,  told  him  '^not  to  mind 
about  the  money ;  that  no  man,  who  knew  him,  would  arrest 
his  goods,  or  put  him  into  prison.  Though,  dear  me,  it  is 
cruel  to  be  put  to  it  thus,  when  our  bairn*  is  dying,  and  when, 
if  so  it  be  the  Lord's  will,  she  should  have  a  decent  burial,  poor 
innocent,  like  them  that  went  before  her."  Gilbert  continued 
reading  the  letter  with  a  face  on  which  no  emotion  could  be 
discovered ;  and  then,  folding  it  up,  he  gave  it  to  his  wife,  told 
her  she.  might  read  it  if  she  chose,  and  then  put  it  into  hia 

•  Child. 
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desk  in  the  room,  .beside  the  poor  dear  bairn.  She  took  it 
firom  him  without  reading  it,  and  crashed  it  into  her  bosom ; 
for  she  turned  her  ear  towards  her  child,  and,  thinking  she 
heard  it  stir,  ran  out  hastily  to  its  bed-side. 

Another  hour  of  trial  past,  and  the  child  was  still  swim- 
ming for  its  life.  The  very  dogs  knew  there  was  grief  in  the 
house,  and  lay  without  stirring,  as  if  hiding  themselves,  below 
the  long  table  at  the  window.  One  sister  sat  with  an  unfin- 
ished gown  on  her  knees,  that  she  had  been  sewing  for  the 
dear  child,  and  still  continued  at  the  hopeless  work,  she 
scarcely  knew  why ;  and  ofleui  often  putting  up  her  hand  to 
wipe  away  a  tear.  ^  What  is  that  ?  "  said  the  old  man  to  his 
eldest  daughter ;  *^  what  is  that  you  are  laying  on  the  shelf?  " 
She  could  scarcely  reply  that  it  was  a  ribbon  and  an  ivory 
comb  that  she  had  brought  fbr  little  Margaret  against  the 
night  of  the  dancing  school  balL 

And  at  these  words  the  father  could  not  restrain  a  long, 
deep,  and  bitter  groan ;  at  which  the  boy,  nearest  in  age  to 
his  dying  sister,  looked  up,  weeping  in  his  face,  and  letting 
the  tattered  book  of  old  ballads,  which  he  had  been  poring  on, 
but  not  reading,  fall  out  of  his  hands,  he  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  going  into  his  father's  bosom,  kissed  him,  and  asked  God 
to  bless  him ;  for  the  holy  heart  of*  the  boy  was  moved  within 
him ;  and  the  old  man,  as  he  embraced  him,  felt  that  in  his 
innocence  and  simplicity  he  was  indeed  a  comforter.  ^  The 
Lord  giveth,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away,**  said  the  old  man ; 
^  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

The  outer  door  gently  opened,  and  he,  whose  presence  had 
in  former  years  brought  peace  and  resignation  hither  when 
their  hearts  had  been  tried,  even  as  they  now  were  tried, 
stood  before  them.  On.  the  night  before  the  Sabbath,  the 
minister  of  Auchindown  never  left  his  manse,*  except,  as 
now,  to  visit  the  sick  or  dying  bed.     Scarcely  could  Gilbert 

*  Manse,  the  parsonage,  or  minister's  house. 
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feplj  to  his  first  qaestion  about  his  child,  when  the  surgeoii 
came  Grom  the  bed  room,  and  said,  ^  Margaret  seems  lifted  up 
hj  God's  hand  aboye  death  and  the  grave ;  I  think  she  will 
recover.  She  has  fallen  asleep ;  and  when  she  wakes,  I  hope 
—  I  believe  —  that  the  danger  will  be  past,  and  that  your 
child  will  live." 

They  were  all  prepared  for  death ;  but  now  they  were  found 
unprepared  for  life.  One  wept  that  had  till  then  locked  up  all 
her  tears  within  her  heart ;  another  gave  a  short,  palpitating 
shriek ;  and  the  tender-hearted  Isabel,  who  had  nursed  the 
child  when  it  was  a  baby,  fiunted  away.  The  youngest 
brother  gave  way  to  gladsome  smiles ;  and  calling  out  his  dog 
Hector,  who  used  to  sport  with  him  and  little  sister  on  the 
moor,  he  told  the  tidings  to  the  dumb,  irrational  creature, 
whose  eyes,  it  is  certain,  sptfrkled  with  a  sort  of  joy. 

The  clock,  for  some  days,  had  been  prevented  from  striking 
the  hours ;  but  the  silent  fingers  pointed  to  the  hour  of  nine ; 
and  that,  in  the  cottage  of  Gilbert  Ainslie,  was  the  stated 
hour  of  fiunily  worship.  His  own  honored  minister  took  the 
book:  — 

"  Ha  wiled*  a  portSon  with  judidoni  care : 
And '  Let  ni  wonhip  Ood,'  he  laid,  with  ■olemn  air." 

A  chapter  was  read — a  prayer  said —  and  so,  too,  was  sung 
a  psalm ;  but  it  was  sung  low,  and  with  suppressed  vdces, 
lest  the  child's  saving  sleep  might  be  broken ;  and  now  and 
then  the  female  voices  trembled,  or  some  one  of  them  ceased 
altogether;  for  there  had  been  tribulation  and  anguish,  and 
now  hope  and  faith  were  tried,  in  the  joy  of  thanksgiving. 

The  child  still  slept ;  and  its  sleep  seemed  more  sound  and 
deep.  It  appeared  almost  certain  that  the  crisis  was  over, 
and  that  the  flower  was  not  to  fade.  ''  Children,"  said  Gil- 
bert, ^  our  happiness  is  in  the  love  we  bear  to  one  another ; 
and  our  duty  is  in  submitting  to  and  serving  GU)d.     GradouSi 

•Ciioae. 
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Indeed,  has  he  been  unto  us.  Is  not  the  recovery  of  our  little 
darling,  dancing,  singing  Margaret,  worth  all  the  gold  that 
ever  was  mined  ?  If  ^e  had  had  thousands  of  thousands, 
would  we  not  have  filled  up  her  grave  with  the  worthless 
dross  of  gold,  rather  than  that  she  should  have  gone  down 
there  with  her  sweet  face  and  all  her  rosy  smiles?"  There 
was  no  reply,  but  a  joyful  sobbing  all  over  the  room. 

^  Never  mind  the  letter,  nor  the  debt,  father,"  said  the  eldest 
daughter.  ^  We  have  all  some  little  things  of  our  own,— a 
few  pounds, — and  we  shall  be  able  to  raise  as  much  as  will 
keep  arrest  and  prison  at  a  distance.  Or  if  they  do  take  our 
furniture  out  of  the  house,  all  except  Margaret's  bed,  who 
cares  ?  We  will  sleep  on  the  fioor ;  and  there  are  potatoea 
in  the  field,  and  dear  water  in  the  ^spring.  We  need  feai 
nothing,  want  nothing ;  blessed  be  Gk)d  for  all  his  mercies." 

Gilbert  went  into  the  sick  room,  and  got  the  letter  from  his 
wifb,  who  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  watching,  with  a 
heart  blessed  beyond  all  bliss,  the  calm  and  regular  breathings 
of  her  child.  '<  This  letter,"  said  he,  mildly,  '^  is  not  from  a 
hard  creditor.  Come  with  me  while  I  read  it  aloud  to  our 
children."  The  letter  was  read  aloud,  and  it  was  well  fitted 
to  diffuse  pleasure  and  satisfaction  through  the  dwelling  of 
poverty.  It  was  from  an  executor  to  the  will  of  a  distant 
relative,  who  had  lefl  Gilbert  Ainslie  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 
<'  The  sum,"  said  Gilbert,  ^'is  a  large  one  to  folks  like  us,  but 
not,  I  hope,  large  enough  to  turn  our  heads,  or  make  us  think 
ourselves  all  lords  and  ladies.  It  will  do  more,  &x  more,  than 
put  me  fairly  above  the  world  at  last  I  believe  that  with  it 
I  may  buy  this  very  hxm,  on  which  my  forefathers  have 
toiled.  But  Grod,  whose  providence  has  sent  this  temporal 
blessing,  may  he  send  wisdom  and .  prudence  how  to  use  it, 
and  humble  and  grateful  hearts  to  us  all." 

^  You  will  be  able  to  send  me  to  school  all  the  year  round 
now,  father,"  said  the  youngest  boy.  ^  And  you  may  leave 
the  fiail  to  your  sons  now,  &ther,"  said  the  eldest.    ^^  Tou 
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maj  hold  the  plough  still,  for  you  draw  a  btraighter  fimow 
thao  anj  of  us ;  but  hard  work  for  young  sinews ;  and  you 
may  sit  now  oftener  in  your  arm  chair  by  the  ingle.*  You 
will  not  need  to  rise  now  in  the  dark,  oold,  and  snowy  winter 
mornings,  and  keep  threshing  com  in  the  bam  for  hours  by 
candle-light,  before  the  late  dawning.** 

There  were  silence,  gladness,  and  sorrow,  and  but  little  sleep 
in  Moss-side,  between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  that 
were  now  out  in  thousands,  dear,  bright,  and  sparkling  oTer 
the  unclouded  sky.  Those  who  had  lain  down  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  bed,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  slept ;  and  when, 
about  morqtng,  little  Margaret  awoke,  an  altered  creature, 
pale,  languid,  and  unable  to  turn  herself  on  her  lowly  bed, 
but  with  meaning  in  her  eyes,  memory  in  her  mind,  affection 
in  her  heart,  and  coolness  in  all  her  veins,  a  happy  group  were 
watching  the  first  faint  smile  that  broke  over  her  features ;  and 
never  did  one  who  stood  there  forget  that  Sabbath  morning,  on 
which  she  seemed  to  look  round  upon  them  all  with  a  gaze  of 
fair  and  sweet  bewilderment,  Uke  one  half  conscious  of  haying 
been  rescued  from  the  power  of  the  grave. 


CLXn.— THE  ALDERMAN'S  FUNERAL. 

SOUVJUS. 

Stranger.  Whom  are  they  ushering  from  the  world,  with  all 
This  pageantry  and  long  parade  of  death  ? 

Townsman.  A  long  parade,  indeed,  sir,  and  yet  here 
You  see  but  half;  round  yonder  bend  it  reaches 
A  furlong  farther,  carriage  behind  carriage. 

Stran.  'Tis  but  a  mournful  sight,  and  yet  the  pomp 
Tempts  me  to  stand  a  gazer. 

Tovms.  Yonder  schoolboy, 

Who  plays  the  truant,  says  the  proclamation 

Comer. 
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Of  peace*  was  nothing  to  the  show,  and  even 

The  chairing  of  the  members  at  election  f 

Would  not  have  been  a  finer  sight  than  this ; 

Onlj  that  red  and  green  are  prettier  colors 

Than  all  this  mourning.    There,  sir,  jou  behold 

One  of  the. red-gowned  X  worthies  of  the  city. 

The  envy  and  the  boast  of  our  exchange,  — 

Aj,  what  was  worth,  last  week,  a  good  half  million,  -* 

Screwed  down  in  yonder  hearse. 

t^ran.  Then  he  was  bom 

Under  a  lucky  planet,  who  to-day 
Puts  mourning  on  for  his  inheritance. 

Toums.  When  first  I  heard  his  death,  that  very  wish 
Leapt  to  my  lips ;  but  now  the  closing  scene 
Of  the  comedy  hath  wakened  wiser  thoughts ; 
And  I  bless  Grod,  that  when  I  go  to  the  grave, 
Tliere  will  not  be  the  weight  of  wealth  like^iis 
To  sink  me  down. 

Stran.  The  camel  and  the  needle, — 

Is  that  then  in  your  mind  ? 

Tovms.  Even  so.    The  text 

Is  gospel  wisdom.    I  would  ride  the  camel, 
Yea,  leap  him  flying,  through  the  needle's  eye, 
As  easily  as  such  a  pampered  soul 
Could  pass  the  narrow  gate. 
-  Stran.  Your  pardon,  sir, 

But  sure  this  lack  of  Christian  charity 
Looks  not  like  Christian  truth. 

*  This  poem  was  written  in  1803.  The  aUusion  in  the  text  is  to  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  between  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  which  was  con- 
cluded in  May,  1802. 

t  In  England,  after  a  contested  parliamentaxy  election,  the  successful 
members  are  sometimes  carried  about  in  a  chair  on  the  shoulders  of  theit 
partisans.  In  such  elections,  also,  the  Yoters  on  different  sides  axe  some- 
times designated  by  ribbons  and  badges  of  a  peculiar  color. 

X  In  England,  a  red  gown  is  a  common  official  dress  of  mayors  and  aider* 
ii^en  of  cities,  worn  on  important  occasions. 
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Towns.  Your  pardon  too,  air, 

If,  with  this  text  before  me,  I  shottld  feel 
In  the  preaching  mood.     But  for  those  barren  fig  trees. 
With  all  their  flourish  and  their  leafiness, 
We  have  been  told  their  destinj  and  use, 
When  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root,  and  i^bey 
Cumber  the  earth  no  longer. 

Stran.  Was  his  weaKh 

Stored  fraudfullj,  the  spoil  of  orphans  wronged. 
And  widows  who  had  none  to  plead  their  right  ? 

Taunu,  All  honest,  open,  honorable  gains, 
Fair  legal  interest,  bonds  and  mortgages. 
Ships  to  the  east  and  west. 

Stran.  Why  judge  you  then 

So  hardly  of  the  dead  ? 

Towns.  For  what  he  left 

Ijndone ;  —  for  siits,  not  one  of  which  is  mentioned 
In  the  Ten  G>mmandments.     He,  I  warrant  him, 
Believed  no  other  gods  than  those  of  the  Greed ; 
Bowed  to  no  idols  —  but  his  money-bags ; 
Swore  no  false  oaths  —  except  at  the  custom  house ; 
Kept  the  Sabbath  -^  idle ;  built  a  monument 
To  honor  his  dead  father ;  did  no  murder ; 
Never  picked  pockets ;  never  bore  fiidse  witness ; 
And  never,  with  that  all-commanding  wealtii, 
Coveted  his  neighbor's  house,  nor  ox,  nor  ass. 

i^ran.  You  knew  him,  then,  it  seems  ? 

Towns.  As  all  men  know 

The  virtues  of  your  hundred-thousanders :     ^ 
They  never  hide  their  lights  beneath  a  busheL 

Stran.  'Nsj,  nay,  uncharitable  sir  I  for  often 
Doth  bounty,  like  a  streamlet,  flow  unseen, 
Freshening  and  giving  life  along  its  course. 

Toums.  We  track  the  streamlet  by  the  brighter  green 
And  livelier  growth  it  gives  ? — but  as  for  this  — 
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lliift  was  a  stagnant  pool  of  waters  foul ; 
The  rains  of  heaven  engendered  nothing  in  it 
But  slime  and  rank  corruption. 

Siran,  Yet  even  these 

Are  reservoirs  whence  puhlic  charity 
Still  keeps  her  channels  fulL 

Towns.  Now,  sir,  jou  touch 

Upon  the  point     This  man  of  half  a  million 
Had  all  these  public  virtues  which  you  pruse, 
But  the  poor  man  rung  never  at  his  door : 
And  the  old  beggar,  at  the  public  gate, 
Who,  all  the  summer  long,  stands,  hat  in  hand,  *- 
He  knew  how  vain  it  was  to  lift  an  eye 
To  that  hard  face.    Yet  he  was  always  found 
Among  your  ten  and  twenty  pound  subscribers, 
Your  benefactors  in  the  newspapers. 
His  alms  were  money  put  to  interest 
In  the  other  world,  —  donations  to  keep  open 
A  running  charity  account  with  Heaven ;  — 
Betaining  fees  against  the  last  assizes, 
When,  for  the  trusted  talents,  strict  account 
Shall  be  required  from  all,  and  the  old  arch-lawyer 
Plead  his  own  cause  as  plaintiff. 

Stran,  I  must  needs 

Believe  you,  sir :  —  there  are  your  witnesses, 
These  mourners  here,  who  from  their  carriages 
Crape  at  the  gaping  crowd.    A  good  March  wind 
Were  to  be  prayed  for  now,  to  lend  their  eyes 
Some  decent  rheum.     The  very  hireling  mute  * 
Bears  not  a  face  blanker  of  all  emotion 
Than  the  old  servant  of  the  family. 

*  MuteB  are  persons  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  rrho  are  sometimes  em* 
ployed  by  undertakers,  in  England,  to  stand  before  the  door  of  a  house  ia 
which  preparations  for  a  funeral  are  going  on. 
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How  can  this  man  have  liyed,  that  thus  his  death 
Costs  not  the  soiling  one  white  handkerchief? 

7hwn$.  Who  should  lament  for  him,  sir,  in  whose  heart 
Love  had  no  placoi  nor  natural  charitj  ? 
The  parlor  spaniel,  when  she  heard  his  step, 
Bose  slowlj  from  the  hearth,  and  stole  aside 
With  creeping  pace ;  she  never  raised  her  eyes 
To  woo  kind  words  from  him,  nor  laid  her  head 
Upraised  upon  his  knee,  with  fondling  whine* 
How  could  it  be  but  thus  ?    Arithmetic 
Was  the  sole  science  he  was  ever  taught 
The  multiplication  table  was  his  creed. 
His  pater-noster,  and  his  decalogue. 
When  jet  he  was  a  boy,  and  should  have  breathed 
The  open  air  and  sunshine  of  the  fields. 
To  give  his  blood  its  natural  spring  and  plaj. 
He,  in  a  close  and  dusky  counting  house, 
Smoke-dried,  and  seared,  and  shrivelled  up  his  heart 
So,  from  the  way  in  which  he  was  trained  up. 
His  feet  departed  not ;  he  toiled  and  moiled. 
Poor  muckworm  I  through  his  threescore  years  and  ten  ; 
And  when  the  earth  shall  now  be  shovelled  on  him. 
If  that  which  served  him  for  a  soul  were  still 
Within  its  husk,  'twould  still  be  dirt  to  dirt 

Strcm.  Tet  your  next  newspapers  will  blazon  him, 
For  industry  and  honorable  wealth, 
A  bright  example. 

Towm.  Even  half  a  million 

Gets  him  no  other  praise.     But  come  this  way 
Some  twelve  months  hence,  and  you  will  find  his  virtues 
Trimly  set  forth  in  lapidary  lines. 
Faith,  with  her  tordi  beside,  and  little  Gupida 
Dropping  upon  his  urn  their  marble  tears. 
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